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PKEFACE. 


The delay in the issue of this volume calls for a few words of 
explanation. I had hoped that the late Mr Neil of Pembroke 
would have collaborated with me in the fifth volume of the Jataka 
Translation as he had already done in Vol. Jtl. But this was 
not to be, and his premature death in 1901, which was generally 
acknowledged to be a serious loss to the cause of Oriental learning, 
no less than to that of Classical scholarship, threw upon me the 
burden of undertaking the entire volume without his efficient aid 
and criticism. The beloved Master of our Guild of Translators/* 
the late Professor Cowell, assisted me in my task so long as his 
increasing years and infirmities allowed him to continue his un- 
wearied efforts for the advancement of Oriental studies, but he was 
not able to give to the work that minute and careful revision which 
he had so generously lavished on the four preceding volumes. My 
labours were also somewhat prolonged by the larger proportion of 
this volume which had to be versified. In rendering the gdthda I 
have done my best to give the exact sense of the Pali, so far as it 
was compatible with the exigencies of a metrical version, and if 
the result at times should strike the reader as rather feeble 
and pointless, I might urge in extenuation that the original is 
sometimes equally prosaic and commonplace. Moreover, although 
I have always regarded Childers’ Pali Dictionary as a work of 
extraordinary merit for the time at which it appeared, yet it would 
no doubt greatly lighten the labours of translators from the Pali, 
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if the moM of critical annotations now scattered throughout the 
Pali Text Society’s Publications and various other Oriental Journals 
could be gathered together and embodied in the new Pali Dictionary 
which Professor Rhys Davids has promised us. Meanwhile I have 
to thank Birs Bode for her very useful Index to Pali words dis- 
cussed in Translations which appeared in the P. T, Journal for 
1897—1901. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to 
Professor Bendall for the kind help he has given me in the many 
difficulties 1 have referred to him, and for the readiness with which 
he has placed at my disposal the stores of his wide reading and 
critical scholarship. The sixth and last volume of the Translation, 
which was left unfinished by Professor Cowell, is now in the capable 
hands of Dr Rouse and will appear in due course edited and com- 
pleted by him. 

H. T. FRANCIS. 


Qonvillx and Caius College, 
Oct, 25th, 1900. 
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No. 611. 


KidrCHANDA-jATAKA. 

[1] “ Why doti Moti,** €ic , — ^This atonr the Master told, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the obsenrance of fast-aays^. 

Now one day when a number of lay Brothers and Sisters, who were keeping 
a fast-day, came to hear the Law, and were seated in the Hall of Truth, the 
Master asked them if they were keeping fast-days, and on iheir saying that they 
were, he added^ And ye do well to observe fast-days : men of old, in conse- 
quence of keeping half a fsst-day, attained to great glory,” and at their request 
he told a tale of the past. 


Onoe upon a time at Benares Brahmadatta ruled his kingdom righteously, 
and being a believer he was zealous in the observance of the duties of the 
fast-day, in the keeping of the commandments and in almsgiving. He also 
induced his ministers and the rest to take upon them vows of charity and 
the like. But his family ^ backbiter, greedy of bribes, and 

a giver of unrighteous judgments. The king on a fast-day summoned his 
councillors and bade them keep the &st. The priest did not take upon 
himself the duties of the fast-day ; so when he had in the day been taking 
bribes and giving false judgments, and then had come to court to pay his 
respects, the king, after first asking each of his ministers if he were 
keeping the &st, questioned the priest, saying, ‘‘And are you, Sir, 
fasting f” He told a lie and said “Yes,” and left the palace. Then a 
certain minister rebuked him, saying, “Surely you are not keeping the 
&stt” He said, “I took food early in the day, but when I go home I 
shall rinse my mouth and taking upon myself the duties of the fast-day, 
[2] I will eat nothing in the evening, and all night 1 will keep the moral 
law, and in this way 1 shall have kept half the fast-day.” “ Very good. 
Sir,” they said. And he went home and did so. Now one day as he was 
seated at judgment^ a oertain woman, who kept the moral precepts^ had a 

^ On the observaiMS of piya {upoiaiha) days of. Hardy’s Eoitem MumaMwm, 
p. SS7x “fasting*’ inoladsa doing no wrong to one’s neighbour. 
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case on, and not being able to go home, she thought, will not transgress 
the obsenranoe of the fast-day,” and as the time drew near, she began to 
rinse her mouth. At that moment a lump of ripe mangoes was brought 
to the brahmin. He perceived that the woman was keeping the fast and 
said, “Eat this and so keep the She did so. So much for the 

action of the brahmin. By and bye he died and was bom again in the 
Himalaya country, in a lovely spot on the bank of the Kosiki branch of 
the Ganges, in a mango-grove, three leagues in extent, on a splendid royal 
couch in a golden palace. He was bom again like one just awakened from 
sleep, well dressed and adorned, of exceeding beauty of form, and accom- 
panied by sixteen thousand nymphs. All night long he enjoys this glory, 
for by being born as a Spirit in a phantom palace' his reward is corre- 
sponding to his deed. So at the approach of dawn he enters a mango-grove, 
and at the moment of his entrance his divine body disappears, he assumes 
a form as big as a palm tree, eighty cubits high, and his whole body is 
ablaze like a Judas-tree in full flower. He has but one Anger on e^h 
hand, while his nails are as big as spades, and with these nails he digs into 
the flesh on his back and tearing it out eats it, and mad with the pain he 
suffers, he gives utterance to a loud cry. At sunset this body vanishes 
and his divine form reappears. Heavenly dancing girls, with various 
musical instruments in their hands, attend upon him, and in the enjoyment 
of great honour he ascends to a divine palace in a charming mango-grove. 
Thus did he, as the result of giving a mango fruit to a woman who was 
keeping a fast, acquire a mango-grove, three leagues in extent, but, in 
consequence of receiving bribes and giving false judgments, [3] he tears 
and eats the flesh from off his own back, whilst^ owing to the fact of his 
having kept half the fast, he enjoys glory every nighty surrounded by an 
escort of sixteen thousand dancing nymphs. 

About this time the of Benares, conscious of the sinfulness of 
desires, adopted the ascetic life and took up his abode in a hut of leav.es, 
in a pleasant spot on the lower Ganges, subsisting on what he could pick 
up. Now one day a ripe mango from that grove, the size of a large bowl, 
fell into the Ganges and was carried by the stream to a spot opposite the 
landing-place used by this ascetic. As he was rinsing his mouth, he saw 
the mango floating in mid-stream, and crossing over he took and brought 
it to his hermitage and placed it in the cell where his sacred Are was 
kept*. Then, splitting it up with a knife, he ate just enough to support 
life, and covering up the rest with the leaves of the plantain tree, he 
repeatedly day by day ate of it, as long as it lasted. And when it was all 
consumed, he could not eat any other kind of fruit, but being a slave to 
his appetite for dainties, he vowed he would eat only ripe mango, and 

^ Cf. vol. i. p. 240. 5 (Pali). 

* Cf. MtkhSvaggm^ i, 15. 2. 
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going down to the river bank he sat looking at the stream, determined 
never to get up till he had found a mango. So he fasted there for six 
consecutive days, and sat looking for the fruit, till he was dried up by 
the wind and heat. Now on the seventh day a goddess of the river, by 
reflecting bn the matter, found out the reason of his action, and thinking, 
** This ascetic, being the slave of his appetite, has sat fasting seven days, 
looking at the Ganges : it is wrong to deny him a ripe mango : for without 
it he will pensh ; I will give him one.” So she came and stood in the 
air above the Ganges, and conversing with him uttered the first stanza : 

Whv dost thou on this river bank through summer heat remain ? 

Brahmin, what is thy secret hope? What purpose would’st thou gain? 

[4] The ascetic on hearing this repeated nine stanzas : 

Afloat upon the stream, fair nymph, a mango I did see; 

With outstretched hand 1 seiz^ the fruit and brought it home with me. 

So sweet it was in taste and smell, 1 deemed it quite a prize ; 

Its comely shape might vie with biggest water-jar in size. 

I hid it mid some plantain leaves, and sliced it with a knife ; 

A little served as food and drink to one of simple life. 

My store is spent, my pangs appeased, but still I must regret. 

In other fruits that 1 may find, no relish I can get. 

M ne away ; that mango sweet I rescued from the wave 
bring about my death, 1 fear. No other fruit I crave. 

I’ve told you why it is 1 fast, though dwelling by a stream 
Whose broadening waves with every fish that swims are said to teem. 

And now 1 pray thee tell to me, and fiee thou not in fear, 

O lovely maiden, who thou art, and wherefore thou art here. 

Fair are the handmaids of the gods, like burnished gold are they, 

Graceful as tiger brood along their mountain slopes that play. 

Here also in the world of men are women fair to see, 

But none amongst or gods or men may be compared to thee. 

1 ask thee then, 0 lovely nymph, endowed with heavenly grace. 

Declare to me thy name and kin and whence derived thy race. 

[5] Then the goddess uttered eight stanzas : 

O’er this fair stream, by which thou sitst, 0 brahmin, I. preside, 

And dwell in vasty depths lielow, ’neath Ganges’ rolling tide. 

All clad with forest growth I own a thousand mountain caves. 

Whence flow as many flooded streams to mingle with my waves. 

[6] Each wood and grove, to Nftgas dear, sends forth full many a rill, 

And yields its store of waters blue, my ample course to till. 

Oft bonie upon these tribute stimms are fruits from every tree. 
Rose-apples, bread-fmit, dates and tigs, with mangoes one may see. 

And all that grows on either bank and falls within my reach, 

1 claim as lamul prize, and none my title may impeach. 

Well knowing this, hearken to me, O wise and learned king. 

Cease to indulge thy heart's desire— renounce the cursed thing. 
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0 ruler ent of broad domains, thy act I cannot praise, 

To long for death, in prime of youth, great folly, sure, betrays. 

Brahmins and angels, gods and men, all know thy deed and name^ 

And saints who by weir holiness attain on earth to fame — 

Yea, all that wise and famous are, thy sinful act proclaim. 

[7] Then the ascetic uttered four stanzas : 

One who knows how frail our life is, and how transient things of sense. 
Never thinks to slay another, but abides in innocence. 

Honoured once by saints in council, owner of a virtuous name, 

Now with sinfhl men convening, thou dost win an evil fama 

Were I on thy banka to perish, n^ph with comelv form endowed, 

111 repute womd rest upon thee, like the shadow of a cloud. 

Therefore, goddess fair, I prav thee, every sinful deed eschew, 

Les^ a bye-word of the people, Ihou have cause my death to rue. 

[8] 0^ hearing him, the goddess replied in five stanzas : 

Well 1 know the secret longing, thine to bear so patiently. 

And I yield m)^lf thy servant and the mango give to thee. 

Lo ! foregoing sinful pleasures, pleasures hard to be resigned. 

Thou hast gained, to keep for ever, holiness and peace of mind. 

He that, freed from early bondage, hugs the chains he once forswore, 
Bashly treading ways unholy, ever sinneth more and more. 

1 will grant thy earnest craving, and will bid thy troubles cease. 
Guiding thee to cool recesses, where thou mayst abide in peace. 

Herons, maynah birds and cuckoos, with the ruddy geese that love 
Nectar frrom the bloom to gather, swans aloft in troops that move. 
Paddy-birds and lordly peacocks, with their song awiuce the grove. 

Saffron and kadamba blossoms lie as chaff upon the ground. 

Ripest dates, the palms adorning, hang in clusters all around. 

And, amidst the loaded branches, see how mangoes here abound ! 

[9] And singing the praises of the place she transported the ascetic 
thither, and, bidding him e^ mangoes in this grove till he had satisfied his 
hunger, she went her way. The ascetic, eating mangoes till he had appeased 
his appetite, rested awhila Then, as he wandered in the grove, he spied 
this Spirit in a state of suffering and he had not the heart to utter a 
word to him, but at sunset he beheld him attended by nymphs and in the 
enjoyment of heavenly glory and addressed him in three stanzas : 

All the night anointed, fdted, with a crown upon thy brow, 

Neck and arms bedecked with jewels — all the day in anguish thou ! 

Hany thousand nymphs attend thee. What a magic power is this ! 

How amazing thus to vaiy from a state of woe to bliss ! 

What has led to thy undoing ? What the sin that thou dost rue ? 

Why from thine own back dost ever eat the fiesh each day anew t 

[10] The Spirit recognized him and said, *‘You do not recognize me, 
but I was once your chaplain. This happiness that I eigoy in the night 
is due to you, as the result of my keeping half the fast-day ; while the 
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stkffering I experience by day is the result of the evil that I wrought. 
For I was set by you on the seat of judgment, and I took bribes and gave 
false decisions, and was a backbiter, and in consequence of the evil that 
1 wrought by day, I now undergo this suffering,” and he uttered a couple 
of stanzas : 

Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast. 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years I passed. 

He that shall, backbiting others, love on their good name to prey. 

Flesh from his own back will ever ‘rend and ea^ as I to-day. 

And so saying, he asked the ascetic why he had come here. The 
ascetic told all his story at length. And now, holy sir,” the Spirit said, 
^^will you stay here or go away?” will not stay, I will return to my 

hermitage.” The Spirit said, ** Very well, holy sir, I wUl constantly supply 
you with a ripe mango,” and by an exercise of his magic power he trans- 
ported him to his hermitage, and, bidding him dwell there contentedly, he 
exacted a promise from him and went his way. Thenceforth the Spirit 
constantly supplied him with the mango fruit. The ascetic, in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit, performed the preparatoiy rites to induce mystic 
meditation and was destined to the Brahma-world. 


[11] The Master, having finished his lesson to the lay folk, revealed the 
Truths and identified the Birth At the conclusion of the Truths, some attained 
to the First Path, some to the Second, and others to the Third Path “At that 
time the goddess was Uppalavaanft, the ascetic was myself.” 
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kumbha-jAtaka. 

“ Who art thou^” etc, — This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning five hundred women, fnends of VisAkhft, who wore drinkers of strong 
drink. Now the story goes that a drinking festival was proclaimed at S&vatthi, 
and these five hundred women, after providing fiery drink for their masters, at 
the end of the festival thought, “ We too will keep the feast,” and they all went 
to Visftkhft and said, “Friend, we will keep the feast” She relied, “This is a 
drinking festival ; I will drink no strong drink.” They said, “ Do you then give 
an offering to the suprehie Buddha: we will keep the feast.” She readily 
assented and sent them away. And after entertaining the Master, and making 
him a large offering, she set out at eventide for Jetavana, with many a scented 
wreath in her hand, to hear the preaching of the Law, attended by these 
women. Now they were eager for dnnk, when they started with her, and, when 
they stood in the gabled chamber, they took strong drink, and then accompanied 
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Vis&khft into the presence of the Master. Visftkhft saluted the Master and sat 
respectfully on one side. Some of the other women danced even before the 
Master ; some sang ; others made im|>roper movements with their hands and 
feet ; others qnarrmled. The Master, in order to mve them a li^ocl^ emitted 
a ray of light from his eyebrow ; and this was followed by blinding darkness. 
These women were terrified and frightened with the fear of death, and so the 
efieot of the strong drink wore off. The Master, dis^pearing from the throne 
on which he was seated, took his stand on the top of I4ount Sineru, and emitted 
a ray of light from the hairs between his eyebrows^, like as if it had been the 
rising of a thousand moons. The Master, just as he stood there, to produce a 
sensation amongst these women, spoke this stanza : 

•No place for laughter here, no room for joy. 

The frames of passion suffering worlds destroy. 

Why overwhelmed in diirkest night, I pray, 

Seek ye no torch to light you on your way? 

At the end of the stanza all the five hundred women were established in the 
fruition of the First Path. The Master came and sat down on the Buddha seat, 
in the shade of the Perfumed Chamber. Then Vis&kha saluted him and a^ed, 
** Holy sir, whence has arisen this drinking of strong drink, that does violence to 
a man’s honour and to a tender conscience?” And telling her he related a story 
of the past 

[12] Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was ruling in Benares, a 
forester, named Sura, who dwelt in the kingdom of K&si, went to the 
Himalayas, to seek for articles of merchandise. There was a certain tree 
there that sprang up to the height of a man with his arms extended over 
his head, and then divided into three parts. In the midst of its three 
forks was a hole as big as a wine jar, and when it rained this hole 
was filled with water. Bound about it grew two myrobalan’ plants and 
a pepper shrub ; and the ripe fruits from these, when they were cut down, 
fell into the hole. Not far from this tree was some self-sown paddy. The 
jiarrots would pluck the hea^s of rice and eat them, perched on this tree. 
And while they were eating, paddy and the husked rice fell there. So 
the water, fermenting through the sun’s heat, assumed a blood-red colour. 
In the hot season frocks of birds, being thirsty, drank of it, and becoming 
intoxicated fell down at the foot of the tree, and after sleeping awhile 
flew away, chirping merrily. And the same thing happened in the case 
of wild dogs, monkeys and other creatures. The foi'ester, on seeing this, 
said, ** If this were poison they would die, but after a short sleep they go 
away as they list; it is no poison.” And he himself drank of it, and 
b eco ming intoxicated he felt a desire to eat flesh, and then making a fire 
he killed the partridges and cocks that fell down at the foot of the tree, 
and roasted their flesh on the live coals, and gesticulating with one hand, 
and eating flesh with the other, he lemained one or two days in the same 

• This manifestation is abundantly illustrated in Buddhist art, especially in that of 
the Matuiyana school. 

• Dhammapada, p. 14fi. 

• Of different kinds, TerminaUa Ctubula and Embliea 
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spot. Now not far from here lived an ascetic, named Yaruna. The forester 
at other times also used to visit him, and the thought now struck him, 
will drink this liquor with the ascetic.’’ So he filled a reed-pipe with 
it, and taking it together with some roast meat he came to the hut of 
leaves and said, **Holy sir, [13] taste this liquor,” and they both drank it 
and ate the meat. So from the fact of this drink having been discovered 
by Sura and Yaruna, it was called by their names {surd, and vdrurfi). 
They both thought, ** This is tho way to manage it,” and they filled their 
reed-pipes, and taking it on a carrying-pole they came to a neighbouring 
village, and sent a message to the king that some wine merchants had 
come. The king sent for them and they offered him the drink. The king 
drank it two or three times and got intoxicated. This lasted him only one 
or two days. Then he asked them if there was any more. “Yes, sir,” 
they said. “Wherel” “In the Himalayas, sir.” “Then bring it here.” 
They went and fetched it two or three times. Then thinking, “ We can’t 
always be going there,” they took note of all the constituent parts, and, 
beginning with the bark of the tree, they threw in all the other ingredients, 
and made the drink in the city. The men of the city drank it and became 
idle wretches. And the place became like a deserted city. Then these 
wine merchants fled from it and came to Benares, and sent a message to 
the king, to announce their arrival. The king sent for them and paid them 
money, and they made wine there too. And that city also perished in 
the same way. Thence they fled to S&keta, and from Saketa they came to 
Savatthi. At that time there was a king named Sabbamitta in S&vatthi. 
He shewed favour to these men and asked them what they wanted. When 
they said, “We want the chief ingredients and ground rice and five hundred 
jars,” he gave them everything tliey asked for. So they stored the liquor 
in the five hundred jars, and, to guard them, they bound cats, one to each 
jar. And, when the liquor fermented and began to escape, the cats drank 
the strong drink that flowed from the inside of the jars, and getting 
intoxicated they lay down to sleep ; and rats came and bit off the cats’ 
ears, noses, teeth and tails. The king’s ofScera came and told the king, 
“The cats have died from drinking the liquor.” [14] The king said, 
“Surely these men must be makers of poison,” and he ordered them both 
to be beheaded and they died, crying out, “Give us strong drink, give us 
mead*.” The king, after putting the men to death, gave orders that the 
jars should be broken. But the cats, when the effect of the liquor wore 
off, got up and walked about and played. When they saw this, they told the 
king. The king said, “If it were poison, they would have died; it must 
be mead ; we will drink it.” So he had the city decorated, and set up a 
pavilion in the palace yard and taking his seat in this splendid pavilion 
on a royal throne with a white umbrella raised over it, and surrounded by 
^ Another reading has, “ Wine, 0 king, mead, 0 king.” 
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his courtiers, he began to drink. Then Sakka, the king of heaven, said, 
‘‘Who are there that in the duty of service to mother and the like 
diligently fulfil the three kinds of right conductf ” And, looking upon the 
world, he saw the king seated to drink strong drink and he thought, ** If 
he shall drink strong drink, all India will perish : I will see that he shall 
not drink it.” So, placing a jar full of the liquor in the palm of his hand, 
he went, disguised as a brahmin, and stood in the air, in the presence of 
the king, and cried, ‘‘Buy this jar, buy this jar.” King Sabbamitta, on 
seeing him standing in the air and speaking after this manner, said, 
“Whence can this brahmin cornel” and conversing with him he repeated 
three stanzas : 

Who art thou, Being from on high, 

Whose form emits bright rays of light, 

Like levin flash athwart the sky, 

Or moon illuming darkest night? 

To ride the pathless air upon, 

To move or stand in silent space — 

Real is the power that thou hast won, 

And proves thou axi of godlike race. 

Then, brahmin, who thou art declare, 

And what within thy jar may be, 

[16] That thus appearing in mid air, 

Thou fain wouldst sell thy wares to me. 

Then Sakka said, “Hearken then to me,” and, expounding the evil 
qualities of strong drink, he said : 

This jar nor oil nor ghee doth hold. 

No honey or molasses here, 

But vices more than can be told 
Are stored within its rounded sphere. 

Who drinks. wiU fall, poor silly fool, 

Into some^le or pit impure, 

Or headlong sink in loathsome pool 
And eat what he would fain abjure. 

Buv then, 0 king, this jar of mine, 

Full to the brim of strongest wina 

Who drinks, with wits distracted quite, 

Like gluing ox that loves to stray, 

[16] Wanders in mind, a helpless wight, 

And sings and dances all the day. 

Buy then Ac. 

Who drinks will run all shamelessly. 

Like nude ascetic thro’ the town, 

And late take rest-^so dazed is he— 

For^ttiiig when to lay him down. 

Buy then 

Who drinks, like one moved with alarm. 

Totters, as tho’ he could not stand. 

And trembling shakes his head and arm, 

Like wooden puppet worked by baud. 

Buy then Ac. 
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Who drink are burned to death in bed, 

Or else a prey to jackals fall, 

To bonda^ or to death are led, 

And suffer loss of goods withid. 

Buy then Ao. 

Who drinks is lost to decency 
And talks of things that are obscene. 

Will sit undressed in company, 

Is sick and every way unclean. 

Buy then Ac. 

Uplifted is the man that drinks, 

His vision is by no means clear, 

The world is all my own, he thinks, 

I own no earthly lord as peer. 

Buy then Ac. 

Wine is a thing of boastfhl pride. 

An uffly, naked, cowardly imp. 

To strife and calumny allied, 

A home to shelter thief and pimp. 

Buy then Ac. 

Tho’ families may wealthy be. 

And countless treasures may enjoy, 
Holding earth’s richest gifts in fee, 

Thu will their heritage destroy. 

Buy then Ac. 

Silver and gold and household gear, 

Oxen and fields and stores of min — 

All, all is lost : strong drink, 1 fear. 

Has proved of wealthy home the bane. 
Buy then Ac. 

[17] The man that drinks is filled with pride. 
And his own parents will revile. 

Or, ties of blood and kin defied, 

Will dare the marriage bed defile. 

Buy then Ac. 

She too that drinks will in her pride 
Her husband and his sire revile, 

And, dignity of race defied, 

A slave to folly will beguile. 

Buy then Ac. 

The man that drinks will dare to slay 
A righteous priest or brahmin true. 

And then in sufierine worlds for aye 
The sinful deed will have to rue. 

Buy then Ac. 

Who drink will sin in triple wise, 

In word, in action, and in thought, 

Then sink to Hell, to agonise 
For all the evil they have wrought. 

Buy then Ac. 

The roan from whom men beg in vain. 

E’en at the cost of hea|)8 of gold. 

From him when drunk their point they gain 
And readily the lie is told. 

Buy then Ac. 
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Should oue that drinks a message bear 
And lo ! some gmt emergency 
Should suddenly arise, he’ll swear 
The thing has slippy his memory. 

Buy then 

E’en modest folk, intoxicate 
With wine, wiU most indecent be. 

And wisest men, when drunk, will prate 
And babble very foolishly. 

Buy then Ac. 

Thro’ drink men, fasting, lie abou^ 

The hard bare ground their resting place. 

Huddled like swine, a shameless rout^ 

They undeigo most foul disgrace. 

Buy then Ac. 

Like oxen smitten to the ground 
1 Collapsing, in a heap they lie ; 

[18] Such fira is in strong liquor found. 

No power of man with it can vie. 

Buy then Ac. 

When all men, as fri>m deadly snake. 

In terror from the j^i^n shrink, 

What hero bold enoura to slake 
His thirst from such a fatal drink? 

Buy then Ac. 

’Twas after drinking this, I ween, 

The ’Andhakas and Vrishi^i race. 

Roaming along the shor^ were seen 
To faU, each by his kinsman’s mace. 

Buy then Aa 

Anrols infatuate with wine 
J^ll from eternal heaven, 0 king. 

With all their magic power divine: 

Then who would taste the accursed thing? 

Buy then Ac. 

Nor curds nor honey sweet is here, 

But evei^ore remembering 
What’s stored within this rounded sphere. 

Buy, prithee, buy my jar, 0 king. 

[19] On bearing this the king, recognizing the misery caused by 
drink, was so pleased with Sakka that he sang his praises in two stanzas : 

[20] No parents had I sage to teach, like thee, 

But thou art kind and merciful, I see; 

A seeker of the Highest Truth alwav ; 

Therefore I will obey thy words to-day. 

Lo 1 five choice villages I own are thin^ 

Twice fifty handmaids, seven hundred kine. 

And these ten cars with steeds of purest blood. 

For thou hast counselled me to mine own good. 

^ Pattakhhandha. Cf. note on CidUtvagga, iv. 4. 7, Translation by Davids and 
Oldenberg, p. 18. 

■ See Wilson’s Fiibnu PurdtiM (Hall’s ed), vol. v. pp. 147—149, Cf. Jfttaka, 
vol. IV. 81, vol. V. 807. 
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Sakka on hearing this revealed his godhead^ and made himself known, 
and standing in the air he repeated two stanzas : 

These hundred slaves, O king, may still be thine, 

And eke the villaj^ and heras of kine ; 

No chariots yoked to high-bred steeds I claim ; 

Sakka, chief god of Thirty Three, my name. 


Enjoy thy ghee, rice, milk and sodden meat. 

Still be content thy honey cakes to eat. 

Thus, king, delighting in the Truths I’ve preached, 
Pursue thy blameless path, till Heaven is reached. 


Thus did Sakka admonish him and then returned to his abode in 
Heaven. And the king, abstaining from strong drink, ordered the 
drinking vessels to be broken. And undertaking to keep the precepts 
and dispensing alms, he became destined to Heaven. But the drinking 
of strong drink gradually developed in India. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Birth : “ At that time 
Ananda was the king, and I myself was Sakka.” 


No. 613. 

JAYADDISA-JATAKA. 

[21] etc , — This story the Master told of a Brother who supported 

his mother. The introductory story is like that told in the ‘Sama Birth. But 
on this occasion the Master said, ** Sages of old gave up the white umbrella with 
its golden wreath to support their parents,” and with these words he told a story 
of the past. 

Once upon a time there lived a king in a city of the Northern 
Pafic&las, in the kingdom of Kampilla, named Paficala. His queen 
consort conceived and bare a son. In a former existence her rival in 
the harem, being in a rage, said, ** Some day 1 shall' be able to devour 
your offspring,” and putting up a prayer to this effect she was turned 
into an ogress. Then she found her opportunity and, seizing the child 
before the very eyes of the queen and crunching and devouring it as 
if it were a piece of raw flesh, she made oft*. A second time she did 
exactly the same thing, but on the third occasion, when the queen had 
entered into her lying-in chamber, a guard surrounded the palace and 
kept a strict watch. On the day when she brought forth, the ogress 

^ Should we not read devatta- tor devadatta- 1 
* Vol. VI. No. 540. Cf. also vol. iv. No. 510 Ayogharajataka, 
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again appeared and seized the child. The queen uttered a loud 017 of 
** Ogress,” and armed soldiers, running up when the alarm was given by 
the queen, went in pursuit of the ogress. Not having time to devour 
the child, she fled and hid herself in a sewer. The child, taking the 
ogress for its mother, put its lips to her breast, and she conceived 
a mother’s love for the infant, and repairing to a cemetery she hid him 
in a rock-cave and watched over him. And as he gradually grew up, 
she brought and gave him human flesh, and they both lived on this 
food. The boy did not know that he was a human being ; but, though 
he believed himself to be the son of the ogress, he could not get rid of 
or conceal his bodily form. So to bring this about she gave him 
a certain root. And by virtue of this root he concealed his form and 
continued to live on human flesh. Now the ogress went away to do 
service to the great king Vessavana', and died then and there. But 
the queen for the fourth time [22] gave birth to a boy, and because 
the ogress was now dead, he was safe, and from the fact of his being 
born victorious over his enemy the ogress, he was called Jayaddisa 
(prince Victor). As soon as he was grown up and thoroughly educated 
in ail learning, he assumed the sovereignty by raising the umbrella, and 
ruled over the kingdom. At that time his queen consort gave birth to 
the Bodhisatta, and they called him prince Alinasattu. When he grew 
up and was fully instructed in all learning, he became viceroy. But 
the son of the ogi*ess by carelessly destroying the root was unable to 
hide himself, but living in the cemetery he devoured human flesh in a 
visible form. People on seeing him were alarmed, and came and 
complained to the king: ^^Sii'e, an ogre in a visible shape is eating 
human flesh in the cemetery. In course of time he will find his way 
into the city and kill and dkt the people. You ought to have him 
caught.” The king readily assented, and gave orders for his seizure. 
An armed force was stationed all round the city. The son of the 
ogress, naked and horrible to look upon, with the fear of death upon 
him, cried aloud and sprang into the midst of the soldiers. They, with 
a cry of ** Here’s the ogre,” alarmed for their very lives, broke into two 
divisions and fled. And the ogre, escaping from thence, hid himself 
in the forest and no longer approached the haunts of men. And he took 
up his abode at the foot of a banyan tree near a high-road through the 
forest^ and as people travelled by it, he would seize them one by one, 
and entering the wood killed and ate them. Now a brahmin, at the head 
of a caravan, gave a thousand pieces of money to the warders of the 
forest, and was journeying along the road with five hundred waggons. 
The ogre in human shape leaped upon them with a roar. The men fled 
in terror and lay grovelling on the ground. He seized the brahmin, and 
* One of the four great demon-kings, the Hindu Plutus. 
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being wounded by a splinter of wood as be was fleeing, and being hoUy 
pursued by the forest rangers, be dropped the brahmin and went and 
lay down at the foot of the tree where he dwelt. On the seventh day 
after this, king Jayaddisa proclaimed a hunt and set out from the 
city. Just as he was starting, [23] a native of Takkasilft, a brahmin 
named Nanda, who supported his parents, came into the king’s presence, 
bringing four stanzas, each worth a hundred pieces of money The king 
stopped to listen to them, and ordered a dwelling-place to be assigned 
to him. Then going to the chase, he said, ‘‘That man on whose side 
the deer escapes shall pay the brahmin for his verses.” Then a spotted 
antelope was started, and making straight for the king escaped. The 
courtiers all laughed heartily. The king grasped his sword, and pur- 
suing the animal came up with it after a distance of three leagues, 
and with a blow from his sword he severed it in two and hung the 
carcase on his carrying-pole. Then, as he returned, he came to the spot 
whei*e the man-ogre was sitting, and after resting for a while on the 
ku 9 a glass, he essayed to go on. Then the ogre rose up and cried 
“Halt! where are you going) You are my prey,” and seizing him by 
the hand, he spoke the first stanza: 

Lo! after my long seven days’ fast 

A mighty prey appears at last! 

Pray tell me, art thou known to fame ? 

I fain would hear thy race and name. 

The king was terrified at the sight of the ogre, and, becoming as rigid 
as a pillar, was unable to flee ; but, recovering his presence of mind, he 
spoke the second stanza ; 

Jayaddisa, if known to thee, 

Paiic&la’s king I claim to be: 

Hunting thro’ fen and wood 1 stray: 

Eat thou this deer; free me, I pray. 

[24] The ogre, on hearing this, repeated the third stanza : 

To save thy skin, thou ofFerest me for food 
This quarry, king, to which my claim is good: 

Know 1 will eat thee first, and yet not balk 
My taste for Venison: cease from idle talk. 

The king, on heanng this, called to mind the brahmin Nanda, and 
spoke the fourth stanza: 

Should 1 not purchase the release I crave. 

Yet let me keep the promise that I gave 
A brahmin friend. To-morrow’s dawn shall see 
My honour saved, and my return to thee. 


^ He ultimately gets four thousand pieces. 
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The ogre, on hearing this, spoke the fifth stanza : 

Standing so near to death, what is the thing 

That thus doth sorely trouble thee, 0 king? 

Tell me the truth, that so perhaps we may 

Consent to let thee go for one brief day. 

[25] The king, explaining the matter, spoke the sixth stanza : 

A promise onoe I to a brahmin made; 

That promise still is due, that debt unpaid: 

The TOW fulfilled, to-morrow's dawn shsll see 

My honour savea, apd my return to thee. 

On hearing this, the ogre spoke the seventh stanza : 

A promise to a brahmin thou hast made; 

That promise still is due, that vow unpaid. 

Fulfil thy vow, and let to-morrow see 

Thy honour saved and thy return to me. / 

And having thus spoken, he let the king go. And he, being allowed 
to depart, said, “Do not be traubled about me; 1 will return at day- 
break," and, taking note of certain landmarks by the way, he returned 
to his army, and with this escort made his entrance into the city. Then 
he summoned the brahmin Nanda, seated him on a splendid throne, 
and, after hearing his verses, presented him with four thousand pieces 
of money. And he made the brahmin mount a chariot and sent him 
away, bidding his servants conduct him straight to Takkasilft. On 
the next day, being, anxious to return, he called his son, and thus 
instructed him. 


The Master, to explain the matter, spoke two stanzas ; 

Escaped from, cruel goblin ho did come 
Full of sweet iragings to his lovely home : 

[26] His word to br^min friend he never broke, 
But thus to dear Allnasattu spoke. 

‘My son, reign thou anointed king to-day 
Buling o'er friend and foe with righteous sway; 
Let no injustice mar thy happy state ; 

I now from cruel goblin seek my fate.’ 


The prince, on hearing this, spoke the tenth stanza : 

Fain would I learn what act or word 
Lost me the favour of my lord. 

That thou shouldst raise me to the throne 
Which, losing thee, 1 would not own. 

The king, on hearing this, spoke the next stanza : 

Dear son, 1 fail to call to mind 
A single word or act unkind. 

But now that honour’s debt is paid, 

111 keep the vow to ogre made. 
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[27] The prince, on hearing this, spoke a stanza : 

•Naj, 1 will go and thou stay here ; 

No hope of safe return, I fear. 

But shouldst thou so. I’ll follow thee 
And both alike will cease to be. 

On hearing this, the king spoke a stanza : 

With thee doth moral law agree, 

But life would lose all charm for me, 

If on wood-spit this om grim 
Should roast and eat tnee, limb by limb. 

Hearing this, the pnnce spoke a stanza : 

If from this ogre thou wilt fly, 

For thee I am pre^red to die : 

Yea, gladly would I die, 0 king, 

If onfy life to thee I bring. 

[28] On hearing this the king, recognizing his son’s virtue, accepted 
his offer, saying, “Well, go, dear son.” And so he bade his parents 
farewell and left the city. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke half a stanza : 

Then the brave prince to his dear parents bade 
A last farewell, with low obeisance made. 


Then his parents and his sister and wife and the courtiers went forth 
from the city with him. And the prince here inquired of his father as to 
the way, and, after making careful arrangements and having admonished 
the others, he ascended the road and made for the abode of the ogre, 
as fearless as a maned lion. His mother, seeing him depart, could not 
'restrain herself and fell fainting on the earth. His father, stretching out 
his arms, wept^aloud. 


The Master, making the matter clear, spoke the other half stanza : 

His sire with outstretched arms, his son to stay. 

Wept sore. His mother, grieving, swooned away. 

And, thus making clear the prayer uttered by the father and the Act of Truth 
repeated by the mother and sister and wife, he uttered yet four more stanzas : 

But when his son had vanished quite 
From his despairing father’s sighl^ 

With hands upnused the gods he praised 
Kings Vaitma and Soma bight, 

Brahma and lords of Day and Night. 

* By these kept safe and sound of limb, 

Ewape, dear son, from ogre grim.’ 
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[29] 'As B&ma’s fiur-liiubed mother won^ 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Da^daka he sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought ; 
And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home unharmed.’ 

* Brother, in thee no fault at all 
Open or secret I recall; 

And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home unharmed.’ 

^Void of ofience art thou to me, 

I too. my lord, bear love to thee ; 

And by this Act of Truth I’ve charmed 
The gods to bring thee home unharmed.’ 


[30] And the prince, following his father’s directions, set out on the 
road to the dwelling of the ogre. But the ogre thought, Kshatriyas have 
many wiles: who knows what will happen 1” and climbing the tree 
he sat looking out for the coming of the king. On seeing the prince, 
he thought, *^The son has stopped his father and is coming himself. 
There's no fear about him.” And descending from the tree he sat with 
his back to him. On coming up the youth stood in front of the ogre, 
who then spoke this stanza : 

Whence art thou, youth so fair and fine? 

Knowest thou this forest realm is mine? 

They hold their lives but cheap who come 

Where savage ogres find a home. 

Hearing this, the youth spoke this stanza : 

I know th^ cruel ogre, well ; 

Within this mrost thou dost dwell. 

Jayaddisa’s trw.son stands here: 

Eat me and free my father dear. 

Then the ogre spoke this stanza : 

Jayaddisa’s true son I know ; 

Thv looks confess that it is so. 

[31] A hardship surely ’tis for thee 

To die, to set thy father free. 

Then the youth spoke this stanza: 

No mighty deed is this, I feel, 

To die, and for a fathers weal 

And mother’s love to pass away 

And win the bliss of heaven for aye. 

On hearing this, the ogre said, There is no creature, prince, that 
^ Bee Jtdmayafia, book iii. 
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is not afraid of death. Why are not you afraid ? And he told him the 
reason and recited two stanzas : 

No evil deed of mine at all, 

Open or secret, I recall : 

Well weighed are birth and death by me, 

As here, so ’tis in worlds to be. 

Eat mo to-day, O mighty one, 

And do the de^ that must be done. 

I’ll fall down dead from some high tree. 

Then eat my flesh, as pleaseth thee. 

[32] The ogre, on hearing his words, was terrified and said, “One 
cannot eat this man’s flesh and, thinking by some stratagem to make 
him run away, he said : 

If ’tis thy will to sacrifice 
Thy life, young prince, to free thy sire. 

Then go in haste is my advice 
And gather sticks to light a fire. 

Having so done, the youth returned to him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke another stanza : 

Then the brave prince did gather wood 
And, rearing high a mighty pyre, 

Cried, lighting it, * Prepare thy food ; 

See 1 1 have made a goodly fire.’ 


The ogre, when he saw the prince had returned and made a fire, said, 
“This is a lion-hearted fellow. Death has no terrors for him. Up 
to this time I have never seen so fearless a man.” And he sat there, 
astounded, from time to time looking at the youth. And he, seeing what 
the ogre was about, spoke this stanza : 

Stand not and gaze in dumb amaze. 

Take me and slay, and eat, I pray, 

[33] While still alive, 1 will contrive 

To make thee fain to eat to-day. 

Then the ogre, hearing his words, spoke this stanza : 

One so truthful, kindly, just. 

Surely never may be eaten. 

Or his head, who eats thee, must 
Be to sevenfold pieces beaten. 

The prince, on hearing this, said, “ If you do not want to eat me, why 
did you bid mo break sticks and make a fire?” and when the ogi’e replied, “ It 
was to test you ; for I thought you would run away,” the prince said, “ How 
now will you test me, seeing that, when in an animal form, I allowed 
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Sakka, king of heaven, to put my virtue to the test 1 ” And with these 
words he spoke this stanza: — 

^To Indra once like some poor brahmin drest 
The hare did offer its own flesh to eat ; 

Thenceforth its form was on the moon imprest ; 

That gracious orb as Yakkha now we greet. 

[34] The ogre, on hearing this, let the prince go and said. 

As the clear moon from R&hu’s grip set free 
Shines at midmonth with wonted brilliancy. 

So too do thou, Kampilla’s lord of might, 

Escaped from ogre, shed the joyous light 

Of thv bright presence, sorrowing friends to cheer, 

And bring back gladness to thy parents dear. 

And saying, ** Go, heroic soul,*’ he let the Great Being depart. And 
having made the ogre humble, he taught him the five moral laws, and, 
wishing to put it to the test whether or not he was an ogre, he thought, 
“ The eyes of ogres are red and do not wink. They cast no shadow and 
are free from all fear. This is no ogre ; it is a man. They say my father 
had three brothers carried off by an ogress ; fwo of them must have been 
devoured by her, and one will have been cherished by her with the love of 
a mother for her child : this must be he. I will take him with me and 
tell my father, and have him established on the throne.” And so thinking 
he cried, ** Ho ! Sir, you are no ogre ; you are my father’s elder brother. 
Well, come with me and raise your umbrella as emblem of sovei’eiguty in 
your ancestral kingdom.” And when ho replied, I am not a man,” the 
prince said, “You do not believe me. Is thei*e any one you will believe?” 
“Yes,” he said, “ there is in such and such a place an ascetic gifted with 
supernatural vision.’* So he took the ogre with him and went thera 
The ascetic no sooner caught sight of them than he said, “ With what 
object are you two descendant^ from a common ancestor walking here?” 
And with these words he told them how they were related. The man- 
eater believed and said, “ Dear friend, do you go home : as for me, I am 
bom with two natures in one form. I have no wish to be a king. I’ll 
become an ascetic.” So he was ordained to the religious life by the 
ascetic. Then the prince saluted him and returned to the city. 


[35] The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza : 

Then did bold prince Allnasattu pay 
All due obeisance to that ogre gnm. 

And free once more did wend his happy way 
Back to Kampilla, safe and sound of limb. 

’ See No. 816 Sasajataka, vol. iii. p. 84 (English version). The commentary adds 
that in the present Kalpa the moon is marked by a yakkha instead of a hare. 
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And when the youth reached the city, the Master explained to the townsfolk 
and the rest what the prince had done, and spoke the last stanza : 

' Thus faring forth afoot from town and country side, 

Lo ! eager throngs proclaim 
The doughty hero’s name, 

Or as aloft on car or elephant they ride 
With homage due they come 
To lead the victor home. 


The king heard that the prince had returned and set out to meet him, 
and the prince, escorted by a great multitude, came and saluted the king. 
And he asked him, saying, “ Dear son, how have you escaped from so 
terrible an ogre 1 ” And he said, Dear father, he is no ogre ; he is your 
elder brother and my uncle.’' And he told him all about it and said, 
** You must go and see my uncle.** The king at once ordered a drum to 
be beaten, and set out with a great retinue to visit the ascetics. The 
chief ascetic told them the whole story in full; how the child had been 
carried off by an ogress, and how instead of eating him she had brought 
him up as an ogre, and how they were related one to another. The king 
said, “Come, brother, do you reign as king.” “No, thank you. Sire,” 
he replied. “Then come and take up your abode in our park and I 
will supply you with the four requisites.” He refused to come. Then- 
the king made a settlement on a certain mountain, not far from their 
hermitage, and, forming a lake, prepared' cultivated fields and, bringing 
a thousand families with much treasure, he founded a big village and 
instituted a system of almsgiving for the ascetics. This village grew 
into the town Cullakaminasadamma. 

[36] The region where the ogre was tamed by the Great Being 
Sutasoma was to be known as the town of Mahakamm&sadamma \ 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth : — At the conclusion of the Truths the elder who supported his mother was 
established in the fruition of the First Path : — “ At that time the father and 
mother were members of the king’s household, the ascetic was S&riputta, the 
man-eater was AngulimAla, the young sister was Uppalavani^ft, the queen 
consort was Rfihula’s mother, prince Allnasattu was myself.” 

1 The founding of a place of this name occurs at the end of the Mah&sutasoma- 
J&taka, vol. v. p. 511. 
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No. 614. 

CHAODANTA-JlTAKA^ 


Large-eyed and peerleee orUy* 6to.~Thi8 was a story the Master, while 
sojourning at Jetavana, told of a female novice. A girl of good family at 
S&vatthi, they say, recognizing the misery of the lay life, embra!^ asceticism, 
and one day went with other Sisters to hear the Law from the Bodhisatta, as he 
sat preaching from a magnificent throne, and observing his person to be endued 
with extreme beauty of form arising from the power of illimitable merit, she 
thought, ** I wonder whether in a former existence those I once minister^ to 
were this man’s wives.” Then at that very moment the recollection of former 
existences came back to her. “ In the time of Chaddanta, the elephant, 1 was 
previously existing as this man’s wife.” And at the remembrance great joy and 
gladness sprang up in her heart. In her joyous excitement she laughs aloud 
as she thought, “ Few wives are well disposed to their husbands ; most of 
them are ill disposed. I wonder if I were well or ill disposed to this man.” 
And calling back her remembrance, she perceived that she had harboured a 
i^ght grudge in her heart a^inst Chaddanta, the mighty lord of elephants, who 
measured one hundred and twenty cubits, and had sent Sonuttara, a hunter, 
who with a poisoned arrow wounded and killed him. Then her sorrow awoke 
and her heart grew hot within her, and being unable to control her feelings, 
bursting into sobs she wept aloud. On seeing this the Master broke into a 
smile, and on being asked b v the assembly of the Brethren, ** What, Sir, was 
the cause of your smiling ? ” he said, “ Brethren, this young Sister wept, on 
recalling a sin she once committed against me.” And so saying he told a story 
of the past. 


[37] Once upon a time eight thousand royal elephants, by the exercise 
of supematural powers moving through the air, dwelt near lake Chaddanta 
in the Himalayas. At this time the Bodhisatta came to life as the son of 
the hhief elephant. He was ^s^ure white, with red feet and face. By 
and bye, when grown up, he was eighty-eight cubits high, one hundred and 
twenty cubits long. He had a trunk like to a silver rope, fifty-eight 
cubits long, and tusks fifteen cubits in circumference, thirty cubits long, 
and emitting six-coloured rays. He was the chief of a herd of eight 
thousand elephants and paid honour to pacceka buddhas. His two head 
queens were Oullasubhaddfi and Mah&subhadd&. The king elephant, with 
his herd numbering eight thousand, took up his abode in a Golden Cave. 
Now lake Chaddanta was fifty leagues long and fifty broad. In the middle 
of it, for a space extending twelve leagues, no sevftla or panaka plant is 
found, and it consists of water in appearance like a magic jewel. Next to 
this, encircling this water, was a thicket of pure white lilies, a league in 

^ In the Journal Asiatique for 1895, tom. v., N. B., will be found a oareftil study 
by M. L. Feer of the Ghaddanta-J&taka, based on a oomparison of five different ver- 
sions — ^two Pali, one Sanskrit, two Chioese. 
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breadth. Next to this, and encircling it, waa a thicket of pure blue lotus, 
a league in extent. Then came white and red lotuses, red and white 
lilies, and white esculent lilies, each also a league in extent and each 
encircling the one before. Next to these seven thickets came a mixed 
tangle of white and other lilies, also a league in extent, and encircling 
all the preceding ones. Next, in water as deep as elephants can stand 
in, was a thicket of red paddy. Next, in the surrounding water, was 
a grove of small shrubs, abounding in delicate and fragrant blossoms of 
blue, yellow, red and white. So these ten thickets were each a league 
in extent. Npxt came a thicket of various kinds of kidney beans. 
Next came a tangle of convolvulus, cucumber, pumpkin, gourd and other 
creepers. Then a grove of sugar-cane of the size of the areca-nut tree. 
Then a grove of plantains with fruit as big as elephant’s tusks. [38] 
Then a field of paddy. Then a grove of bread-fruit of the size of 
a water jar. Next a grove of tamarinds with luscious fruit. Then a 
grove of elephant-apple trees. Then a great forest of different kinds of 
trees. Then a bamboo grove. Such at this time was the magnificence 
of this region — its present magnificence is described in the Samyutta 
Commentary — but surrounding the bamboo grove were seven mountains. 
Starting from the extreme outside first came Little Black Mountain, 
next Great Black Mountain, then Water Mountain, Moon Mountain, 
Sun Mountain, Jewel Mountain, then the seventh in order Golden 
Mountain. This was seven leagues in height, rising all round the lake 
Chaddanta, like the rim of a bowl. The inner side of it was of a golden 
colour. From the light that issued from it lake Chaddanta shone like 
the newly risen sun. But of the outer mountains, one was six leagues in 
height, one five, one four, one three, one two, one a single league in 
height. Now in the north-east corner of the lake, thus girt about with 
seven mountains, in a spot where the wind fell upon the water, grew a big 
banyan tree. Its trunk was five leagues in circumference and seven 
leagues in height Four branches spread six leagues to the four points 
of the compass, and the branch which rose straight upwards was six 
leagues. So from the root upwards it was thirteen leagues in height, 
and from the extremity of the branches in one direction to the extremity 
of the branches in the opposite direction it was twelve leagues. And the 
tree was furnished with eight thousand shoots and stood forth in all its 
beauty, like to the bare Jewel Mount. But on the west side of lake 
Chaddanta, in the Golden Mount, was a golden cave, twelve leagues in 
extent. Chaddanta the elephant king, with his following of eight thousand 
elephants, in the rainy season lived in the golden cave ; in the hot season 
he stood at the foot of the great banyan tree, amongst its shoots, 
welcoming the breeze from off the water. Now one day they told him, 
*‘The great S&l grove is in flower.” So attended by his herd he was 
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minded to disport himself in the Sal grove, [39] and going thither he 
struck with his frontal globe a Sal tree in full bloom. At that moment 
Cullasubhadda stood to windward, and dry twigs mixed with dead leaves 
and red ants fell upon her person. But Mahasubhaddd. stood to leeward, 
and flowei'S with pollen and stalks and green leaves fell on her. Thought 
Cullasubhadda, ** He let fall on the wife dear to him flowers and pollen 
and fresh stalks and leaves, but on my person he dropped a mixture of 
dry twigs, dead leaves and red ants. Well, I shall know what to do I ” 
And she conceived a grudge against the Great Being. Another day the 
king elephant and his attendant herd went down to lake Chaddanta to 
bathe. Then two young elephants took bundles of usira root in their 
trunks and gave him a bath, rubbing him down as it were mount 
Kel&sa. And when he came out of the water, they bathed the two 
queen elephants, and they too came out of the water and stood before 
the Great Being. Then the eight thousand elephants entered the lake 
and, disporting themselves in the water, plucked various flowers from the 
lake, and adorned the Great Being as if it had been a silver shrine, and 
afterwards adorned the queen elephants. Theii a certain elephant, as he 
swam about the lake, gathered a large lotus with seven shoots and offered 
it to the Great Being. And he, taking it in his trunk, sprinkled the 
pollen on his forehead and presented the flower to the chief elephant, 
Mahftsubhadda. On seeing this her rival said, **This lotus with seven 
shoots he also gives to his favourite queen and not to me,” and again 
she conceived a grudge ‘against him. Now one day when the Bodhisatta 
had dressed luscious fruits and lotus stalks and fibres with the nectar of 
the flower, and was entertaining flve hundred pacceka buddhas, Cullasu- 
bbadd& offered the wild fruits she had got to the pacceka buddhas, and 
she put up a pittyer to this eflfect : ** Hereafter, when 1 pass hence, may I 
be reborn as the royal tiiaiden^ubhadd& in the Madda king’s family, and 
on coming of age may 1 attain to the dignity of queen consort to the 
king of Benares. Then 1 shall be dear and chaiming in his eyes, and 
in a position to do what 1 please. So 1 will speak to the king and 
send a hunter with a poisoned arrow to wound and slay this elephant. 
[40] And thus may 1 be able to have brought to me a pair of his 
tusks that emit six-coloui*ed rays.” Thenceforth she took no food and 
pining away in no long time she died, and came to life again as the 
child of the queen consort in the Madda kingdom, and was named 
Subhadda. And when she was of a suitable age, they gave her in 
marriage to the king of Benares. And she was dear and pleasing in 
his eyes, and the chief of sixteen thousand wives. And she recalled to 
mind her former existences and thought, ** My prayer is fulfilled ; now will 
I have this elephant’s tusks brought to me.” Then she anointed her body 
with common oil, put on a soiled robe, and lay in bed pretending to be 
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sick. Tho king said, “ Whera is Siibhadd& ? ” And hearing that she was 
sick, he .entered the royal closet and sitting on the bed he stroked her 
back and uttered the first stanza: 

Laige-eyed and i^eerless one, my queen, so pale, to grief a prey, 

Like wreath that’s trampled under foot, why fadest thou away ? 

On hearing this she spoke the second stanza : 

As it would seen], all in a dream, a longing sore I had ; 

My wish is vain this boon to gain, and that is why I’m sad. 

The king, on hearing this, spoke a stanza : 

All joys to which in this glad world a mortal may aspire, 

Whate’er they want is mine to grant, so tell me thy desire. 

On hearing this the queen said, Great king, my desire is hard to 
attain ; I will not now say what it is, but I would have all the hunters that 
there are in your kingdom gathered together. [41] Then will I tell it in 
the midst of them.” And to explain her meaning, she spoke the next 
stanza 

Let hunters all obey thy call, within this realm who dwell. 

And what 1 fain firom them would gain. I’ll in their presence tell. 

The king agreed, and issuing forth from the royal chamber he gave 
orders to his ministers, saying, ^‘Ilave it proclaimed by beat of drum that 
all the hunters that are in the kingdom of Kasi, three hundred leagues in 
extent, are to assemble.” They did so, and in no long time tho hunters 
that dwelt in the kingdom of Kasi, bringing a present according to their 
means, had their arrival announced to the king. Now they amounted in 
all to about sixty thou.sand. And the king, hearing that they had come, 
stood at an open window and stretching forth his hand he told the queen 
of their arrival and said ; 

Here then behold our hunters bold, well trained in venery, 

Theirs is the skill wild be^ists to Idll, and all would die for me. 

The queen, on hearing this, addressed them and spoke another stanza : 

Ye hunters bold, assembled here, 

Unto my words, I i>ray, give ear: 

Dreaming, methought an elephant I saw. 

Six-tusk^ ^ and white without a flaw: 

His tusks I crave and fain would have; 

Nought else avails this life to save. 

The hunters, on hearing this, replied : 

Ne’er did our sires in times of old 
A six-tusked elephant behold: 

[42] Tell us what kind of beast might be 
That which appeared in dreams to thee. 

^ The Seholiaet explains ehahhittam (Sanskrit sha4viahana) six-tusked as ehabhanna 
six-ooionred, perhaps more completely to identify the hero of the story with the 
Buddha. 
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After this still another stanza was spoken bj them : 

Four points, North, South, East, West, one sees, 

Four intermediate are to these, 

Nadir and zenith add, and then 
Say at which point of all the ten 
This royal elephant might be, 

That in a dream appeam to thee. 

After these words Subhaddft, looking at all the hunters, spied amongst 
them one that was broad of foot, with a calf swollen like an alms basket, 
big in the knee and ribs, thick-bearded, with yellow teeth, disfigured with 
scars, conspicuous amongst them all as an ugly, hulking fellow, named 
Sonuttara, who had once been an enemy of the Great Being. And she 
thought, **He will be able to do my bidding,” and with the king’s per- 
mission she took him with her and, climbing to the highest floor of the 
seven-storeyed palace, she threw open a window to the North, and 
stretching forth her hand towards the Northern Himalayas she uttered 
four stanzas: 

Due north, beyond seven mountains vast, 

One comes to Golden Cliff at last, 

A height by goblin forms possessed 
And bright with flowers from foot to crest. 

Beneath this goblin peak is seen 
A cloud-shapM mass of darkest green, 

[43] A royal banyan tree whose roots 
Yield vigour to eight thousand shoots. 

There dwells invincible in might 
This elephant, six-tusked and white, 

With herd eight thousand strong for fight. 

Their tusks to chariot-poles are like. 

Wind-swift are they to guard or strike. 

Panting and grim they stand and glare. 

Provoked by slightest breath of air. 

If they one bom of man should see. 

Their wrath consumes him utterly. 

Sonuttara on hearing this was terrified to death and said : 

Turquoise or pearls of brilliant sheen. 

With many a gold adornment, queen, 

In royal houses may be seen. 

[44] What wouldst thou then with ivory do, 

Or wilt thou slay these hunters true? 

Then the queen spoke a stanza : 

Consumed with grief and spite am I, 

When I recall my injury. 

Grant me, O hunter, what I crave. 

And five choice hamlets thou Shalt have. 

And with this she said, Friend hunter, when I gave a gift to the 
pacceka buddhas, I oflered up a prayer that I might have it in my power 
to kill this six-tusked elephant and get possession of a pair of his tusks. 
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This was not merely seen by me in a vision, but the prayer that I offered 
up will be fulfilled. Do thou go and fear not.” And so saying she 
reassured him. And he agreed to her words and said, **So be it, lady ; 
but first make it clear to me and tell me where is his dwelling-place,” and 
inquiring of her he spoke this stauza : 

Where dwells hel Where may he be found? 

What road is his, for bathing bound ? 

Where does this royal creature swim? 

Tell us the way to capture him. 

[45] Then by recalling her former existence she clearly saw the spot 
and told him of it in these two stanzas : 

Not far this bathing-place of his, 

A deep and goodly pool it is: 

There bees do swarm and flowers abound. 

And there this royal beast is found. 

Now lotus-crowned, fresh from his bath 
He gladly takes his homeward path. 

As lily-white and tall he moves 
fiehind the queen he fondly loves. 

Sonuttara on hearing this agreed, saying, **Fair lady, I will kill the 
elephant and bring you his tusks.” Then in her joy she gave him a 
thousand pieces and said, **Go home meanwhile, and at the end of seven 
days you shall set out thither,” aud dismissing him she summoned smiths 
and gave them an order and said, ^*Sir8, we have need of an axe, a spade, 
an auger, a hammer, an instrument for cutting bamboos, a grass-cutter, 
an iron staff, a peg, an iron three-pronged fork ; make them with all speed 
and bring them to us.” And sending for workers in leather, she charged 
them, saying, **Sir8, you must make us a leather sack, holding a 
hogshead’s weight ; we have need of leather ropes and straps, shoes big 
enough for an elephant, and a leather parachute: make them with all 
speed and bring them to us.” And both smiths and workers in leather 
quickly made everything [46] and brought and offered them to her. 
Having provided everything requisite for the journey, together with 
firewood and the like, she put all the appliances and necessaries for the 
journey, such as baked meal and so forth, in the leather sack. The whole 
of it came to about a hogshead in weight. And Sonuttara, having com- 
pleted his arrangements, arrived on the seventh day and stood respectfully 
in the presence of the queen. Then she said, ** Friend, all appliances for 
your journey are completed : take the 4 this sack.” And^he being a stout 
knave, as strong as five elephants, caught up the sack as if it had been a 
bag of cakes, and, placing it on his hips, stood as it were with empty hands. 
GullasubhaddS gave the provisions to the hunter's attendants and, telling 
the king, dismissed Sonuttara. And he, with an obeisance to the king and 
queen, descended from the palace and, placing his goods in a chariot, set out 
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from the city with a great retinue, and passing through a succession of 
villages and hamlets reached the frontiers. Then ho turned back the 
people of the country and went on with the dwellers on the borders till 
he entered the forest, and passing beyond the haunts of men he sent back 
the border people too, and proceeded quite alone on a road to a distance of 
thirty leagues, traversing a dense growth of ku 9 a and other grasses, 
thickets of basil, reeds and rest-harrow, clumps of thick-thorn and canes, 
thickets of mixed growth, jungles of reed and cane, dense forest growth, 
impenetrable even to a snake, thickets of trees and bamboos, tracts of 
mud and water, mountain tracts, eighteen regions in all, one after 
another. The jungles of grass he cut with a sickle, the thickets of 
basil and the like he cleared with his instrument for cutting bamboos, 
the trees he felled with an axe, and the oversized ones he first pierced 
with an auger. Then, pursuing his way, he fashioned a ladder in the 
bamboo grove and climbing to the top of the thicket, he laid a 
single bamboo, which he had cut, over the next clump of bamboos, and 
thus creeping along on the top of the thicket he reached a morass. 
[47] Then he spread a dry plank on the mud, and stepping on it he 
threw another plank before him and so crossed the morass. Then he 
made a canoe and by means of it crossed the flooded region, and at 
last stood at the foot of the mountains. Then he bound a three-pronged 
grappling-iron with a rope and flinging it aloft he caused it to lodge 
fast in the mountain. Then climbing up by the rope he d tilled the 
mountain with an iron staff tipped with adamant, and knocking a peg 
into the hole he stood on it^ Then drawing out the grappling-iron he 
once more lodged it high up on the mountain, and from this position letting 
the leather rope hang down, he took hold of it and descended and fastened 
the rope on the peg below. Then seizing the rope with his left hand and 
taking a hammer in his righ^e struck a blow on the rojie, and having 
thus pulled out the peg he once more climbed up. In this way he mounted 
to the top of the first mountain and then commencing his descent .on the 
other side, having knocked as before a peg into the top of the first 
mountain and bound the rope on his leather sack and wrapped it round 
the peg, he sat within the sack and let himself down, uncoiling the rope 
like a spider letting out his thread. Then letting his leather parachute 
catch the wind, he went down like a bird — so at least they say. Thus did 
the Master tell how in obedience to Subhadd&’s words the hunter sallied 
forth from the city and traversed seventeen different tracts till he reached 
a mountainous region, and how he there crossed over six mountains and 
climbed to the top of Golden Cliff : 

The hunter hearing, imalarmed. 

Set forth with bow and quiver armed, 

And crossing o’er seven mountains vast 
Reached nome Golden Cliff at last. 
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Gaining the TOblin-haunted height^ 

What cloud-shaped mass bursts on his sight? 

A royal banyan ’tis whose roots 
Support eight thousand spreading shoots. 

[48] There stood invincible in might 
An elephant six-tusked and white, 

With herd eight thousand strong for light ; 

Their tusks to chariot-|K>le8 are like : 

Wind-swift are they to guard or strike. 

Hard by a pool — ^tis full to the brim, 

Fit place for royal beast to swim; 

Its lovely banks with flowers abound 
And buzzing bees swarm all around. 

Marking the way the creature went 
Whene’er on bathing thought intent, 

He sunk a pit, to d^ so mean 
Urged by the wrath of spiteful queen. 

Hera follows the story from beginning to end : the hunter, it is said, 
after seven yeara, seven months and seven days, having reached the dwelling- 
place of the Great Being in the manner related above, took note of his 
dwelling-place and dug a pit there, thinking, ** I will take my stand here 
and wound the loi*d of elephants and bring about his death.” Thus did he 
arrange matters and went into the forest and cut down trees to make posts 
and prepared a lot of material. [49] Then when the elephants went to 
bathe, in the spot where the king elepliant used to stand, he dug a square 
pit with a huge mattock, and the soil that he dug out he sprinkled on the 
top of the water, as if he were sowing seed, and on the top of stones like 
mortars he fixed posts, and fitted them with weights and ropes and spread 
planks over them. Next he made a hole of the size of an arrow and threw 
on the top earth and rubbish, and on one side he made an entrance for 
himself, and so, when the pit was finished, at break of day he fastened on 
a false top knot and donned robes of yellow and, taking his bow and a 
poisoned arrow, he went down and stood in the pit. 


The Master, to make the whole thing clear, said : 

The pit with planks he first did hide, 
Then bow in hand he got inside. 

And as the elephant passed by, 

A mighty shaft the wretch let fly. 

The wounded beast loud roared with pain 
And all the herd roared back again: 
Crushed boughs and trampled grass betray 
Where panic flight directs their way. 

Their lord had well nigh slain his foe. 

So mad with pain was he, when lo ! 

A robe of vellow met his eyes. 

Emblem of sainthood, priestly ^ise 
And deemed inviolate by the wise. 
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[50] The Master, falling into conversation with the hunter, spoke a couple of 
stanzas: 

Whoso is marred with sinful taint 
And void of truth and self-restraint. 

Though robed in yellow he may be, 

No cudm to sanctity has he. 

But one that’s free from sinfiil taint, ^ 

Endued with truth and self-restraint, 

And firmly fixed in righteousness. 

Deserves to wear the ydlow dress. 


[51] So saying, the Great Being, extinguishing all feeling of anger 
towards him, asked him, saying, *‘Why did you wound me? Was it for 
your own advantage or were you suborned by some one else?” 


The Master explaining the matter then said : 

The beast with mighty shaft laid low, 
Unruffled still, adores^ his foe : 
^What object, friend, in slaying me. 
And, pray, who instigated thee?’ 


Then the hunter told him and uttered this stanza : 

The king of Kftsi’s favoured queen 
Subhaddft told me she had seen 
Thy form in dreams, *and so,’ said she, 

4’11 have his tusks ; go, bring them me.’ 

Hearing this, and recognizing that this was the work of Cullasubhadda, 
he bore his sufiferings patiently and thought, **8he does not want my tusks; 
she sent him because she wishe^^ kill me,’ and, to illustrate the matter, 
he uttered a couple of stanzas : 

Rich store of goodly tusks have 1, 

Relics of my dead ancestry, 

And this well knows that cursed dame, 

’Tis at my life the wretch doth aim. 

[52] Rise, hunter, and or ere 1 die. 

Saw off these tusks of ivory : 

Go bid the shrew be of good cheer, 

*The beast is slain ; his tusks are here.’ 

Hearing his words the hunter rose up from the place where ha was 
sitting and, saw in hand, came close to him to cut off his tuska Now the 
elephant, being like a mountain eighty cubits high, was but ineffectually 
cut. For the man could not reach to his tusks. So the Great Being, 
bending his body towards him, lay with his head down. Then the hunter 
climbed up the trunk of the Great Being, pressing it with his feet as 
though it were a silver rope, and stood on his forehead as if it had been 
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Kel&sa peak. Then he inserted his foot into his mouth, and striking the 
fleshy purt of it with his knee, he climbed down from the beast’s forehead 
and thrust the saw into his mouth. The Great Being suflered excruciating 
pain and his mouth was charged with blood. The hunter, shifting about 
from place to plaoe, was still unable to out the tusks with his saw. So 
the Great Being letting the blood drop from his mouth, rasigning himself 
to the agony, asked, saying, '*Sir, cannot you cut them?” And on his 
saying *<No,” he recovered his presence of mind and said, ** Well then, since 
I myself have not strength enough to raise my trunk, do you lift it up for 
me and let it seize the end of the saw.” The hunter did so : and the Great 
Being seized the saw with his trunk and moved it backwards and 
forwards, and the tusks were cut off as it were sprouts. Then bidding 
him take the tusks, he said, ** I don’t give you these, friend hunter, 
because I do not value them, [53] nor as one desiring the position of 
Sakka, M&ra or Brahma, but the tusks of omniscience are a hundred 
thousand times dearer to me than these are, and may this meritorious 
act be to me the cause of attaining Omniscience.” And as he gave him 
the tusks, he asked, How long were you coming here ? ” ** Seven 

years, seven months, and seven days.” ** Go then by the magic power 
of these tusks, and you shall reach Benares in seven days.” And he 
gave him a safe conduct and let him go. And after he had sent him 
away, before t)ie other elephants and Subhadd& had returned, he was 
dead. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The hunter then the tusks did saw 
From out that noble creature’s jaw, 

And with his shining, matchless prize 
Home with all speea he quickly hies. 

When he was gone, the herd of elephants not finding their enemy 
came back. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Sad at his death and full of fright, 

The herd that took to panic flight, 

Seeing no trace of cruel foe. 

Returned to find their chief laid low. 

[54] And with them also came Subhaddft, and they all then and there 
with weeping and lamentation betook them to the pacceka buddhas who 
had been so friendly to the Great Being, and said, ** Sirs, he who supplied 
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you with the necessaries of life has died from the wound of a poisoned 
arrow. Come and see where his dead body is exi)osed.” And the five 
hundred pacceka buddhas {lassing through the air alighted in the sacred 
enclosure. At that moment two young elephants, lifting up the body of 
the king elephant with their tusks, and so causing it to do homage to the 
pacceka buddhas, raised it aloft on a pyre and burned it. The pacceka 
buddhas all through the night rehearsed scripture texts in the cemetery. 
The eight thousand elephants, after extinguishing the flames, first bathed 
and then, with Subhadd& at their head, returned to their place of abode. 


The Master, to make this matter clear, said : 

They wept and wailed, as it is said, 
Each heaping dust upon his head, 
Then slow returning home were seen. 
Behind their ever gracious queen. 


And Soniittara within seven days reached Benares with his tusks. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The hunter straight to K^i hies 
Bearing his bright and matchless prize 
— The noble creaturo*s tusks, I mean, 
Cheerihg all hefxrts with golden sheen — 
And to that royal dame he said, 

‘ Here are his tusks : the beast is dead.’ 


[55] Now in offering thm to the queen, he said, ** Lady, the elephant, 
against whom you conceived ^grudge in your heart for a trifling offence, 
has been slain by me.” “ Do you tell me that he is dea<l?” she cried. 
And he gave her the tusks, saying, ** Be assured that he is dead : here are 
his tusks.” She received the tusks adorned with six different coloured 
rays on her jewelled fan, and, placing them on her lap, gazed at the tusks 
of one who in a former existence had been her dear lord and she thought, 
This fellow has come with the tusks he cut from the auspicious elephant 
that he slew with a poisoned shaft.” And at the remembrance of the 
Great Being she was filled with so great sorrow that she could not endure 
it, but her heart then and there was broken and that very day she died. 


The Master, to make the story clear, said : 

His tusks no sooner did she see 
— Her own dear lord of old was he— 

Than straight her heart through grief did break 
And she, poor fool, died for his mce. 
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When he, almighty and all wise, 

Broke into smiles before their eyes, 

Straightway these holy Brethren thought, 

‘Sure Buddhas never smile for nought.^ 

‘She whom you used to se^’ he said, 

‘A yellow-robed ascetic maid. 

Was erst a queen and I,’ he cried, 

‘Was that king elephant who died.’ 

‘The wretch who took those tusks so white, 

Unmatched on earth, so shining bright, 

[56] And brought them to Benares town 
Is now as Devadatta known.* 

Buddha from his own knowledge told 
This long drawn tale of times of old, 

In all its sad variety. 

Though free from pain and grief was he. 

That elephant of long ago 
Was I, the king of all the band, 

And, Brothers, I would have you so 
This Birth aright to understand. 

These stanzas were recorded by elders as they chanted the Law and sang the 
praises of the Lord of all Power. 

[57] And on hearing this discourse a multitude entered the First Path, but 
the Sister afterwards by spiritual insight attained to Sainthood. 


No. 515. 

SAMBHAYA-JlTARA. 

“ This ruUy^ etc , — This story the Master when residing at Jetavana told 
concerning the Perfection of Wi^om. The circumstances leading to the intro- 
ductory story will be set forth in the Mah&ummagga Birth 


Once upon a time a king called Dhanafijaya Korabya reigned in the 
city of Indapatta in the Kuril kingdom. A brahmin named SucTrata 
was his priest and adviser in things temporal and spiritual. The king 
ruled his kingdom righteously, in the exercise of almsgiving and other 
good works. Now one day he prepared a question about the service of 
Truth, and having seated the brahmin SucTrata and paid him due honour, 
he put his* question to him in the form of four stanzas : 

This rule and lordship I disdain, 

Suolrata, for I would fain 

Be great, and o’er the wide world reign. 

* Yol. vi. p. 829. Jitaka, No. 646. 
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By right alone— wrong I eschew — 

For whatsoe’er is good and true 
Kings above all men should pursue. 

By this for ever free fh)m blame, 
and hereafter, we may claim 
Midst gods and men a glorious name. 

Know, brahmin, that I fain would do 
WhaWer is deemed both good and true. 

So pray, when asked, declare to me 
The OoM and True, what they may be. 

[58] Now this was a profound question, falling within the ran^ of a 
Buddha. This is a question one should put to an Omniscient Buddha, and, 
failing him, to a Bodhisatta who is seeking the Gift of Omniscience. 
But Sucimta, by reason of his not being a Bodhisatta, could not solve the 
question, and, so far from assuming an air of wisdom, he confessed his 
incom{)etency in the following stanza : 

No one but Vidhura^ 0 king, 

Hath power to tell this wondrous thing. 

What 18 , my lord, the Good and True, 

That thou art ever fain to do. 

The king on hearing his wotxls said, **Go then, brahmin, at once,” and 
he gave him a present to take with him, and in his eagerness to get him off, 
he repeated this stanza : 

lio! straight this weight of gold, my friend, 

By th.ee to Vidhura I send; 

Meet gift for am who best can show 
The Good and True that I would know. 

[59] And with these words he gave him a tablet of gold, worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, on which to write the answer to the 
question, a chariot to travel in, an army to escort him, and a present to 
offer, and straightway despatched him. Issuing from the city of Indapatta, 
not going straight to Benares, he first visited all places wheresoever sages 
dwell, and, not finding any one in all India to solve the question, he 
gradually approached Benares. Taking up his abode there, he went with 
a few followers to the house of Vidhura, at the time of the early meal, and 
having announced his arrival, he was invited in and found Vidhura at 
breakfast in his own house. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated the seventh stanza : 

Then straight in haste did Bhftradvftja* wend 
His way to Vidhura, and found his friend 
Sitting at home, and ready to partake 
Of simple fare, nis early mst to break. 


> Vidhura, the commentary ezplaine, was the chaplain of the king of Benares. 
* Bhftradvaja is the family name of Sudrata. 
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Now Vidhura was a friend of his youth, and had been educated in the 
family of the same master, so after partaking of the meal with him, when 
breakfast was over, and Sucirata was comfortably seated, on being asked 
by Vidhura, <<What brings you here, friend?” he told him why he had 
come and repeated the eighth stanza : 

I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Sprung fiom Yudhit^ilaS and this his quest. 

To ask thee, Vidhui^ to tell to me 
The True and Good, what it may surely be. 

[60] At that time the brahmin thinking to collect the ideas of a 
number of people pursues his quests like to one piling up as it were a very 
Ganges flood, and there is no time for solving the problem. So stating 
the case he repeated the ninth stanza : 

O’erwhelmed W such a mighty theme 
As ’twere by Ganges’ flooded stream, 

I cannot tell what this may be, 

The Good and True you seek nom me. 

And so saying he added : I have a clever son, far wiser than I am : 
he will make it clear to you. Go to him.” And he repeated the tenth 
stanza : 

A son I have, my very own, 

’Mongst men as BhadrakSra known ; 

Go seek him out, and he’ll declare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness are. 

On hearing this Sudrata leaving Vidhura’s house went to the dwelling 
of Bhadrak&ra, and found him seated at breakfast in the midst of his 
people. 


The Master, to clear up the matter, repeated the eleventh stanza : 

Then Bharadvaja hastily 
To Bhadrakara’s home did hi^ 

Where amidst friends, all gathered round, 

Seated at ease the youth was found. 


On his arrival there he was hospitably received by the youth Bhadra- 
kara with the offer of a chair and gifts, and taking his seat, on being asked 
why he had come, he repeated the twelfth stanza : 

[61] I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Bpnmg from Yudhitthila, and this his quests 
To a^ thee, Bhadrakara, to show me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 

Then Bhadrak&ra said to him, *<Ju8t now, Sir, I am intent on an 
intrigue with another man’s wife. My mind is ill at ease, so I cannot 

^ The Kurus were desoended from Yudhishthira. 
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answer your question, but my young brother Saiijaya has a clearer intellect 
than 1 have. Ask him : he will answer your question.” And in order 
to send him there, he repeated two stanzas : 

Good venison I leave, a lizard to pursue: 

How then should I know aught am>ut the Good and True? 

IVe a young brother, you must know, 

Named San^aya. So, brahmin, go 
And seek him out, and he’ll dedare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness are. 

He at once set out for the house of Safijaya, and was welcomed by him 
and on being asked why he had come he told him the reason. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, uttered two stanzas : 

Then Bh&radvaja hastily 
To home of Sanjaya did hie. 

Where amidst friends, all gathered round. 
Seated at ease the youth was found. 

1 come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 
^ning from Yudhitthila, and this his quest. 

To ask thee, Saiijaya, to show to me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 


But Sahjaya also was engaged in an intrigue and said to him, Sir, 
I am in purauit of another man’s wife, and going down to the Ganges 
[62] I cross over to the other side. Evening and morning as I cross the 
stream, 1 am in the jaws of death : therefore my mind is disturbed, and 
I shall not be able to ^swer your question, but my young brother 
Sambhava, a boy of seven years, is a hundred thousand times superior to 
me in knowledge. He will tell you : go and ask him.” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two stanzas : 

Death opens wide his jaws for me. 

Early and late. How tell to thee 
Of Truth and Goodness, what they be? 

I’ve a young brother, you must know, 

Called Sambhava. So, brahmin, go. 

And seek him out. He will declare 
To thee what Truth and Goodness ore. 
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Oh hearing this Sucirata thought^ ‘‘This question must be the most 
wonderful thing in the world. I fancy no one is equal to answering it,” 
and so thinking he repeated two stanzas : 

This marvel strange misliketh me, 

Nor sire nor sons, none of the three, . 

Knows how to solve this mystery. 

If ye thus fail, can this mere youth 
Know aught of Goodness and of Truth? 

On hearing this Salljaya said, *‘Sir, do not regard young Sambhava as a 
mere boy. If there is no one that can answer your question, go and ask 
him.” And, describing the qualities of the youth by similes that illustrated 
the case, he re])eated twelve stanzas : 

[63] Ask Sambhava nor scorn his youth. 

He knows right well and he can tell 
Of Goodness and of Truth. 

As the clear moon outshines the starry host, 

Their meaner glories in his splendour lost, 

E’en so the stripling Sambhava appears 
To excel in Wisdom far beyond his years ; 

Ask Sambhava nor scorn his youth. 

Ho knows right well and ho can tell 
Of Goodness and of Truth, 

As charming April doth all months outvie 
With budding nowera txnd woodland greenery. 

E’en so the stripling Sambhava appears &c. 

As GandhamSdana, its snowy height 
AVith forest clad and heavenly herbs bodight, 

Diffusing light and fragrance all around, 

For myriad gods a refuge sui'e is found. 

E’en so the stripling &c. 

As glorious fire, ablaze thro’ some morass 
With wreathing spire, insatiate, oats the grass 
Leaving a blackened [Mitli, where’er it pass. 

Or os a ghee-fed dame in darkest night 
On choicest wood doth whet its api)etite, 

Shining conspicuous on some distant height. 

E’en so the stripling &c. 

An ox by strength, a horse by speed. 

Displays his excellence of breed, 

A cow by milk in copious flow, 

A sage by his wise words we know. 

E’en so the stripling &c. 

[64] While Sanjaya was singing the praises of Sambhava, Sucirata 
thought^ will find out by putting the question to him,” so he asked, 

“ Where is your young brother ? ” Then he opened the window and 
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Btretching forth his hand, he said, “ Ton see yonder boy with a complexion 
like gold, playing with other youths in the street before the door of the 
mansion : that is my young brother. Go up to him and ask him ; he will 
answer your question with all the charm of a Buddha.” Sucirata, on hear- 
ing his words, descended from the mansion, and drew nigh to the boy at 
the very moment that he was standing with his garment loose and thrown 
over his shoulder, [65] and picking up some dirt with both hands. , 


The Master, to explain the matter, repeated a stanza: 

Then £hftradv&ja hastily 
To home of Sambhava did hie, ‘ 

And there out in the public way 
The little boy was found at play. 


The Great Being, when he saw the brahmin come and stand before 
him, asked, Friend, what brings you here f ” He replied, Dear youth, 
1 am wandering through all India, and not finding any one competent to 
answer the question I put to him, I have come to you.” The boy thought, 
** There is a question, they say, that has not been decided in all India. 
He has come to me. I am old in knowledge.” And becoming ashamed 
he dropped the dirt that he held in his hand, readjusted his garment and 
said, Brahmin, ask on, and I will tell you with the fiuent mastery of a 
Buddha,” and in his omniscience he invited him to choose what he would 
ask. Then the brahmin asked his question in the form of a stanza : 

I come at far-famed Kuru king’s behest, 

Sprung from Y^dbitthila, and this his quest, 

To ask thee, Sambhava, to show to me 
Goodness and Truth, what they may surely be. 

What he wanted became clear to Sambhava, as it were the full moon 
in the middle of the sky. ‘‘Then listen to me,” he said, and answering 
the question as to the Service of Truth he uttered this stanza : 

I’ll tell thee. Sir, and tell aright. 

E’en as a man of wisdom might, 

The king shall know the Gom and True, 

But who knows what the king will do? 

And as he stood in the street and taught the Truth with a voice sweet 
as honey, the sound spread over the whole of the city of Benares, to twelve 
leagues on every side. Then the king and all his viceroys and other rulers 
assembled together, and the Great Being in the midst of the multitude set 
forth his exposition of the Truth. 
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[66] Having thus promised in this stanza to answer the question, he 
now gave the answer as to the Service of Truth : 

In answer to the king, Sucirata, proclaim, 

^To-morrow and To-day aro never quite the same; 

I bid thee then, 0 king Yudhitthil^ be wise 
And prompt to seize wliate’er i^casion may arise.’ 

I fain would have thee too, Sucirata, suggest 
A thought in which his mind may prohtoblv rest, 

*A king all wicked ways should carcmlly eschew. 

Nor, like bewildered fool, an evil course pursue.’ 

To loss of his own soul he never should transgress, 

Nor e’er be guilty of deeds of unrighteousness, 

Himself ne’er be engaged in any evil way, 

Nor ever in wrong path a brother lead astray. 

Those points to carry out whoso doth rightly know, 

Like waxing moon, as king in fame doth ever grow. 

A shining light to friends and dear unto his kin, 

And, when his body fails, the sago to heaven will win. 

[67] The Great Being thus, like to one making the moon to rise in 
the sky, answered the brahmin's question with all the mastery of a 
Buddha. The people roared and shouted and clapped their hands. And 
there arose a thousand cries of applause with great wavings of cloths and 
snapping of fingers. And they cast off the trinkets on their hands. And 
the value of what they threw down amounted to about a crore. And 
the king of Benares in liis joy f paid him great honour. And Sucirata, 
after offering him a thousand weight of gold, wrote down the answer to 
the question with vermilion on a golden tablet, and on coming to the city 
of Indapatta he told the king the answer as to the Service of Truth. And 
the king abiding Hteadfa.st in righteousness attained to heaven. 


At the end of the los.son the Master said, “Not merely now. Brethren, but 
formerly too, the Tathagata was great in answering questions,” and he identified 
the Birth : “At that time Ananda was king Dhananjaya, Anuruddha was 
Sucirata, Kassapa Vidliura, Moggallilna Bh^rak&ra, Sariputta the youth 
Sahjaya, and 1 myself was the wise Bambhava.” 


No. 616. 

mahAkapi-jataka. 

“A king of rfc.— This story was told by the Master, when dwelling in. 

the Bamboo Grove, about Devadatta’s hurling a stone at him. [6A] So when 
the Brethren blamed L^vadatta for having suborned archers to shoot the 
Buddha and afterwards hurled a stone at him, the Master said, “ Not now only, 
but formerly also, Devadatta 6ung a stone at me,” and so saying he related a 
story of the past. 
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Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, a Brahmin 
husbandman in a village of K&si, after ploughing his fields, loosened his 
oxen and began to work with a spade. The oxen, while cropping leaves 
in a clump of trees, little by little escaped into the forest. The man, 
discovering that it was late, laid aside his spade to look for his oxen, and 
not finding them he was overcome with grief and wandered about the 
forest, seeking them, till he had entered the Himalaya region. There 
having lost his bearings ho roamed about for seven days fasting, but seeing 
a tinduka tree he climbed up it to eat the fruit. Slipping off the tree he 
fell sixty cubits into a he) Mike abyss,, where he passed ten days. At that 
time the Bodhisatta was living in the shape of a monkey, and while eating 
wild fruits he caught sight of the man, and after practising with a stone 
he hauled the fellow out. While the monkey was asleep, the man split 
his head open with a stone. The Great Being, becoming aware of his 
action, sprang up and perched on a branch of the tree and cried, Ho ! 
Sirrah, you walk on the ground ; 1 will just point out to you the way from 
the top of the tree and then will be off.’* So he rescued the fellow from 
the forest, set him on the right road and then himself disappeared in the 
mountainous region. The man, because he had sinned against the Great 
Being, became a leper, and even in this world appeared as a preta in human 
form. For seven years he was overwhelmed with pain, and in his wander- 
ings to and fro he found his way into the Migacira park in Benares, and 
spreading a plantain leaf in the enclosure he lay down, half maddened by 
his sufferings. At that moment the king of Benares came to the park and 
as he walked about he saw the man and asked him, “ Who are you, and 
what have you done to bring this suffering upon you 1 ** And he told the 
king the whole story at length. 



The Master, to make the matter clear, said ; 

A king of Kasi who, they say. 

O’er great Benares once held sway, 

With courtier friends the road to cheer, 

Unto Migacira draw near. 

[69] A brahmin there the king did sec 
— A walking skeleton was he — 

His skin was white with leprous blood 
And rough like gnarl^ ebon wood^ 

Astonied at the piteous sight 
Of this sore troubled, luckless wight, 

‘Alas! poor wretch,’ he cried, ‘declara 
What name ’mongst ogres thou dost bear.’ 


Baubinia Variegata. 
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*Thy hands and feet are white as snow, 
Thy head is whiter still, I trow, 

Thy frame with leprous spots overgrown, 
Disease has marked thee for its own. 

*Thv back like spindles in a row 
A long unequal curve doth show ; 

Thy joints are as black knots ; I ween, 
Thy like before was never seen. 

‘Whence cam’st thou then, so travel-worn, 
Mere skin and bones, a wretch forlorn. 

By heat of blazing sun opprest. 

By thirst and hunger sore distrest ? 

‘With frame so marred, an awful sight. 
Scarce fit to look upon the light. 

Thy very mother— no, not she 
Would care her wretched son to see. 

‘ What sinful deed was thine, I pray. 

Or wrongfully whom didst thou slay? 
What the offence 1 fain would know. 
Reduced thee to this state of woe?* 


Then the brahmin said : 

ril tell thee, Sir, and tell thee true 
E’en as a good man aye should do: 

For one that never speaketh lies 
Is praised in this world by the wise. 

[70] Once in a lonely wood I took my way. 

Seeking my kine that late had gone aiHrav; 
Through pathless tracts of jungle, fitting home 
For the wild elephant, I h^less roam. 

Lost in the maze of this vast wildernesi^ 

From thirst and hunger suffering sore distress. 

For seven long days I wander thro* the wood 
Where the fell tiger rears his savage brood. 

E’en rankest poison 1 was fain to eat 
When lo! a lovely tree my gaze doth meet; 

O’er a sheer precipice it |iendent swung. 

And fragrant fruit from all its branches hung. 

Whato’er had fallen to the wind’s cold touch 
I greedily devoured and relished much. 

Then, still unsated, 1 climbed up the tree, 

‘That way,’ methought, ‘lies full satiety.’ 

I ne’er had tasted such ri^ie fruit before. 

And stretching forth my hand to gather more. 

The branch, on which my body rested, broke. 

As though clean severed by the woodman’s stroke. 

With broken bough head over heels 1 wont. 

With nought to check me in my swift descent 
Over the side of rocky precipice, 

Without escape from bottomless abym. 
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The depth of water in the pool beneath 
Saved me from being rudelv crushed to death, 

So there, poor luckless wkhti without a raj 
Of hope to cheer me, ten long nights I lay. 

At length a monkey came — long-tailed was he 
And ni^e his home in some rock cavity — 

And as he stept from bough to bough^ the brute 
Did ever pluck and eat the dainty fruit. 

But when my thin and pallid fonn he spied, 

Touched with compassion for my woes, he cried, 

* Alas ! poor wretch, whom 1 see lying there 
Thus overwhelmed with anguish and despair. 

If man or goblin, who thou art, declare.’ 

Then with due reverence I made reply; 

*A man and doomed without escaM am 1: 

But this I say, **AI1 blessings li^t on thee, 

If thou canst find a way of saving me.’” 

The monkey stepping on the height above 
Carried a heavy stone, his stren^h to prove, 

And when by practice he was perfect grown. 

The mighty one his purpose thus made known. 

* Climb thou, good sir, upon nw back and cast 
Thy arms about mv neck and hold me fast ; 

Then will 1 with all speed deliver thee 
From the stone walls of thy captivity.’ 

I hearkened gladlv, well remembering 
The counsels of the glorious monkey-king. 

And, climbing on his back, mv arms 1 cast 
Round the wise creature’s neck and held him fast 

The monkev then,~BO brave and strong was he — 
Exhausted oy the effort though ho be, 

From rocky fastness soon upRfbeth me. 

And having haled me out, the hero cried, 

'I’m weary: stand as guard, Sir, by my side, 

While 1 anon in peaceful sleep abide. 

'Lion and tiger, panther eke and bear, 

[71] If they should ever take me unaware. 

Would kill me straight. To watch shall be thy cara’ 

While, as I watched, he took a moment’s rest. 

An ugly thought was harboured in my breast. 

'Monkeys and such like deer are good to eat; 

What if 1 kill him and my hunger cheat ? 

The beast if slain would furnish savoury meat. 

'When sated, here no longer will I stay 
But well provisioned for frill many a day 
Out from this forest I will find a way.’ 

Taking a stone his skull 1 well nigh broke, 

But a lame hand put forth a feeble stroke. 

The monkey quickly bounded up a tree. 

And all bestained with blood regarded me 
From far, with tearful eyes, reproachfully. 
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*Qod bless thee, act not thus, I pray, good sir, 

For otherwise thy fate, I dare aver. 

Will long all others from such deeds deter. 

*Alas! for shame. What a return is this 
For having saved thee from that dread abyss! 

‘Rescued from death thou playedst a treacherous part. 

And evil hast devised with evil heart. 

‘Vile wretch, beware lest sharpest agony 
Springing from evil deed bring death to thee, 

E^en as its fruit destroys the oamboo tree^. 

‘ I trust thee not, for thou wouldst work me ill : 

Walk well in front that I may see thee still. 

‘From ravening beast escaped, thou pnayst regain 
The haunts of men : the |)ath that stretches plain 
Before thine eyes, follow as thou art fain.’ 

At this the monkey dried his tears, and sped 
Up to a mountain tarn, and bathed his head 
From stain of blood — by me alas ! ’twas shed-' 

There too, with burning pains through him accursed, 

1 dragged my tortured frame, to quench my thirst. 

But when to that blood-stained lake I came, 

The crimson flood appeared one mass of flame. 

[72] Each liquid drou from it that did bedew 
Mv body, straight into a pustule grew. 

Like a cleft vilva-fruit, in size and hue. 

The sores discharging yield a loathsome smell, 

And whereso’er I fain would gladly dwell 
In town and country-side, all fly pell mell. 

Scattered by odours foul, the while they ply 
Their sticks and stones, and ‘Como not tnou too nigh 
To us, poor wretch,’ all men and women cry. 

Such is the pain for seven long years I bear; 

According to his deeds each man doth fare. 

May good be with you all that here I see: 

Betray ye not your friends. How vile is he 
That sins against a friend with treachery. 

All who on earth to friends have proved untrue, 

As lepers hero their sin must ever rue. 

And when the body fails, in Hell are bom anew. 

[74] And while the man was speaking with the king, even as he spoke, 
the earth opened its mouth, and at that very moment the man disappeared 
and was reborn in Hell. The king, when the man was swallowed up in 
the earth, came forth from the park and entered the city. 


The Master here ending his lesson said, “Not only now, Brethren, but 
formerly too,. Devadatta flung a stone at me,” and be identified the Birth : “At 
that time the treacherous friend was Devadatta, I myself was the monkey-king.” 


^ The bamboo dies off after bearing fruit. 
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No. 617. 

[7 5] DAKARAKKHASA-jlTAK A. 

All of this will be set forth in the Mah&umniagga Births 


No. 518. 


PAI^PARA-JATAKA. 


No man that etc,^ This was a story told by the Master, whilst sojourn- 
ing at Jetavana, as to how Devadatta told a lie, and how the earth opened and 
swallowed him up. At that time, when Devadatta was being blamed by the 
Brethren, the Master said, ** Not now only, Brethren, but of old too Devadatta 
told a lie and was swallowM up by the earth,’’ and so saying he told a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, five 
hundred trading folk took ship and set sail, and on the seventh day when 
they were out of sight of Uind, they were wrecked in mid ocean and all 
save one man became food fishes. This one by favour of the wind 
reached the port of Karambiya, and landing naked and destitute he went 
about the place, begging alms. The people thought, Here is an ascetic, 
happy and contented with little,” and they showed him every hospitality. 
But he said, '*1 have enough to live upon,” and when they offered him 
under and upper garments, he would have none of them. They said, No 
ascetic can go beyond this in the way of contentment,” and being the more 
exceedingly pleased with him, they built him a hermitage for a dwelling- 
place, and he went by the name of the Karambiya ascetic. While he was 
living here, he met with great honour and gain, and both a snake-king and 
a garuda-king came to pay their r^pects to him, and the name of the 
former was Fandara. Now one day the garuda-king came to the ascetic 
and after saluting him took his seat on one side and said, Sir, our people. 


^ Vo\. vi. p. 329, J&taka, No. 646. 
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when they attack snakes, many of them perish. We do not know the 
right way to seize snakes. There is said to be some mystery in the matter. 
You could, perhaps, wheedle them [76] out of the secret.” All right,” 
said the ascetic, and when the gantda-king had taken his leave and de- 
parted, as soon as ever the snake-king amved and with a respectful salu- 
tation had taken his seat, he asked him, saying, “ King-snake, the garudas 
say that in seizing you, many of them are killed. In attacking you, how 
can they seize you securely?” “Sir,” he replied, “this is our secret; if 
I were to tell it, I should bring about the destruction of all my kinsfolk.” 
“ What ! do you really suspect me of telling some one else ? I’ll tell no 
one. I only ask to satisfy my own curiosity. You may trust and tell me 
without the slightest fear.” The snake-king promised to tell him and took 
his leave. The next day the ascetic again asked him, and then too he did 
not tell him. But on the third day when the snake-king had come and 
taken his seat, the ascetic said, “To-day is the third day since 1 asked you. 
Why do you not tell me?” “I am afraid, Sir, you might tell some one 
else.” “ I’ll not say a word to a creature : tell me without any fear.” 
Then the snake made him promise to tell no one, and said, “ Sir, we make 
ourselves heavy by swallowing very big stones and lie down, and when the 
garudas come, we open our mouths wide, and show our teeth and fall upon 
them. They come on and seize us by the head, and while they strive to 
lift us up, heavy as we are, from the ground, the water streams from them, 
and they drop down dead in the midst of it. In this way a number of 
garudas perish. When they attack us, why in the world do they seize us 
by the head? If the foolish creatures should seize us by the tail and hold 
us head downwards, they could force us to disgorge the stones we have 
swallowed, and so, making us a light weight, they could carry us off with 
them.” Thus did the snake reveal his secret to this wicked fellow. Then, 
when the snake had gone away, up came the garuda-king, and saluting the 
Karambiya ascetic he asked, “Well ! Sir, have you learned his secret from 
the snake-king?” [77] “Yes, Sir,” he said, and told him everything just 
as it was told him. On hearing it, the garuda said, “ The snake-king has 
made a great mistake. He ought not to have told another how to destroy 
his kinsfolk. Well, to-day I must first of all raise a garuda^ wind and 
seize him.” So, raising a wind, he seized Pan^ra the snake-king by the 
tail and held him head downmost ; and having thus made him disgorge the 
stones he had swallowed, he fiew up into the air with him. Fandaraka, as 
he was suspended head downwards in the air, sorely lamenting cried, “ I 
have brought sorrow upon me,” and he repeated these stanzas : 

^ The wind agitated by the wings of Garn^. Cf. Naganandat Boyd's English 
version, p. 59 : “ Gam^ was in the habit of devouring one snake daily, oatehing it 
np from hell, whilst the ocean was deft asunder from top to bottom by the wind of 
his wings.” 
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The man that lets his secret thought be known, 

Random of speech, to indiscretion prone. 

Poor fool, at once is overcome by fear, 

As I king-snake am by a bird o’erthrown. 

The man who in his folly could betray 

The thought that he should hide from light of day, 

By his rash speech is overcome by fhar. 

As I king-snake fall to this bird a prey. 

No comrade ought thv inmost thoughts to share. 

The best of friends ofttimes most foolish are, 

And if too wise, of treachery beware. 

1 trusted him alas! for was not he 
A holy man, of strict austeritv? 

My secret I revealed ; the aeod is done 
And now I weep for very misery. 

Into my confidence the wretch did creep, 

Nor could I any secret from him keep; 

From him the danger that 1 dread has come, 

And now for very misery I weep. 

[78] Juddng his friend as faithful to the core 

Ana moved by fear, or the strong love he bore, 

To some vile wi'etch his secret one betrays 
And is o’erthrown, poor fool, to rise no more. 

Whoso proclaims in evil company 

The secret thought that still should hidden lie, 

’Mongst men is counted as a poison-snake: 

‘From such an one, pray, keep aloof,’ they cry. 

Fair women, silken robes and sandal wood, 

Garlands and iierfumes, even drink and food. 

Yea all desires — if only thou, O bird. 

Come to our aid — shall be by us eschewed. 

[79] Thus did Pan^raka, suspended in the air head downwards, utter 
his lament in eight stanzas. The garucjUi, hearing the sound of his lamen- 
tation, reproved him and said^^* King- snake, after divulging your secret 
to the ascetic, wherefore do you now lament?” And he uttered this 
stanza: 

Of us throe creatures living here, pray name 
The one that rightly should incur the blame. 

Nor priest nor bird, but foolish deed of thine, 

0 snake, hath brought thee to this depth of shame. 

On hearing this Pan^i-aka repeated another stanza : 

The priest, methought, must be a friend to me, 

A holy man, of strict austerity: 

[80] My secret 1 betrayed: the deed is done, 

And now I weep for very misery. 

Then the garuda repeated four stanzas : 

All creatures bom into this world must die; 

Yet Wisdom’s ways her children justify: 

By knowledge, justice, self-restraint and truth 
A man at length achieves his purpose high. 
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Parents are kind all other kin above, 

No third there is to show us equal love, 

Not e’en to them betray thv secret thought, 

Lest peradventure they shoulci traitors prove. 

Parents and kin of every degree, 

Allies and comrades all may friendly be: 

To none of them entrust thy hidden thought, 

Or thou wilt later rue their ti^chery. 

A wife may youthful be and good and fair. 

Own troops of friends, and children’s love may share: 

Not e’en to her entrust thy hidden thought, 

Or of her treachery thou must beware. 

[81] Then follow these stanzas : 

His secret no man should disclose, but guard like ireasiure-trove : 
Disclosure of a secret thing no wise man would approve. 

Wise men to woman or a foe their secrets ne’er betray; 

Trust not the slaves of appetite ; creatures of impulse they. 

Whoso reveals his secret thought to one not overwise. 

Fears the betrayal of his trust and at his mercy lies. 

All such as know the secret thing that thou shouldst rather hide, 
Threaten thy peace of mind ; to none that secret thing confide. 

By day to thine own self alone the secret dare to name, 

But venture not at dead of night that secret to proclaim ; 

For close at hand, be sure, there stand men ready to betray 

The slightest word they may have heard : so trust them not, I pray. 

These five stanzas will appear in the Problem of the Five Sages in the 
Ummagga Birth. 

Then follow these stanzas : 

As some huge city fenced on every side 
With moat, of iron wrough^ has long defied 
[82] All entrance of a foe to Fairy Land, 

So e’en are they that do their counsels hide. 

Who by rash speech to secrets give no clu^ 

But ever steadfast to themselves are true. 

From them all enemies do keep aloof. 

As men flee far when deadly snakes pursue. 

When the Truth had been thus proclaimed by the garuda, Pandaraka 
said : 

A tonsured, nude ascetic left his home 

And sedcing alms did throi^h the country roam : 

To him my secret I alasl did tell. 

And straight from happiness and virtue felL 

What line of conduct should a priest pursue. 

What vows take on him, and what famts eschew? 

How free himself from his besetting sin, 

And at the last a heavenly mansion win ? 
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[83] The garuda said : 

By x>atience, self-restraint, long-suffering, 

Bv calumny and ire abandoning, 

Thus may a priest get rid of evei^ sin, 

And at the last a heavenly mansion win. 

Pandaraka, on hearing the garuda-king thus declare the Truth, begged 
for his life and repeated this stanza : 

As mother gazing on her baby boy 
Is thrilled in evei^ limb with holy joy, 

So upon me, 0 king of birds, bestow 
That pity mothers to their children show. 

Then the garuda in granting him his life repeated another stanza : 

O snake, to-da;^ from death 1 set thee flree; 

Of kinds of children there are only three, 

[84] Pupil, adopted child and true-born son: 

Of these rejoice that thou art surely one. 

So saying, he alighted from the air and placed the snake upon the 
ground. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two stanzas : 

The bird, so saying, straight released his foe 
And gently bore him to tne earth below; 

*Set free to-day, go, safe from danger dwell 
In water or on land. Pll guard thee well. 

*A8 a skilled leech to men with sicknass curst. 

Or a cool tank to those that are athirst, 

As house that shelters from a chilling frost. 

So I a refuge prove to thee, when lost.’ 

_x 

And saying, << Be^ off,” he let him go. And the snake disappeared in 
the abode of the n&§^. But the bird, returning to the dwelling-place of 
the garudas, said, ** The snake Pandaraka has won my confidence under 
oath and has been let loose by me. I will now put him to the test, to 
see what his feelings are towards me,” and repairing to the abode of the 
nSgas, he raised a garuda wind. On seeing him the snake-king thought 
the garuda-king must have come to seize him, so he assumed a form that 
stretched to a thousand fathoms and making himself heavy by swallowing 
stones and sand [85] he lay down, keeping his tail beneath him and raising 
the hood upon his head, as if minded to bite the garu^-king. On 
seeing this the garu^ repeated another stanza : 

O snake, thou madest peace with thine old enemy; 

But now thou showst thy fangs. *Wkenoe comes this fear to thee? 
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On hearing this the snake-king repeated three stanzas ; 

‘ Ever suspect a foe, nor trust thy friend as staunch ; 

Security breeds fear, to kill thee root and branch. 

What! trust the man with whom one quarrelled long ago! 

Nay, stand upon thy guard. No one can love his foe. 

Inspire a trust in all, but put th^ trust in none. 

Thyself suspected not, be to suspicion prone. 

He that is truly wise ought every nerve to strain 
That his true nature ne’er may he to others plain. 

Thus did they talk one with another, and becoming reconciled and 
friendly they repaii'ed together to the hermitage of the ascetic. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said. 

The godlike graceful pair of them now see. 

Breaking an air of holy purity; 

[86] Like ste^s well match^ ’neath equal yoke they ran, 
To seek the dwelling of that saintly man. 

With regard to this the Master uttered another stanza: 

Then to the ascetic straight king-snake did go. 

And thus Pandaraka addressed his foe, 

* Know that to-day, all danger past, Pm free, 

But^’tis not due to love of thine for me.* 


Then the ascetic repeated another stanza : 

To that bird-king, I solemnly declare, 

I greater love than e’er to thee did l^r. 
Moved by affection for that royal bird, 

I of set puri)ose, not through folly, eried. 

On heainng this, the snake-king repeated two stanzas : 

The man that looks at this world and the next^ 
Ne’er finds himself with love or hatred vext, . 
’Neath garb of self-restraint thou fain wouldst hide. 
But lawless acts that holy garb belied. 

[87] Thou, seeming noble, art with meanness stained. 
And, as ascetic clad, art unrestrained; 

Bv nature with ignoble thoughts accurst. 

Thou in all kinds of sinful act art versed. 

So to reprove him, he uttered this stanza, reviling him : 

Informer, traitor, that wouldst slay 
A guileless friend, be thy head riven 
By this my Act of Truth, I pray, 

Piecemeal, all into fhigments seven. 
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So before the very eyes of the snake-king, the head of the asoetic 
was split into seven pieces, and at the very spot where he was sitting 
the ground was cleft asunder. And, disappearing into the Earth, he 
was re-bom in the AvTci hell, and the snake-king and the garuda-king 
returned each to his own abode. 


The Master, to make clear the fact that he had been swallowed up by the 
earth, repeated the last stanza : 

Therefore I say, friends ne’er should treacherous be; 

Than a false friend worse man is none to see. 

Buried in earth the venomous creature lies. 

And at the snake-king’s word the ascetic dies. 

[8^ The Master here ended his discourse and said, ** Not now only. Brethren, 
but of old too, Devadatta told a lie and was swallowed up by the earth,” fuid he 
identified the Birth : “ At that time the ascetic was Devadatta, the snake-king 
Sfiriputta, and the garuda-king was myself.” 
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SAMBULA-JATAKA. 


to the spof,” etc. This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
told of queen MallikA. The introductory story is related at length in the 
Kumm&sapioda^ Birth. Now b^the efficacy of a gift of three portions of 
sour gruel to the Tath&gata, she that very day rose to the ]^sition of chief 
queen, and being possessed of faithful servants and endued with the five 
feminine charms, full of knowledge, and a disciple of the Buddha, she showed 
herself a devoted wife. Her devotion was blazra abroad throughout the city. 
So one day a discussion was started in the Hall of Truth, how that queen 
Mallikft was a faithful and devoted wife. The Master, on his coming there, 
asked the Brethren what was the topic they were discussing as they sat 
together, and on hearing what it was he said, “Not now only, but formerly 
too, Brethren, she was a devoted wife”; and so saying, he told a story of 
the past 


Once upon a time king Brahmadatta had a son named Sotthisena, 
and when he had come of age the king set him up as viceroy. His 
chief consort, SambulA by name, was extremely beautiful, and gifted 
with so radiant a form that she appeared like a lamp-flame shining in 

' Yol. iii. Mo. 415, p. 246, SngliBh version. 
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a sheltered spot. By and bye leprosy showed itself in Sotthisena and 
the physicians failed to cure it. When the sore discharged, he be- 
came so loathsome that in his depression he cried, ^‘What good is my 
kingdom to me? I shall perish without a friend in the wilderness.’* 
And, bidding them tell the king, he left his harem and departed. 
Sambulft, though he made many attempts to stop her, refused to return, 
and saying, ‘‘I will watch over you, my lord, in the forest,” went forth 
from the city with him. On entering the forest, he built a hut of leaves 
and took up his abode in a shady and well-watered spot, where wild fruit 
abounded. How then did the royal lady watch over him? Why she 
rose up early in the morning, swept out his hermitage, set some water 
for him to drink, [89] furnished him with a tooth-stick and water to 
wash his mouth, and when his mouth was cleansed, she ground various 
simples and anointed his sores, and gave him luscious fruits to eat; 
when he had rinsed his mouth and washed his hands, she saluted him 
and said, ‘‘Be earnest in well-doing, my lord.” Then taking a basket, 
a spade and a hook, she went Into the forest to gather wild fruit, and 
she brought and set it on one side, and fetching water in a jar, she with 
various powders and clay washed Sotthisena and again offered him wild 
fruit. And when he had finished his meal, she brought him scented 
water and herself partook of the fruit. Then she arranged a board 
with a coverlet, and as he lay down on it, she bathed his feet, and 
after dressing and cleaning his head and back and feet, she came and 
lay down by the side of the bed. In this way did she watch over her 
lord. One day, as she was bringing fruit from the forest, she espied 
a mountain cave, and putting down the basket from her head, she stood 
on the edge of the cave, and, stepping down to bathe, she rubbed her 
body all over with yellow dye and took a bath. After washing herself, 
she climbed up again and put on her bark garment and stood on the 
edge of the pool. And the whole forest was lighted up with the radiance 
that was shed from her peraon. At that moment a goblin, going forth to 
find his prey, caught sight of her, and falling in love with her, he repeated 
a couple of stanzas : 

Tied to the spot and trembling as in fear. 

Who in this rocW cave is standing here ? 

Tell us, I pray, 0 slender-waisted dame. 

Who may thy kinsmen be, and what thy name. 

Who art thou, lady, ever fair and briaht, 

And what thy birth that thou canst flood with light 
This grove, fit home of every beast of prey ? 

An ogre 1 to thee due homage pay. 

[90] On hearing what he said, she replied in three stanzas : 

Prince Sotthisena, know full well, is heir to K&si throne. 

And I, this prince’s wedded wife, as Sambulft am known. 
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Yideha’s royal son is sick and in the forest lies; 

Alone I tend him, mad with pain, or else he surely dies. 

This savoury bit of venison I picked up in the wood, 

And bear it to my lord to-day, now faint for want of food. 

This is followed by stansas s|ioken alternately by the goblin and 
the lady : 

What jpod is this sick lord of thine, 0 Sambulft, to thee ? 

No wim, but nurse is what he craves. I will thy husband be. 

With sorrow worn, a wretch forlorn, no beauty can I claim. 

If thou art fain a bride to gain, go woo some fairer dame. 

Four hundred wives have I to grace my home on yonder hill; 

O lady, deign o’er them to reign, and each fond wish fulfil. 

Fair maid so bright with golden light, whate’er is dear to thee 
Is mine to give, so come and live a life of joy with me. 

[91] But if denied to me as bride, thou art my lawful prey. 

And wilt be good to serve as food to break my fast to-day. 

^hat ogre grim with his seven tufts inspiring dread alarm. 

Found helpless SambiiU astray and seized her by the arm. 

Thus held by him, that ogre grim, her lustful, cruel foe. 

She still deplored her absent lard, nor e’er forgot his woe.) 

No grief to me that I should be this hateful ogre’s prey> 

But that the love of my dear lord from me should fall away. 

No gods are here, but absent far they flee, 

Nor any guardians of the world I see, 

To check the coui'se of outrage and suppress 
All acts of unrestrained licentiousness. 

[92] Then was the abode of Sakka shaken by the efficacy of her 
virtue, and his throne of yellow marble showed signs of heat. Sakka, 
on reflection, discovered the'^use, and, taking his thunderbolt, he came 
with all speed, and, standing above the goblin, spoke another stanza ; 

’Mongst women folk the chief in fame, 

She’s wise and perfect, bright as flame, 

Shouldst thou eat her, thy skull be riven, 

O goblin, into fragments seven. 

So harm her not; let her go free. 

For a devoted wife is she. 


On hearing this the goblin let Sambulft go. Sakka thought: *‘This 
goblin will be guilty of the same thing again,” and so he bound him 
with celestial chains and let him loose on the third mountain from 
thence, that he might not return; and, after earnestly exhorting the 
royal lady, he departed to his own abode. And the princess, after 
sunset^ by the light of the moon reached the hermitage. 
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To explain the matter, the Master repeated eight stanzas : 

Escaped from ogre, to her hut she fled, 

As mrd returning finds its fledglings dead, 

Or cow, robbed of her calf, laments an empty shed. 

Thus Sambulft, of royal fame, made moan. 
Wild-eyed and helpless, in the wood, alone. 

Hail, priests and brahmins, righteous sages too, 
Deserted, I for refuge fly to you. 

All hail, ye lions and je tigers fell, 

And other beasts that in the woodland dwell. 

All hail, yc grasses, herbs and plants that creep, 

All hail, ye forests green and mountains steep. 

All hail to Night, bedecked with stars on high. 
Dark as blue lotus of the deepest dye. 

[93] All hail to Ganges; mother of rivers she. 

Known amongst men as famed Bhftgtrathl. 

Hail, Himavat, of all the mountains king, 

Huge rocky pile, overtopping, every thing. 


Regarding her, as she uttered this lamentation, Sotthisena thought, 
She is overdoing her lamentation : I do not quite know what it all 
means. If she were acting thus for love of me, her heart would be 
broken. I will put her to the test.’* And he went and sat at the door 
of his hut. She, still lamenting, came to the door, and, making a 
low obeisance, she said, “Where has my lord been?” “Lady,” he 
said, “on other days you have never come at this hour; to-day 
you are very late,” [94] and in the form of a question he spoke this 
stanza : 

Illustrious ladv, why so late to-day? 

What favoured lover led to this delay? 

Then she made answer, “My lord, I was returning with my fruit 
when I beheld a goblin, and he fell in love with me, and seizing me by 
the hand, he cried: * Unless you obey my words, 1 will eat you alive.’ 
And at that moment, sorrowing for you only, I uttered this lament ; and 
she repeated this stanza : 

Seized by my foe, I, full of woe, these words to him did say; 

*No grief to me that 1 should be a hateful ogre’s prey. 

But that the love of my dear lord fh>m me should fall away.’” 

Then she told him the rest of the story, saying, “So when I was 
seized by this goblin, and was unable to make him let me go, I acted so 
as to excite the attention of the god. llien Sakka came, thunderbolt in 
hand, and, standing in the air, he threatened the goblin and made him 
release me. And he bound him with magic chains and deposited him on 
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the thiixl mountain range from here, and eo departed. Thus was I saved 
by means of Sakka.” Sotthisena, on hearing this, replied : ‘‘ Well, lady, 
it may be so. With womenkind it is hard to discover the truth. In the 
Himalaya region dwell many foresters, ascetics and magicians. Who shall 
believe you 1 ” And so saying, he repeated a stanza : 

You jades are ever by &r too clever, 

Truth among such is a mat rarity. 

Ways of the sex are enou^ to perplex, 

E’en as the course of a fish in the sea. 

On hearing his words, she said : ** My lord, though you do not believe 
me, by virtue of the truth I speak, I will heal you.” So, filling a pot of 
water and performing an Act of Truth, she poured the water on his head 
and spoke this stanza : 

[95] May Truth for aye my shelter be, 

As 1 love no man more than thee. 

And by this Act of Truth, I pray. 

May thy disease be healed to-day. 

When she had thus performed an Act of Truth, no sooner was the 
water sprinkled over Sotthisena than the leprosy straightway left him, 
as it were copper rust washed in some acid. After staying a few days 
there, they depai*ted from the forest, and, coming to Benares, entered the 
park. The king, being apprised of their arrival, went to the park, and 
there and then bade the royal umbrella to be raised over Sotthisena, and 
ordered that Sambulft, by sprinkling, should be raised to the position 
of chief queen. Then conducting them into the city, he himself adopted 
the ascetic life and took up his abode in the park, but he still con- 
stantly took his meals in the palace. And Sotthisena merely conferred 
on Sambulfi the rank of chief consort, but no honour was paid her, 
and he ignored her very existence and took his pleasure with other 
women. Sambulfi, through jealousy of her rivals, grew thin and pale 
of countenance, and her veins stood out upon her body. One day 
when her father-in-law, the ascetic, came to have a meal, to get rid 
of her grief she came to him when he had finished eating, and saluting 
him, sat down on one side. On seeing her in this languid condition, he 
repeated a stanza : 

Seven hundred elephants by night and day 

Are guarding thee, all ready for the fray. 

Hundreds of archers shielding thee from harm; 

Whence come the foes to fill thee with alarm? 

[96] On hearing his words she said, Your son, my lord, is no longer 
the same to me and she repeated five stanzas : 

Fair as a lotus are the maids he lovei^ 

Their swan-like voice his deepest passion moves. 

And as he listens to their measure strain, 

In his afiections 1 no longer reign. 
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In human shape but like to iivniphn divine, 

Adorned with ornaments of gold they shine, 

Of (lerfect form the noble maidens lie 
In graceful pose, to charm the royal eye. 

If I once more might wander in tlie wood, 

To glean a portion for his daily food, 

Once mere 1 should a husband^s love regain, 

And quit the court in forest realms to reign. 

A woman may in softest robes be drest, 

And be with food in rich abundance blest. 

Fair though she be, yet if an unloved wife, 

Best fix a rope and put an end to life. 

Yea the poor wretch on bed of straw ^ that lies, 

If she find favour in her husband’s eyes, 

Enjoys a happiness unknown to one. 

Rich in all else, but poor in love alone. 

[97] When she had thus explained to the ascetic the cause of her thus 
pining away, he summoned the king and said, “Dear Sotthisena, when 
you were crushed by the disease of leprosy and hid yourself in the forest, 
she went with you and ministered to your wants, and by the power of 
truth healed your sickness, and now after she has been the means of your 
being established on the throne, you do not even know the place of her 
sitting and uprising ; this is very wrong of you. An act of treachery to a 
friend like this is a sin,*’ and reproving his son, he repeated this stanza : 

A loving wife is ever hard to find. 

As is a man that to his wife is kind : 

Thy wife was virtuous and loving too ; 

Do thou, 0 king, to Sambul& bo true. 

[98] After he had thus reproved his son, he got up and went away. 
The king, when his father w'as gone, called for Sambula and said, ** My 
dear, forgive the wrong 1 have done you this long time. Henceforth 
1 confer on you all power,” and he repeated the final stanza : 

Shouldst thou, with wealth in great abundance blest. 

Still pine away, by jealousy opprest, 

I and these maidens, creatures of thy band, 

Will be obedient to thy command. 

Thenceforth the pair lived happily together and after a life of charity 
and good works they departed to fare according to their deeds. The 
ascetic, after entering upon ecstatic meditation, passed to the heaven of 
Brahma. 


The Master here ended his lesson and saying, “Not now only, but formerly 
too, Mallika was a devoted wife,” he identified the Birth : “At that time Sambul& 
was Malli k&, Sutthisena was the king of Kosala, and the ascetic father was 
myself.” 


> Beading kapsiduHya, 
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OA^jr^ATINDU-jATAKA. 


^^Zeal is the way” etc. This story the Master, dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning the admonition of a king. This admonition of a king has already 
been related in full K 


Once upon a time in the kingdom of Kampilla, in a city of the 
Northern Pailcalas, a king called Pailcala, being established in evil courses 
and reckless, ruled his kingdom unrighteously. So all his ministeris 
likewise became unrighteous. His subjects being oppressed by taxation 
took their wives and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts. 
Where once stood villages, there now wei*e none, [99] and the people 
through the fear of the king’s men by day did not venture to dwell 
in their houses, but fencing them about with thorn branches, as soon 
as the day broke, they disappeared into the forest By day they were 
plundered by the king’s men and by night by robbers. At that time 
the Bodhisatta came to life in the form of a divinity of a tinduka tree 
outside the city, and every year received from the king an offering worth 
a thousand pieces of money, and he thought, This is a roi faineant ; his 
whole kingdom is going to ruin ; besides me there is no one that can set 
the king in the right way, and he is a benefactor to me and every year 
honours me with an offering <^a thousand pieces. I will admonish him.” 
So in the night he entered into the royal chamber, and taking up his 
position at the bed’s head he stood poised in the air, emitting a bright 
light. The king, when he saw him thus shining like the newly-risen sun, 
asked him who he was and wherefore he had come. On hearing his words 
he said, ** Great king, 1 am the divinity of the tinduka tree, and 1 come to 
give you good advice.” ** What advice have you to give me ) ” said the 
king. **Sire,” said the Great Being, **you are careless in your rule, and 
so all your kingdom is going to ruin, as if it wore the prey of hirelings. 
Kings that are careless in their rule are not masters of all their realm, but 
in this world they meet with destruction and in the world to come they 
are re born in hell, and when they are careless both those within their 
domain and those outside it are careless too, and therefore a king ought to 
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be exceedingly careful,” and so saying, to inculcate a moral lesson, he 
repeated these stanzas: 

Zeal is the way to Ninrfioa, but sloth leads to death, it is said ; 

While vigilant souls never die, the careless are even as dead. 

From pride as its root cometh sloth : from sloth cometh loss and decay : 
Decay is the parent of. sin. All sloth, 0 great king, put away. 

Brave souls by their sloth many times of wealth and of realm have been shorn, 
And BO village lords may become like the waif, without home, all forlorn. 

[100] When a prince in his rule groweth slack, untrue to his name and his fame. 
Should his wealth all at once disappear, of that prince it is counted as shame. 

Thou art slack out of season, O kins, from the right thou hast wandered away. 
Thy realm that so flourished of old to robbers doth now fall a prey. 

No son shall inherit thy realm, with its treasures of gold and of com. 

Thy realm to the s^xiiler a prey and thou of thy wealth liest shorn. 

The prince that is stript of his realm, with its stores and its wealth manifold. 
His friends and his luth and his kin esteem him no more as of old. 

His guards and his charioteers, his horse and his footmen so bold. 

As they see him of all dispossest, regard him no more as of old. 

The fool of disorderly life is evil advice led astray. 

Soon stript is the fool of his fame, as the snake its old skin casts away. 

But the man who arising betimes unwearied and orderly is, 

His oxen and kine thrive apace, and riches increasing are his. 

Great king, ever open thine ears, and list to what people may say. 

That seeing and hearing the truth, thou mayst win to good fortune thy way. 

[101] Thus di<l the Great Being adnioiiisli the king in eleven stanzas, 
and ** Go,” said he, ** without delay and foster thy kingdom, and destroy it 
not,” and so departed to his own abode. And the king hearkened to his 
words and, being much moved, on the morrow he handed over his kingdom 
to his ministers, and accompanied by his chaplain he left the city betimes 
by the eastern gate [102] and went a furlong’s distance. There an old 
man, a native of the village, carried branches of thorn from the forest and 
putting them all round his house closed the door, and with his wife and 
children betook himself to the forest At eventide when the king’s men 
had departed, he returned to his house, and by the door his foot was 
pierced with a thorn point, and sitting cross-legged and extracting the 
thorn he cursed the king in the following stanza : 

Struck by an arrow in the fray, 

So may PancAla mount. 

As 1 have cause to grieve to-day. 

Thus wounded by a thorn. 

This imprecation on the king came about by the power of the 
Bodhisatta, and it was as one possessed by the Bodhisatta that he 
cursed him. In this light is his action to be regarded. Now at this 
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juncture the king and his chaplain stood before him in disguise. So the 
chaplain hearing his words uttered another stanza : 

Thou art old, good sir, and thy sight is too dim 
To discern things aright. Til be sworn ; 

As for king Brahmadatta, what is it to him, 

That thy foot has been pierced by a thorn? 

On hearing this the old man repeated tlii'ee stanzas : 

’Tis due to Brahmadatta, sure, that I am racked with pain, 

Just as defenceless folk arc oft by their oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, when evil kings bear sway. 

Distrest by such a fear as this, men to the forest flee, 

And round their dwellings scatter thorns, for their security. 

[103] On hearing this the king addressing his chaplain said, “ Master, 
the old man speaks truly : it is our fault. Come, let us return and rule 
the kingdom righteously.” Then the Bodhisatta, taking possession of the 
body of the chaplain, stood before him and said, Great king, let us 
investigate the matter.” And passing fi^om that village to another one 
they listened to the words spoken by an old woman. She was, it is said, 
a poor woman and had two grown up daughters under her care, whom she 
would not allow to enter the forest. But she herself brought fire-wood 
and leaves of trees and ministered to her daughters. One day she climbed 
up a bush to gather leaves and falling rolled upon the ground, and she 
cursed the king, threatening him with death, and uttered this stanza : 

Oh ! when will Brahmadatta die, for long as he shall reign. 

Our daughters live unwedded and for husbands sigh in vain? 

Then the priest checking her spoke this stanza : 

Evil and profitless withal these words of thine, 0 jade, 

Whence shall the king, find in his realm a husband for each maid? 

[104] The old woman on hearing this repeated two stanzas : 

Not evil are these words of mine, nor spoken all in vain. 

So long as thy defenceless folk are by oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the re<dm, when evil kings bear sway, 

When times are bad, poor maids are sad, for husbands none have they. 

Hearing her words they thought, ** She speaks to the point,” and going 
farther on they listened to what a ploughman was saying. As he was 
ploughing, they say, his ox called Sftliya was laid low, being struck by the 
ploughshare, and its owner cursed the king and repeated this stanza : 

So may Paiicala fall to earth by spear-thrust of his foe. 

As S&fiya by ploughshare hurt, poor wretch, here lieth low. 

Then the priest, to check him, spoke this stanza : 

With Brahmadatta thou art wroth, though no good cause is shown. 

And while thou dost revile the king, the guilt Is all thine own. 
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^earing thU the ploughman replied in three etansu : 

With Biahmadatta I am wroth, and rightly I maint^ ; 

Defenceless folk are ever thus by their oppressor slain. 

By night to thieves a prey are we &c. 

[105] The slave had twioe^ to cook the food and brought it late to me; 
While all agape for her, my ox was wounded fstally. 

Going on still further they stayed in a certain village. Next day early 
in the morning a vicious cow kicked a milkman and upset him, milk and 
all. The man cursed Brahmadatta and repeated this stanza : 

By stroke of sword Pahcftla’s lord shall fall amidst the fray, 

Aa I’m laid low by kick of cow, milk-pail and all, to-day. 

The brahmin in a stanza said : 

A cow, say, kicks against the pricks, or pail of milk upsets — 

What’s this to Brahmadatta that all this abuse he gets? 

On hearing this the milkman repeated three stanzas : 

Pahcftla’s king, 0 brahmin, is to blame, for in his reig[n 
Defenceless folk are seen to be by their oppressors slain. 

By night &c. 

A wild and savage cow that wo had never milked before 
We milked to-day : demands for milk grow ever more and more. 

[106] They said, speaks the truth,” and going forth from that 
village they climbed into the highway and started towards the city. And 
in a certain village tax-collectors killed a young dappled calf and stripped 
off its skin to make a sword-sheath, and the mother of the calf was so 
grieved for the loss of her young one that she neither ate grass nor drank 
water but roamed to and fro, lamenting. On seeing her the village boys 
cursed the king and spoke this stanza : 

So let Pancftla pine away and childless weep in vain, 

As this poor cow distracted seeks the calf that men have slain. 

Then the priest spoke another stanza : 

When from its herd some be/ist escapes, and roars to ease its pain. 
Herein what cause hast thou of Brahmadatta to complain 7 

Then the village boys repeated two stanzas : 

King Brahmadatta’s sin in this, brahmin, to me is plain, 

Defenceless folk are ever thus by their oppressors slain. 

By night to thieves a urey are we, to publicans by day, 

L^d folks abound within the realm, when evil kings b^r sway. 

Why should a tender calf be killed, just fur a sheath, 1 pray 7 

** You speak truth,” they said and departed. Then, going on their way, 
in a certain dry tank crows were striking frogs with their beaks and 

^ The scholiast explains that the royal tax-gatherers had eaten the food first 
cooked by the slave for her master. 
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devouring them. When they reached this spot, the Bodhisatta by the 
exercise of his power cursed the king by the mouth of a frog^ saying* 

[107] So may PaScftla killed in fight be eaten, sons and all, 

As woodland frog to village crows a prey this day I faXL 

Hearing this the priest conversing with the frog repeated this stanza : 

Kings cannot, frog, as you must know, 

Guard every creature here below. 

In this no wicked king is he. 

That crows eat living things like thea 

On hearing this the frog repeated two stanzas : 

The priest with words too fiattering 
Thus wickedly deceives the king; 

The king, though people are oppressed, 

Deems the priest’s policy the oMt. 

If blest with all prosperity 

This realm should glad and peaceful be. 

Crows richest offerings^ might enjoy. 

Nor need aught living to destroy. 

[108] On hearing this the king and the priest thought, “ All creatures, 
including the frog that lives in the forest, curse us,” and going thence to 
the city they ruled their kingdom righteously, and abiding in the admoni- 
tion of the Great Being they devoted themselves to charity and other good 
works. 


The Master here ended his discourse to the king of Kosala in these words, 
A king. Sire, must forsake evil courses, and rule his kingdom righteously,” and 
he identified the Birth : ^‘At that time the divinity of the tiuduka tree was 
myself.” 

A A orow was called balipuppho, ** nourished by oblations.** 

V 
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BOOK XVIL CATTALISANIPATA. 


No. 521. 


TESAKU^A-JATAKA. 

[109] “ *Tu this I cLsk^*' etc. This stoxy the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
tola by wa^ of admonition to the king of Koaala. Now this king came to hear 
the preaching of the law and the Master addressed him in the fmlowing terms : 
‘*A King, Sire, ought to rule his kingdom righteously, for whenever kings are 
unrightMus, then also are his officers unrighteous.” And admonishing him in 
the right way as related in the Catukkanip&ta (4th Book) he pointed out the 
suffering and the blessing involved in following or abstaining from evil courses, 
and expounded in detail the misery resulting from sensual pleasures, comparing 
them to dreams and the like, saying, ** In the case of these men, 

No bribe can move relentless death, no kindness mollify. 

No one in fight can vanquish death. For all are doomed to die. 

And when they depart to another world, except their own virtuous action they 
have no other sure refuge, so that they must inevitably forsake low associations, 
and for their rej^utation’s sake they must not be careless, but be earnest ana 
exercise rule in righteousness, even as kings of old, before Buddha arose, abiding 
in the admonition of the wise, ruled righteously and departinjp; attained to the 
heavenly city,” and at the request of the king he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time Brahmadatta ruled in Benai^es and had no heir, and 
his prayer for a son or daughter was not answered. Now one day he 
went with a large escort to his park and after amusing himself a part of 
the day in the grounds [110] he had a couch spread for him at the foot of 
the royal s&l tree, and after a short nap he awoke and, looking up to the 
s&l tree, he beheld a bird’s nest in it, and at the sight of it a desire to 
possess it sprang up in his heart, and summoning one of his attendants he 
said, Climb the tree and see if there is anything in the nest or not.” 
The man climbed up and finding three eggs in it told the king. ** Then 
mind you do not breathe over them,” he said, and, spreading some cotton in 
a casket, he told the man to come down gently, and place the eggs in it. 
When they had been brought down, he took up the casket and asked his 
courtiers to what bird these eggs belonged. They answei'ed, ** We do not 
know: hunters will know.” The king sent for the hunters and asked them. 
** Sire,” said they, ** one is an owl’s egg, another is a maynab bird’s, and 
the third is a parrot’s.” ** Pray are there eggs of three different birds in 
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one nestr* Yes, Sire, when there is nothing to fear, what is carefully 
deposited does not perish.” The king being pleased said, ‘‘They shall be 
my children,” and committing the three eggs to the charge of three 
courtiei-s, he said, “ These shall be my children. Do you carefully watch 
over them and when the young birds come out of the shell, let me know.” 
They took good care of them. First of all the owl’s egg was hatched, and 
the courtier sent for a hunter and said, “ Find out the sex of the young 
bird, whether it is a cock or a hen bird,” and when he had examined it and 
declared it to be a cock bird, the courtier went to the king and said, “Sire, 
a son is born to you.” The king was delighted and bestowed much wealth 
on him and saying, [111] “Watch carefully over him and call his name 
Vessantara,” he sent him away. He did as he was told. Then a few 
days afterwards the egg of the maynah bird was hatched, and the second 
courtier likewise, after getting the huntsman to examine it, and hearing 
it was a hen bird, went to the king and announced to him the birth of 
a daughter. The king was delighted, and gave to him also much treasure 
and saying, “Watch carefully over my daughter and call her name 
KundalinI,” he sent him away. He also did what he was told. Then 
after a few days the parrot's egg was hatched and the third courtier, when 
told by the huntsman who examined it that it was a cock bird, went and 
announced to the king the bii*th of a son. The king was delighted and 
paying him liberally said, “Hold a festival in honour of my son with 
great pomp, and call his name Jambuka,” and then sent him away. He 
too did as he was told. And these three birds grew up in the houses of 
the three courtiers with all the ceremony due to royalty. The king speaks 
of them habitually, as ‘ my son ’ and ‘ my daughter.’ His courtiers made 
merry, one with another, saying, “ Look at what the king does : he goes 
about speaking of birds as hi^son and his daughter.” The king thought, 
“ These courtiers do not know the extent of my children’s wisdom. I will 
make it evident to them.” So he sent one of his ministers to Vessantara 
to say, “Your father wishes to ask you a question. When shall he come 
and ask it?” The minister came and bowing to Vessantara delivered the 
message. Vessantara sent for the courtier who looked after him and said, 
“My father,” they tell me, “wants to ask me a question. When lie 
comes, we must shew him all i*espect,” and he asked “When is he to 
come ? ” The courtier said, “ Let him come on the seventh day from this.” 
Vessantara on hearing this said, “Let my father como on the seventh day 
from this,” and with these words he sent the minister away. He went 
and told the king. On the seventh day the king ordered a drum to be 
beaten through the city and went to the house where his son lived. 
Vessantara treated the king with great respect and had great respect paid 
even to the slaves and hired servants. The king, after partaking of food 
in the house of Vessantara, and enjoying great distinction, returned to his 
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own dwelling-place. Then he had a big pavilion erected in the palaoe- 
yard, and, having made proclamation by beating a drum through the city, 
he sat in his magnificent pavilion surrounded by a great retinue [112] and 
sent woixi to a courtier to conduct Vessautara to him. The courtier 
brought Vessantara on a golden stool. The bird sat on his father’s lap 
and played with his father, and then went and sat on the stool. Then 
the king in the midst of the crowd of people questioned him as to the 
duty of a king and spoke the first stanza : 

’Tis this I ask Vessantara— dear bird, mayst thou be blest — 

To one that’s fain o’er men to reign, what course of life is best ? 

Vessantara, without answering the question directly, reproved the 
king for his carelessness and spoke the second stanza : 

Kaihsa my sire, of K&si lord, so careless long ago, 

Urged me his son, though full of zeal, still greater zeal to show. 

Rebuking the king in this stanza and saying, Sire, a king ought to 
rule his kingdom righteously, abiding in the three truths,” and telling of a 
king’s duty he spoke these stanzas : 

First of all should a king put away all falsehood and anger and scorn ; 

Let him do what a king has to do, or else to his vow be forsworn. 

By passion and sin led astray, should he err in the past, it is plain 
He will live to repent of the deed, and will learn not to do it again. 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, untrue to his name and his fame, 
Should hiB wealth all at once disappear, of that princo it is counted as shame. 

’Twas thus that Good Fortune and Luck, when I asked, made reply unto me, 
* In a man energetic and bold wo delight^ if from jealousy free.’ 

ril3] 111 Luck, ever wrecking good fortune, delighteth in men of ill deeds. 
The hard-hearted creatures in whom a spirit of jealousy breeds. 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend, so that all may thy safety insure, 

111 Luck put away, but to Luck that is good be a dwelling secure. 

The man that is lucky and bold, 0 thou that o’er KOsi dost reign, 

His foes will destroy root and branch, and to greatness will surmy attain. 

Great Sakka all courage in man ever watches with vigilant eyes. 

For courage as virtue he holds and in it true goodness espies. 

Gandharvas, gods, angels and men, one and all, emulate such a king. 

And spirits appearing stand by, of his zeal and his vigour to sing. 

Be zealous to do what is right, nor, however reviled, yield to sin. 

Be earnest in efforts for go^— no sluggard can bliss ever win. 

Herein is the text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thou shouldst go : 

’Tis enough to win bliss for a friend or to work grievous ill for a foe. 

[115] Thus did the bird Vessantara in a single stanza rebuke the 
carelessness of the king, and then in telling the duty of a king in eleven 
stanzas answered his question with all the charm of a Buddha. The hearts 
of the multitude were filled with wonder and amazement and innumerable 
shouts of applause were raised. The king was transported with joy and 
addressing his courtiers asked them what was to be done for his son, for 
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having spoken thus. ** He should be made a general in the army, Sire.” 
‘‘Well, I give him the post of general,” and he appointed Vessantara 
to the vacant post Thenceforth placed in this position be carried out 
his father’s wishes. Here ends the stoiy of Vessantara’s question. 

[116] Again the king after some days, just as before, sent a message 
to Kun^linl, and on the seventh day he paid her a visit and returning 
home again he seated himself in the centre of a pavilion and ordered 
Kundalinl to be brought to him, and when she was seated on a golden 
stool, he questioned her as to the duty of a king and spoke this stanza : 

Kundalinl, of royal birth, couldst thou resolve my quest. 

To one that’s fain o’er men to reign, what course of life is best? 

When the king thus asked her as to the duties of a king, she said, 
suppose, Sir, you are putting me to the test, thinking ‘What will a 
woman be able to tell me?’ so I will tell you, putting all your duty as a 
king into just two maxims,” and she repeated these stanzas ; 

The matter, my friend, is set forth iii a couple of maxims quite plain — 

To keep whatsoever one has, and whatever one has not to gain. 

Take as counsellors men that are wise, thy interests clearly to see. 

Not given to riot and waste, from gambling and drunkenness Areo. 

Such an one as can guard thee aright and thy treasure with all prosier zeal. 
As a charioteer guides his car, he with skill steers the realm’s common weal. 

Keep ever thy folk well in hand, and duly take stuck of thy jielf. 

Ne’er trust to another a loan or deposit, but act for thyself. 

What is done or undone' to thy profit and loss it is well thou shouldst know, 
Ever blame the blame-worthy and favoiur on them that deserve it bestow. 

ril7] Thou thyself, O great king, shouldst instruct thy people in every good way. 
Lest thy realm and thy substance should fall to unrighteous officials a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath one should never ^ivo^ 9iray, for should it due bounds overflow, 

It will lead to the ruin of kings and the proudest of houses lay low. 

Be sure that thou never os king thy people mislead to their cost. 

Lest all men and women alike in an ocean of trouble be lost. 

When a king from all fear is set free, and the pleasures of sense are his aim, 
Should his riches and all disappear, to that king it is counted as shame. 

Herein is a text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thou shouldst go. 

Be an adept in every good work, to excess and to riot a foe. 

Study virtue, for vice ever leads to a state full of suffering and woe. 

[120] Thus did Kundalinl also teach the king his duty in eleven 
stanzas. The king was delighted and addressing his courtiers asked them, 
saying, “ What is to be given to my daughter as a reward for her having 
spoken thus?” “The office of treasurer, Sire.” “ Well then, I grant her 
the post of treasurer,” and he appointed Kundalini to the vacant post. 
Thenceforth she held the office and acted for the king. Here ends the 
story of the question of Kundalinl. 
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A^n the king after the lapse of a few days, just as before, sent a 
messenger to the wise Jambuka, and going there on the seventh day and 
being magnificently entertained he returned home and in the same manner 
took his seat in the centre of a pavilion. A courtier placed the wise 
Jambuka on a stool bound with gold, and came bearing the stool on his 
head. The wise bird sitting on bis father’s lap and playing with him at 
length took his seat on the golden stool. Then the king, asking him a 
question, spoke this stanza : 

WeVe questioned both thy brother prince, and also fair Kui^dalinl ; 
Now, Jambuka, do thou m turn the highest power declare to' me. 

Thus did the king, in asking a question of the Great Being, not ask 
him in the way in which he had asked the others, but asked him in a 
special way. Then the wise bird said to him, “ Weil, Sire, listen atten- 
tively, and I will tell you all,” and like a man placing a purse containing 
a thousand pieces of money into an outstretched hand, he began his 
exposition of a king’s duty : 

Amidst the great ones of the earth a fivefold power wo see ; 

Of these the power of limbs is, sure, the last in its degree, 

And power of wealth, 0 mighty lord, the next is said to be. 

The power of counsel third in rank of these, 0 king, I name ; 

The power of caste without a doubt is reckoned fourth ‘in fame. 

And all of, these a man that’s wise most certainly will claim. 

[121] Of all these powers that one is best, os power of learning known, 

By strength of this a man is wise and makes success his own. 

Should richest realm fall to the lot of some poor stupid wight. 

Another will by violence seize it in his despite. 

However noble be the prince, whose lot it is to rule. 

He is hard piit to live at all, if he should prove a fool. 

’Tis wisdom tests reports of deeds and makes men’s fame to grow. 

Who is with wisdom gifted still finds pleasure e’en in woe. 

None that are heedless in their ways to wisdom can attain. 

But must consult the wise and just, or ignorant remain. 

Who early rising shall betimes unweariedly give heed 
To duty’s varied calls, in life is certain to succeed. 

No one that’s bent on hurtfid things or acts in listless mood 
In aught that he may undertake will come to any good. 

But one that will unweariedly a rightful course pursue. 

Is sure to reach perfection in whatever he may do. 

To safi^uard one’s store is to gain more and more. 

And these are the things I would have thee to mind ; 

For the fool by ill deeds, like a house built of reeds. 

Collapses and leaves rack and ruin behind. 

[123] Thus did the Bodhisatta in all these points sing the praises of 
the five powers, and exalting the power of wisdom, like to one striking the 
orb of the moon with his words, he admonished the king in eleven stanzas : 
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Unto thy parents, warrior king, do righteously ; and so 

By following a righteous life to heaven thou, sire, shalt go^. 

[124] After uttering ten stansas about the way of righteousness, still 
further admonishing the king he spoke the concluding stanza : 

Herein is the text of thy duty, to teach thee the way thou shouldst go : 

Follow wisdom and ever be happy, the Truth in its fulness to know. 

Thus did the Great Being, as though he were letting down the 
heavenly Ganges, teach the Law with all the charm of a Buddha. And 
the multitude paid him great honour and raised innumerable shoutSsC^ 
applause. The king was' delighted and addressing his councillors ask^, 
[125] **How ought my son, wise Jambuka, with a beak like the fresh fruit 
of the rose-apple, to be rewarded for having spoken thus?” *‘With the 
post of oommander-in-chief, Sire.” ‘‘Then I offer him this post,” he said, 
and appointed him to the vacant office, and thenceforth in the position of 
conimander-in-chief he carried out the orders of his father. Great honour 
was paid to the three birds, and all three of them gave instruction in 
temporal and spiritual matters. The king, abiding in the admonition of 
the Great Being, by almsgiving and other good works became destined to 
heaven. The councillors after performing the king’s obsequies, speaking 
to the birds said, “ My lord, Jambu, the king ordered the royal umbrella 
to be raised over you.” The Great Being said, “I have no need of the 
kingdom, do you exercise rule with all vigilance,” and after establishing 
the people in the moral law, he said “Execute justice,” and he had 
righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate and disappeared in the 
forest. And his admonition continued in force forty thousand years. 


The Master by means of his admonition of the kin^ taught this lesson and 
identified the Birth : “At that time the king was Ananda, Kundalini was 
Uppalavano&, Vessantara was S^Kputta, the bira Jambu was myself.”' 


No. 522. 


SARABHA^iQA-JATAKA. 

“ Beringed and gcdlantly^** etc , — This was a storv the Master, while dwelling 
in the Bamboo Grove, told conceding tho death of the Elder, the Great 
Moggall&na*. The Elder Sftriputta^, after gaining the consent of the Tathftgata 

1 Here follow nine similar oonplets already given in vol. xv. No. 501, E^hantamiga- 
Jataka^ p. 268, English version ; see also Senart’s Mahavaaiu, vol. i. p. 282. 

* For the death of Moggall&na, see FausbCirs Dhanmapadat p. 298, and Bigandet’s 
Legend ef the Burmeee Buddha^ voL 2, oh. x. p. 26. 

* For S&riputta's death, see vol. i. No. 95, Mahueudauana’Jdtaka^ p. 280, English 
version, and Bigandet, op, cit, p. 19. 
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when he was living at Jetavana, went and died in the village of N'&la, in the veiy 
room where he was bom. The Master, on hearing of bis death, went to R^'agaha 
and took up his abode in the fiamboo Grove. An Elder dwelt there on the 
slopes of Isigili (Mount of Saints) at the Black Rock. This man, by attaining 
peneotion in suTOrnatural power, was able to make his way into heaven and 
nelL In the goa-world he beheld one of the disciples of Buddha enjoying gr^t 
power, and in the world of men he saw one of the disciples of the heretics 
suffering great agony, and on returning to the world of men he told them how 
in a certiun god>world such and such a lay Brother or Sister was re-bora and 
enjoying great honour, and amongst the followers of the heretics such and 
such a man or woman was re-born in hell [126] or other states of sufiering. 
People gladly accepted his teaching and rejected that of the schismatics. 
Great honour was paid to the disciples of Buddha, while that paid to the 
schismatics fell awi^. They conceive a grudge against the Elder, and said: 
**As long as this mllow is idive, there are divisions amongst our followers, 
and the honour paid to us falls away : we will put him to death” ; and they 
gave a thousand pieces of money to a brigand who guarded the ascetics m 
put the Elder to death. He resolved to kill the Elder, and came with a great 
following to Black Rock. The Elder, when he saw him coming, by his magic 
power flew up into the air and disappeared. The brigand, not finding the Elder 
that day, returned home and came back day after day for six successive days. 
But the Elder, by his magic power, always disappeared in the same way. On 
the seventh day an act committed of old by the Elder, carrying with it conse- 
quences to be recognised on some future occasion, got its chance for mi^hief. 
The story goes that once upon a time, hearkening to what his wife said, he 
wanted to put his father and mother to death ; and, taking them in a carriage 
to a forest, he pretended that they were attacked by robbers, and struck and 
beat his parants. Through feebleness of sight being unable to see objects clearly, 
they did not recognise raeir son, and thinking they were robbers said : ** Dear 
son, some robbers are killing us: make your escape,” and lamented for him 
only. He thought, “Though they are being beaten hv me, it is only on my 
account they make lamentation. I am acting shamefully.” So he reassure 
them and, pretending that the robbers had been put to flight, he stroked their 
hands and feet, saying, “Dear father and mother, do not be afraid, the robbers 
have fled,” and brou^t them again to their own house. This action for ever 
so long not finding its opportunity but ever biding its time, like a core of 
flame hidden under ashes, caught up and seized upon the man when he was 
re-bora for the last time, and the Elder, in consequence of his action, was unable 
to fly up into the air. Hia magic power that once could quell Nanda^ and Upa- 
nanda and cause Yejayanta to tremble, as the result of his action became mere 
feebleness. The brigand crushed all his bones, su^ecting him to the * straw and 
meal’ torture ^ and, thinking he was dead, went off with his followers. But the 
Elder, on recovering consciousness, clothed himself with Meditation aa with 
a garment, and flying up into the presence of the Master, saluted him and 
said, “Holy Sir, my sum of life is exhausted: I would die,” and having gained 
the Masters consent, he died then and there. At that instant the six god- 
worlds were in a genend state of commotion. “ Our Master,” they cried, “ is d^.” 
And they came, bringing incense and perfume and wreaths breathing divine 
odours, and all kinds of wood, [127] and the funeral pile was made of sandal- 
wood and ninety-nine precious things. The Master, standing near the Elder 
ordered his remains to be deposited, and for the spac» of a league all round 
about the spot where the bo(^ was burned flowers rained down upon it» and 
men and gods stood mingled together, and for seven days hela a sacred 
fSastivaL The Master had the relics of the Elder gathered together, wd 
erected a shrine in a gabled chamber in the Bamboo Grove. At that time 
they raised the topic in the Hall of Truth, saying, “Sirs, Sftriputta, because 

1 Nanda and Uptninda were two kings of the Nigas, Vejayanta was the palace of 
Indra. Jitska Index, vol. vn. p. 66, gives oomoted reading ifandopanafida-dameiia. 

> Bat of. A^kguualra Nikaya, Pt. i. p. 114, ed. by B* Morris, 1888. MU. i. 877. 
Tra n s l ati on with note by B. Davids. 
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he did not die in the presence of the Tath&gata, has not received great 
honour at the hands of the Buddha, but the Great Elder Moggall&na, bemuse 
he died near the Master, has had great honour paid to him.” The Master 
came up, and asking the Brethren what they were sitting in conclave to discuss, 
on hearing what it was, said: “Not now only, Brethiren, but formerly also 
Moggallftna received great honour at my hands ” ; and, so saying, he related a 
story of the past 

‘Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by the brahmin wife of the royal chaplain, 
and at the end of ten months was born early in the morning. At 
that moment there was a blase of all kinds of arms in the city of 
Benares for the space of twelve leagues. The priest, on the birth of 
the boy, stepped out of doors and looked up to the sky for the purpose 
of divining his son’s destiny, and knew that this boy, because he was 
bom under a certain conjunction in the heaven, would surely be the 
chief archer in all India. So he went betimes to the palace and inquired 
after the king’s health. On his replying, “How, my master, can I be 
well: this day there is a blaze of weapons throughout niy dwelling- 
place,” he said, “Fear not. Sire; not merely in your house, but throughout 
all the city is this blaze of arms to be seen. This is due to the fact that 
a boy is born to-day in our house.” “ What, master, will be the 1 ‘esult of 
the birth of a boy under these conditions)” “Nothing, Sire, but he will 
prove to be the chief archer in all India.” “Well, master, do you 
then watch over him, and when he is grown up, present him to us.” 
And so saying, he ordered a thousand pieces of money to be given 
hiin as the price of his nurture*. The priest took it and went home, 
and on the naming-day of his son, on account of the blaze of arms at 
the moment of his birth, he called him Jotipala. He was reared in 
great state, and at the age of sixteen he was extremely handsome. 
Then his father, observingNhis pei-sonal distinction, said, “ Dear son, 
go to TakkasiU [128] and receive instruction in all learning at the 
hands of a world-famous teacher.” He agreed to do so and, taking his 
teacher’s fee, he bade his parents farewell and ropaired thither. He 
presented his fee of one thousand pieces of money and set about ac- 
quiring instruction, and in the course of seven days he had reached 
perfection. His master was so delighted with him that he gave him 
a precious sword that belonged to him, and a bow of ram’s-bom and 
a quiver, both of them deftly joined together, and his own coat of mail 
and a diadem, and he said, “Dear Jotip&la, I am an old man, do you 
now train these pupils”; and he handed over to him live hundred 
pupils. The Bodhisatta, taking everything with him, said good-bye to 
his teacher and, returning to Benares, went to see his parents. Then 
his father, on seeing him standing respectfully before him, said, “My 
son, have you finished your studies?” “Yes, sir.” On hearing his 

1 Compare vol. m. No. 428, Indriya Jataka, * kkiram^w^, i.e. rpo^ta. 
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answer be went to the palace and said, son, Sire, has completed 
his education: what is he to do f’* Master, let him wait on ua” 
“ What do yon decide, Sire, about his expenses ? ” ‘‘ Let him receive 

a thousand pieces of money daily.” He readily agreed to this, and 
returning home he called his boy to him and said, *'Dear son, you 
are to serve the king.” Thenceforth he received every day a thousand 
pieces of money and attended on the king. The king’s attendants were 
offended; *‘We do not see that Jotip&la does anything, and he receives 
a thousand pieces of money every day. We should like to see a speci- 
men of his skill.” The king heard what they said and told the priest. 
He said, **A11 right, Sire,” and told his son. ** Very well, dear father,” 
he said, ** on the seventh day from this I will show them : let the king 
assemble all the archers in his dominion.” The priest w'ent and repeated 
what he said to the king. The king, by beat of drum through the 
city, had all his archera gathei'ed together. When they were assembled, 
they numbei-ed sixty thousand. The king, on hearing that they were 
assembled, said : ” Let all that dwell in the city witness the skill of 
Jotipala.” And making proclamation by beat of drum, he had the 
palace yard made ready, and, followed by a great crowd, [129] he 
took his seat on a splendid throne, and, when he had s\unnioned the 
archers, he sent for Jotipala. He put the bow and quiver and coat 
of mail and diadem, which had been given to him by his teacher, 
beneath his under garment, and had the sword carried for him, and then 
came before the king in his ordinary garb and stood respectfully on 
one side. The archers thought, ** Jotip&la, they say, has come to give 
us a specimen of his skill, but from his coining without a bow he will 
evidently want to receive one at our hands,” but they all agreed they 
would not give him one. The king, addressing Jotip&la, said, **Give 
us proof of your skill.” So he had a tent-like screen thrown round 
about him, and taking his stand inside it, and doffing his cloak, he 
girt on his armour, and got into his coat of mail and fastened the 
diadem on his head. Then he fixed a string of the colour of coral on 
his ram’s-horn bow, and binding his quiver on his back, and fastening 
his sword on his left side, he twirled an arrow tipt with adamant on 
his nail, and threw o|)eii the screen and sallied forth like a N&ga 
prince bursting out of the earth, splendidly equipiied, and stood making 
an obeisance to the king. The multitude, on seeing him, jumped about 
and shouted and clapped their hands. The king said, ** Jotip&la, give 
us a specimen of your skill.” *‘Sire,” he said, ** amongst your archers 
are men who pierce like lightning', able to split a hair, and to shoot 
at a sound (without seeing) and to cleave a (failing) arrow*. Summon 

^ akkhat^avedhi, E. Morris, P. T. S. J. for 1885, p. *i0. Kern takes H as * target 
cleaving,* BodhiearydwUdra comm. ed. PooMin (B. Ind.), p. 124 note. 

* Perhaps this refoi to a feat like that of Looksley (** Robin Hood ”) in Ivanhoe. 
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four of these archers.” The king summoned them. The Great Being set 
up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
corners he stationed the four archers, and to each of them ho had thirty 
thousand arrows allotted, assigning men to hand the arrows to each, 
and he himself taking an arrow tipt with adamant stood in the middle 
of the pavilion and cried, king, let these four archers all at once 
shoot their arrows to wound me; I will ward off the arrows shot by 
them.” The king gave the order for them to do so. *‘Sire,” they 
said, **we shoot as quick as lightning, and are able to split a hair, 
and to shoot at the sound of a voice (without seeing), and to cleave 
a (falling) arrow, but Jotip&la is a mere stripling; we will not shoot 
him.” The Great Being said, ^*If you can, shoot me.” Agreed,’* 
they said, and with one accord they shot their arrows. The Great 
Being, striking them severally with his iron arrow, in some way or 
other, [130] made them drop on the ground, and then throwing a 
wall* round them, he piled them together and so made a magazine 
of ari*ow8, fitting each arrow, handle level with handle, stock 
with stock, feathers with feathers, till the bowmen’s arrows were 
all spent, and when he saw that it was so, without spoiling his 
magazine of arrows, he flew up into the air and stood before the king. 
The people made a great uproar, shouting and dancing about and 
clapping their hands, and they threw off their garments and orna- 
ments, so that there was treasure lying in a heap to the amount of 
eighteen crores. Then the king asked him, ** What do you call this 
trick, Jotip&la?” **The arrow-defence, Sire.” **Are there any others 
that know it?” “No one in all India, except myself, Sire.” “Show 
us another trick, friend.” “Sire, these four men stationed at four 
corners failed ,to wound me. But if they are posted at the four 
comers, I will wound ^m with a single arrow.” The archers did 
not dare to stand there. So the Great Being fixed four plantains at 
the four corners, and fastening a ’scarlet thread on the feathered part 
of the arrow, he shot it, aiming at one of the plantains. The arrow 
struck it and then the second, the third and the fourth, one after 
another, and then struck the fimt^ which it had already pier^d, and 
so returned to the archer’s hand ; while the plantains stood encimled with 
the thread. The people raised myriad shouts of applause. The king 
asked, “ What do you call this trick, friend?” “The pierced circle, Sire.” 
“Show us something more.” The Great Being showed them the arrow- 
stick, the arrow-rope, the arrow-plait, and performed other tricks called, the 
arrow-terrace, arrow-pavilion, arrow-wall*, arrow-stairs, arrow-tank, and 
made the arrow-lotus to blossom and caused it to rain a shower of arrows. 

> Cf. MahSbhSrata, vi. 68. 2 and 101. 82, koikthaH-kfitya, surrounding, enclosing. 

* This is token from a reading of one MS. and is required to make up the twelre 
ezami^es of bis skill. 
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[131] Thus did he display these twelve unrivalled acts of skilh and 
then he cleft seven incomparably huge substances. He pierced a plank 
of fig-wood, eight inches thick, a plank of asana-wood, four inches thick, 
a copper plate two inches thick, an iron plate one inch thick, and after 
piercing a hundred boards joined together, one after another, he shot 
an arrow at the front part of waggons full of straw and sand and 
planks, and made it come out at the back part; and, shooting at the 
back of the waggons, he caused the arrow to come out at the front. 
He drove an arrow through a space of over a furlong in water 
and more than two furlongs of earth, and he pierced a hair, at 
the distance of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved 

by the wind. And when he had displayed all these feats of skill, 

the sun set. Then the king promised him the post of commander- 

in-chief, saying, “Jotipala, it is too late to-day; to-morrow you shall 

receive the honour of the chief command. Go and have your beard 
trimmed and take a bath,” and that same day he gave him a hundred 
thousand pieces of money for his expenses. The Great Being said, 
‘*1 have no need of this,” and he gave his lords eighteen crores of 
treasure and went with a large escort to bathe; and, after he had had 
his beard trimmed and had bathed, arrayed in all manner of adorn- 
ments, he entered his abode with unparalleled pomp. After enjoying 
a variety of dainty viands, he got up and lay down on a royal couch, 
and when he had slept through two watches, in the last watch he 
woke up and sat cross-legged on his couch, considering the beginning, 
the middle and the end of his fj^ats of skill. **My skill,” he thought, 
**iii the beginning is evidently death, in the middle it is the enjoy- 
ment of sin, and in the end it is re-birth in hell : for the destruction 
of life and excessive carelessness in sinful enjoyment causes re-birth in 
hell. The post of commander-in-chief is given me by the king, and 
gi*eat power will accrue to me, and 1 shall have a wife and many 
children ; but if the objects of desire are multiplied, it will be hard to 
get rid of desire. I will go forth from the world alone and enter the 
forest: [132] it is right for me to adopt the life of an ascetic.” 8o 
the Great Being arose from his couch, and without letting anybody 
know, he descended from the terrace, and going out by the house-door' 
he went into the foi*est all alone, and repaired to a spot on the banks 
of the Godh&vari, near the Kavittha* forest, three leagues in extent. 
Sakk% hearing of his renunciation of the world, summoned Vissakamma 
and said, ** Friend, Jotip&la has renounced the world; a great company 
will gather round him. Build a hermitage on the banks of the Godh&vari 
in the Kavittha forest and provide them with everything necessary 

1 aggadvdram perhaps a haute-door opposed to the main entrance. Cf. 1 . 114 and v. 263. 

* The Kavittha is the Feronia EUphantum or elephant apple tree. 
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for the ascetic life/’ ViBsakamma did so. The Great Being, when he 
reached the place, saw a road for a single foot-passenger and thought^ 
**This must be a place for ascetics to dwell in,” and travelling by this 
road and meeting with no one, he entered the hut of leaves. On 
seeing the requisites for ascetic life he said, **Sakka, king of heaven,« 
niethiiiks, knew that I had renounced tlie world ” ; and, doffing his cloak, 
he put on an inner and outer robe of dyed bark and tlirew an antelope’s 
skin over one shoulder. Then he bound up his coil of matted locks, 
shouldered a pingo of three bushels of grain, took a mendicuit’s staff 
and sallied forth from his hut, and climbing up the covered walk, he 
paced up and down it several times. Thus did he glorify the forest with 
the beauty of asceticism, and after peiiorming the Kasina ritual, on the 
seventh day of his religious life he developed the eight Attainments anid 
the five Faculties, and lived quite alone, feedina on what he could glean and 
on roots and berries. His parents and a crowa of friends and kinsfolk and 
acquaintances, not seeing him, wandered about disconsolate. Then a certain 
forester, who had seen and recognised the Great Being in the Kavittha 
hermitage, told his parents and they informed the king of it. The king 
said, **Conie, let us go and see him,” and taking the father and mother, and 
accompanied by a great multitude, he anived at the bank of the Godh&vari 
by the road which the forester pointed out to him. The Bodhisatta, on 
coming to the river-bank, seated himself in the air, and after teaching 
them the Law, [133] he brought them all into his hermitage, and there 
too, seated in the air, he revealed to them the misery involved in sensual 
desires and taught them the Law. And ail of them, including the 
king, adopted the religious life. The Bodhisatta continued to dwell 
there, surrounded by a band of ascetics. And the news that he was 
dwelling there was blazed abroad throughout all India. Kings with 
their subjects came and tqok orders at his hands, and there was 
a great assembly of them ull they gradually numbered many thou- 
sanda Whoever reflected on thoughts of lust, or the wish to hurt or 
injure others, to him came the Great Being, and seated in the air 
before him, he taught him the Law and instructed him in the Kasina 
ritual. His seven chief pupils were Salissara*, Meiidissara, Pabbata, 
K&ladevala, Kisavaccha, Anusissa, and Narada. And they, abiding in 
his admonition, attained to ecstatic meditation and reached perfection. 
By and bye the Kavittha hermitage became crowded, and there was 
no room for the multitude of ascetics to dwell thero. So the Great 
Being, addressing Salissara, said, “ S&lissora, this hermitage is not big 
enough for the crowd of ascetics; do you go with this company of 
them and take up your abode near the town of Lambaciilaka in 

> All these names oceor in vol. xii. No. 428, Imdriya Jdtaka^ and for the legends of 
Kisavaooha and N&likira see Hardy’s Manual^ p. 55. 
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the province of king Can^pajjota.” He agreed to do so and, taking 
a company of many thousands, went and dwelt there. But as people 
still came and joined the ascetics, the hermitage was full again. The 
Bodhisatta, addressing Mendissara, said, ‘‘On the borders of the country 
of Surattha is a stream called S&todik&. Take this band of ascetics 
and dwell on the borders of that river.” And he sent him away. In 
the same way on a third occasion he sent Pabbata, saying, *'In the 
great forest is the Anjana mountain: go and settle near that.” On 
the fourth occasion he sent K&ladevala, saying, '*In the south country 
in the kingdom of Avanti is the Ghanasela mountain : settle near 
that.” The Kavittha hermitage again overflowed, though in five dif- 
ferent places there was a company of ascetics numbering many thou- 
sands. And Kisavaccha, asking leave of the Great Being, [134] took 
up his abode in the park near the commander-in-chief, in the city of 
Kumbhavati in the province of king Dandaki. Narada settled in the 
central province in the Araiijara chain of mountains, and Anusissa 
remained with the Groat Being. At this time king Dandaki deposed 
from her position a courtezan whom he had greatly honoured, and, roaming 
about at her own will, she came to the |>ark, and seeing the ascetic 
Kisavaccha, she thought, ** Surely this must be 111 Luck. I will get rid 
of ray sin* on his person and will then go and Imthe.” And first 
biting her tooth -stick, she spat out a quantity of phlegm, and not only 
spat upon the matted locks of the ascetic, but also threw her tooth- 
stick at his head and went and bathed. And the king, calling her 
to mind, restored her to her former position. And infatuated by her 
folly, she came to the conclusion that she had recovered this honour 
because she had got rid of her sin on the person of 111 Luck. Not 
long after this the king deposed his family priest from his oflice, and 
he went and asked the woman by what means she had recovered her 
position. So she told him it was from having got rid of her offence on 
the person of 111 Luck in the royal park. The priest went and got 
rid of his sin in the same way, and him too the king reinstated 
in his ofiSce. Now by and bye there was a disturbance on the 
king’s frontier, and he went forth witli a division of his army to 
fight. Then that infatuated priest asked the king, saying, ‘*Sire, do 
you wish for victory or defeat t” When ho answered, “Victory,” he 
said, “Well, 111 Luck dwells in the royal park; go and convey your 
sin to his person.” He approved of the suggestion and said, “Let 
these men come with me to the park and get rid of their sin on the 
person of 111 Luck.” And going into the jiark, he first of all nibbled 
his tooth-stick and let his spittle and the stick fail on the ascetic’s matted 
locks and then bathed his head, and his army did likewise. When 
the king had departed the commander-^in-chief came, and seeing the 
> Compare Frazer’s QMen Bough, rol. in. p. 120, 'Divine Scapegoats.' 
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ascetic, he took the tooth-stick out of his looks and had him thoroughly 
washed and then asked, What will become of the king ? ” Sir, there 
is no evil thought in my heart, but the gods [135] are wroth and on the 
seventh day from this all his kingdom will be destroyed : do you flee 
with all speed and go elsewhere/’ He was terribly alarmed, and went 
and told the king. The king refused *to believe him. So he returned 
to his own house, and taking his wife and children with him, he fled 
to another kingdom. The master Sarabhanga^ hearing about it, sent 
two youthful ascetics and had Kisavaccha brought to him iii a palan- 
quin through the air. The king fought a battle, and taking the reliels 
prisoners returned to the city. On his return the gods first caused it 
to rain from heaven, and when all the dead bodies had been washed 
away by the flood of rain, there was a shower of heavenly flowers 
on the top of the clean white sand, and on the flowers there fell 
a shower of small coins, and after them a shower of big pieces of 
money, and this was followed by a shower of heavenly ornaments. The 
people were highly delighted and began to pick up ornaments of gold, 
oven fine gold. Then there rained upon their persons a shower of 
all manner of blazing weapons, and the people were cut piece-meal. 
Then a shower of blistering embers fell on them, and over these huge 
blazing mountain peaks, followed by a shower of fine sand filling a space 
of sixty cubits. Thus was a part of his realm sixty leagues in extent 
destroyed, and its destruction was blazed abroad throughout all India. 
Then the lords of subordinate kingdoms within his realm, the three 
kings, Kalinga, Atthaka, Bhimaratha, thought, ^‘Once upon a time 
in Benares, Kal&bu*, king of Kasi, having sinned against the ascetic 
Khantivadi, it is reported he was swallowed up in the earth, and 
N&)ikira in like manner hawing given ascetics to be devoured by dogs, 
and Ajjuna* of the thousand arms who sinned against Angirasa likewise 
perished, and now again king Dandaki, having sinned against Kisavaccha, 
report says, is destroyed, realm and all. We know not the place where 
these four kings are re-born : no one except Sarabhanga, our master, is able 
to tell us this. Wo will go [136] and ask him.” And the three kings 
went forth with great pomp to ask this question. But though they heard 
rumours that so and so was gone, they did not really know it, but each 
one fancied that he alone was going, and not far fix>m Godh&vari they all 
met, and alighting from their chariots, they all three mounted upon a 
single chariot and journeyed together to the banks of OodhAvail. At this 
moment Sakka, sitting on his throne of yellow marble, considered the 

» The Jotipala of the early part of the stoiy is here identified with the Bodhieatta, 
Sarabhafiga. 

> Vol. ni, No. 313, JChantivOdi Jdtaka. 

* Anuna, called Kakavliyya. See Tawney’s Kathd Sarit Sagara, vol. n. p. 689, 
and Uttara Kawla of the Rdmdyana, Sarga 82. 
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seven questions and said to himself, “Except Sarabhanga, the master, there 
is no one else in this world or the god-world that can answer these ques- 
tions: 1 will ask him these questions. These three kings have come to the 
banks of €k)dh&vai'i to make inquiry of Sarabhanga, the master. 1 will also 
consult him about the questions they ask.” And, accompanied by deities 
from two of the god-worlds, he descended from heaven. That very 
day Kisavaccha died, and to celebrate his obsequies, innumerable bands 
of ascetics, who dwelt in four different places, raised a pile of sandal-wood 
and burned his body, and in a space of half a league round about the 
place of his burning there fell a shower of celestial flowera The Great 
Being, after seeing to the depositing of his remains, entered the hermitage 
and, attended by these bands of ascetics, sat down. When the kings arrived 
on the banks of the river there was a sound of martial music. The Great 
Being, on hearing it, addressed the ascetic Anusissa and said, “Go and 
learn what this music means”; and taking a bowl of drinking-water, 
he went there, and seeing these kings, he uttered this first stanza in 
the form of a question : 

Beringed and gallantlv arrayed, 

All girt with jewel-hiited blade, 

Halt ye, great chiefs, and. straight declare 
What name ’midst world of men ye bear? 

[137] Hearing his words, they alighted from the chariot and stood 
saluting him. Amongst them king Atthaka, falling into talk with him, 
spoke the second stanza: 

Bhimaratha, Kalihga famed, 

And Atthaka— thus ara we named — 

To look* on saints of life austere 
And question them, are we come here. 

Then the ascetic said to them, “ Well, sire, ye have reached the 
place where ye would fain be : therefore, after bathing take a rest, 
and entering the hermitage, pay your respects to the band of ascetics, 
and put your question to the master ” ; and thus, holding friendly 
converse with them, he tossed up the jar of water' and wiping up 
the drops that fell he looked up to the sky and beheld Sakka, 
the lord of heaven, surrounded by a company of gods; and descending 
from heaven, mounted on the back of Eravaiia’, and conversing with him, 
he repeated the third stanza : 

Thou’ in mid -heaven art fixed on high 
Like full-orbed moon that gilds the sky, 

I ask thee, mighty spirit, say 

How art thou known on Earth, I pray. 

> In the old Bengali poem, C/kiw/i, a jar of water is amongst the good omens seen by 
the hero Ghandraketn when stsrting on a journey. See note by Professor Cowell in 
his translation of the Sarva-dariana-iamgralia, p. 287. 

* Indra's elephant. 

’ The third person with nominative bhavam understood seems to be used here for 
the second person. 
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On hearing thi^ Sakfca repeated the fourth stanza: 

Sujampati in heaven proclaimed 
As Maghavft on Eartn is named; 

This king of g<^s to-dajr comes here 
To see these saints of life austere. 

[138] Then Anusissa said to him: *‘Well, sire, do you follow us”; 
and taking the drinking- vessel, he entered the hermitage, and after 
putting away the jar of water, he announced to the Great Being that 
the three kings and the lord of heaven had arrived to ask him certain 
questions. Surrounded by a band of ascetics, Sarabhahga sat in a large, 
wide enclosed space. The three kings came, and, saluting the band of 
ascetics, sat down on one side. And Sakka, descending from the sky, 
approached the ascetics, and saluting them with folded hands, and 
singing their praises, repeated the 6fth stanza: 

Wide known to fame this saintly band. 

With mighty powers at their command : 

I gladly bid you hail : in worth 
Ye far surpass the best on earth. 

Thus did Sakka salute the band of ascetics, and guarding against 
the six faults in sitting, he sat apart. Then Anusissa, on seeing 
him seated to leeward of the ascetics, spoke the sixth stanza: 

The person of an a^ed saint 
Is rank, the very fur to taint. 

Great ^kka, beat a quick retreat 
From saintly odours, none too sweet. 

[139] On hearing this, Sakka repeated another stanza: 

Though aged saints offend the nose 
And taint the sweetest air that blows: 

Gay flowerets’ fragrant wreath above 
This odour nf the saints we love; 

In gods it imy no loathing move. 

Ajid having so spoken, he added, Reverend Anusissa, I have 
made a great effort to come here and ask a question : give me leave 
to do so.” And on hearing Sakka’s words Anusissa rose from his seat, and 
granting him permission, he repeated a couple of stanzas to the company 
of ascetics : 

Famed Maghavft, Smamj^ti 
— Almsgiver, lord of sprites is he — 

Queller of dmons, heavenly king, 

Craves leave to put his questioning. 

Who of the sages that axe here 
Will make their subtle questions clear 
For three who over men hold sway, 

And Sakka whom the gods obey? 

[140] On hearing this the company of ascetics said, ** Reverend 
Anusissa, you speak as though you saw not the earth on which you 
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stand: except our teacher Sarabhaiiga, who else is competent to answer 
these questions 1” and so saying, they repeated a stanza: 

Tis Sarabhanga, sage and saint, 

So chaste and free from lustful taint, 

The teacher’s son, well disciplined, 

Solution of their doubts will find. 

And so saying, the company of ascetics thus addrossed Anusissa : 
**Sir, do you salute the teacher in the name of the company of 
saints and find an opportunity to tell him of the question proposed by 
Sakka.” He readily assented and, finding his opportunity, rei)eated 
another stanza : 

The holy men, Kondanna^ pray 

That thou wouldst clear their doubts away; 

This burden lies, as mortals hold, 

On men in years and wisdom old. 

Then the Great Being, giving his consent, repeated the following stanza : 

I give you leave to ask whate’er 
Ye most at heart are fain to hear; 

I know both tliis world and the next; 

No question leaves iny mind perplext. 

[141] Sakka, having thus obtained his permission, put a question 
which he had himself prepared: 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Sakka, to cities bountiful, that sees the Truth of thing^ 

To learn what he was fain to know, began his questionings. 

What is it one may slay outright and never more repent? 

What is it one may throw away, with all good men’s consent? 
From whom should one put up with speech, however harsh it be? 
This is the thing that 1 would have Koiidauua tell to ma 


Then explaining the question, he said : 

Anger is what a man may slay and never mote repent; 

Hypocrisy he throws away with all good men’s consent; 

From all he should put up with speech, however harsh it be, 

This fonn of patience, wise men say, is highest in degree. 

Rude speech from two one might with patience hear, 

From one’s suiierior, or from a peer. 

But how to bear from meaner folk rude speech 
Is what I fain would have Kondaiina teacn. 

Rude speech from betters one may take through fear 
Or, to avoid a quarrel, from a |>eer, 

[142] But from the mean to put up with rude speech 
Is perfect patience, as the sages teach. 

Verses such as these one must understand to be connected in the way 
of question and answer. 

^ This, the scholiast explains, is the family name of Sarabhafiga. 
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When he had thus spoken, Sakka said to the Great Being, Holy sir, 
in the first instance you said, * Put up with harsh speech from all ; this, 
men say, is the highest form of patience,’ but now you say, * Put up here 
with the speech of an inferior; this, men say, is the highest form of 
patience ’ ; this latter saying does not agree with your former one.” Then 
the Great Being said to him, ** Sakka, this last utterance of mine is in 
re8|)ect of one who puts up with harsh speech, because he knows the 
s|)eaker to be his inferior, but what I said first was because one cannot 
by merely looking on the outward form of people know for certain their 
condition, whether superior to oneself or not,” and to make it clear how 
difficult it is by merely regarding the outward form to distinguish the 
condition of persons, whether inferior or not, except by means of close 
intercourse, he spoke this stanza: 

How hard it is to judge a man that’s polished in exterior 
Be he one’s better, equal or, it may be, one’s inferior. 

The best of men pass through the world ofttimes in meanest form disguised ; 
So then bear with rough speech from all, if thou, my friend, be well advised. 

On hearing this Sakka full of faith begged him, saying, ‘*Holy sir, 
declare to us the blessing to be found in this patience,” and the Great 
Being repeated this stanza : 

No royal force, however vast its might. 

Can win so great advantage in a fi^t 
[143] As the good man by patience may secure : 

Strong patience is of fiercest feuds the cure. 

When the Great Being had thus expounded the virtues of patience, 
the kings thought, ** Sakka asks his own question ; he will not allow us an 
opportunity of putting ours.” So seeing what their wish was he laid 
aside the four questions he . had himself prepared and propounding their 
doubts he repeated this stanza : 

Thy words a^ grateful to mine ear, 

But one thing more I fain would hear; 

Tell us the fate of Dandaki 
And of his fellow-sinners three. 

Destined to sufibr what re-birth 
For harassing the saints on earth. 

Then the Groat Being, answering l\js question, repeated five stanzas: 

Uprooted, realm and all, erewhile 
Who Kisavaccha did defile, 

O’erwhelmed with fiery embers, see. 

In Kukkula lies Dandaki. 

Who made him sport of priest and saint 
And preacher, free from sinful taint, 

This Nfdikira trembling fell 
Into the* jaws of dogs in hell. 

So Ajiuna, who slew outright 

That noly, chaste, long-suffering wight, 

[144] Aijglrasa, was headlong hurled 
To tortures in a sufiering world. 
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Who once a sinless saint did niaim 
— Preacher of Patience was his name— 

Kal&bu now doth scorch in hell, 

Midst anguish sore and terrible. 

The man of wisdom that hears tell 
Of tales like these or worse of hell, 

Ne’er against priest or brahmin sins 
And heaven by his right action wins. 

[146] When the Great Being had thus pointed out the places in which 
the four kings were re-born, the three kings were freed from all doubt. 
Then Sakka in propounding his remaining four questions recited this 
stanza : 

Thy words are grateful to mine etar, 

But one thing more I fain would hear : 

Whom docs tne world as * moral’ name, 

And whom does it as ‘wise’ proclaim? 

Whom does the world for ‘pious* take, 

And whom does Fortune neW forsake ? 

Then in answering him the Gi*eat Being repeated four stanzas : 

Whoso in act and word shows self-restraint, 

And e’en in thought is free from sinful taint. 

Nor lies to serve his own base ends — the same 
All men as ‘moral’ evermore proclaim. 

He who revolves deep questions in his mind 
Vet perpetrates nougnt cruel or unkind. 

Prompt with good word in season to advise, 

That man by all is rightly counted wise. 

Who grateful is for kindness once received. 

And sorrow’s need has carefully relieved, 

Has proved himself a good and steadfast friend — 

Him all men as a pious soul commend. 

The man with every gift at his command. 

True, tender, free and l>oiintiful of hand, 

Heail-winning, gracious, smooth of tongue withal — 

Fortune from such an one will never fall. 

[148] Thus did the Great Being, like as if he were causing the 
moon to arise in the sky, answer the four questions. Then followed 
the asking of the other questions and their answers. 

Thy kindlv words fall grateful on mine oar, 

But one thing further I am fain to hear : 

Virtue, fair fortune, goodness, wisdom— say 
Which of all these do men call best, I pray. 

Wisdom good men declare is best by far, 

E’en as the moon ecliiiscs every star ; 

Virtue, fair fortune, goodness, it is plain. 

All duly follow in the wise man’s train. 

Thy kindly words fall mteful on mine car. 

But one thing further 1 am fain to hear : 

To gain this wisdom what is one to do, 

What line of action or what course pursue ? 

Tell us what way the path of wisdom lies 
And by what acta a mortal groweth wise. 
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With clever, old, and learned men consort. 

Wisdom flrom them by questioning extort : 

Their goodly counsels one should near and prize. 

For thus it is a mortal man grows wisa 

The sage re^rds the lust of things of sense 
In view of sickness, pain, impermanence; 

Midst sorrows, lust, and terrors that appsl, 

Calm and unmoved the sage ignores them all. 

Thus would he conquer sin, from passion fre^ 

And cultivate a boundless charity; 

To every living creature mercy show. 

And, blameless soul, to world of Brimma go. 

[149] While the Great Being was thus still speaking of the sins of 
sensual desires, these three kings together with their armies got rid of the 
passion of sensual pleasure by means of the opposite quality. And the 
Great Being, becoming aware of this, by way of praising them recited 
this stanza: 

Bhlmaratha by power of magic came 
With thee, 0 Atthaka, and one to fame 
As king Kalinga 'known, and now all three, 

Once slaves to sensuality, are free. 

[150] On hearing this, the mighty kings singing the praises of the 
Great Being recited this stanza : 

’Tis so, thou reader of men’s thoughts: all three 
Of us from sensuality are free. 

Grant us the boon for which we are right fain, 

That to thy happy state we may attain. 

Then the Great Being, granting them this favour, repeated another 
stanza : 

I grants the boon that ye would have of me. 

The more that ye from sensual vice are free : 

So may ye thriflvwith boundless joy to gain 
That happy state to which ye would attain. 

On hearing this they, signifying assent, repeated this stanza : 

We will do everything at thy behest, 

Whate’er thou in thy wisdom deemst the best; 

So will we thrill with lioundlcss joy to gain 
That happy state to which we would attain. 

Then did the Great Being grant holy ordera to their armies and 
dismissing the band of ascetics repeated this stanza : 

Due honour lo ! to Kisavaccha came ; 

So now depart, ye saints of goodly fame. 

In ecstasy delighting calmly rest ; 

This joy of holiness is far the best. 

[151] The saints, assenting to his words by bowing to him, flew up 
into the air and departed to their own places of abode. And Sakka rising 

^ Beading karomi for karohi. 
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from his seat and raising his folded hands and making obeisance to the 
Great Being, as though he were worshipping the sun, departed together 
with his com^Muiy. 


The Master on seeing this repeated these stanzas 

Hearing these strains that Highest Truth did teach 
Set forth by holy sage in goodly speech, 

The glorious Beings to their heavenly home 
Once more with joy and gratitude did come. 

The holy sage’s strains strike on the ear 
Pregnant with meaning and in accents clear ; 

Who gives good heed and concentrates' his mind 
U|K>n their special thought will surely find 
The |iath to every stage of ecstasy, 

And from the lauge of tyrant Death is free. 

Thus did the Master bring his teaching to a climax in Arhatship and saying, 
** Not now only, but formerly also, there was a rain of flowers at the burning 
of the body of MogaJl&na,” he revealed the Truths and identified the Birth : 
**Sftlissara was S&riputta, Mendissara was Kassapa, Pabbata Anuniddha, 
Devala Kaceftyana, Anusissa was Ananda, Kisavaccha Kolito, Sarabhanga the 
Bodhisatta : thus are ye to understand the Birth.’* 


No. 523. 


alambusA-jataka. 

[152] “7%ea mighty Iiidray' etc. This story the Master, while residing at 
Jetavana, told about the temptation of a Brother by the wife of his unregonerate 
days. The subject-matter of the tale is related in full in the Indriya Birth 
Now the Master asked the Brother, ** Is it true, Brother, that you were ren- 
dered discontented?” “It is true. Reverend Sir.” “By whom?” “By my 
wife of former days.” “Brother,” he said, “this woman wrought mischief for 
you : it was owing to her that you fell away fn>m mystic meditation, and lay 
for throe years in a lost and distracted condition, and on the recovery of your 
senses you uttered a great lamentation,” and so saying he told him a story of 
the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahniadatta in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born of a brahmin family in the kingdom of K&si, and 
when of age he became proficient in all liberal arts, and adopting the 
ascetic life he lived on wild berries and roots in a forest home. Now a 
certain doe in the brahmin’s niingeing-place ate grass and drank water 
mingled with his semen, and was so much enamoured of him that she 
became pregnant and henceforth ever i*esorted to the spot near the 
hermitaga The Great Being examining into the matter learned the facts 
of the case. By and bye the doc gave birth to a man child, and the Great 

' atthikaratif *to realise,’ * understand.’ B. Morris, P. T. 8. J. 1886, p. 107. 

* Vol. ui. No. 428. 
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Being watched over it with a father’s affection. And his name was 
Isisihga^ And when the lad reached years of discretion, he admitted him 
to holy oixlers, and when he himself grew an old man, he repaired with 
him to the N&ri grove and thus admonished him, My dear boy, in this 
Himalaya country are women as fair as these flowers : they bring utter 
destruction on all that fall into their power : you must not come under 
their sway.” And shortly afterwards he became destined to birth in the 
Brahma world. But Isisinga, indulging in mystic meditation, made his 
dwelling in the Himalaya region, a grim ascetic, with all his senses 
mortified. So by the power of his virtue the abode of Sakka was shaken. 
Sakka, on reflection, discovered the cause and thinking, ‘‘This fellow 
will bring me down from my position as Sakka, I will send a heavenly 
nymph to make a breach in his virtue,” and after examining the whole 
angel world, amongst twenty-five millions of handmaidti, save and except 
the nymph Alambusa, he found no other that was equal to the task. So 
summoning her, he bade her bring about the destruction of the saint’s 
virtue. 


[153] The Master, in explanation of this matter, uttered this stanza : 

Then mighty Indra, lord of lords, the god that Vatra slew, 
Unto his hall the nymph did call, for well her wiles he knew. 
And ‘Fair Alambusil,’ he cried, ‘the angel host above 
To Isisinga bid thee go, to tempt him with thy love.* 


Sakka ordered Alambusa, saying, Go and draw nigh to Isisinga, 
and bringing him under your power destroy his virtue,” and he uttered 
these words : 

Oo, Temptress, ever doe his ste|)s, for holy sage is he, 

And, seeking ever high^ bliss, still triumphs over ma 

On hearing this Alambusa repeated a couple of stanzas: 

'Why, king of gods, of all the nymphs regardst thou me alone. 

And bidst me tempt the saintly man that menaces thy throne? 

In happy grove of Nandana is many a nymph divine. 

To one of them — it is their turn — the hateful task assign. 

[154] Then Sakka repeated three stanzas : 

Thou speakest sooth ; in happy grove of Nandana, I ween. 

May many a nymph, to rival thee in loveliness, be seen. 

But none like thee, 0 i)eerless maid, with all a woman’s wile 
This holy man in folly’s ways so practised to beguile. 

Then queen of women as thou art, to, lovely nymph, thy way 
And by the power of beauty force the saint to own thy sway. 

^ Rumayai^ i. 9. The story of RishyairiAga ; and Barlaam and Josaphat ed. by 
J. Jacobs. 
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On hearing this Alambu8& repeated two stanzas: 

J will not fail, 0 angel-king, to go at thy behest, 

But still with fear this sage austere I venture to molest. 

For many a one, poor fool, has gone (I shudder at the thought) 
In hell to rue the suffering due to wrongs on saints he wrought. 


This said, Alambusft, fair nymph, departed with all speed, 
Famed IsisiAga to entice to some unholy deed. 

[155] Into the grove for half a league with berries red so bright, 
The grove where Isisifiga dwelt, she vanished out of si^t. 

At break of day, ere yet the sun was scarce astir on high, 
To Isisinga, sweeping out his cell, the nymph drew nigh. 

These stanzas owed their inspiration to Perfect Wisdom. 


Then the ascetic questioned her and said : 

Who art thou, like to lightning Hash, or bright as morning star, 

With ears ana hands bedecked with gems that sparkle from afar? 

Framnt as golden sandal-wood, in brightness like the sun, 

A slim and winsome maid art thou, right fair to look upon. 

So soft and pure, with slender waist and firmly springing gait, 

Thy movements are so full of grace, my heart they captivate. 

Thy thighs, like trunk of elephant, are finely tapering found, 

Thy buttocks soft to touch and like to any dice-board round. 

With down like lotus filaments thy navel marked, I ween. 

As though with bhusk collyrium *twcre charged, from far is seen. 

Twin milky breasts, like pumpkins halved, their swelling globes display. 
Firm set, although without a stalk all unsup^iorted they. 

Thy lips are red as is thy tongue, and, 0 auspicious sign, 

Thy nock long as the anteloiic’s is marked with triple Rne^ 

[156] Thy teeth brushed with a piece of wood, kept over clean and bright. 
Gleam in thy top and lower jaw with Hash of purest white. 

Thy eyes are long and laige of sha()e, a lovely sight to view, 

Like guujli berries block, marked out with lines of reddish hue. 

Thy tresses smooth, not over long and bound in neatest coil. 

Are tipped with gold and perfumed with the finest sandal oil. 

Of all that live by merchandise, by herds or by the plough. 

Of all the mighty saints that live true to ascetic vow — 

Amongst them all in this wide world thy peer I may not see, 

Then what thy name and who thy sire, wo fain would learn from thee. 

[157] While the ascetic thus sang the praises of AlambusA, from 
her feet to the hair of her head, she remained silent, and from his 
long drawn out speech observing how disturbed was his state of mind 
she re])eated this stanza: 

Heaven bless thee, Kassapa^ my friend, the time is past and gone 
For idle questions such as these— for are we not alone? — 

Come let us in thy hermitage embracing haste to prove 
The thousand joys well known to all the votaries of love. 

^ kambugtva: three folds on the neck, like shell-spirals, were a token of luck, 
Jdtaka IV. 190. * Kassapa was the family name of iRisiuga. 
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So saying Alamba8& thought, ** If 1 stand still, he will not come 
within reach of me ; I will make as if I were running away,” and with all 
the cunning of a woman’s wiles she shook the purpose of the ascetic, as 
she fled in the direction from which she had approached him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza : 

This said, Alambiisft, fair nymph, departed with all speed. 
Famed Isisiflga to entice to some unholy deed. 


[158] Then the ascetic, on seeing her depart, cried, '*She is off,” and by 
a swift movement on his part he intercepted her as she was slowly making 
oflT and with his hand seized her by the hair of her head. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

To check her flight, the holy man with motion swift as air 
In hot pursuit aertook the nymph and held her by the hair. 

Just where ho stood the lovely maid embraced him in her arms, 

And straight his virtue fell before the magic of her charms. 

In thought she flew to Indra’s throne in Nandana afar ; 

The god at once divined her wish and sent a golden car, 

With trappings spread and all adorned with manifold array : 

And there the saint lay in her arms for many a long day. 

Three years i>assed o’er his head as though it were a moment’s space, 
Until at last the holy man woke up from her embrace. 

Green trees he saw on every side ; an altar stood hard by. 

And verdant groves n^-echoing to the loud cuckoo cry. 

He looked around and weeping sore he shed a bitter tear ; 

' I make no offering, raise no hymn ; no sacrifice is here. 

Dwelling within tliis forest lone, who can my tempter be? 

Who by foul practice has o’ercoine all sense of right in me, 

E’en as a ship with ])recih^is freight is swallowed in the sea?’ 


[159] On hearing this Alambusa thought : “ Should 1 not tell him, he 
will curse me ; verily, 1 will tell him,” and standing by him in a visible 
form she repeated this stanza : 

Sent by king Sakka, here 1 stand 
A willing slave at thy command ; 

Though far too careless to know this, 

’Twas thought of me that marred thy bliss. 

On hearing her words he called to mind his hither’s admonition, and 
lamenting how he was utterly ruined by disobeying the woi*ds of his 
father he repeated four stanzas; 

Thus would kind Kassapa, my sire. 

With prudence heedless youth inspire : 

'Women are fair as lotus flower. 

Beware, good youth, their subtle power. 
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Of woman’s budding channs beware. 

Beware the danger that lurks there.’ 

Twas thus my sire, by pity moved, 

Would fain have warned the son he loved. 

[100] My wise old father’s words, alas ! 

Unheeded I allowed to pass, 

And so alone, in sore distress 
1 haunt to-day this wildemesa 

Accursed be the life of old. 

Henceforth I’ll do as I am told. 

Far better death itself to face. 

Than be again in such a case. 

So he forsook sensual desire and entered upon mystic meditation. 
Then Alambiisft, seeing his virtue as an ascetic and aware that he had 
attained to a state of ecstasy, became terrified and asked his forgiveness. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated two stanzas : 

Alambusft no sooner knew 

His steadfast power and courage true 

Than bending low. the sage to greet^ 

The nymph straigntway embraced his feet. 

*0 saint^ all anger lay aaida 
A mighty work I wrought,’ she cried, 

*When heaven itself and gods of fame 
Trembled with fear to hear thy name.’ 


Then he let her go, saying, ** I pardon thee, fair lady ; go, as thou 
wilt” And he repeated a stanza: 

My blessing on the Thirty-three 
And Vftsava, their lord, and thee : 

Depart, fair maid, for thou art free. 

Saluting him she departed to the abode of the gods in that same 
golden car. 


[161] The Master, to make the matter clear, repeated three stanzas : 

Embracing then the sage’s feet and circling to the right. 

With hands in suppliant attitude, she vanished from his sight, 

And mounting on the golden car, with trappings rich o’empread. 

All splendidly caparisoned, to heavenly heights she sped. 

Like blazing torch or lightning flash, she passed athwart the sky. 
And Sakka, glad at hei^ exdaimed, *No boon can I deny.’ 
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Receiving a boon from him sho repeated the concluding stanza : 

If Sakka, lord of sprites, thou wouldst mj heart’s desire allow, 
Let me ne’er tempt a saint again to violate his vow. 


The Master here ended his lesson to that Brother and revealed the Truths 
and identified the Birth : — At the conclusion of the- Truths that Brother was 
established in the Fruit of the First Path — At that time Alambusft was the 
wife of his uuregeiierate days, laisihga was the back-sliding Brother, and the 
great saint his father was myself.” 


No. 624. 

SAlftKHAPALA-JATAKA. 

Of comely preamce” etc. This was a story told by the Master, while dwell- 
ing at Jetavana, with regard to the duties of holy days. Now on this occasion 
the Master, expressing approval of certain lay folk who kept holy days, said : 
“Wise men of old, giving up the great glory of the Naga world, observ^ holy 
days,” and at their request ne related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time a king of Magadha ruled in Rajagaha. At that 
time the Bodhisatta was born as the son of this king’s chief consort, and 
they gave him the name of Duyyodhana. On coming of age he acquired 
the liberal arts at Takkasila and returned home to see his father. And 
his father installed him in the kingdom [ 162 ] and adopting the religious 
life took up his abode in the park. Thrice a day did the Bodhisatta come 
to visit his father who thereby received great profit and honour. Owing 
to this hindrance he failed to perform even the preparatory rites that lead 
to mystic meditation and he thought, “ I am receiving great profit and 
honour : so long as I live here, it will be impossible for me to destroy this 
lust of mine. Wit]^out saying a word to my son, I will depart elsewhere.” 
So not telling a creature he left the park and passing beyond the borders 
of the realm of Magadha he built him a hut of leaves in the Mahiitisaka 
kingdom, near Mount Gandaka, in a bend of the river Kanmipen:^ where 
it issues out of the lake Samkhap&la. There he took up his abode and 
performing the prepamtory rites he developed the faculty of mystic medi- 
tation and subsisted on whatever he could pick up. A king of the N&gas, 
SadikhapMa by name, issuing forth from the KannapennA river with a 
numerous company of snakes from time to time would visit the ascetic, and 
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he instructed the Nftga king in the Law. Now the son was anxious to see 
his father and being ignorant as to where he had gone, he set on foot an 
inquiry, and on finding out that he was dwelling in such and such a place 
he repaired thither with a large retinue to see him. Having halted a short 
distance off, accompanied by a few courtiers he set out in the direction of 
the heimitage. At this moment Saihkhap&la with a large following sat 
listening to the Law, but on seeing the king approaching he rose up and 
with a salutation to the sage he took his departure. The king saluted his 
father and after the usual courtesies had been exchanged he inquired, 
saying, ** Reverend sir, what king is this that has been to see youl’* 
Dear son, he is Sariikhapala, the Naga king.’* The son by reason of the 
great magnificence of the Naga conceived a longing for the Naga world. 
Staying there a few days he furnished his father with a constant supply of 
food, and then returned to his own city. There he had an alms-hall 
erected at the four city gates, and by his alms giving he made a stir 
throughout all India, and in aspiring to the Naga world he ever kept the 
moral law and observed the duty of holy days, and at the end of his life he 
was re-born in the Naga world as king Saihkliapala. [163] In course of 
time he grew sick of this magnificence and from that day desiring to be 
born as a man he kept the holy days, but dwelling as he did in the Naga 
world his observance of them was not a success and he deteriorated in 
morals. From that day he left the Naga world and not far from the river 
Kannapeiina, coiled round an ant-hill between the high road and a 
narrow path, he there resolved to keep the holy Vlay and took upon 
himself the moral law. And saying *‘Let those that want my skin or 
want my skin and flesh, let them, 1 say, take it all,” and thus saciificing 
himself by way of charity he lay on the top of the ant-hill and, stopping 
there on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the half-month, on the first 
day of each fortnight he returned to the Naga world. So one day 
when he lay there, having taken upon himself the obligation of the 
moral law, a party of sixteen men who lived in a neighbouring village, 
being minded to eat flesh, roamed about in the forest with weapons in 
their hands and when they returned without finding miything, they 
saw him lying on the ant-hill and thinking, To-day we have not 
caught so much as a young lizard, we will kill and eat this snake-king,” 
but fearing that on account of his great size, even if they caught him, he 
would escape from them, they thought they would pierce him with stakes 
just as he lay there coiled up, and after thus disabling him, effect his 
capture. So taking stakes in their hands they drew nigh to him. And 
the Bodhisatta caused his body to become as big as a trough-shaped canoe, 
and looked very beautiful, like a jasmine wreath deposited on the ground, 
with eyes like the fruit of the gufijd shrub and a head like a jayasumana' 

> Pentap€t€$ Phoenieta. 
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flower and at the sound of the foot-steps of these sixteen men; drawing out 
his head from his coils, and opening his fiery eyes, he beheld them coining 
with stakes in their hands and thought, ** To-day my desii'e will be fulfilled 
as 1 lie here, 1 will Ije firm in my resolution and yield myself up to them 
as a sacrifice, and when they strike me with their javelins and cover me 
with wounds, I will not open my eyes and regard them with anger.*’ And 
conceiving this firm resolve through fear of breaking the moral law, [164] 
he tucked his head into his hood and lay down. Then coming up to 
him they seized him by the tail and dragged him along the ground: Again 
dropping him they wounded him in eight diifei*ent places with sharp stakes 
and thrusting black bamboo sticks, thorns and all, into his open wounds, 
so pixxseeded on their way, ^carrying him with them by means of strings in 
the eight several places. The Great Being from the moment of his being 
wounded by the stakes never once opened his eyes nor regarded the men 
with anger, but as he was being dragged along by means of the eight 
sticks his head hung down and struck the ground. So when they found 
that his head was drooping, they laid him down on the high road and 
piercing his nostrils with a slender stake they held up his head and 
inserted a cord, and after fastening it at the end they once more raised 
his head and set out on their way. At this moment a landowner named 
A|ara, who dwelt in the city of Mithila in the kingdom of Videha, seated 
in a comfortable carriage was journeying with five hundred wagons, and 
seeing these lewd fellows on their way with the Bodhisatta, he gave all 
sixteen of them, together with an ox apiece, a handful of golden coins to 
each, and to all of them outer and inner garments, and to their wives 
ornaments to wear, and so got them to release him. The Bodhisatta 
returned to the N&ga palace and without any delay, issuing forth with a 
great retinue, he approached Alara, and after singing the praises of the 
Naga palace he took him vmh him and returned thither. Then he 
bestowed great honour on him together with three hundred Naga maidens 
and satisfied him with heavenly delights. A]&ra dwelt a whole yeai- in the 
N&ga palace in the enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, and then saying to 
the Naga king, My friend, I wish to become an ascetic,” and taking 
with him everything requisite for the ascetic life he left the abode of the 
Nagas for the Himalaya r^ion and taking orders dwelt there for a long 
time. By and bye he went on a pilgrimage and came to Benares where 
be took up his abode in the king’s pai*k. Next day he entered the city 
for alms and made his way to the door of the king’s house. The king of 
Benares on seeing him was so charmed with his deportment that he 
called him to his presence, seated him on a special seat assigned to 
him and served him with a variety of dainty food. [166] Then seated 
on a low seat the king saluted him and conversing with him gave utter- 
ance to the fiiet stanza : 
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Of comely presence and of gracions mien, 

A scion thou of noble rani., I ween ; 

Why then renounce earth’s joys and worldly gear 
To adopt the hermit’s robe and rule severe? 

In what follows the connexion of the stanzas is to be understood 
in the way of alternate speeches by the ascetic and the king. 

O lord of men, I well rememberinff 
The abode of that almighty Nfiga king, 

Saw the rich fniit that spritira from holiness, 

And straight believing donned the priestly dress. 

Nor fear nor lust nor hate itself may make 
A holy man the words of truth forsake; 

Tell me the thing that I am fain to know. 

And faith and peace within my heart will grow. 

O king, on trading venture was I bound 

When these lewd wretches in my path were found, 

A full-grown snake in captive chains was led, 

And home in triumph joyously they sped. 

As 1 came up with them, O king, I cried, 

— Amazed 1 was and greatly terrified — 

‘Where are ye dragging, sirs, this monster grim, 

And what, lewd foflows, will ye do with him ? ’ 

[166] ‘This full-grown snake that ye see fettered thus 

With its huge frame will furnish food to us. 

Than this, Alftra, thou couldst hardly wish 
To taste a better or more savoiuy dish.* 

‘ Hence to our homo we’ll Ay and in a trice 
Each with his knife cut off a dainty slice 
And gladly eat his flesh, for, as you know, 

Snakes ever find in us a deadly foe.’ 

‘ If this huge snake, late captured in the wood. 

Is being dragged along to serve as food, 

To each an ox I offer, one apiece, 

Should you this serpent from his chains release.’ 

‘ Beef has for us a pleasant sound, I vow, 

On snake’s flesh we have fed full oft ere now, 

Thy bidding, 0 Alftra, we will do ; 

Henceforth let friendship reign betwixt us two.* 

Then they released him from the cord that passed 
Right through his nose and knotted held him fast. 

The serpent-king set free from durance vile 
Turned nim towards the east, then paused awhile^ 

And facing still the east, prepared to fly, 

Looked bi»k upon me witn a tearftil eye. 

While I pursuing him upon his way 

Stretchecf forth clasped nands, as one about to pray. 

‘ Speed thou, my friend, like one in haste that goes, 

Lmt once again thou fell amongst thy foes. 

Of such like ruffians shun the very sigh^ 

Or thou mayst suffer to thine own despite.’ 

Then to a charming limpid pool he sped 
•—Canes and rose apples both its banfa o’erqpread— 

[167] Right glad at heart, no farther fear he knew, 

But plunged in aiure depths was lost to view. 
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No sooner vanished had the snake, than he 
Revealed full clearly his divinity, 

In kindlv acts he played a filial part, 

And with his grateful speeches touched my heart. 

‘Thou deai-cr than my parents didst restore 
My life, true friend e’en to thy inmost core. 

Through thee my former bliss has been regained, 

Then come, Alftra, see where once 1 reigii^, 

A dwelling stored with food, like Indra’s town 
Masakkas&ra, place of high renown.’ 

[168] The serpent-king, sire, after he had spoken these words, still 
further singing the praises of his dwelling place, repeated a couple of 
stanzas : 

What charming spots in my domain are seen. 

Soft to the tro^ and clothed in evergreen ! 

Nor dust nor eravel in our path we find. 

And there do nappy souls leave grief behind. 

Midst level courts that sapphire walls surround 
Fair mango groves on every side abound. 

Whereon ri^ clusters of rich fniit aptxsar 
Through all the changing seasons of the year. 

[169] Amidst these groves a fabric wrought of gold 
And fixed with silver bolts thou mayst behold, 

A dwelling bright in splendour, to outvie 

The lightning flash that gleams athwart the sky. 

Fashioned with gems and gold, divinely fair. 

And decked with (laintings manifold and rare, 

Tis thronged with nymphs magnificently dressed, 

All wearing golden chains upon their breast. 

Then in hot haste did Sarhkhap&la climb 
The terraced height, on which in power sublime 
Uplifted on a thousand piers was seen 
The jialace of his wedded wife and queen. 

Quickly anon one. of that maiden band 
Bearing a precious^ewel in her hand, 

A turouoise rare with magic power replete, 

And all unbidden offered me a seat. 

The snake then nasped my arm and led me where 
There stood a noble and right royal chair, 

‘ Pray, let your Honour sit here by my side. 

As parent deal* to me art thou,’ he cried. 

A second nymph then quick at his command 
Came with a towI of water in her hand, 

And bathed my feet, kind service tendering 
As did the queen for her dear lord the king. 

[170] Then yet another maiden in a trice 
Served in a golden dish some curried rice, 

Flavoured with many a sauce, that haply might 
With dainty cravings tempt the appetite. 

With strains of music then— for such they knew 
Was their lord’s wish— they fain were to subdue 
My will, nor did the king himself e’er fail 
My soul with heavenly longings to assail. 
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Di*awing nigh to me he thus repeated another stanza : 

Three hundred wives, A]&ra, here have I, 
Slim-waisted all, in beauty they outvie 
The lotus flower. Behold, they only live 
To do thy will : accept the boon I give. 

Alara said : 

[}7l] One year with heavenly pleasures was 1 blest 
When to the king this question I addressed, 

‘How, Nftga, is this palace fair thy home, 

And how to be thy portion did it come? 

Was this fair place by accident attained. 

Wrought by thyself, or gift from angels gained? 

1 ask thee, Naga king, the truth to toll. 

How didst thou come in this fair place to dwell V 

Then followed stanzas uttered by the two* alternately : 

’Twas by no chance or natural law attained. 

Not wrought by me, no l>oon from angels gained ; 
Hut to my own good actif>n.s, thou must know, 

And to my merits these fair halls 1 owe. 

What holy vow, what life so chaste and pure 
What store of merit could such bliss secure? 

Tell me, O .serpent-king, for I am fain 

To know how this fair mansion thou couldst gain. 

I once wa.s king of Magadha, my name 
Duyyodhana, a prince of mighty fame : 

[172] 1 held niy life as vile and insecure. 

Without all power in ripeness to mature. 

1 meat and drink religiously supplied. 

And alms Ixistowed on all, both far and wide, 

My house was like an inn, where all that came, 
8age.s and saints, refreshed their weary frame. 

Bound by such vows, such was the life 1 passed. 
And .such the store of merit I amassed. 

Whereby this mansion was at length attained, 

And food and drink in ample measure gained. 

This life, however bright for many a day 
With dance and song, yet lasted not for aye, 

Weak creatures harry thee for all thy mighjt 
And feeble beings put the strong to night. 

Why, armed to the teeth in such uneaual fray, 

To those vile beggars shouldst thou fall a prey ? 

Bv what o'ermastering dread wert thou undone i 
Where had the virus of thy i)oisoxi gone? 

Why, armed to the teeth ana |K>weiful as thou wert. 
From such poor creatures didst thou sufter hurt? 

By no overmastering dread was 1 undone, 

Nor could my powers be crushed by any one. 

The worth of goodness is by all confesara ; 

Its bounds^ like the sea shores are ne’er tranqgreeeed. 

> The two interlocutors are the Nnga king and Alkra. 
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Two times each moon I kept a holy day ; 

Twas then, Ajftra, that there crossed my way 
Twice eight lewd fellows, bearing in their hand 
A rope and knotted noose of finest strand. 

[173] The ruffians pierced my nose, and throi^h the slit 
Passing the cord, dragged me along by it 

Such pain I had to b^r — ah \ cruel fate— 

For holding holy days inviolate. 

Seeing in that lone path, stretched at fhll length, 

A thing of beautv and enormous strength, 

*Why, wise and glorious one,’ I cried, ‘dost thou 
Take on thyself this strict ascetic vow ? ’ 

Neither for child nor wealth is my desire 
Nor yet to length of days do I aspire ; 

But midst the world of men 1 fain would live, 

And to this end heroically strive. 

With hair and bec^rd well-trimmed, thy sturdy frame 
Adorned with gorgeous robes, an eye of flame. 

Bathed in red sandal oil thou seemst to shine 
Afar, e’en as some minstrel king divine. 

With heavenly gifts miraculously blest 
And of whatwer thy heart may crave possest, 

I ask thee, serprat-king, the truth to tell. 

Why dost thou in man% world prefer to awell ? 

Nowhere but in the world of men, I ween. 

May purity and self-restraint be seen : 

If only once midst men 1 draw my breath, 

I’ll put an end to further birth and death. 

Ever supplied with bountiful good cheer. 

With thee, O king, I’ve sojourned for a year. 

Now must I say farewell and flee away. 

Absent from home no. longer can I stay. 

My wife and children and our menial band 
Are ever trained to wait at thy command : 

[174] No one, I trust, ^has offered thee a slight 
For dear art thou, A)ftra, to my sight. 

Kind parents’ presence fills a home with joy. 

Yet more than they some fondly cherished boy : 

But greatest bliss of all have I found here. 

For thou, O long, hast ever hM me dear. 

I have a jewel rare with blood-red i^t, 

That brings great wealth to such as have it not 
Take it and go to thine own home, and when 
Thou hast grown rich, pray, send it back again. 

[175] Alftra, having spoken these words proceeded as follows: 
“Then, O sire, I addressed the serpent-king and said, have no need 
of riches, sir, but I am anxious to take orders,’ [176] and having begged 
for everything requisite for the ascetic life, 1 left the Niga palace 
together with the long, and after sending him back I entered the 
Himalaya country and took orders.” And after these words he delivered 
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a religiouH discourae to the king of Benares and I'epeated yet another 
couple of stanzas: 

Desires of man are transient, nor can they 
The higher law of ripening change obey : 

Seeing what woes from sinful passion spring, 

Faith led me on to be ordained, 0 king. 

Men fall like fruit, to perish straight away. 

All bodies, young and old alike, decay : 

In holy oMers only find I rest. 

The true^ and universal is the best. 

[177] On hearing this the king repeated another stanza : 

The wise and learned, such as meditate 
On mighty themes, we all should cultivate ; 

Hearkening, Alftra, to the shake and thee, 

Lo ! I perform all deeds of piety. 

Then the ascetic, putting forth his strength, uttei'ed a concluding 
stanza : 

The wise and learned, such as meditate 
On mighty themes, we all should cultivate : 

Hearkening, 0 monarch, to the snake and me. 

Do thou perform all deeds of piety. 

Thus did he give the king religious instruction, and after dwelling in 
the same spot four months of the rainy season he again returned to the 
Himalaya, and as long as he lived, cultivated the four Perfect States 
till he passed to the Brahma heaven, and Saihkhap&la, so long as he 
lived, observed holy days, and the king, after a life spent in charity and 
other good works, fared according to his deeds. 


The Master at the end of this discourse identified the Birth : “At that 
time the father who became an ascetic was Kassapa, the king of Benares was 
Ananda, Alftra was Sftriputta and SathkhapMa was myself.” 


No. 626. 

culla-sutasoma-jAtaka. 


Good friend^ etc. This story the Master while residing at Jetavana told 
conceniinff the perfect ezercise of self-abnegation. The introductory stoiy 
corresponas with that of the Mah6nftradakas8apa* Birth. 


Once upon a time what is now Benares was a city called Sndassana 
and in it dwelt king Brahmadatta. His chief consort gave birth to the 

^ apa^ka, ef. voL i. p. 90, Apwppaha^Jataha. 

* Vol. VI. Bo. 644. 
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Bodhisatta. His face was glorious as the full moon, and therefore he 
was named Somakumara. When he arrived at years of discretion, owing 
to his fondness for Soma juice and his habit of pouring libations of it, 
men knew him as Sutasoma (Soma-distiller). When he was of age, he 
was instructed in the liberal arts at Takkasila, and on his return home be 
was presented with a white umbrella by his father and ruled his kingdom 
righteously and owned a vast dominion, and he had sixteen thousand 
wives with Candadevi as chief consort. By and bye when he was blest 
with a numerous family, he grew discontented with domestic life and retired 
into a forest, desiring to embrace the ascetic rule. One day lie summoned 
his barber and thus addressed him, When you see a grey hair on my 
head, you are to tell me.*' The barber agreed to do so and by and bye 
he espied a grey hair and told him of it. The king said, **Then, sir 
barber, pull it out anJ place it in my hand.” The barber plucked it 
out with a pair of golden tweezers and laid it in his hand. The Great 
Being, when he saw it, exclaimed, “ My body is a prey to old age,” and 
in a fright he took the grey hair and descending from the terrace [178] 
lie seated himself on a throne placed in the sight of the people. Then 
he summoned eighty thousand councillors headed by his general and sixty 
thousand brahmins headed by his chaplain and many others of his 
subjects and citizens and said to them, ** A grey hair has appeared on 
my head \ 1 am an old man, and you are to know that I am become 
an ascetic,” and he repeated the first stanza : 

Good friends and citizens assembled here, 

Hearken, my trusty counsellors, to me. 

Now that gray hairs upon my head ap^ar. 

Henceforth it is my will a monk to be. 

On hearing this each oni^of them in a fit of dejection repeated this 
stanza : 

Such random^ woids as these in uttering 
Thou mak’st an arrow quiver in my heart: 

Remember thy seven hundred wives, O king ; 

What will become of them, shouldst thou depart ? 

Then the Great Being spoke the third stanza : 

Their sorrows soon another will console, 

For they are young in years and fair to see, 

But I am bent upon a heavenly goal 
And so right fain am 1 a monk to be. 

His counsellors, being unable to answer the king, went to his mother 
and told her about it. She came in hot haste [179] and asking him, 
<< Is this true what they say, dear son, that you long to be an ascetic 1 ” 
she rapeated two stanzas: 

^ abhumma, out of one's range or sphere, unfit, improper. 
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Ill-fated was the day, alas! that I 
Was hailed as mother to a son like thee, 

For heedless of my tears and bitter cry, 

Thou art resolved, 0 king, a monk to be. 

Accursed was the day, alas ! that I, 

0 Sutasoma dear, gave birth to thee, 

For heedless of my tears and bitter cry, 

Th 9 u art resolve, O king, a monk to be. 

While his mother thus lamented, the Bodhisatta uttered not a word. 
She remained apart all by herself, weeping. Then they told his father. 
And he came and repeated a single stanza : 

What is this Law that leads thee to become 
Eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home? 

With thy old parents left behind to dwell 
Here all alone, seek’st thou a hermit’s cell? 

On hearing this the Great Being held his peace. Then his father 
said, My dear Sutasoma, even though you have no affection for your 
parents, you have many young sons and daughters. They will not be able 
to live without you. At the very moment when they are grown up, 
will you become an ascetic?” and he repeated the seventh stanza : 

[180] But thou host many a child, 1 ween. 

And all of tender years, 

, When thou no longer mayst be seen, 

What sorrow win be theirs ! 

Hearing this the Great Being repeated a stanza : 

Yes, I have many a child, I ween. 

Of tender years are they. 

With them full long though 1 have been, 

1 now must part for aye. 

Thus did the Great Being declare the Law to his father. And 
when he heard his exposition of the Law, he held his peace. Then they 
told his seven hundred wives. And they, descending from the palace 
tower, came into hi.s presence, and embracing his feet they made lamen- 
tation and repeated this stanza: 

Thy heart in sorrow, sure, must break 
Or pity is to thee unknown. 

That thou canst holy orders take. 

And leave us here to weep alone. 

The Great Being, on hearing their lamentation as they threw them- 
selves at his feet and cried aloud, repeated yet another stanza : 

My heart in sorrow may not break, 

[181] Thoitfh I feel pity for your pain. 

But holy orders I must take. 

That 1 may heavenly bliss attain. 

Then they told his queen consort, and she being heavy with child, 
though her time was well nigh come, approached the Great Being and 
saluting him stood respectfully on one side and repeated three stanzas : 
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Ill-fated wuH the day» alaa 1 that 1 
O Sutasoma dear, espouse thee. 

For heedless of my tears and bitter ciy 
Thou art resolvra, O king, a monk to be. 

Accursed was the day, alas ! that 1 

0 Sutasoma dear, espouse thee. 

For thou woiildst leave me in my throes to die, 

Determined as thou art a monk to be. 

The hour of my delivery is nigh. 

And I would fain my lord should stay with me 
Until my child is bom, before that I 
See the sad day that I am reft of thee. 

Then the Great Being repeated a stanza : 

The hour of thy delivery is nigh. 

Until the babe is bora, Til stay with thee, 

[182] Then will I leave the royal imp and fly 

Far from the world a holy monk to be. 

On hearing his words she was no longer able to control her grief, 
and holding her heart with both her hands, said, “ Henceforth, my lord, 
our glory is no more.** Then wiping away her tears she loudly lamented. 
The Great Being to console her repeated a stanza : 

My queen, with eye like ebon flower. 

Dear Cand&, weep not thou for me, 

But climb once more thy palace tower : 

1 go without one care for thee. 

Being unable to bear his words she mounted the palace tower and 
sat there weeping. Then the Bodhisatta*B elder son seeing it said, 
** Why does my mother sit here weeping?** and he repeated this stanza 
in the form of a question : 

Who has annoyed thee, mother dear, 

Why dost thou weep and stare at me ? 

Whom of ' my kin that I see here 
Must I, all imj^us, slay for thee? 

Then the queen uttered this stanza: 

No harm, dear son, may touch his head. 

Who lives to work such woe for me : 

[183] For know it was thy sire who said, 

* I go without one care for thee.’ 

Hearing her words he said, **Dear mother, what is this that you 
say ? If this be so, we shall be helpless,*’ and making lamentation he spoke 
this stanza: 

I who once ranged the pwk to see 
Wild dephants eng^e in fisht, 

If dear sire a monk should be. 

What should I do, poor luckless wight? 

Then his younger brother who uras seven years old, when he saw 
them both weeping, drew nigh to his mother and said, **My dear ones, 
why do ye weep?” and hearing the cause he said, ** Well, cease to weep ; 
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I will not allow him to become ah ascetic,” and he comforted them both, 
and with his nurse, coming down from the palace tower, he went to his 
father and said, *'Dear father, they tell me you are leaving us against 
our will and say you will be an ascetic ; I will not allow you to become 
an ascetic,” and clasping his father firmly by the neck he uttered thb 
stanza : 

My mother, lo ! is weeping and 
My brother fain would keep thee still, 

1 too will hold thee by the hand 
Nor lot thee go against our will. 

The Great Being thought, This child is a source of danger to me ; 
by what means am 1 to get rid of him ? ” then looking at his nurse he 
said, **Good nurse, behold this jewel ornament: this is yours: [184] 
only take away the child, that he be not a hindrance to me,” and being 
unable by himself to get rid of the child who held him by the hand, he 
promised her a bribe and repeated this stanza : 

Up nurse and let the little boy 
Disport him in some other place, 

Lest haply he should mar my joy 
And hinder in my heavenwaiu race. 

She took the bribe and comforting the child she went with him to 
another place, and thus lamenting repeated this stanza: 

What now if I reject outright 
— 1 need it not — this jewel bright ? 

For should my lord a hermit 
What use would jewels be to me? 

Then his commander-in-chief thought, “ This king, methinks, has come 
to the conclusion that he has but little treasure in his house; I will 
let him know he has a great quantity,” so standing up he saluted him 
and repeated this stanza: 

Thy coffers filled with treasures vast. 

Great wealth hast thou, 0 king, amassed : 

The world is all subdued by thee. 

Take thou thy ease ; no hermit be. 

Hearing this, the Great Being repeated this stanza : 

My coffers filled with treasures vast, 

Great wealth has been by me amassed : 

The whole world is subdued by me ; 

I leave it all a monk to be. 

[185] When he had departed on hearing this, a rich merchant 
named Kulavaddhana stood up and saluting the king repeated this 
stanza : 

Great wealth have I, O king, amassed. 

Beyond all power of reckoning vast : 

Behold 1 give it all to thee, 

Take thou thy ease; no hermit ba 
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On hearing this the Great Being repeated a stanaa : 

0 Kulavaddhana, I know, 

Thy wealth on me thou wouldst bestow, 

But I a heavenly goal would win, 

So I renounce this world of sin. 

As soon as Kulavaddhana had heard this and was gone, he thus addressed 
his younger brother Somadatta, ** Dear brother, I am as discontented as a 
wild cock in a cage, my dislike to household life gets the better of me ; 
this very day will I become a hermit; do you undertake to rule this 
kingdom," and handing it over to him he repeated this stanza : 

0 Somadatta, sure I feel 

Strange loathing o’er my senses steal 
At thought of m^ besetting sins : 

To-day my hermit life begins. 

On hearing these words Somadatta too longed to be a hermit and to 
make this clear he repeated another stanza : 

Dear Sutasoma, go and dwell 
As pleaseth thee in hermit cell ; 

1 too a hermit fain would be. 

For life were nought apart from thee. 

Then in refusing this Sutasoma re]>eated a half-stanza : 

Thou mayst not go, or through the land 
Home life would all come to a stand*. 

[186] On hearing this the people threw themselves down at tlie feet of 
the Great Being and, lamenting, said 

Should Sutasoma go away, 

What would become of us, we pray? 

Then the Great Being said, “ Well, grieve not : though 1 have been 
long with you, f shall now have to part from you ; there is no permanence 
in any existing thing,’’ and tdhphing the Law to the people, he said, 

Like water through a sieved, our day 
So brief ala.s ! fast slips away : 

With life thus circumscribed, I ween. 

No room for carele.s.Hneas is seen. 

Like water through a sieve, our day 
So brief alas ! fast slips away : 

With life thus circumscribed all round, 

Only the fool is careless found. 

Bound fast by lusts, wherein they fell. 

Such men enlarge the bounds of Hell, 

Crowd the bnite world and realm of ghosts. 

And multiply the demon hosts. 

* Lit. ** There is no cooking," or as the commentary explains, ** no one kindles a 
fire in the oven." 

* caiuffardra. The word is rendered by R. D. in Mil. ii. p. 278 (S. B. £.) as 
** dyers' straioing-cloth." Cf. Majjh. Nik, i. 144, and Neumann's translation i. p. 239, 
where be renders it gejlfcht, basket-work. 
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[187] Thus did the Great Being instruct the people in the Law, and 
climbing to the top of the Palace of Flowers he stood on the seventh 
storey, and with a sword he cut off his top-knot and cried, I am now 
nothing to you ; choose ye a king of your own,” and with these words he 
thraw his top-knot, turban and all, into the midst of the people. The 
people seized hold of it, and as they rolled over and over on the ground 
they loudly lamented, and a cloud of dust rose at this spot to a great 
height, and the people stepping back stood and looked at it, and said, 
The king must have cut off his top-knot and thrown it, turban and all, 
into the Inidst of the crowd, and therefore it is that a cloud of dust has 
risen near the palace,” and lamenting they uttei*ed this stanza : 

Yon cloud of dust see how it towers 
Hard by the royal House of Flowers ; 

Famed King of Right, methinks, our lord 
Has shorn his loclm off with a sword. 

But the Great Being sent an attendant and had all the requisites for 
an ascetic brought to him, and had a barber to remove his hair and beard, 
and throwing his magnificent robe on a couch he cut off strips of dyed 
cloth, and putting on these yellow patches he fastened an earthen bowl 
on the top of his left shoulder and with a mendicant staff in his hand he 
paced backwards and forwards on the topmost storey, and then descending 
from the palace tower he stepped out into the street, but no one recognised 
him as he went. Then his seven hundred royal wives ascending the tower 
and not finding him, but seeing only the bundle of his adornments, came down 
and told the other sixteen thousand women, saying, ** Mighty Sutasoma, 
your dear lord, has become an ascetic,” and loudly lamenting they went out. 
At this moment [188] the people learned that he had become an ascetic, 
and the whole city was greatly stirred, and the people said, ** They tell us, 
our king has become a monk,” and they assembled at the palace door, 
and crying, **The king must be here or there,” they ran to all the places 
frequented by him, and not finding the king they wandered to and fro, 
uttering their lament in these stanzas : 

^Here are his golden palace-towers 
All hung with wreaths of scented flowers. 

Where girt with many a lady fair 
Our king would oftentimes repair. 

Here wreathed with flowers and wrought of gold 
His gabled-hall one may behold. 

Where, all his kinsfolk by his side, 

Our king would range in ail his pride. 

^ It seems onneeessary to translate all the sixteen stanzas in the text, differing, as 
they do, fiom one another for the most part by a single word, usoally the name of a 
tree or flower. 
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This is his garden bright with flowers 
Through all the season’s changing hours, 

Where girt, &c. 

His lake o’erspread with lotiiH blue, 

Haurit of wild birtl«, here cornea in view, 

Where, all hia kinufolk, &c. 

[190] Thus did the people utter lamentation in these various places, 
and then i-eturning to the palace yard they i*epeated this stanza : 

King Sutasoma, sad to tell. 

Has left his throne for hermit cell, 

And, clad in yellow, goes his way 
Like some lone elephant astray. 

Then they went forth leaving all their household gear, and taking their 
children by the hand they repaired to the Bodhisatta, and with them went 
their parents and young childran and sixteen thousand dancing girls. The 
whole city had the appearance of a deserted place, and behind them 
followed the country folk. The Bodhisatta with a company covering 
twelve leagues set out in the direction of the Himalayas. Then Sakka, 
taking note of his Renunciation of the World, addressing Vissakamma 
said, ** Friend Vissakamma, king ISutasoma is retiring from the world. 
[191] He ought to have a place to dwell in : there will be a huge gathering 
of them.” And he sent him, saying, G(» and have a hermitage erected, 
thirty leagues long and five leagues broad, on the banks of the Ganges in 
the Himalayan country.” He did so, and, providing in this heimitage all 
that was requisite for the ascetic life, he made a foot-path straight to it 
and then returned to the angel-world. The Great Being entered the 
hermitage by this path, and, after he himself was first of all ordained, he 
admitted the rest to orders, and by and bye a great number was ordained, 
insomuch that a space of thirty leagues was filled with them. Now how 
the hermitage was buiH by Vissakamma, and how a great number took 
orders and how the Bodhisatta’s hermitage was arranged — all this is to bo 
understood in the way related in the Hatthipala' Birth. In this case if a 
thought of desire or any other false thought sprang up in the mind of any 
one whatsoever, the Great Being approached him through the air, and 
sitting cross-legged in space be Ity way of admonition addressed him in a 
couple of stanzas : 

Call not to mind love’s siiorts of yore 
While still a smiling face you wore. 

Lest that Fair City of Delight 
Should waken lust and slay you quite. 

Indulge without or stint or stay 
Good will to men by night and day, 

So shall ye win the angel home 
Where all that do good deeds shall come. 


* Vol. IV. No. 609. 
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[192] And this company of saints abiding by his admonition became 
destined to the Brahma world, and the story is to 1x3 told exactly as it is 
.in the Hatthip&la Birth. 


Tho Master havine concluded this discourse said, “ Not only now, Brethren, 
but formerly also the Tathilgata made the Great Ronunciation,” and he identified 
the Birth. **At that time tho father and mother were members of the Great 
King’s Court, Canda was tho mother of Riihula, the elder son was Silriputto, the 
younger son was RAhiihi, the nurse was Khujjuttara, Kulavaddhana, the rich 
merchant, was Kossaiia, the comiiiaiidcr-in-chiof was MoggallAiia, prince Soma- 
datta was Ananda, King Sutosonia was myself.” 
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NALINlKl-JATAKA. 

[193] **Zo/ the land^ etc. This story the Master told while residing at 
Jetavana ooncemiiig the temptation of a Brother by the wife of his unreffenerate 
days. And in telling the story he asked the Bro&er by whom he had Been led 
astray. ** By a former wife,” said he. “ Verily, Brother,” the Master said, *^she 
worketh mischief for you. Of old it was owiiw to her that you fell away from 
mystic meditation and were mightily destroyed.” And so saying he told a story 
of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta mled in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was born of a wealthy family in the brahmins of the North, and when he 
had come of age and had been trained in all the arts, he adopted the 
ascetic life, and after developing supernatural powers by the exercise of 
mystic meditation he took up his abode in the Himalayas. Exactly in the 
same way as related in the 'Alambusa Birth a doe conceived by him and 
brought forth a son who was called Isisihga. Now when he was grown up, 
his father admitted him to holy orders and had him instructed in the rites 
inducing mystic meditation. In no long time he developed by this means 
supernatural faculties and enjoyed the bliss of ecstasy in the region of the 
Himalayas, and by mortification of the senses he became a sage of such 
severe austerity that the abode of ii^kka was shaken by the power of his 
virtue. Sakka by reflection discovered the cause of it, and thinking, ** I 
will find a way to break down bis virtue,*’ for the space of three years he 
stopped rain from falling in the kingdom of KSsi, and the country became 
as it were scorched up, and when no crops came to perfection, the {leople 
under the stiess of famine gathered themselves together in the palace yard 
and reproached the king. Taking his stand at an open window, he asked 
what was the matter. [194] **Tour Majesty,** they said, **for three years 
no rain has fallen from heaven, and the whole kingdom is burned up and 
the people ara suATering greatly : cause rain to fall. Sire.” The king, 
taking upon him moral vows and observing a fast, yet failed to bring down 
the rAin. It was then that Sakka at midnight entered the royal chamber 


« Vol. V. No. 528. 
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and illuminating it all round was seen to stand in mid air. The king on 
seeing him asked, **Who art thou I am Sakka,*' he said. Wherefore 
art thou cornel” **Does rain fall in your realm, Sire?” *‘No, it does 
not rain.” “Do you know why it does not rain?” “I do not know.” 
“ In the Himalaya country, Sire, dwells an ascetic named Isisinga, who 
from the mortiiication of his senses is severely austere. He constantly, 
when it begins to rain, looks up at the sky in a rage and so the rain 
ceases.” ** What then is to be done now ? ” “ Should his virtue be 
broken down, it will rain.” “But who is able to overcome his virtue?” 
“ Your daughter. Sire, Naliiiika can do it. Summon her here and bid her 
go to such and such a place and make a breach in the virtue of the ascetic.” 
And, having thus admonished the king, Sakka returned to his own abode. 
On the morrow the king took counsel with his courtiers and summoning 
his daughter addressed her in the first stanza : 

Ijo ! the land lies .scorched and ruined and my realm sinks to decay : 

Go, Najinika, and, prithee, bring this brahtiiin ’neath thy sway. 

On hearing this she repeated a second stanza : 

How shall I endure thi.s hardship, how, midst elcidiants .‘istray, 

Tlirough the glades of yonder forc.st shall 1 feuifely guide my way t 


Then the king rejieated two stanzas : 


Seek thy happy home, niy daughter, and from thence without delay 
In a car of wood so deftly framed ride thou u]>on thy way. 


[ 195 ] Horses, elephants, and footmen— go, begirt with bravo army, 

And with charm of beauty quickly thou shalt bring him ’noath thy sway. 


Thus for the protection of his realm did he talk with his daughter even 
of such things as should not be spoken of in words. And she readily lent 
an ear to his proposals. Then, after giving her all that she required, he 
sent her away with his ministei’s. They went to the frontier and, after 
pitching their camp there, they had the princess conveyed by a road 
|)ointed out to them by some foresters, and at break of day, entering the 
Himalaya country, they arrived at a spot close to the ascetic’s hermitage. 
At this very moment the Bodhisatta, leaving his son behind in the 
hermitage, had gone into the forest to gather wild fruits. The foresters 
themselves approached the hermitage and, standing where they could see 
it, they pointed it out to Nalinikk and repeated two stanzas : 

With plantain marked, midst bhuija trees so green, 

Lo ! Isisifiga’s pretty hut is seen. 

Yon smoke, methinks, arises from the flame 
Nursed by that sage of wonder-working fama 

And the king’s ministers at the very moment when the Bodhisatta had 
gone into the forest surrounded the hermitage and set a watch over it, and 
making the princess adopt the disguise of an ascetic, [196] and arraying 
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her in an outer and inner garment of beautiful bark adorned with all 
manner of ornaments, they bade her take in her hand a painted ball tied 
to a string and sent her into the hermitage grounds, while they themselves 
stood on guard outside. So playing with her ball she entered the cloister. 
Now at that moment Isisinga was seated on a bench at the door of his 
hut of leaves, and when he saw her coming he was terrified and got up 
and went and hid himself in the hut. And she drew nigh to the door 
and continued playing with her ball. 


The Muster, to make this poiift and more beside clear, repeated throe 
stanzas : 

Bedecked with gems as she drew nigh, a bright and lovely maid. 

Poor Isisinga sought in fear his celrs protecting shade. 

And while before the hermit’s door with ball the damsel plays. 

Her lovely limbs she doth ex}x>se all naked to his gaze. 

But when he saw her siiorting thus, forth from his cell ho broke, 

And, rushing from the leafy hut, words such as these he si)oke. 


Fruit of what tree may this. Sir, bo, that howe’er fur ’tis tost 
’Twill still return to thee again and never more is lost? 

Then she telling him of the tree spoke this stanza : 

Mount Qandhamftdana, the home wherein I dwell, can boast 
Of many a tree with fruit maybe such that though far ’tis tost, 

’Twill still return to mo again and never more is lost. 

[197] Thus did she speak falsely, but he believed her, and thinking it 
was an ascetic he greeted her kindly and uttered this stanza : 

Praj^holy sir, come in and take a seat. 

Accept some food and water for thy feet. 

And resting here awhile eiijoy with me 
Such roots and berries os 1 offer thee. 

[199]' [Being an ingenuous youth and never having seen a woman 
before he was led to believe the extraordinary stoiy she told him, and 

' Na}inik&, pretending she has been wounded by a bear, practises on the simplicity 
of the ascetic youth with much the same guile as Venus employs to win Adonis. 
Compare The PattionaU Pilgrim^ 

Once, quoth she, did I see a fair sweet youth, 

Here in these brakes, deep>wounded with a boar, 

Deep in the thigh... 

Malone in his Bhakspeare, vol. z. p. 824, points out that Babeiaii, La Fontaine 
and other writers have sported with the same thought Of. Babelais, n. obap. zv, 
The lion and the old woman. 
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through* her Reductions] his virtue was overcome and his mystic meditation 
broken off. After disporting himself with her till he was tired, he at 
length sallied forth and finding his way down to the tank he bathed and, 
when his fatigue had passed off, he returned and sat in his hut. And once 
niore^ still lielieving her to be an ascetic, he asked where she dwelt, and 
spoke this stanza : 

By what road hither hast thou come, 

And dost thou love thy wocNlland home? 

Can roots aiul lierries hunger stay, 

And how escapist thou beiMts of prey? 

Then Nalinika recited four stanzas : 

North of this the Khema flows 
Straight from Himalayan snows: 

On its batik, a channing stiot, 

May be soen my hormit cot. 

Mango, tilak, sal full-grown, 

Cassia, trum[)ct-flowcr full-blown — 

All with song of elves resound : 

Here my home, Sir, may be found. 

Here with dates and roots, I ween, 

Kvery kind of fruit is seen : 

[200] ’Tis a gay and fragrant s^xit 
That has fallen to my lot 

Roots and berries hero abound, 

Sweet and fair and litscioiis found. 

But I fear, should robbers* come. 

They'll despoil my happy home. 

The ascetic, on hearing this, to put her off till his father should return, 
s[)oke this stanza : 

My father foraging for fruit is gone; 

The sun is sinking, he'll bo horc anon. 

When back from his fruit-gathering he is come. 

We'll start together for thy hermit-home. 

Then she thought: ‘‘This boy because he has been brought up in a 
forest does not know that I am a woman, but his father will know it as 
soon as ever he sees me, and will ask roe what business 1 have here and 
striking me with the end of his carrying-pole, he will break my head. 
I must be off before he returns and the object of my coming is already 
accomplished," and telling him how he was to find his way to her house 
she rejieated another stanza ; 

[201] Alas! 1 fear 1 may no longer stay, 

But many a royal saint lives on the way : 

Ask one of them to |wint you out the road ; 

He’ll gladly act as guide to my abode. 
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When she had thus devised a plan for her escape, she left the hermitage, 
and bidding the youth, as he was wistfully looking after her, to stay where 
he was, she returned to the ministers by the same road by which she had 
come there, and they took her with them to their encampment and by 
several stages reached Benares. And Sakka that very day was so delighted 
that he caused rain to fall throughout the whole kingdom. But directly 
she had left the ascetic, Isisiiiga, a fever seized upon his frame and all of a 
tremble he entered the hut of leaves and putting on his upper robe of bark 
he lay there groaning. In the evening his father returned and missing 
his son he said, *‘Whei*e in the world is he gone)’* And he put down his 
carrying-pole and went into the hut, and when he found him lying there 
he said, “What ails you, my dear son?” And chafing his back he uttered 
three stanzas : 

No wood is cut, no water fetched, no fire alight. I pray 

Tell me, thou silly lad, why thus thou dream’st the live-long day. 

Until to-day the wood was ever cut, 

The fire alight, and |>ot thereon Was put. 

My seat arranged, the water fetched. In sooth 
Thou fouiid’st thy pleasure in the task, good youth. 

To-day no wood is cleft, no water brought, 

No fire alight; cooked food in vain is sought. 

To-day no welcome hast thou given to mo: 

What hast thou lost? What sorrow troubles thee? 

[202] On hearing his father’s words, in explaining the matter, he said : 

Here, Sire, to-day a holy youth has been, 

A handsome, dapper boy, of winsome mien; 

Not over tall nor yet too short was he, 

Dark was his hair, as black as black could be. 

Smootli-ch^cd and bcaidlcss was this stripling wight, 

And on his neck was hung a jewel bright ; 

Two lovely swelling on his fair breast lay, 

Like balls of burnished gold, of purest ray. 

11 is face was wondrous fair, and from each ear 
A curvtki ring deluding did appear; 

These <aiid the fillet on his head gave out 
Flashes of light, whene’er he moved about. 

Yet other ornaments the youth did wear, 

Or blue or red, upon his dress and hair; 

Jingling, whene’er he moved, they rang a^n 
Like little birds ^ that chirp in time of rain. 

No robe of bark, sign of ascetic grim. 

No girdle made of muiija grass for him. 

[203] His garments shimmer, clinging to the thigh, 

Bright as a flash of lightning in the sky. 

1 ciripika is found as the name of a bird in Caraka, i. 27. 46, p. 174 of Calcutta, 
1877 edition. 
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Fruits of what tree liciioiiih his waist aro bound, 

— Smooth and without or stalk or prickle found—? 
Stitched in his robe, in order loose but thick, 

They strike each other with a sounding *cliclL* 

The tresses on his head were wondrous fair, 
Hundreds of curls iierfuiniiig all the air : 

These locks just parted in the midst had he — 
Dressed c*en as his would that my hair might be. 

But when his locks he did perchance unbind 
And loose in all their beauty to the wind. 

Their fragrance filled our home midst forest trees, 
Liko scent of lotus borne along the breeze. 

His very dust was fair to look upon, 

His person quite unlike that of thy son ; 

It breathed forth odours wafted everywhere, 

Like shrubs ablossom in the summer air. 

His fruit so bright and fair, of varied hue. 

Afar from him u|K>n the ground he threw, 

Yet back to him *twould evermore return: 

What fruit it is I fain from thee would learn. 

His teeth in even rows, so pure and white. 

Vie with the choicest {loarls, a lovely sight ; 
Whene'er he o[ies his liiM, how chaiming 'tis! 

No food like ours, roots and vile iH>therTNs, his! 

His voice so soft and smooth, yet firm and clear 
In gentle accents fell u|K)n the ear; 

[204] It pierced me to the heart : so sweet a note 
* Ne'er issued from melodious cuckoo’s throat 

Its tone I thought subdued, pitched far too low 
For one rehearsing holy lore, I trow; 

Howbeit — so great his kindness — I would fain 
Renew niy friendship with this youth again. 

His warm arms flashing in their gold array, 

Like gleams of lightning all around me play. 

With down, as eye-salve soft, were thoy o'orspread. 
Round were his fingers, blushing coral-red. 

Smooth were his limbs, his tresses long untied, 
Long too his nails with tips all crimson dyed : 
With his soft arms around me clinging tight 
The fair boy ministered to my delight. 

,His hands were white as cotton, gleaming bright 
Like golden mirror that reflects the light; 

At their soft touch I felt a burning thrill. 

And though he’s gone, the memory fires me still. 

No load of grain he brought, nor ever could 
Be won with his own hands to chop our wood. 

Nor would he with his axe hew down a tree 
Nor carry a sharp stake, to pleasure me. 

[205] This rumpled couch with leaves of cree^icrs made 
Bears witness to the merry pranks we played : 
Then in yon lake our woaiy limbs we lave 

And once more seek indoors the rest we crave. 
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To-day no holy ioztH can 1 recite, 

No fire for Hacritico is found alight : 

Yea, from all roots and berries I’ll abstain 
Till I behold this pious youth again. 

Tell me, dear father, for thou kiiow’st it well, 

Where in the world this holy youth may dwell ; 

And thither with all speed, pray, let us fly. 

Or at thy door my death will surely lie. 

I’ve heard him sx^eak of glades, with flowerets gay, 

And thronged with birds that sing the live-long day, 

’Tis thither with all speed I fain would fly 
Or here at once I’ll lay me down and die. 

[207] Tlie Great Being on hearing the boy talk such nonsense knew at 
once that through some woman he had lost his virtue, and by way of 
admonition he repeated six stanzas : 

All ancient home for sages long has stood 
Within the sunlit x)recinGts of this wood ; 

[208] In haunts of angels and of nymxihs divine. 

This feeling of unrest should ne’er l>o thine. 

Friendshixm exist and then they cease to be ; 

Each one shows love to his own family ; 

But they x>oor creatures are who do not know 
To whom their origin and love they owe. . 

Friendship is formed by constant intercourse ;* 

When this is broken, friendship fails x>6rforce. 

Shouldst thou sot eyes uxmmi this youth once more. 

Or converse hold with him, os heretofore. 

Just as a dood sweeps off the riTOned corn. 

So will the [lower oi virtue be o’er-bome*. 

Demons there be that through the wide earth run 
In varied form disguised. &ware, my son ! 

He that is wise should not consort with such ; 

Virtue herself is blasted* at their touch. 

'v 

[209] On hearing wh^t his father had to say the youth thought, '*She 
was a female yakkha, he says,” and he was terrified and put away the thought 
of her from him. Then he asked his father’s pardon, saying, ** Forgive me, 
dear father, I will not leave this spot.” And his father comforted him, saying, 
**Oome, my boy, cultivate charity, pity, sympathy and equanimity,” and he 
proclaimed to him the attainment of the Perfect States. And the son 
walked accordingly therein tod once more developed mystic meditation. 


The Master, having finished his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth:— At the conclusion of the Truths the back-sliding Brother was established 
in the fniition of the First Path At that time the wife of his unregenerate 
days was Nalinika, the back-sliding Brother was Isisinga, and I myself was the 
father.” 

* The fifth stanza is a repetition of the preoeding one and is omitted in the English. 

Beading itaisatf. 
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UMMADANTi-JATAKA *. 


** Whose hotise is tkis^' etc. This story the Mtister, while rt^sidiiig at Jetavatia, 
told about a bock-sliding Brother. The story runs that one day, as ho was going 
his rounds in S&yatthi for aims, he saw a woiiian of suriKissing heauty, magniti- 
oently attired, and fell in love with her, and on returning home to his monastery 
he was unable to divert his thoughts from licr. From that time, os it were, pierced 
with love’s shafts and sick with desire ho liecame as lean as a wild deer, with his 
veins standing out on his body, and as sallow as sallow could l^e. He no longer 
took delight in any one of the Four Postiurcs, or found nlcasure in his own thoughts, 
but giving up all the services due to a teacher he abanaoned the use of instruction, 
inquiry and meditation. His fellow-monks said, **Sir, once yo\i were ciUm in 
mind and serene of countenance, but now it is not so. [210] What can bo the 
cause?” they asked. “Sirs,” he answered, “I have no [»l(5{isiire in anything.” Then 
they l«ulo him be happy, saying, “To be born a Buddha is a hard matter: so 
also is the hearing of the True Faith, and the atUining to birth as a human Iwing. 
But you have attained to this, and, yctmiing to jtut an end to sorrow, you left 
your weeping kinsfolk and 1x)coming a believer adopted the ivscetic life. Why 
then do you now fall under the sway of iKVssion ? These evil |)assions are common 
to all ignorant creatures, from live worms upwards, and such of these passions 
as are material in their origin, they too are insipid. IJesires are full of sorrow 
and despair : misery in this case ever increases more and more. Desire is like a 
skeleton or a niece of meat. Desire is like a torch made of a wisi) of hay or a 
light from emoers. Desire vanishes like a dream or a loan, or the miit of a tree. 
Desire is as biting as a sharp-pointed sjiear, or as a serpent’s head. But you, 
verily, after embracing so glorious a faith as this and becoming an ascetic, have 
now fallen under the sway of such hannful passions.” When by their admonitions 
they failed to make him grasp their teaching, they brought him before the Master 
in the Hall of Truth. And when he said, “Why, Brethren, have you brought 
this Brother here against his will?” they answered, “They toll us, he is a liack- 
slider.” The Master asked if it were tnie, and on his confessing that it was so, 
the Master said, “Brother, sages of old, though ruling a kingdr>m, whenever lust 
sprang up in their hearts, pamed under its sway for a time, but checked their 
roving thoughts and were guilty of no impro^ier conduct.” And with these words 
ho reuited a story of the past 


Once upon a time in the city of Aritthapura in the kingdom of the 
Sivis reigned a king named Sivi. The Bodhisatta came to life as the son 
of his chief queen, and they called him prince Sivi. His commander-in-chief 
also had a son bom to him, and they named him Ahiparaka. The two 
boys grew up as friends and at the age of sixteen they went to Takkasila, 
and, siter completing their education, they i-eturncd home. The king made 
over his kingdom to his son, who appointed Ahiparaka to the |X)Bt of 

> Ck>mpir6 Jataka-Ualdf xiii, and Buddhaghosha*t Parablest oh. xxix, Story of 
Bahandama Uppalavanni. 
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conmittiider-in-chief, and ruled his kingdom righteously. In that same city 
dwelt a rich merchant, named Tiri^vaccha, worth eighty crores, and he 
had a daughter, a very fair and gracious lady, bearing on her person every 
mark of auspicious fortune, and on her naming-day she was called Umma- 
daiitL When sixteen years old she was as beautiful as a heavenly nymph, 
of more than mortal loveliness. All worldlings who beheld her could not 
contain themselves, [*211] but were intoxicated with passion, as it were 
with strong drink, and were quite unable to i*ecover their self-control. So 
her father, Tiritovaccha, drew nigh to tlie king and said, “Sire, at home 
1 have a treasure of a daughter, a fit mate even for a king. Send for your 
fortune -tellera, who can read the lineaments of the body, and have her 
tested by them and then deal with her according to your good pleasure.” 
The king agreed and sent his brahmins, and they repaired to the 
merchant’s h(»use, and being i-eceived with great honour and hospitality 
partook of some rice-milk. At this moment Ummadanti came into their 
presence, magnificently attired. On catching sight of her they completely 
lost their self-control, just os if they were intoxicated with passion, and 
forgot that they had left their meal unfinished. Some of them took a 
morsel and thinking they would eat it put it on their heads. Some let it 
fall on their hips. Othera thi*ew it against the wall. Every one was 
beside himself. When she saw them thus, she said, “They tell me, these 
fellows are to test the character of iny marks,” and she ordered them to 
be taken by the scruff of their neck and thrust out. And they were sorely 
annoyed and returned to the palace in a great rage with Ummadanti, and 
they said, “Sire, this woman is no mate for you ; she is a witch.” The 
king thought, “They tell me, she is a witch,” and he did not send for her. 
On hearing what had hap[>ened she said, “I am not taken to wife by the 
king, because they sc^ I am a witch : witches forsooth are just like roe. 
Very well, should 1 e^r see the king, 1 shall know what to do.” And she 
conceived a grudge against him. So her father gave her iu marriage to 
Ahiparaka, and she was her husband's darling and delight. Now as the 
result of what act of hers had she become so beautiful 1 By the gift of a 
scarlet robe. Once upon a time, they say, she was bom in a poor family 
iu Benares and on some festal day seeing certain holy women, magnificently 
clad in robes dyed scarlet with safflower and disporting themselves, she 
told her parents that she too would like to wear a similar robe and take 
her pleasure. And when they said, “My dear, we are poor people : whence 
are we to get you such a robe)” “well then,” said she, “sufiTer me to earn 
wages in a wealthy household, and as soon as they recognise my merit, 
they will make me a present of a robe.” [212] And having gained their 
consent she approached a certain family and proposed to let her service 
to them for a scarlet robe. They said, “After you have worked three 
years for us, we will recognise your merits by giving you one.” She 
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readily agreed, and set about her work. Recognising her merit before the 
three years had expii’ed, they gave her together with a thick safflower- 
dyed robe yet another garment, and sent her off, saying, ‘*Go with your 
companions, and, after bathing, dress yourself in these robes.” So she went 
with her companions and bathed, leaving the scarlet robe on the bank. 
At this moment a disciple of the Kassapa Buddha, who had been robbed 
of his garments and had put on pieces of a broken bough to serve as outer 
and inner robes, arrived at this spot. On seeing him she thought, ‘‘This 
holy man must have been robbed of his garment. In former times I 
too, from not having a robe offered to me, found it difficult to procure 
one,” and she determined to divide the garment in two and give him the 
half of it. So she went up out of the water and put on her old dress and 
saying, “Stay, holy sir,” she saluted the elder, and tearing her robe in 
two gave the half of it to him. Then he stood on one side in a sheltered 
spot and, throwing away his branch-garment, he made himself with one 
side of the robe an inner garment and with the other side an outer 
garment and stepped out into the open, and his whole person by the 
splendour of the robe was all ablaze, like the newly-risen sun. On seeing 
this she thought, “This holy man at first was not radiant, but now he 
shines like a newly-risen sun. I will give him this too.” So she gave 
him the other, half of the robe, and put up this prayer, “Holy sir, I 
would fain in some future stage of existence be of such surpassing 
beauty, that no one who sees me may have power to control himself, 
and that no other woman may be more beautiful.” The elder returned 
her his thanks and went his way. After a period of transmigration in 
the world of gods, she was at this time born in Aritthapiira and was as 
beautiful as she was described. Now in this city they proclaimed the 
Kattika festival, and on the day of full moon they decorated the city. 
Aliiparaka, on setting out for the post he had to guard, addressing her, 
said, [213] “Lady Ummadanti, to-day is the Kattika festival ; the king, 
in marching in solemn procession round the city, will first of all come 
to the door of this house. Be sure you do not shew yourself to him, 
for on seeing you he will not be able to control his thoughts.” As he 
was leaving her, she said to him, “ I will see to it.” And as soon as he was 
off, she gave an order to her handmaid to let her know when the king 
came to the door. So at sunset, when the full moon had risen and torches 
were blazing in every quarter of the city, which was decorated as it were 
some city of the gods, the king arrayed in all his splendour, mounted on a>« 
magnificent car drawn by thoroughbreds and escorted by a crowd of 
courtiers, making a circuit of the city with great pomp, came first of all to 
the door of Ahiparaka’s house. Now this house enclosed by a wall in 
colour like vermilion, furnished with gates and tower, was a beautiful 
and charming place. At this moment the maid brought her mistress 
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word of the king’s arrival, and Ummadanti bade her take a basket of 
flowers, and standing near the window she threw the flowers over the 
king with all the charm of a sylph. And looking up at her the king was 
maddened with passion and quite unable to control his thoughts, and he 
failed to recognise the house as that of Ahip&raka. So addressing his 
charioteer, he repeated two stanzas in the form of a question : 

Whose house is this, Sunanda, tell me true, 

All girt about with wall of golden hue? 

What vision fair is this, like meteor bright, 

Or sunbeam striking on some mountain height ? 

A daughter of the house i)erchance is she, 

Herself its mistrass, or son’s wife maybe / 

Your answer quickly in a single word — 

Is she unwed^ or owns she still a lord? 

[214] Then, in answering the king, he repeated two stanzas : 

All that your Highness asks I know full well. 

And of her |iarenta on both sides can tell : 

As to her husband, night and day, 0 king. 

He serves thy cause with zeal in everything. 

A powerful minister of thine is he, 

Vast wealth he owns and great prosperity ; 

She’s wife of Ahiparaka the famed, 

And at her birth was Ummadanti named. 

On hearing this the king, in praising her name, repeated yet another 
stanza : 

Alas ! how ominous a name is here 
Given to this maiden by her |)arents dear; 

Since Ummadanti fixed her gaze on mo, 

Lo ! a mad haunted man I grew to be. 

On seeing how agitated he was she closed the window and went straight 
to her fair chamber, .^hd from the moment when the king set eyes on 
her, he had no more thought of making solemn procession round the city. 
Addressing his charioteer he said, ** Friend Sunanda, stop the chariot ; 
[215] this is not a festival suitable for us ; it is fit only for Aliiparaka, my 
commander-in-chief, and the throne also is better suited for him,” and 
stopping the chariot he climbed up to his palace and, as he lay chattering 
upon the royal couch, he said, 

A lily maid, with eyes soft as a doe’s. 

In the full moon’s clear light before mo rose, 

Beholding her in robe of dove-like hue, 

Methought two moons at once came into view. 

Darting one glance from her bright, lovely eyes. 

The temptress took me captive by surprise. 

Like wocMland elf upon some mountain height. 

Her graceful motion won my heart at sight. 


> avuvafa^ i.e. avyavriUi, not ehosen in marriage. 
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So dark and tall and fair the maid, with jewels in her ears, 

Clad in a single garment, like a timid doe, appears. 

With long-trcssed hair and nails all stained red. 

O’er her soft arms ricli sandal essence shod, 

With tai)ering fingers and a gracious air. 

When will she smile on me, my charmer fair? 

When will Tirlti’s slender-waisted maid, ■ 

A gold adornment on her breast displayed. 

With her soft arms embracing cling to me, 

E’en as a creeper to some forest tree? 

When will she stained with dye of lac so bright, 

With swelling bosom, maiden lily-white. 

Exchange a kiss with mo, as oft a glass 
Will from one toper to another i)a8s? 

Soon as I saw her standing thus, so fair to outward view, 

No longer master of myself, reason away I throw. 

When Umm/idanti I beheld, with jewelled ear-rings bright, 

Like one amerced right heavily, I slept not day nor night. 

[216] Should Sakka grant a l)oon to mo, my choice were quickly ta’en, 

I would be Ahiparaka one night or haply twain, 

And Ummadantl thus enjoyed, he might o’er Sivi reign. 

Then those councillors told Ahiparaka, saying, Master, the king on 
making a solepan procession around the city went to the door of your house 
[217] and then turning back climbed up to his palace.” So Ahip&raka 
went home and addressing Ummadanti asked her if she had shown herself 
to the king. ** My lord,” she said, a certain jiot-bellied fellow with huge 
teeth, standing up in his chariot, came here. I do not know whether he 
was a king or a prince, but 1 was told he was a lord of some kind, and 
standing at the o[>en window I threw flowera over him. Meanwhile he 
turned back and went off.” On hearing this he said, ** You have ruined 
me,” and early next morning ascending to the king’s house ho stood at 
the door of the royal chamber and, hearing the king rambling about 
Ummadantl, he thought, “ He has fallen in love with Ummadantl ; if he 
does not get her, he will die : it is my duty to restore him to life, if it can 
be done without sin on the part of the king or myself.” So he went home 
and summoned a stout-hearted knave of a serving-man and said, Friend, 
in such and such a place is a hollow tree that is a sacred shrine. Without 
saying a word to anyone, go there at sunset and seat yourself inside the 
tree. Then 1 shall come and make an offering there, and in worshipping 
the deities I shall put up this prayer ; * O king of heaven, our king, while 
a festival was going on, without taking any part in it, has gone into his 
royal closet and lies there chattering idly ; we do not know why he does 
so. The king has been a great benefactor of the gods and year by year 
has spent a thousand pieces of money in sacrifices. Tell us why the king 
talks thus foolishly and grant us the boon of the king’s life.’ Thus will 
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I pray and at this moment you are to remember to repeat these words, 
‘O commander-in-chief, your king is not sick, but he is infatuated with 
your wife Ummadanti. If he shall get her, he will live; otherwise he 
will die. If you wish him to live, give up Ummadanti to him.’ This is 
what you are to say.” And having thus schooled him he sent him away. 
So the servant went next day and seated himself inside the tree and 
when the general came to the place and put up his prayer, he repeated 
his lesson. The general said, It is well,” and with an obeisance to the 
deity he went and told the king’s ministers, and entering the city he 
climbed up to the palace and knocked at the door of the royal closet. 
[218] The king having recovered his senses asked who it was. ** It 
is I, Ahip&raka, my lord.” Then he opened the king’s door and going 
in he sainted the king and repeated a stanza: 

While kneeling at a sacred shrine, 0 king, 

A yakkha came and told me a strange thing, 

How Ummadanti had enslaved thy will: 

Take her and so thy heart’s desire fulfil. 

Then the king asked, ** Friend Ahiparaka, do even the yakkhas know 
that I have l>een talking foolishly owing to my infatuation for Umma- 
danti t” **Ye8, my lord,” he said. The king thought, **My vileness is 
known throughout the world,” and he felt ashamed. And taking his 
stand in righteousness he uttered another stanza : 

Fallen from grace no godhead shall 1 win. 

And all the world will hear of my great sin : 

Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more thy Ummadanti see. 

The remaining stanzas are repeated by the two alternately. 

Except thyself and me, 0 king, no one 

In the whole world will know the deed that’s done: 

Lo ! Ummad^tl is my gift to thee. 

Thy passion silted, send her back to me. 

The sinner thinks, 'No mortal man has been 
A witness of my guilty deed, I ween,’ 

[219] Yet all he does will iSul within the ken 
Of ghostly beings and of holy men. 

Who in this world, supposing thou shouldst say, 

*1 loved her not,’ would any credence ]^y? 

Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more thy Ummadanti see. 

She was, great king, as dear to me as life, 

In vety sooth a well-beloved wife; 

Yet, sue, to Ummadanti straight repair, 

E’en as a lion to his rocky lau*. 

The sage howe’er oppressed by his own woe. 

Will scarce an act that wins him bliss forego, 

E’en the dull fool intoxicate with bliss 
Would ne’er be guilty of a sin like this. 
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A fostering parent, king, I own in thee, 

Husband and lord, yea god art thou to me,* 

Thy slaves my wife and child, and I thy thrall, 

0 Sivi, do thy pleasure with us all. 

Whoso shall wrong his neighbour nor repent. 

Saving, ‘See here a lord omnipotent,* 

Will ne’er be found to live out half his days. 

And gods will view his conduct with dispraise. 

Should righteous men accept as gift a thing 
Freely bestowed by others, then, 0 kine. 

They who receive and they who giant nave done 
A deed whereby the fruit of bliss is won. 

Who in this world, supposing thou shouldst say, 

‘I love her not,’ would any credence pay? 

[220] Think too how great thy grief of mind would be, 

Shouldst thou no more thy UmmadantI see. 

She was, groat king, as dear to me as life. 

In very sooth a well-bolovcid wife; 

Lo! UmmadantI is my gift to thee. 

Thy passion sated, send her back to .me. 

Who rids himself of pain at others’ cost, 

Rejoicing still though others’ jov be lost. 

Not he, out one that feels another’s woe 
As ’twere his own, true righteousness can know. 

She was, great king, as dear to me as life. 

In very sooth a well-belov4d wife, 

1 give what most I prize, nor give in vain. 

They that thus give receive as much again. 

I might destroy myself for fleshly appetite, 

Yet would I never dare by wrong destroy the right 

Shouldst thou, 0 noble prince, thy love foreswear 
Because she is my wife, lo ! I declare * 

Henceforth she is divorced and free to all, 

Thy slave to summon at thy beck and call. 

If thou, mine Ancient*, to thy detriment, 

Shouldst put away thv wife; though innocent, 

Thou woiudst, methinks, have heavy blame to bear 
And ne’er a single soul to speak thee fair. 

With all such blame, my ki^, I could away, 

With censure, praise, or bo it what it may, 

Let it fall on me, Sivi, as it will. 

Only do thou thy pleasure first fulfil. 

[221] He who esteem or blame regardeth not, 

For praise or censure careth not a jot — 

From him will gloiy and aood fortune fly. 

As floods subside, leaving land high and dry. 

Whatever of bliss or pain from hence may spring, 

O'erstepping right, or fit one’s heart to wring. 

I’ll welcome, if it joyous be or sad, 

As Earth puts up with all, both good and bad. 

* Katta, a king’s minister or officer. Gf. Jataka n. 269, 24, 268, 6, and 818, 22. 
The oommentary explains the word as * a doer of such things as ought to be done.’ 
Compare the use of c4cpy^r as a title of honour, Hdt. vui. 85. 
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I would not have another suffering 

From wrongful act that may his bmom wring, 

I’ll bear the burden of my griefs alone, 

Steadfast in right, vexing the peace of none. 

A meritorious act to heaven will lead. 

Be thou no obstacle to such a deed; 

I Ummadantl a free offering send, 

As kings on brahmin priests much treasure spend. 

Truly to me great kindness hast thou shown. 

Thy wife and thou are both my friends, I own. 

Brahmins and gods alike would blame me sore. 

And curses rest on me for evermore. 

Townsmen and countryfolk in this, I trust. 

Will ne’er, O Sivi king, call thee unjust. 

Since Ummadantl is my gift to thee. 

Thy passion sated, send her back to me. 

Truly to me great kindness hast thou shown. 

Thou and thy wife are both my friends, I own, 

Good men’s right acts are famed both far and wide, 

Hard to o’erstep is Right, like Ocean’s tide. 

Worshipful master, waiting to bestow 
Whate’er I crave, kind benefactor, thou 
[222] Repayest sevenfold all 1 offer thee; 

Take Ummadantl; my free gift is she. 

Mine Ancient, Ahipdraka, in sooth. 

Right hast thou followed, even from thy youth ; 

Who else of living men, I prithee, would 
Early and late have striven to do me good? 

O noble prince, thou art of peerless fame. 

Wise, knowing right and walking in the same, 

Shielded by right, mayst thou, 0 king, live long, 

And, lord of right, te^h me to shun the wrong. 

Come, hearken, Ahipftraka, to these my words and then 

I’ll teach thee ways of righteousness as practised by good men. 

A king delighting in the law is blest, 

And of all iic^en a learned one is best. 

Ne’er to betray a friend is good, I wis. 

But evil to eschew is perfect bliss. 

’Neath the mild sway of righteous king. 

Like shade from sun-stroke sheltering. 

His subjects all may dwell in peace. 

Rejoicing in their wealth’s increase. 

No evil deed shall my approval win, 

However heedless it remains a sin: 

But such as sin ’gainst knowledge I detest; 

List to my parable; mark it and digest. 

>The bull through floods a devious course will take. 

The herd of kine all straggling in his wake. 

So if a leader tortuous paths pursue. 

To base ends will he guide the vulgar crew. 

And the whole reahn an age of license rue. 

^ These lines ooour in Jdtaka, voL ui. p. 74 (English version). 
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But if the bull a coune direct idudl eteer. 

The herd of kine straight follow in his rear. 

So should their chief to righteous w&js be true, 

The common folk imustice will eschew, 

And through the realm shall holy peace ensue. 

[223] I would not b^ an unjust act e'en heaven itself attain. 

No, not if, Ahipftraka, the whole world I should gain. 

Whatever things of price 'mongst men esteem^ good. 

Oxen and slaves ana gold, garments and sandal wood. 

Brood mares, rich treasure, jewels bright 

And all that sun and moon watch over day and night. 

Not for all this would I injustice do^ 

1 amongst Sivis bom, a letter tme. 

Father and chief and guardian of our land. 

As chanmion of its ri^ts I take my stand. 

So will i reign on righteousness intent. 

To mine own will no more subservient 

Auspicious is thy rule, great king, mayst thou continue long 
To guide the state with happy fate and in thy wisdom strong. 

Great joy is ours, 0 kin^, that thou such zeal for right hast shown, 
Princes of might, neglecting right, ere now have lost a crown. 

^To parents dear, 0 warrior king, do righteously ; and so 
By following a righteous line to neaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To wife and children, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a right^ua line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To friends and courtiers, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In war and travel, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In town and village, warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

In every land and realm, O king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To brahmins and ascetics all, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

To beasts and birds, O warrior king, do rigliteously ; and so 
By following a righteous line to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

Do righteously, 0 warrior king; from this all blessings flow; 

By following a righteous course to heaven thou, sire, shalt go. 

With watchful vigilance, 0 king, ou paths of goodness go: 

The brahmins, Indra, and the gods have won their godhead so. 

[227] When the king had thus been taught the law by his commander- 
in-chief Ahip&raka, he got rid of his infatuation for UmmadantL 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truth, and identified the 
Birth. At the jmd of the Truths the Brother was established in the First Path* 
At that time Ananda was the charioteer Sunanda, S&riputta was Ahipftraka, 
UppalavavaA was UmmadantI, the followers of Buddha were the rest of the 
courtiers, and 1 myself was king Sivi. 

^ Jdtaka, vol. iv. p. 268 (Englith version). 
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BUHiBODHI-JATAKA*. 


** What mean these things^' etc* This story the Master, while residing at 
Jetavan^ told concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. The incident will be found 
related in the Mah^ummagga*. Now on this occasion the Master said, “ Not 
now only, but formerly also, the TathSgata was wise and crushed all disputants,” 
and witn these words no told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta the Bodhisatta was 
bom at Benares in the kingdom of K&si, in the family of a North brahmin 
magnate, worth eighty crores, and they named him young Bodhi. When 
he came of age, he was instructed in all learning at Takka8i}&, and returning 
home he dwelt in the midst of household cares. By and bye renouncing 
evil desires he retired to the Himalaya region [228] and took up the 
ascetic life of a wandering mendicant, and dwelt there for a long time, 
living on roots and wild berries. At the rainy season he came down from 
the Himalayas and going on his begging rounds he gradually approached 
Benares. There he took up his abode in the royal park, and on the 
following day going his round in the city for alms, in his character of a 
mendicant, he drew nigh to the palace gate. The king standing at his 
window saw him, and, being delighted with his calm demeanour, he intro- 
duced him into his palace and seated him on the royal couch. After a 
little friendly talk, the king listened to an exposition of the Law and then 
offered him a variety qf dainty food. The Great Being accepted the food 
and thought, Verily this king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in 
enemies. Who, I wonder, will rid me of a fear that has sprung up in 
my mind ) ” And observing a tawny hound, a favourite of the king’s, 
standing near him, he took a lump of food and made a show of wishing to 
give it to the dog. The king being aware of this had the dog’s dish 
brought and bade him take the food and give it to the dog. The Great 
Being did so and then finished his own meal. And the king, gaining his 
consent to the arrangement, had a hut of leaves built for him in the royal 
park within the city, and, assigning to him all that an ascetic required, he 
let him dwell there. And two or three times every day the king came to 
pay Jhis respects to him. And at meal times the Great Being continued to 

> Compare Jataka^Maldt xzixx. The Story of the Mah&bodhii and Digha Niftdya, ii. 
SdnuMa-Phala {Dialogues of the Buddha translated by B. Davids, p. 66). 

* Jdtaka, vol. VI. No. 546. 
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sit on the royal couch and to share the royal food. And so twelve years 
passed. Now the king had five councillors who taught him his temporal 
and spiritual duties. ^ One of them denied the existence of Cause (Karma). 
Another believed everything was the act of a Supreme Being. A third 
professed the doctrine of previous actions. A fourth believed in annihila- 
tion at death. A fifth held the Kshatriya doctrine. He who denied the 
Cause taught the people that beings in this world were purified by rebirth. 
He who believed in the action of a Supreme Being taught that the world 
was created by him. He who believed in the consequences of previous 
acts taught that sorrow or joy that befalls man here is the result of some 
previous action. The believer in annihilation taught that no one passes 
henco to another world, but that this world is annihilated. He who 
professed the Kshatriya creed taught that one’s own interest is to be 
desired even at the cost of killing one’s parents. These men were ap- 
pointed to sit in judgment in the king’s court, [ 229 ] and being greedy of 
bribes they dispossessed the rightful owner of property. Now one day a 
certain man, being worsted in a false action at law, saw^the Great Being 
go into the palace for alms, and he saluted him and poured his grievance 
into his ears, saying, ** Holy Sir, why do you, who take your meals in the 
king’s palace, regard with indilSerence^ the action of his lord justices who 
by taking bribes ruin all men) Just now these five councillors, taking a 
bribe at the hands of a man who brought a false action, have wrongfully 
dispossessed mo of my property.” So the Great Being moved by pity for 
him went to the court, and giving a righteous judgment reinstated him in 
his property. The people with one consent loudly applauded his action. 
The king hearing the noise asked what it meant, and on being told what 
it was, when the Great Being had finished his meal, he took a seat beside 
him and asked, “Is it true, Reverend 6 ir, as they say, that you have 
decided a lawsuit?” “It is true. Sire.” The king said, “It will be to 
the advantage of the people, if you decide cases : henceforth you are to sit 
in judgment.” “Sire,” he replied, “we are ascetics; this is not our 
business.” “ Sir, you ought to do it in pity to the people. You need not 
judge the whole day, but when you come here from the park, go at early 
dawn to the place of judgment and decide four cases ; then return to the 
park and after partaking of food decide four 0101*6 cases, and in this way 
the people will derive benefit.” After being repeatedly importuned, he 
agreed to it and henceforth he acted accordingly. Those who brought 
fraudulent actions found no further opportunity, and the councillors not 
getting any bribes were in evil plight and thought, “Ever since this 
mendicant Bodhi began to sit in judgment, we get nothing at all.” And 
calling him the king’s enemy they said, “ Come, let us slander him to the 
king and bring about his death.” So drawing nigh to the king they saiJ, 

^ i^hiipikkkati. Compare Jdiaka^ 1 . 147i Cullavagga, iv. 4. 8. 
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"Sira, the mendioent Bodhi wishes you harm.” The kipg did not believe 
them and said, Nay, he is a good and learned man j he would not do so.” 
** Sire,” they replied, ** all the dtizens are his creatures : [230] we are the 
only five people he cannot get under his thumb. If you do not believe us, 
when he next comes here, take note of his following.” The king agreed 
to do so, and standing at his window he watched for his coming, and, 
seeing the crowd of suitors who followed Bodhi without his knowledge, 
the king thought they were his retinue, and being prejudiced against him 
he summoned his coundllora and asked, What are we to dol” Have 
him arrested, Sire,” they said. ** Unless we see some gross offence on his 
part,” he said, ‘*how are we to arrest himt” “Well then diminish the 
honour that is usually paid to him, and when he sees this falling off of 
respect^ being a wise mendicant, he will without saying a word to anyone 
run away of his own accord.” The king fell in with this suggestion and 
gradually diminished the respect paid to him. On the firat day after this 
they seated him on a bare conch. He noticed it and at once knew that he 
had hepn slandered to the king, and returning to the park he was minded 
to take his departure that very day, but he thought, “ When I know for 
certain, I will departi” and he did not go away. So the next day when 
he was seated on the bare couch, they came with food prepared for the 
king and other food as well, and gave him a mixture of the two. On the 
third day they did not suffer him to approach the dais, but placing him at 
the head of the stairs they offered him mixed food. He took it and 
retiring to the park made his meal there. On the fourth day they placed 
him on the terrace below and gave him broth made of rice dust, and this 
too he took to the park and made his meal there. The king said, 
“Though the honours paid to him are diminished, yet Great Bodhi, the 
mendicant, does not go away. What are we to dol” “Sire,” they said, 
“it is not for alms h^\omes here; but he is seeking sovereignty. If 
he were coming merely for the alms, he would have run away the very 
first day he was slighted.” “ What then are we to do ) ” “ Have him 
slain tomorrow. Sire.” He said, “ It is well,” and placing swords in the 
hands of these very men he said, “ Tomorrow, when he comes and stands 
inside the door, out off his head and make mincemeat of him, and with- 
out saying a word to anyone throw his body on a dunghill, and then take 
a bath and return here.” 

They readily agreed and said, “ Tomorrow we will come and do so,” 
[231] and having arranged matters with .one another they departed to 
their several homes. The king too after his evening meal lay down on the 
royal couch and called to mind the virtues of the Great Being. Then 
straightway sorrow fell upon him and the sweat poured from his body, and 
getting no comfort in his bed he rolled about from side to side. Now his 
chief queen lay beside him but he exchanged not a single word with her. 
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So she asked him, saying, ** How is Sire, that you do not say a word to 
mel Have I in any way offend^ you t " No, lady," he said, but they 
tell me the mendicant Bodhi has become an enemy of ours. 1 have 
ordered five of my councillors to slay him tomorrow. After killing him 
they will cut him in pieces and cast his body on a dunghill. But for 
twelve years he has taught us many a truth. No single ofiTence in him 
has ever been clearly seen by me before, but at the instigation of others 
I have ordered him to be put to death, and this is why I grieve." Then 
she comforted him, saying, ** If, Sire, he is your enemy, why do you grieve 
at killing him f Tour own safety must be attended to^ even if the enemy 
you slay is your own son. Do not take it to heart." He was reassured 
by her words and fell asleep. At that moment the well-bred tawny hound 
hearing the talk thought, ** Tomorrow by my own power I must save this 
mln’a life.” So early next morning the dog went down from the terrace and 
coming to the big door he lay with his head on the threshold, watching the 
road by which the Great Being cama But those councillors with swords 
in their hands came early in the morning and took their stand inside 
the door. And Bodhi duly observing the time came from the park and 
approached the palace door. Then the hound seeing him opened his mouth 
and showed his four big teeth and thought, ** Why, holy Sir, do you not seek 
your alms elsewhei'e in India 1 Our king has posted five councillors armed 
with swords inside the door to slay you. Do not come accepting death as 
your fate^ but be off with all speed," and he gave a loud bark. From his 
knowledge of the meaning of all sounds Bodhi understood the matter and 
returned to the park [232] and took eveiTthing that was necessary for 
his journey. But the king standing at his window, when he found he 
was not coming, thought, " If this man is my enemy, he will return to the 
park and gather together all his forces and will be prepared for action, 
but if otherwise, he will certamly take all that he requires and be ready 
to go away. I will find out what he is about." And going to the park 
he found the Great Being coming out of his hut of leaves and with all his 
requisites at the end of his cloister walk, ready to start, and saluting him 
he stood on one side and uttered the first stania : 

. What mean these thinffB. umbrella, shoes, skin-robe and staff in hand? 

What' of this cloak ana bowl and nook? I fiun would understand 

Why in hot haste thou wouldst depart and to what fiir-off land. 

On hearing this the Great Being thought, "I suppose he does not 
understand what he has done. I will let him know." And he repeated 
two stansas : 

These twelve long years I’ve dwelt, 0 king, within thy royal park ; 

And never once buore to-day this hound was known to bark. 

To-day he shows his teeth so white, deuant now and proud, 

And hearing what thou toldst the queen, to warn me, bays aloud. 

^ Jdtaka, iv. 417, **with death written on the brow.** 
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Then the king acknowledged his sin, and asking to be forgiven he 
repeated the fourth stanza: 

[233] The sin was mine : thee, holy sir, my purpose was to slav ; 

But now I favour thee once more, and fain would have thee stay. 

Hearing this the Great Being said, Of a truth, Sire, wise men do not 
dwell with one who without having seen a thing with his own eyes follows 
the lead of others,” and so saying he exposed his misconduct and spoke 
thus : 

My food of old was pure and white, next motley ’twas in hue, 

Now it is brown as orown can be. ’Tis time that I withdrew. 

First on the dais, then upstairs and last below 1 dine; 

Before I’m thrust out neck and crop, my place I will resign. 

Aifect thou not a faithless friend : like a dry well is he ; 

However deep one digs it out, the stream will, muddy be. 

A faithful friend aye cultivate, a faithless one eschew. 

As one athirst hastes to a pool, a faithful friend pursue. 

Cling to the friend that clings to thee, his love with love requite; 

One who forsakes a faithful friend is deemed a sorry wight. 

Who cleaves not to a steadfast friend, nor love requites with love. 

Vilest of men is he, nor ranks the monkey tribe above. 

To meet too often is as bad as not to meet at all ; 

To ask a boon a whit too soon — this too makes love to pall. 

Visit a friend but not too oft, nor yet prolong thy stay; 

At the right moment favours beg: so love will ne’er decay. 

Who stay too long find oftentimes that friend is changed to foe; 

So ere 1 lose thy friendship I will take my leave and go. 

[234] The king said : 

Though 1 with folded hands beseech, thou wilt not lend an ear. 

Thou host no word for us to whom thy service would be dear, 

I crave one favour; come again and pay a visit here. 

The Bodhisatta said :\ 

If nothing comes to snap our life, O king, if thou and I 

Still live, 0 fosterer of thy realm, perhaps I’ll hither fly. 

And we may see each other yet, as days and nights go by. 

[235] Thus spoke the Great Being and preached the Truth to the king, 
Maying* ** Be vigilant, 0 Sire.” And leaving the park, after going a round 
for alms in a district of his own, he departed from Benares and by degrees 
reached a place in the Himalayas, and after dwelling some time there he 
descended from the hills and settled in a forest near a frontier village. As 
soon as he was gone, those councillors once more sat in judgment^ robbing 
the people, and they thought, Should Great Bodhi, the mendicant^ 
return, we shall lose our livelihood. What are we to do to prevent his 
coming back 1” Then this occurred to them: **Such people as these cannot 
leave any object to which they are attached. What can be the object 
here to which he is attached) ” Then feeling sure it must be the king’s 
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"chief consort) they thought, ** This is the reason why he would return here. 
We will be beforehand' with them and put her to death.” And they 
repeated this to the king, saying, ** Sire, to-day a certain report is current 
in the city.” What report ) ” he said. ** Great Bodhi the mendicant and 
the queen send messages to and fro, one to the other.” ** With what objects f ” 

His message to the queen, they say, is this, * Will you be able by your 
own power to put the king to death and to grant me the white umbrella!’ 
Her message to him is, * The king’s death, verily, is my charge : you are 
to come quickly.’ ” They constantly repeated this till the king believed it 
and asked, What then is to be done!” They answered, ” We must put 
the queen to death.” And without investigating the truth of the matter 
he said, ” Well then put her to death : and cutting up her body piecemeal 
throw it on the dunghill” They did so, and the news of her death was 
noised abroad throughout the city. Then her four sons said, <‘Our mother 
though innocent has been put to death by this man,” and they became the 
king’s enemies. And the king was greatly terrified. The Great Being in 
due course heard what had happened and thought, ” Excepting myself 
there is no one that can pacify these princes and induce them to forgive 
their father; I will save the king’s life and deliver these princes from 
their evil purpose.” So next day he entered a frontier village and after 
eating the flesh of a monkey given to him by the inhabitants [236] he 
begged for its skin which he had dried in his hermit’s hut till it had lost 
all smell and then made it into an inner and outer i^obe which he laid upon 
his shoulder. Why did he do so ! That he might say, *'It is very helpful 
to me.” Taking the skin with him he gradually made his way to Benares 
and drawing nigh to the young princes he said to them, ” To murder one’s 
own father is a terrible thing: you must not do this. No mortal is 
exempt from decay and death. I have come hero to reconcile you ; when 
1 send a - message, you are to come to me.” After Having thus exhorted 
the youths, he entered the park within the city and seated himself upon 
a stone slab, spreading the monkey>skin over it. 

When the keeper of the park saw this, he went in haste to tell the 
king. The king on hearing it was filled with joy, and taking those 
councillors with him went and sainted the Great Being, and sitting down 
b^gan to converse pleasantly with him. The Great Being without any 
exchange of friendly greeting went on stroking his monkey-skin. The 
king said, ”Sir, without making any provision* for me yon continue to rub 
your monkey-skin. Is this more helpful to you than I am 9 ” ” Yes, Sire, 
this monkey is of the greatest service to me. I travelled about sitting on 
its back. It carried my water-pot for me. It swept out my dwelling- 

^ pafigaec^iva, v.l. papikaee'tva. Refer to Trenckner’s MiHndapaHhat note 48**, 
pp. 481, 488. It has here the force of the Latin ultro. 

* Another reading is akath€tvS, “ without addressing a word to me.*' 
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placet It performed yarious duties of a minor kind for me. Through its 
simplicity I ate its flesh and having had its skin dried I spread it out and 
sit and lie on it : so it is very useful to me.” Thus did he^ in order to 
refute these heretics, attribute the acts of a monkey to the monkey-skin, 
and with this object he spoke as he did. From his having formerly 
dressed in its skin he said, “ I travelled about sitting on its back.” From 
placing it on his shoulder and from having thus carried his drinking 
vessel he said, It carried my drinking vessel.” From the fact of. having 
swept the ground with the skin he said, “It sweeps out my dwelling 
place.” When he lies down, because his back is touched by this skin, and 
when he steps upon it, because it touches his feet, he says, “ It performed 
such and such various duties for me ” : when he was hungry, because he 
took and ate its flesh, he says, [237] “ Being such a simple creature, I ate 
its flesh.” On hearing this those councillors thought, “ This man is guilty 
of murder. Oonsider, pray, the act of this ascetic : he says he killed a 
monkey, ate its flesh and goes about with its skin,” and clapping their 
hands they ridiculed him. The Great Being, on seeing them do this, said, 
“These fellows do not know that I am come with this skin to refute their 
heresies : I will not tell them.” And addressing the one that denied the 
Cause, he asked, saying, “ Why, sir, do you blame me f ” “ Because you 
have been guilty of an act of treachery to a friend and of murder.” Then 
the Great Being said, “ If one should believe in you and in your doctrine 
and act accordingly, what evil has been done 1 ” And refuting his heresy 
he said: 

If this thy creed, 'All acts of men, or good or base, 

From natural causes spring, 1 hold, in every case,’ 

Where in involuntary acts can sin find place? 

If such the. creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true, 

Then was mys^ion right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[238]'Thus did the Great Being rebuke him and reduce him to silence. 
The king, feeling annoyed at the rebuke before the assembly, collapsed^ 
and sat down. And the Great Being, after refuting his heresy, addressed 
the one who believed that everything is brought about by a Supreme 
Being and said, “Why, sir, do you blame me, if you really fall back 
upon the doctrine that everything is the creation of a Supreme Being?” 
And he repeated this verse : 

If there eaists some Lord all powerful to jfhlfil 
In every creature bliss or woe, and action good or ilL 
That Jjond is stained with sin. Man does But work his will. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

^ pattahkhandhOt see note on p. 10. 
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Couldst thoa but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

Thus did he, like one knocking down a mango with a club stick taken 
from the mango tree, refute the man who believed in the action of some 
Supreme Being by his very own doctrine, and then he thus addressed the 
believer in all things having happened before, saying, ** Why, sir, do you 
blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that everything has 
happened before 1 And he repeated this verse : 

From former action still both bliss and woe begin ; 

This monkey pays his debt, to wit, his former sin : 

Each act's a debt dischaiged. Where then does guilt come in 7 

[239] If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

Having thus refuted the heresy of this man too, he turned to the 
believer in annihilation* and said, ^'Yoii, sir, maintain that there is no 
reward and the like, believing that all mortals suffer annihilation here, 
and that no one goes to a future world. Why then do you blame me 7 ” 
And rebuking him he said : 

Each living creature's form four elements compose ; 

To these component parts dissolved each body goes. 

The dead exist no more, the living still live on ; 

Should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone : 

Amidst a ruined world guilt-stain defileth none. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed. 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[240] Thus did he refute the heresy of this one too and then addi'essing 
him who Jield the Kshatriya doctrine, he said, ** You, sir, maintain that a 
man must serve his own interests, even should he have to kill his own 
father and mother. Why, if you go about professing this belief, do you 
blame me 7 " And he repeated this verse : 

The Kshatriyas say, poor simple fools that think themselves so wise, 

A man may kill his parents, if occasion justifies. 

Or elder h^her, children, wife, should need of it arisa 

Thus did he withstand the views of this man too, and to reveal his 
own view he said : 

'From off a tree beneath whose shade a man would sit and rest, 

'iSrere treachery to lop a branch. False friends we both detest. 

1 ucehedapada. Compare Vinaya TexU, n. Ill, Dtiamma Sa'hgayi, p. 268 of 
translation, and BtMhiit Suttat, p. 149 (8.B.E. si.) and KathU Vatthu, Pakarana 
ApphakoM, p. 6 (P. T. S. J. 1889). 
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But if occasion should arise, then eitiipato that tree.’ 

That monkey then, to serve my needs, was rightly slain by me. 

If such the creed thou holdst and this be doctrine true. 

Then was my action right when I that monkey slew. 

Couldst thou but only see how sinful is thy creed, 

Thou wouldst no longer then with reason blame my deed. 

[241] Thus did he refute the doctrine of this man too, and now that 
all these five heretics were dumbfounded and bewildered ^ addressing 
the king he said, “Sire, these fellows with whom you go about are 
big thieves who plunder your realm. Oh ! fool that you are, a man by 
consorting with fellows such as these both in this present world and that 
which is to come would meet with great sorrow,” and so saying he taught 
the king the Truth and said : 

This man avers, * There is no cause.* Another, 'One is Lord of all.’ 

Some hold, 'Each deed was done of old.* Others, 'All worlds to ruin fall.* 
These and the Kshatriya heretics are fools who think that thh^ are wise, 
Bad men are they who sin themselves and others wickedly advise. 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties. 

Now by way of illustration, enlarging on the text of his sermon, he 
said : 

A wolf disguised as ram of old 
Drew unsuspected nigh the fold. 

The * panic-stricken flock it slew. 

Then scampered off to pastures new. 

Thus monks and brahmins often use 
A cloak, the credulous to abuse. 

Some on bare ground all dirty lie. 

Some fast, some squat in agony. 

[242] Some may not drink, some eat by rule^ 

As saiht each poses, wicked fool. 

An evil race of men are they, and fools who think that they are wise. 
All such not only sin themsmve^ but others wickedly advise^ 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties. 

Who say, 'No Force exists in anything,’ 

Deny the Cause of all, disparaging 

The& own and others’ acts as vanity, 0 king. 

An evil race of men are they, and fools who think that they are wise. 
All such not only sin themselve^ but others wickedly advise, 

Evil communications aye result in pains and penalties. 

If Force exists not anywhere nor acts be good or ill, 

Why should a king keep artisans, to profit by their Skill? 

It is because Force does exist and actions good or ill, 

Tliat longs keep ever artisans and profit by their skill. 


^ nippatibhSna, of. appafibhAtia^ CuUava^ga, iv. 4. 8. 
* Beading vittdiayiMl for Htriiiayitvd, 
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If for a hundred years or more no rain or snow should fall, 

Our race, amidst a ruined world, would perish one and all. 

But as rains fall and snow withal, the chanmng year ensures. 

That harvest* ripens and our land for ages long endures. 

^The bull through floods a devious course will take &c. 

Who plucketh fruit before it has well ripened on the tree, 

Destroys its seed and never knows how sweet the fruit may be. 

[243l^So he that by unrighteous rule his country has destroyed. 

The sweets that spring from righteousness has never once enjoyed. 

But he that lets the fruit he plucks first ripen on the tree, 

Preserves its seed and knows full well how sweet the fruit may be. 

So he too by his righteous rule that has preserved the land. 

How sweet the fruits of justice are can fully understand. 

The warrior king that o’er the land unrighteous sway shall wield 
Will suffer loss in plant and herb, whateW the ground shall yield. 

So should he spoil his citizens so apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue will his exchequer drain. 

And should he vex his soldiers bold, so skilled to rule the fight. 

His army will fall off from him and shear him of his might. 

So should he wrong or sage or saint, he meets his due reward. 

And through his sin, howe’er high born, from heaven will be debarred. 

And should a wife bv wicked king, though innocent, be slain. 

He suffers in his children and in nell is racked with pain. 

Be just to town and country folk and treat thy soldiers well. 

Be kind to wife and children and let saints in safety dwell. 

A monarch such as this, 0 Sire, if free from passion found. 

Like Indra, lord of Asuras, strikes terror all around. 

[245] The Great Being having thus taught the Truth to the king 
summoned the four young princes and admonished them, explaining to 
them the king’s action, and he said, Ask the king’s pardon,” and having 
persuaded the king to forgive them, he said, **Sire, henceforth do not 
accept the statement of slanderers without weighing their words, and be 
not guilty of any similar deed of violence, and as for you young princes, 
act not treacherously towards the king,” and he thus admonished them all. 
Then the king said to him, ** Holy Sir, it was owing to these men that I 
sinned against you and the queen, and through accepting their statement 
1 wrought this evil deed. [246] 1 will put all five of them to death.” 

Sire, you must/ not do this.” ‘*Then I will order their feet and hands to 
be cut off.” ” This too you must not do.” The king assented, saying, ** It 
is well,” and he stript them of all their property and disgracing them in 
various ways, by fastening their hair into five locks* by putting them into 

^ Thais lines an to be found in Jataka, vol. ni. p. 74 (English) and vol. v. p. 118. 

* Gompare Ka/thA Sarit SAgara, zn. 168, Tawney's translation, vol. i. p. 80, 
when as a mark of disgrace a woman’s head is so shaved that five locks an left. 
Jataka vi. 185 shows that the efiZd was sometimes a mark of slavery. In Jdiaka y. 
p. 249 a little boy of poor parents is described as wearing his hair in this fashion. 
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fetters and chains and by sprinkling c6w-dung oyer them, he drove them 
out of his kingdom. And the Bodhisatta after staying there a few days 
and admonishing the king, bidding him be vigilant^ set off for the Hima- 
layas and developed supernatural power arising out of mystic meditation, 
and so long as he lived, cultivating the Perfect States, he became a denizen 
of the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and saving, " Not now only, Brethren, but 
formerly also, the TathSgata was wise and crushed all disputants,’* he thus 
identified the Birth : ** At that time the five heretics^ were Purftpa Kassapa, 
Makkhali Qosala, Pakudha Kacofina, Ajita Kesakamball, Nigaotha Nathaputta, 
the tawny dog was Ananda, and the wandering mendicant Mah&bodhi was I 
myself* 

^ For these heretics see Hardy’s Manual, p. SCO, and Vinaya TexU, n. 111. Some 
of their names are found elsewhere with different forms, Piirana, Kakudha KaooSyana 
and Nitaputta. 



BOOK XIX. SATTHINIPATA. 


No. 529. 


SONAKA-JlTAKA\ 

[247] tkauaand eroions,*' etc. This is a story told by the Master, while 
dw^ng at Jetavana, concerning the Perfection of Renunciation. On this 
occasion the Bodhisatta sitting in the Hall of Truth in the midst of the Brethren, 
as they were singing the praises of the Perfection of Renunciation, said, ** Brethren, 
not now only, but of old also the Tathftgata verily left the world and made the 
Great Renunciation,” and so saying he related a story of the past 


Once upon a time, the Magadha king reigned in R&jagaha. The 
Bodhisatta was bom to his chief queen and on his naming-day they called 
him prince Arindama. On the very day of his birth a son was also born 
to the royal chaplain, and to him they gave the name of young Sonaka. 
The two lads grew up together and when they were of age they were 
exceedingly handsome, in ap|jearance not to be distinguished one from 
another, and they went to Takkasila and, after being trained in all 
sciences, they left that place with the intention of learning the pmctical 
uses of arts and local observances, and gradually in the course of their 
wanderings found their way to Benares. There they took up their abode 
in the royal park and next day entered the city. Thar, very day certain 
men being minded to make an offering of food to brahmins provided some 
rice-porridge and arranged seats, and on seeing these youths approach they 
brought them into the house and made them sit upon the seats they had 
prepared. On tke seat allotted to the Bodhisatta a white cloth was 
spread, on that assigned to Sonaka a red woollen rug. On seeing this 
omen Sonaka at once understood that this day his dear friend Arindama 
[248] would become king in Benares,, and that he would offer him the 
post of commander-in-chief. After they had finished their meal they 
returned together to the park. Now it was the seventh day since the 
king of Benares had died and the royal house was without an heir. So 
the councillors and the rest after washing themselves, head and all, 


^ Compare the story of Darimukha, No. 878, vol. nz. p. 166 (English trsnslatioii). 
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assembled together and saying, ** Thou art to go to the house of the man 
that is worthy to be king/’ they started the festal car*. On leaving the 
city it gradually approached the park and stopping at the park gate it 
stood there, ready for any one to mount upon it. The Bodhisatta lay, 
with his outer robe wrapped about his head, on the royal slab of stone, 
while the lad Sonaka sat near him. On hearing the sound of musical 
instruments Sonaka thought, **Here comes the festal car for Arindaroa. 
To-day he will be made king and. he will offer me the post of commander. 
But verily I have no desire for rule : when he is gone away, I will leave 
the world and become an ascetic,” and he stood on one side in concealment. 
The chaplain on entering the park saw the Great Being lying there and 
ordered his trumpets to be sounded. The Great Being woke up and after 
turning over and lying for a while he rose up and sat cross-legged on the 
stone seat. Then the chaplain spreading out his arms in a suppliant 
attitude cried, “The kingdom. Sire, comes to you.” “Why, is there no 
heir to the throne 1 ” “ Even so. Sire.” “ Then it is well,” he said. So 
they sprinkled him to be king then and there. And mounting him on the 
car they brought him with a vast escort into the city. After a solemn 
procession round the city he ascended to his palace and in the greatness of 
his gloiy he forgot all about young Sonaka. But when the king was gone, 
Sonaka returned and sat on the stone seat, and so it was that a withered 
leaf of a s&l tree fell from its stalk in front of him, and on seeing it 
he cried, “Even as this leaf, so will my body fall into decay,” and acquiring 
supernatural insight by reflecting on the impermanence of all things he 
attained to the state of a paccekabuddha, and at this very instant his 
characteristic as a layman vanished, and the marks of an ascetic became 
visible, and saying, “ There is no more re>birth for me,” in the utterance 
of this aspiration he set out for the cave of Nandamala. And the Great 
Being after the lapse orfprty years remembered Sonaka and said, “ Where 
in the world can Sonaka be?” And time after time calling him to mind 
[249] he found no one to tell him saying, “ I have heard of him or I have 
seen him.” And sitting cross-legged on a royal throne upon a magnificent 
dais, surrounded by a company of minstrels and mime dancers, in the 
enjoyment of his glory, he said, “Who.soever shall hear from some one 
that Sonaka dwells in such and such a place and shall repeat it to me, 
to him 1 promise a hundred pieces of money, but whosoever shall see him 
with his own eyes and shall tell me, to him I promise a thousand pieces of 
money,” and giving expression to this inspired utterance, in the form of a 
song, he repeated the first stanza : 

A thousand crowns for one that sees my friend and playmate dear, 

A hundred lo ! I give if one of Sonaka should hear. 


^ phustaraihat Jdtaka iii. 238, iv. 39, and especially Mahdjatiaka, vi. No. 539. 
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Then a nautch girl, catching it np, as it were, from his very mouth, 
sang the words, and then another and another took it up till the whole 
harem, thinking it was a favourite air of the king’s, all sang it. And 
gradually both towns-people and country-folk sang the same song and the 
king too constantly sang it. At the end of fifty years the king had many 
sons and daughters, and the eldest son was called prince Dighfivu. At 
this time the paccekabuddha Sonaka thought, ^'King Arindama is anxious 
to see me. I will go and explain to him the misery of evil desires and the 
blessing of Renunciation, and will show him the way to become an ascetic. 
And by his supernatural power he conveyed himself thither and took a 
seat in the park. At that moment a boy seven years old, wearing his hair 
in five knots, was sent there by his mother, and as he was gathering sticks 
in the park garden he sang over and over again this song. Sonaka called 
the boy to him and asked him saying, ** Why, my lad, do you always sing 
the same song and never sing anything else ) Do you not know any other 
song 1 ’* “I know others, holy Sir, but this is the king’s favourite song, 
and so I constantly sing it.” Has any one been found to sing a refrain 
to this song?” “No, Sir.” “I will teach you one and then you can go 
and sing the refrain before the king.” “ Yes, Sir.” So he taught him the 
refrain ‘A thousand crowns’ and the rest of it, and when the boy had 
mastered it, [250] he sent him off, saying, “Go, my lad, and sing this 
refrain before the king and he will grant you great power. What have 
you to do with gathering sticks ? Be off with you as quick as you can.” 
“ It is well,” said the boy, and having mastered the refrain and saluted 
Sonaka he said, “ Holy Sir, until I bring the king, do you remain here.” 
With these words he went off as fast as he could to his mother and said to 
her, “Dear mother, give me a bath and dress me in my best clothes: 
to-day will I free you from your poverty.” And when he had taken a 
bath and was smartly dressed, he went to the door of the palace and said, 
“ Porter, go and tell the king and say, ‘ A certain lad has come and even 
now stands at the door, pi*epared to sing a song with you.’ ” So the 
porter made haste and told the king. The king summoned him to his 
presence and said, “Friend, would you sing a song with me?” “Yes, 
Sire.” “Then sing it.” “My lord, I will not sing it here, but have a 
drum beaten through the city and bid the people assemble together. 
I will sing before the people.” The king ordered this to be done, and, 
taking his seat in the middle of a couch under a magnificent pavilion and 
assigning a suitable seat to the boy, he said, “ Now then sing your song.” 
“Sire,” he said, “you sing first and then I will sing a refrain to it.” Then 
the king sang first, repeating this stanza : 

A thousand crowns for one that sees my friend and playmate dear, 

A hundred lo ! I give if one of Sonaka should hear. 
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Then the Master, to make it clear that the boj with his hair dressed in five 
knots sang a refrain to the song begun by tiie king, in his Perfect Wisdom 
repeated two lines : 

Then up and spake that little boy — ^five tangled locks he wore — 

*The thousand give to me who saw, who heara a hundred more: 

I’ll tell thee news of Sonaka, thy playfellow of yore.’ 


The verses that follow are to be taken in their obvious connexion. 

[251] Pray in what country, realm, or town hast thou a-wandering been. 

And where was Sonaka, my finend, I prithee tell me, seen? 

Within this realm, in thine own park is many a big sal tree 

With leaves dark green and stems so straight, a pleasant sight to see ; 

Their branches densely interlaced, cloud-like, to heaven they rise. 

And at their foot lo ! Sonaka in meditation lies. 

Filled with the Arhat’s holy calm, when human passion dies. 

The king then started in full force and levelling the road 
He made his way straight to the place of SonaWs abode. 

There wandering midst an ample grove within his pleasure ground. 

All passionless, in saintly bliss, his friend at rest he found. 

Without saluting him he sat on one side and, by reason of his being 
himself given up to evil passion, he fancied he was some poor wretch and 
addressed him in this stanza : 

His parents dead, with shaven head, clad in monk’s robe I see 
A wretched Brother in a trance, stretched here beneath this tree. 

On hearing this said Sonak^ *He is no wretched wight 
Who in his every action. Sire, has aye attained to right. 

[252] Nay rather wretched those who right neglect and praictise ill, 

For evil doer evil doom is destined to fulfil.’ 

Thus did he rebuke the Bodhisatta, and he pretending not to know he 
was being rebuked, talking in a friendly way with him, declaimed his name 
and family and spoke this stanza : 

As king of K&si I amSknown, Arindama my name, 

Since coming here. Sir, hast thou met with aught deserving blame? 

Then the paccekabuddha said, “Not merely while dwelling here but 
nowhere else have I met with any discomfort," and he began to tell in 
verse the blessings of the monk : 

’Mongst blessings of poor homeless monk I ever count it one, 

In jar or maund or granary he stores has hoarded none, 

But only craves what others leave and lives content thereon. 

The next of all his blessings this is one deserving praise. 

He free from blame ex^oys his food and no one him gainsays. 

Third blessing of the monk I hold is this, that all his days 
He eats his food in happiness and no one him gainsays. 

The fourth of all his blessings is that wheresoe’er he goes. 

He wanders free throughout the realm and no Attachment knows. 

Fifth blessing this that should the town, wherever he may be. 

Perish in flames, he sufiers not, for nought to bun» has he. 
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[253] The sixth of all the blessinn he may reckon to his lo|^ 

That if the realm should be despoiled, he suffers not a jot. 

. The seventh of the blessings that to poverty he owes, 

Though robbers should his path beeet, and many dangerous foes, 

With bo^ and robe the holy man ever in safety goes. 

Last blessing this that wheresoe’er our wanderer may fare. 

Homeless and poor, he journeys on without regret or care. 

[254] Thus did the paccekabuddha Sonaka tell of the eight blessings of 
the monk, and even beyond this he could have told of a hundred, nay a 
thousand immeasurable blessings, but the king being given up to sensual 
desires cut short his speech, saying, have no need of monkish blessings,” 
and to make it clear how devoted he was to evil passions he said : 

Thy many blessings thou mayst praise but what am I to do 
Who worldly pleasures, Sonaka, so greedily pursue? 

Dear are all human joys to me and heavenly joys as well, 

But how to gain both worlds at once, to me, 1 prithee, tell. 

Then the paccekabuddha answered him : 

[255] Who greedily on pleasure lient their worldly lusts would sate. 

Work wickedness awhile, to be re-born in woeful state. 

But they who leave desire behind through life all fearless go. 

And reaching concentration^ pure are ne’er re -born to woe. 

Here tell I thee a parable ; Arindama, give heed. 

Some that are wise through imrablc my meaning best may read. 

See ! borne along on Ganges’ flooded tide a carcase vast, 

A foolish crow thought to himself as it was floating past, 

*0h what a carriage I have found and goodly store of food, 

Here will 1 stay both night ami day, enjoying blissful mood.’ 

So eats he flesh of elephant and drinks from Ganges’ stream. 

And budging not sees grove and shrine pjiss by him in a dream. 

Thus heedless and on carrion vile so all intent was he, 

The Ganges swept him headlong to the ^H^rils of the sea. 

But when with food exhausted he, poor bird, essayed a flight, 

Nor east nor west nor south nor north wtis any land in sight. 

Far out at sea, so weak wiis he, long ere he reached the shore. 

Midst countless perils of the deep he fell to rise no more. 

For crocodiles and monster fish, where our poor tlutterer lay, 

Came ravening all around and quick devoureil their quivering prey. 

So thou and all that greedily pleasures of sense pursue 
Are deemed as wise as was this crow, till ye all lusts eschew. 

My parable proclaims the Tnith. To it, 0 king, give heed. 

Thy fame for good or ill will grow according to thy deed. 

[257] Thus by means of this parable did he admonish the king and, in 
order to fix it firmly in his mind, lie repeated this stanza : 

In pity once, nay even twice, utter the warning word, 

But keep not on repeating it, like slave liefore his lord. 

> ekodibhava. concentration of mind, see R. Morris, P, T. S. J. 1885, p. 82 and 
Academy, March 27, 1886. 
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Thus in his wisdom infinite did Sonaka the seer 

Instruct the king, and then in space straightway did disappear. 

This stanza was inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


And the Bodhisatta stood gazing on him as he passed through the air, 
so long as he remained within the range of his vision, but when he had 
passed out of sight, he was greatly agitated and thought, “ This brahmin, 
low-bom* fellow that he is, after scattering the dust from his feet upon my 
head, though I am sprung from an unbroken line of nobles, [258] has 
disappeared in the sky : I must to-day renounce the world and become a 
religious. So in his desire to join the religious and give up his kingdom 
he repeated a couple of stanzas : 

Where are my charioteers, despatched a worthy king to find? 

I would not longer reign ; henceforth my crown I have resigned. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? Til be ordained to-day; 

Lest^ like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

On hearing him thus abdicate his throne his councillors said : 

Thou hast a son, Digh&vu named, a goodly prince is he, 

By sprinkling raise him to the throne, for he our king shall be. 

Then, beginning with the stanza spoken by the king, the verses in due 
order are to be understood in their obvious connexion : 

Then <|uickly bring DlghSvu here, a goodly prince is he. 

By spnnkling raise him to the throne, for he your king shall be. 

When they had brought Dlgh&vu there, their nursing king to be. 

His sire addressed his darling boy — an only son was he. 

Full sixty thousand villas I once did claim as mine. 

Take them, my son, to thee henceforth my kingdom I resign. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foohsl^ crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo I sixty thousand elephants with splendour all bedight. 

With girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden-bright, 

Each ridden by his own mahout, with spikhd hook in hand, 

Take them, my son, I give them thee as ruler of the land. 

[269] Tomorrow one may die, who knows ? I’ll be ordained to-day ; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo! sixty thousand horses here, bedecked in bright array 
— Sindh horses, all of noble br^ and fleet of foot are they — 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, with sword and bow in hand. 

Take them, my son, I give them thee as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo I sixty thousand cars all yoked, with banners flying free. 

With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see^ 

^ On a brahmin being called hina-Jaeco see BudihUi India by B. Davids, p. 60. 
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Each driven by xnaildd charioteers, all armed with bow in hand. 
Take them, my son, I give them thee, as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Lo ! sixty thousand kine so red, with bulls on every hand, 

Take them, my son, 1 give them thee as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, I fall ’neath passion’s baneful sway. 

Here twice eight thousand maidens fair in goodly vesture stand, 
With many a jewelled bracelet decked and rings upon each hand, 
Take them, my son, I give them thee, as ruler of the land. 

Tomorrow one may die, who knows? I’ll be ordained to-day; 

Lest, like the foolish crow, 1 fall ’neath |)assion’s baneful sway. 

^They say to me, ‘Thy mother dear, alas! i)oor boy, is dead,’ 

I cannot live without thee too. All joy from life is fled. 

As close behind old elephant a young one oft is found 

Moving through mountain -pass or wg^, o’er rough or level ground. 

So bowl in hand I’ll follow thee, wherever thou mayst lead. 

Nor shalt thou find me burdensome or difficult to feed. 


*As ofb some ship of merchants seeking gain at any cost 
Is swallowed by a whirlpool ^ and both ship and crew are lost, 


So lest I find a stumbling-block in this accursed boy, 
Instal him in my palace there all pleasures to enjoy — 


[2601 With maids whose hands cares.sing him with gleaming gold are bright. 
Like Sakka midst hfs nymphs divine, he’ll ever take delight. 


Then brought they prince Digh&vu to the palace, home of joy, 
And seeing him these maidens fair address^ the royal boy. 


‘Who art thou? Angel, minstrel-god, or Sakka known to fame. 
Dispensing alms in every town? Wo fain would learn thy name.’ 


No angel I nor minstrel-god nor Sakka known to fame, 

But heir to king of Kftsi, prince Dlgh&vu is my name. 

So cherish me and happy : each one as wife 1 claim. 

Then thus unto Dlghavu, their liege lord, these maidens said ; 
‘Whore has the king a refuge gained, and whither is he fled?’ 

The king escaped from miry ways is safe upon dry ground, 

From thorns and jungle free at last the high road he has found. 

But I am set upon a path that leads to woeful state. 

Through thongs and jungle on I press to reach an awful fate. 

Welcome to us, as lion is to ciil < in mountain lair. 

Bear sway henceforth, our sovereign lord, the true and rightful heir. 


[261] And having so spoken they all sounded their musical instruments 
and all manner of song and dance to'- ' place, and so great was bis glory 
that the prince intoxicated by it forgot all about his father, but exercising 
his rule with justice he fared according to his deeds. But the Bodhisatta 

> This and the two following stanzas are spoken by the young prince. 

* This and the two following stanzas are spoken by king Arindama. 

* The commentary explains vohara as a ' monster fish ' or * whirlpool.* 
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developed the supernatural faculty resulting from Meditation and passed 
away to the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and said, ** Not now only, Brethren, but 
also of old the Tathftgata verily made the Great Renunciation,” and he identified 
the Birth, saying, ** At that time the paccekabuddha obtains Nirvftna, the son 
was the young R&hula, and king Arindama was 1 myself.” 


No. 530. 


SAfiKICOA-JATAKA. 

At tight of Bfuhmadatta” etc. This story the Master, while dwelling in 
the mango grove of Jlvaka>, told concerning the murder of his own father by 
Aj&tasattu. For owing to Devadatta [262] and at his instigation he had his 
father put to death. But when sickness arose in the schismatic congregation 
following upon the division in the Order, Devadatta resolved to go and 
ask pardon of the Tathftgata, and, as he was jounieyiiig in a litter to Sftvatthi 
he was swallowed up by the earth at the gate of Jetavana. On hearing this 
Ajfttasattu thought, “ Bemuse Devadatta was an enemy of the supreme Buddha, 
he has disappeared into the earth and is destined to the Avici hell. It was 
owing to him that 1 murdered my holy father, that king of Righteousness. I 
too shall surely ^ swallowed up by the earth.” And he was so terrified that 
he found no enjoyment in his royid splendour, and thinking he would rest 
awhile, he had no sooner fallen asleep than he seemed to be dropp^ into a 
world of iron nine leagues thick, and beaten as it were with iron spikes apd 
devoured by dogs continually snapping at him, and with a terrible cry he rose 
up. So one day at full moon* dunng the eftturmftsya festival, when surrounded 
by a great retinue of courtiers he reflected on his own glory, he bethought him 
that his father’s glory was far greater than this, and that owing to Devadatta he 
had slain so excellent a king of Righteousness, and while he thought on this 
a fever sprang up in his limm and his whole body was bathed in sweat. And 
considering who could drive away this fear from him he concluded that except 
Dasabala Ahcre was n^ne, and thinking, ** I have sinned greatly against the 
Tathftgata: who verily will take me into his presence?” and concluding there 
was no one but Jlval^ he considered some way of getting him to go with him, 
and uttering a joyous ciy, sir, what a lovely clear night it is,” he said, 
** what if to-day we were to pay our respects to some priest or brahmin ?” And when 
the virtues of Purftpa* and other teachers had been sung by their respective 
discipl^ without attending to what they said he cross-questioned Jivaka, and on 
his telling of the virtues of the Tathftgata and crying^ ** Let his Majesty pay his 
respects to the Blessed One,” he ordered elephant cars to be got ready and went 
to the mango grove of Jlval^ And approaching the Tatb&gata with an obeisance 
and being kindly greeted by him, he inquired of the reward of asceticism in 
this preseqt life, and after listening to a sweet discourse on this topic from the 
Tathftgata, at the end of the sermon he announced his discipleship^ and having 

'^nnciled to the Tathftgata he went his ways. Thenceforth distributing 
alms ana iweeping the moral law he associated with the Tathftgata, and listening 

> Hardy’s Manual, pp. 244—257, and pp. 888—4187. 

* Komudi, the fall moon day in the month Kaiiika. 

* Instead of purdpa reading Purdna, i.e. Porftpa Kassapa. Gf. JHgha Nikdya, ii. 2, 
where the name appears as Parana. 
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to hia sweet discourse on the Law and consorting with a virtuous friend, his 
feare abated and his feeling of horror disappeared, and he recovered his peac^ of 
.mind and happily cultivate the four Ways of Deportment Then one day they 
started a discussion in the Hall of TVuth, saying, **Sini, Aj&tasattu after slaying 
his father was terror-stricken and findixig no enjoyment in his regal splenaour 
he experienced pain in every posture. Then he went to the Tathftgata and 
by associating with a virtuous fHend he lost his fears and enjoyed the happiness 
ox lordship.” The Master came and asked, saying, ** What topic, Brethren, are 
you now engajB;ed in discussing in conclave?” [263] and on their telling him what 
it was, he said, Not now only, but of old too, this man, after muraerine his 
father, through me recovered hia peace of mind,” and he told a stoiy of the 
past. 


Once upon a time in Benares Brahmadatta begat a son, prince Brahma- 
datta. At the same time the Bo<lhisatta was conceived in the bouse of 
the family priest. And at his birth they named him young Saihkicca. 
The two lads grew up together in the palace and were great friends. And 
when they came of age, after acquiring all learning at Takkasila, they 
returned home. Then the king appointed his son to be viceroy and the 
Bodhisatta still lived with him. Now one day the viceroy, when his 
father was gone to disport himself in the pleasure garden, beheld his 
great glory and conceived a longing for it, thinking, ** My father is more 
like a brother ; if I shall wait for his death, I shall be an old man before 
1 succeed to the crown. What good will it do me to get the kingdom 
then? I will kill my father and make piyself king,” and he told the 
Bodhisatta what he thought of doing. The Bodhisatta rejected the idea, 
saying, ** Friend, the murder of a father is a serious matter. That way 
lies the road to hell. You must not do this deed. Pray do not kill him.” 
But he B{K)ke of it again and again and was opposed by his friend for the 
third time. Then he consulted with his attendants and they fell in 
with the idea and devised a plot to kill the king. But the Bodhisatta 
hearing of it thought, will not consort with people like these,” and 
without taking leave of his father and mother he escaped by a house- 
door' and hid himself in the Himalaya country. There he embraced the 
ascetic life and entered upon the supernatural powers arising from ecstatic 
meditation, living on roots and wild berries. But the prince, when his 
friend was gone away, put his father to death and enjoyed great glory. 
Hearing it said that young Saihkicca had adopted the ascetic life, many 
youths of good family gave up the world and were ordained by him to 
the ascetic life. And he dwelt there surrounded by a great company of 
ascetics, all of whom had already reached the Attainments. The king, after 
killing his father, for a very short time enjoyed the pleasure of kingship, 

^ Whenever any one wishes to leave the house without being observed, he goes out 
by the aggadvuram, perhaps a side or back-door, as opposed to the main entrance. 
Cf. Jataka, vol. x. 114, vol. v. 132,*Pali text. 
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and then was torror-stricken and lost his peace of mind and was like 
to one who had found his punishment* in hell. Then calling to mind 
the Bodhisatta he thought, My friend tried to stop me, saying the 
murder of one’s father was a grievous thing, but failing to persuade me 
he ran away to keep himself free from guilt. If he had been here, he 
would not have let me slay my father and he would free me from this 
terror. Where in the world can he be living? If I knew where he 
was dwelling, I would send for him. Who can tell me his place of 
abode ? ” Thenceforth both in the* harem and in the court he was ever 
singing the praises of the Bodhisatta. A long time afterwards, when 
he had lived 6fly years in the Himalayas, the Bodhisatta thought, The 
king remembers me. I must go to him and teach him the Law and 
remove his fears.” So attended by five hundred ascetics he passed through 
the air and alighted in the garden called Dayapassa, and surrounded by 
his band of ascetics he seated himself on the stone slab. The keeper of 
the garden on seeing him asked, saying, Holy sir, who is the leader of 
this company of ascetics ? ” And hearing it was the sage Saihkicca and 
himself recognising him he said, ** Sir, stay here until I bring the king. He 
is anxious to see you.” And making an obeisance he went with haste to 
the palace and told the king of his friend’s arrival. The king came to 
see him and after offering all due civility he put a question to him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

At sight of Brahmadatta thus enthroned in royal state, 

He said, *0 king, the friend for whom thou art compassionate, 

Saihkicci^ lo ! is here — of saints the chief in fame is he— 

Set out in haste and tany not this holy sage to see.’ 

So quickly mounting on the car prepared at his behest^ 

The king begirt with courtier friends set forth upon his quest. 

The emblems five of royd pomp straight doffed the K&si lord. 

Umbrella, turban, yak-tul fan, with shoes and eke his sword. 

Then stepping from his car the kinv, stripped of his bright array. 

To D&yapassa park, where sat Sai&kicca, took his way. 

The king drew nigh and greeting him with words of courtly phrase, 
Recalled the converse they had held together in old days. 

And as he sat beside him, when occasion fit arose, 

A question as to sinful deeds he hastened to propose. 

'Saihkicc^ lord of saintly band, great sage, whom here 1 see 
Sitting in D&yapassa park, 1 fain would question thee. 

[265] How fare transgressors after death ? Born to what state are they ? 

1 too have erred from righteousness. Thy answer quick, 1 pray.’ 

The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

1 Beading kammakdram. Cf. Morris on this word in the Pali Text Society 
Journal, 1884, p. 76. 
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Saibkioca thus addressed the king who ruled o’er Kftsi land, 
Sitting in D&japassa glades : * Mark, sire, and understand : 

Shouldst thou point out the road to one gone hopelessly astray, 
And he should follow thy advice, no thorns beset his way. 

But he that walks in evil ways, shouldst thou direct aright, 
And he should follow thy advice, escapes from woeful plight.’ 


[266] Thus did he admonish the king, and moreover taught him the 
Faith, saying. 

Bight is like the high road, 

Wrong is but a bye-road. 

Right to heaven ave wins its way, 

Wrong to hell leads men astray. 

Men that transgress the law, 0 sire, and live unrighteously. 

What fate they suffer after death in hell, now hear from me. 

Sanjiva, K&lasutta and Roruva, great and small, 

Sahghata, Great Avici, are names that may well anpal, 

With Tapana and Pat&pana, eight major hells in all. 

Escape from hence is hopeless, and of Ussadas they tell, 

^ Twice eight times more in number, a kind of minor hell — 

Dread flames here torture sinful men. all cruel deeds abound. 

Horror, amazement, anguish, woe and terror reign around. 

Four square with fourfold doors is each, in due proportion spaced. 

With dome of iron ’twas o’erarched, by iron wall embraced, 

Its base of iron wrought is such no raging flame may melt, 

Though e’en a hundrra leagues around its mighty power is felt. 

All that have outrage done to saints or injured holy men 
Fall headlong into hell’s abyss, no more to rise again. 

In evil plight their mangleil frames, piece-meal like fish on toast, 

For their misdeeds through countless years in hell are doomed to roast. 

Their limbs consumed with biimixig heat, to torture dread a prey, 
Though eager to escape from hell they never find a way. 

Seeking an outlet to and fro to east or west they fly. 

Or baffled hurry north or south, a hopeless quest to ply, 

For gods are there to bar the way, whichever door they try. 

[267] Poor souls, for many thousand years they dwell in hell’s domain. 
With arms outstretched they sore lament their overwhelming pain. 

Like deadly poison-snake whose wrath ’twere fatal to arouse. 

Shun to attack the saints that live bound by ascetic vows. 

Ajjuna*, lord of Kekak&s, great archer, who annoyed 
Qotama, was despite his bulk and thousand arms destroyed. 

So Dandaki^ defiling Kisavaccha, sinless one, 

Like palm tree from the roots cut down, was utterly undone. 


^ The number of tutada hells is given by the scholiast as 128. Gf. VEnfn 
Indien par M. L. Peer, Journal Aiiatique, 1BI92 (vxii. s6r. 20), pp. 186 sqq. Pafica- 
gati-dxpana, Pali Text Soc. Journ. 1884. Senart’s MahAvastu, i. 4. 12—27. 1 (summary 
at p. xzii). iSikihdeamttecaya, ed. Bendall, pp. 69—78. 

* Vol. V. No. 522, Sarabhadga Jataka, p. 72, English version. 
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Mejjha^ for famed M&tanga’s sake fell from its place of pride, 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died. 

Assailing black Dlp&yana^ the men of Vishnu race 

With Andhakas’ sought Yama’s realm, each* slain by other’s mace. 

Cursed by a sage, Cecca^ who once could tread the air, they say. 

Was lost and swallowed by the earth on his appointed day. 

The self-willed fool can never gain the approval of the wise. 

But guileless souls, equipped with truth, are eJow to utter lies. 

Whoso would lie in wait to catch some wise and holy man, 

Hurled down to hell will quickly learn to rue his wicked plan. 

But who with treacherous cruelty shall a^ saints assail, 

Shall like a dying palm tree stump, childless and heirless, fail. 

Whoso some mishty sage, a priest of life austere, shall slay, 

In Kftlasutta hell shall suffer torture many a day. 

And if a wicked Ma^a king his realm should overthrow, 

He shall when dead in Tapana like sufferings undergo. 

A hundred thousand years, as gods count years, he’s doomed to dwell. 
Clad in a robe of living flame, midst agonies of helL 

[268] Bright jets of fire on every side shoot from his tortured frame. 

His very limbs, hair, nails and all, serve but to feed the flame. 

And as his body burns apace, racked through and through with pain. 

Like a goad-stricken elephant, poor wretch, he roars amain. 

Whoso from med or hatred shall, vile creature, slay his sire. 

In K&lasutta nell long time shall agonize in fire. 

In iron cauldron boiled till he shall peel. 

The parricide is pierced with shafts of steel. 

Then blinded and on filth condemned to feed 
He’s plunged in brine, to expiate his deed. 

Then goblins ’twixt his iaws, lest they should close. 

Hot iron ball or ploughshare interpose. 

These fixed with cords his mouth so firmly prop. 

They into it a stream of filth can drop. 

Vultures, both black and brown, and ravens too. 

And birds with iron beaks, a motley crew, 

Rending his tongue to many a fragment small. 

Devour the quivering morsel, blood and all. 

The goblins flitting to and fro 
Assail the wretch with many a blow, 

On his charred breast or broken limb 
With cruel glee they buffet him. 

The joy is theirs, but woes abide 
With all that in such hell reside 
For earthly crime of parricide. 

The son that slays his mother straight to Yama’s realm is sent^ 

In retribution for his deed to reap due punishment. 

^ Vol. XV. No. 497, Mdtahga Jdtaka, p. 244, Englirii version, 
s Vol. XV. No. 464, Qhata Jdtaka, p. 56—7, English version. 

* Vol. V. No. 512, Kumbha Jdtaka, p. 10, English version. 

« Vol. XU. No. 422, Cetiya Jdtaka^ p. 275, English version. 
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There powerful demons seize upon the guilty matricide, 

And plough with iron shares his back in furrows deep and wide. 

[269] The blood like molten copper from his wounds that flows they take, 
And give it to the guilty wretch, his burning thirst to slake. 

He stands plunged in a crimson lake as ’twere of clotted blood, 
Breathing mul stench of carrion vile or evil smelling mud. 

Enormous worms with iron mouths, piercing their victim’s skin, 

Devour his flesh right greedily and suck the blood within. 

In hell one hundred fathoms deep behold the victim sinks, 

While for a hundred leagues around dead carcase like he stinks. 

Bv reason of the stench, 0 king, such is his sorry plight, 

Though once possessed of vision keen he suffers loss of sight. 

Past out from Khuradh&ra hell, grim prison house hard to flee, 
Abortion-mongers ’scape not thy dread stream, VetarapI^ 

Silk-cotton trees with thorns foot long of iron wrought, ’tis said. 

On eitW bank, Vetarani, o’erhang thy gloomy bed. 

All clothed in flame, one mass of fire, they stand against the sky, 

And all ablaze with brilliant light tower a full league on high. 

Here fixed upon sharp thorns red-hot in hell appear to view 
Unfaithful husbands, guilty wives, the whole adulterous crew. 

Beaten with stripes headlong thev fall, revolving in their flight. 

And there with mangled limbs they lie awake the livelong night. 

At dawn they hide themselves in Iron Cauldron known to fame. 

Big as a mountain ’tis and full of water like to flame. 

So clad in folly like a robe these sinners night and day. 

For their ill deeds wrought long ago, fit retribution pay. 

Whoso as wife bought with his gold her husband shall despise. 

Or shall regard his kith and kin with ever scornful eyes. 

Her tongue, wrenched out with hook and line, shall suffer agonies. 

[2701 She sees her tongue drawn out all full of worms, nor may complain. 
Silent perforce, in Tapana enduring awful pain. 

Slayers of sheep and swine and cows, and followers of the chase, 
Fisnermen, robbers, cruel all, glozing as fair things base, 

Assailed with swords and iron clubs, headlong, these men of blood, 
Pursued with spears and arrows fall into a briny flood. 

The forger, harried night and day with club of iron forged. 

Feeds only on the filUiy mess by some {)Oor rogue .disgoig^. 

Crows, ravens, vultures, jackals too, all armed with iron jaw. 

Entomb the struggling wretch alive in their insatiate maw. 

Who shall with beast > hunt beast to death, or bird with bird shall slay, 
O’erwhelmed with sin shall sink to hell, to rue the accursed day. 

[276] Thus did the king describe all these hells, and now making an 
opening in the earth he showed the king the angel-worlds and said : 

^ A river in Hell. 

* Jataha, m. p. 29 (English version). 

’ This would refer to hunting the deer with dogs or the chetah, or to the sport 
of hawking. 
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Throuffh virtue stored on earth of old the good to heaven attain, 

Here Brahmas, Devas, Indra, lo ! ripe fruit of Virtue gain. 

This then I say, bear righteous sway throughout thy realm, my king. 
For justice done is merit won, nor e’er regret will bring. 

[277] On. hearing the religious discourse of the Great Being, the king 
thenceforth was comforted. And the Bodhisatta, after staying some time 
there, returned to his own place of abode. 


The Master here ended his stoiy and said, Not now only, but of old also 
was he consoled by me,” and he identified the Birth : *'At that time Ajfttasattu 
was the king, the followers of Buddha formed the company of the ascetic, 
and I myself was the sage Saihkicca.” 
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. £278] “ ThU realm^ etc. This was a tale the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
told about a backsliding Brother. The story runs that he was of noble birth 
and lived at S&vatthi, and on his heartily embracing the Faith he adopted the 
ascetic life. Now one day as he was going his rounds for alms in S&vatthi, he 
met a fair lady and fell in love with her at first sight. Overcome by his passion 
he lived an unhappy life, and letting his nails and hair grow long and wearing 
soiled robes, he pined away and became quite sallow, with all his veins standing 
out on his body. And just as in the angel-world, such as are destined to fall 
from their heavenly existence manifest five welbknown signs, that is to say, 
their garlands wither, their robes soil, their bodies grow ill-favoured, perspiration 
pours from theiV armpits, and they no longer find pleasure in their angel-home, 
so too in the case of worldly Bi’ethreii, who fall from the Faith, the same five 
signs are to be seen : the flowers of faith wither, the robes of righteousness soil, 
through discontent and the effects of an evil name their persons grow ill- 
favoured, the sweat of corruption streams from them and they no longer delight 
in a life of solitude at the foot of forest trees — all those signs were to be found 
in him. So they brought him into the presence of the Master, saying, Holy 
Sir, this fellow is discontented.” The Master asked if it were true, and on his 
confessing that it was, he said, ** Brother, be not the slave of sin. This is a 
wicked woman ; overcome your passion for her, take pleasure in the Faith. 
Verily through falling in love with a woman, sages of old, mighty though they 
were, lost their power and came to misery and destruction.” And so saying 
he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the Malk kingdom, in the royal city of 
Kusavati^ king Okkaka ruled his kingdom righteously. Amongst his 
sixteen thousand wives [279] the chief was Sllavatl, his queen consort. 
Now she had neither son nor daughter, and the men of the city and 
all his subjects assembled at the door of the palace, complaining that 
the realm would utterly perish. The king opened his window and said, 
Under my rule no man worketh iniquity. Wherefore do ye reproach 

^ The story of Kusa may be linked with the European variants of the tale of 
** Beauty and the Beast.’* See Tibetan Tales, Introduction, p. xxxvii. and 21 — 28, and 
Ktua Jatakaya, a Buddhistic legend, rendered from the Sinhalese into English verse 
by Thomas Steele. 

* A former name for Kusin&ra. 
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mel” **True, Sire/’ they answered, one wbrketh iniquity, but no 
son is born to you, to perpetuate the race: a stranger will seize upon 
the kingdom and destroy it. Therefore pray for a son who can rule 
your kingdom righteously.” **In my desire for a son, what am 1 to 
dof” ** First of all send out into the streets for a whole week a band' 
of dancing women of low degree— giving the act a religious sanction — and 
if one of them shall give birth to a son, well and good. Otherwise send 
out a company of fairly good standing, and finally a band of the highest 
rank. Surely amongst so many one woman will be found of sufficient 
merit to bear a son.” The king did as they bade him, and every seventh 
day he inquired of all such as had returned, after taking their fill of 
pleasure, whether any of them had conceived. And when they all 
answered, “ No, Sire,” the king was now in despair and cried, No son 
will be born to me.” The men of the city again reproached him as 
before. The king said, ‘‘Why do ye reproach me? At your bidding 
companies of women were exposed in the streets, and no one of them 
has conceived. What now am 1 to do?” “Sire,” they answered, “these 
women must be immoral and void of merit They have not sufficient 
merit to conceive a son. But because they do not conceive, you are 
not to relax your efforts. The queen consort, Silavatl, is a virtuous 
woman. Send her out into the streets. A son will be born to her.” 
The king readily assented, and proclaimed by beat of drum that on the 
seventh day from that time the people were to assemble and the king 
would expose Sllavati — giving the act a religious character. And on the 
seventh day he had the queen magnificently arrayed and carried down 
from the palace and exposed in the streets. By the power of her virtue 
the abode of Sakka manifested signs of heat. Sakka, considering what 
this might mean, found that the queen was anxious for a son and thought, 
[280] “ I must grant her ^on,” and, while wondering whether there was 
anyone in the angel-world worthy to be her son, he beheld the Bodhisatta. 
At this time, it is said, having passed through his existence in the heaven 
of the Thirty-three, he was longing to be born in a higher world. Sakka, 
coming to the door of his dwelling-place, summoned him forth, saying, 
“Sir, you are to go to the world of men, and to be conceived as the 
child of Okkaka’s chief consort,” and then he gained the consent of 

> Ndfakam seems to be used in this passage of a band of dancing girls, like the use 
of Kw/Mt of a “ band of rerellers.” The epithets culla^ majjhima, jeUha^ cannot well 
apply to the age of the women ; more probably to their degrees of rank, or perhaps 
merit, as in the case of culla-miiyjhima-mahd-silam. The women are no doubt in 
some way attached to the king’s court or members of his harem ; otherwise he could 
scarcely look upon a son born to any of them as his heir. As to the licentious 
observances connected with the desire to remove the sterility of women, the reader 
may consult Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindut, p. 378, and Dubois and Beauchamp’s 
Hindu Manners and Customs, Ft iiz. Ch. iv. p. 600. 
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another divine being and said, “And you too shall be her son,” and 
that no man might make a breach in her virtue, Sakka went disguised 
as an aged brahmin to the door of the palace. The people, after washing 
and adorning themselves, each being minded to possess the queen, assembled 
at the royal entrance, but at the sight of Sakka they laughed, asking him 
why he had come. Sakka said, “ Why blame me ? If 1 am old in person, 
my passions are unabated, and I am come with the hope of carrying off 
Silavati with me, should I get her.** And with these words, by his 
divine power he got in front of them all, and by reason of the virtue 
that was in him no man could stand before him, and as the queen 
stepped forth from the palace, arrayed in all her glory, he took her by 
the hand and made off with her. Then such as stood there abused him, 
saying, “ Fie on him, an old brahmin is gone off with a queen of peerless 
beauty : he knows not what is becoming to him.’* The queen too thought, 
“An old man is carrying me off.” And she was vexed and angry’, nay 
disgusted. The king standing at the open window, looking to see who 
might carry off the queen, on seeing who it was, was highly displeased. 
Sakka, escaping with her by the city gate, miraculously caused a house 
to appear close at hand, with its door 0 |)eu and a bundle of sticks laid 
out ready. “Is this your abode 1** she asked. ^‘Yes, lady, hitherto 
I have been^ alone : now there are two of us. I will go my rounds 
and bring home some husked rice. Do you meanwhile lie down on 
this heap of sticks. And so saying, he gently [281] stroked her with his 
hand, and causing her to thrill with the divine touch, he then and there 
laid her down, and at his touch she lost consciousness. Then by his 
superiiatui'al power he transported her to the heaven of the Thirty-three 
and set her down on a heavenly couch in a magnificent palace. On 
the seventh day waking up, she beheld this splendour and knew that 
this was no brahmin, but must be Sakka himself. At this moment 
Sakka was seated at the foot of a coral-tree, surrounded by heavenly 
dancers. Rising from her couch, she approached and saluted the god 
and stood respectfully on one side. Then Sakka said, “I give thee 
a boon : choose what it shall be.” “ Then grant me, sire, a son.** 
“Not merely one, lady. I will grant you two. One of them shall be 
wise but ugly, the other shall be handsome but a fool. Which of them 
will you have first)** “The wise one,” she answered. “Good,” said 
he, and he presented her with a piece of kusa grass, a heavenly robe 
and sandal-wood, the fiower of the coral-tree and a Kokanada* lute. 
Then he transported her into the king’s bedchamber and laid her down 

1 harayati, cf. Mahavagga, i. 88 and 64, Jdtaka, ii. 148, xv. 171. Vedio hrii^yatit 
kriyUe, 

' ' Perhaps so called from the colour of the red lotus {kokanada), or from the oountiy 
of that name. In Jdtaka, izi. 157 it occurs as the name of a palace. 
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on the same couch with the king, and just touched her person with his 
thumb, and at that moment the Bodhisatta was conceived in her womb. 
And Sakka straightway returned to his own abode. The wise queen 
knew that she had conceived. Then the king, on waking and seeing 
her, asked by whom she had been brought there. **By Sakka, sire.” 
“ Why ! with my own eyes I saw an aged brahmin carry you off. Why 
do you try to deceive mol” “Believe me, sire, Sakka took me with 
him to the angel- world.” “Lady, I dc not believe you.” Then she 
showed him the kusa grass which Sakka had given her, saying, “Now 
believe me.” The king thought, “ Kusa grass is to be got anywhere,” 
and still disbelieved her. Then she showed him her heavenly robes. 
On seeing these the king believed her and said, “Dear lady, granted 
that Sakka carried you off, but are you with child?” “Yes, sire, 
I have conceived.” The king was delighted and performed the cere- 
mony due to a pregnant woman. In ten months* time she gave birth to 
a son. Giving him no other name, [ 282 ] they called him merely after the 
grass, Kusa. About the time that prince Kusa could i *n alone, a second 
heavenly being was conceived. To him they gave the name of Jayampati. 
The boys were brought up with great state. The Bodhisatta was so wise 
that, without learning aught from his teacher, he by his own ability 
attained to proficiency in all liberal arts. So when he was sixteen years 
old, the king being anxious to make over the kingdom to him, addressing 
the queen, said, “Lady, in making over the kingdom to your son, we 
would institute dramatic festivities, and in our lifetime we would see 
him established on the throne. If there is any king’s daughter in all 
India you would like, on his bringing her here we will make her his 
queen consort. Sound him as' to what king’s daughter he affects.” She 
readily agreed and sent a handmaid to report the matter to the prince 
and to ascertain his views. She went and told the prince the state of 
affairs. On hearing her the Great Being thought, “ I am not well-favoured. 
A lovely princess, even if she is brought here as my bride, on seeing 
me, will say, ‘What have I to do with this ugly fellow?’ and will run 
away, and we shall be put to shame. What have I to do with household 
life? I will foster my parents as long as they live, and at their death 
I will renounce the world and become an ascetic.” So he said, “What 
need have I of a kingdom or festivities? When my pai'ents die, I will 
adopt the ascetic life.” The maid returned and told the queen what he 
had said. The king was greatly distressed and after a few days again 
sent a message, but he still refused to listen to it. After thrice rejecting 
the proposal, on the fourth occasion he thought, “ It is not fitting to be 
in complete opposition tv one’s parents : I will devise something.” So 
he summoned the chief smith, and, giving him a quantity of gold, bade 
him go and make a female image. When he was gone, he took more gold 
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and himself fashioned it into the figure of a woman. Verily the purposes 
of Buddhas succeed. This figure was beautiful beyond the power of 
toUgite to tell. Then the Great Being had it robed in linen and placed 
in the royal chamber. On seeing the image brought by the chief gold- 
smith, he found fault with it and said, **Go and fetch the figure placed in 
our royal chamber.” [283] The man went into the room, and on seeing 
it thought, ‘‘This surely must be some heavenly nymph, come to take 
her pleasure with the prince,” and he left the room without having 
the courage to stretch forth his hand towards it, and he said, “Sire, 
standing in your royal chamber is a noble daughter of the gods : I dare 
not approach her.” “Friend,” he said, “go and fetch the golden image,” 
and being charged a second time he brought it. The prince ordered 
. the image that the smith had wrought to be thrown into the golden 
chamber, and that which he himself had made ho had adorned and 
placed in a car and sent it to his mother, saying, “When I find 
a woman like this, I will take her to wife.” His mother summoned 
her councillors and addressed them, saying, “ Friends, our son is possessed 
of great merit and is the gift of Sakka ; he must find a princess worthy 
of him. Do you then have this figure placed in a covered carriage 
and traverse the length and breadth of India, and whatsoever king's 
daughter you see like this image, present it to that king and. say, 
‘King Okkaka will contract a marriage^ with your daughter.' Then 
arrange a day for your return and come home.” They said, “It is 
well,” and took the image and set out with a vast retinue. And in 
their journeyings, to whatever royal city they come, there at eventide 
wheresoever the people gather together, after decking out this image with 
robes, fiowers and other adornments, they mount it upon a golden car 
and leave it on the road leading to the gh4t, and themselves step back 
and stand on one side to listen to what all such as pass by had to 
say. The people on seeing it, not dreaming that it was a golden image, 
said, “This, though really only a woman, is very beautiful, like some 
divine nymph. Why in the world is she stationed here, and whence 
does she come? We have no oue to compare with her in our city,” 
and after thus praising her beauty, they went their ways. The coun- 
cillors said, “If there were any girl like it here, they would say, ‘This 
is like so and so, the king's daughter, or like so and so, the minister's 
daughter'; verily there is no such maiden here.” And they go ofi' with 
it to some other city. So in their wanderings they reach the city of 
Sftgala ill the kingdom of Madda. Now the king of Madda had seven 
daughters, of extraordinary beauty, like to nymphs of heaven. The 
eldest of them was called Pabh&vatL [284] From her person stream 

^ dvdha is a son's marriage as opposed to a daughter's {vivSha) in the 9th rook 
edict of Piyadasi. So Jataka^ x. 469, 2 ; xv. 816, 8, and v|. 71, 32. 
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forth rays of light, as it were of the newly-risen sun. When it is 
dark in her closet, measuring four cubits, there is no need of any lamp. 
The whole chamber is one blaze of light. Now she had a humpbacked 
nurse, who, when she had supplied Pabh&vatl with food, intending to 
wash her head, at eventide going forth to fetch water with eight slave- 
girls carrying each a waterpot, on the way to the gh4t caught sight of 
this image and, thinking it to be Pabhavatl, exclaimed, The ill-behaved 
girl, pretending she would have her head washed, sent us to fetch water, 
and, stealing a march upon us, is standing there in the road,’' and being 
in a rage she cried, “Fie, you are a disgrace to the family: there you 
stand, getting here before us. Should the king hear of it, he will be 
the death of us,” and with these words she struck the image on the 
cheek, and a space as big as the palm of her hand was broken. Then 
discovering it was a golden image she burst out laughing, and going 
to the slave-girls said, “ See what I have done. Thinking it was my 
foster daughter, I struck it. What is this image worth in comparison 
with my child? I have only hurt my hand for my pains.” Then the 
king’s emissaries took hold of her and said, “ What is this story you 
tell us, saying that your daughter is fairer than this image?” “I mean 
Pabhavatl, the Madda king’s daughter. This image is not worth a six- 
teenth fraction of her.” Glad at heart, they sought the entrance to 
the palace, and had themselves announced^ to the king, sending in word 
that king Okkaka’s emissaries were standing at his door. The king arose 
from his seat and, standing up, ordered them to be admitted. On entering 
they saluted the king and said, “Sire, our king inquires after your health,” 
and meeting with a hospitable reception, when asked why they had come, 
they replied, “Our king has a son, the bold prince Kusa ; the king is 
anxious to make over his kmgdom to him, and has sent us to ask you 
to give him your daughter Pabhavatl in marriage and to accept as 
a present this golden figure,” and with these words they offered him 
the image. He gladly agreed, thinking an alliance with so noble a king 
would be an auspicious one. [285] Fhen the envoys said, “ Sire, we 
cannot tarry here : we will go and tell our king that we have secured 
the hand of the princess, and then he will come and fetch her.” The 
king agreed to this, and having hospitably entertained them let them 
go. On their return they made their report to the king and queen. 
The king with a great retinue set out from Kusavati and in course of 
time reached the city of S&gala. The Madda king came out to meet 
him, brought him into the city and paid him great honour. Queen 
Silavatl, being a wise woman, thought, “ What will be the issue of all 
this ? ” At the end of one or two days she said to the king, “ We 

^ Skt pratihdrayaii, to have on6!s-6elf announced. Cf. Jdt, vi. 266, 18 and 
205, 1, 2, and Jataka-MSld, zx. 12, Sruhphii&taka, 
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are anxious to see our daughter-in-law.” He readily assented and sent 
for his daughter. Pabh&vati, magnificently dressed and surrounded by 
a band of her attendants, came and saluted her mother-in-law. On seeing 
her the queen at once thought, *<This maiden is very lovely and my son 
is ill-favoured. Should she see him, she will not stay a single day but 
will run away. 1 must devise some scheme.” Addressing the Madda 
king she said, ** My daughter-in-law is quite worthy of my son : howbeit 
we have an hereditary observance in our family. If she will abide by 
this custom, we will take her to be his bride.” ** What is this observance 
of yours 1 ” In our family a wife is not allowed to see her husband by 
daylight until she has conceived. If she will act up to this, we will 
take her.” The king asked his daughter, *^My dear, will you be able 
to act thusi” “Yes, dear father,” she replied. Then king Okk&ka 
bestowed much gear on the Madda king and departed with her. And 
the Madda king despatched his daughter with a vast retinue. Okk&ka, 
on reaching Kusavati, gave orders for the city to be decorated, all 
prisoners to be released, and after sprinkling his son as king and 
creating Pabh&vatl his chief consort, he proclaimed by beat of drum 
the rule of king Kusa. And all the kings thi^oughout India who had 
daughters sent them to the court of king Kusa, [286] and all who had 
sons, desiring ' friendship with him, sent their sons to be his pages. 
The Bodhisatta had a large company of dancers and ruled with great 
state. But he is not allowed to see Pabh&vatl by day, nor may she 
see him, but at night they have free access one to another. At that 
time there is an extraordinary^ effulgence from the person of Pabh&vatl, 
but the Bodhisatta leaves the royal chamber while it is still dark. After 
a few days he told his mother he longed to see Pabh&vati by day. She 
refused his request, saying, “ Let not this be thy good pleasure, but wait 
until she has conceived.” Again and again he besought her. So she 
said, “ Well, go to the elephant-stall and stand there disguised os an 
elephant-keeper. I will bring her there, so that you may have your 
fill of gazing at her, but see that you do not make yourself known to 
her.” He agreed to this and went to the elephant-stall. The queen- 
mother proclaimed an elephant-festival and said to Pabh&vatl, “Come, 
we will go and see your lord’s elephants.” Taking her there, she pointed 
out this and that elephant by name. Then, as Pabh&vati was walking 
behind his mother, the king struck her in the back with a lump of 
elephant-dung. She was enraged and said, “I will get the king to 
cut your hand off,” and by her words she vexed the queen-mother, 
who appeased her by rubbing her back. A second time the king* 
was anxious to see her, and, disguised as a groom in the horse-stable, 

^ Beading dkmkkhanta. 

* ahbohdrika, Skt avydvahdHka. Cf. Jdt, in. 809. 
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just as before, he struck her with a piece of horBe-dii*t, and then too 
when she was angry her mother-in-law appeased her. Again, one 
day Pabb&vati told her mother-in-law she longed to see the Great 
Being, and when her request was refused by her mother, who said. 
Nay, let not this be your pleasure,'* she besought her again and 
again, so at last she said, ‘'Well, to-morrow my son will be making 
a solemn procession through the city. You can open your window and 
see him.” And after so saying, on the next day she had the city decked 
out, and ordered prince Jayampati, clad in a royal robe and mounted on 
an elephant, to make a triumphal procession through the city. Standing 
at the window with Pabh&vati, she said, “ Behold the glory of your lord.” 
She said, [287] "I have got a husband not unworthy of me,” and she 
was highly elated. But that very day the Great Being, disguised as an 
elephant-keeper, was seated behind Jayampati, and gazing at PabhAvatl 
as much as he would, in the joy of his heart he disported himself by 
gesticulating* with his hands. When the elephant had passed them, the 
queen-mother asked her if she had seen her husband. “Yes, lady, but 
seated behind him was an elephant-keeper, a very ill-conducted fellow, 
who gesticulated at me with his hands. Why do they let such an ugly, 
ill-omened creature sit behind the king?” “It is desirable, my dear, to 
have a guard sit behind the king.” “This elephant-keeper,” she thought, 
“is a bold fellow, and has no proper respect for the king. Can it be 
that he is king Kusa? No doubt he is hideous, and that is why they 
do not let me see him.” So she whispered to her humpbacked nurse, 
“Go, my dear, at once and make out whether it was the king who sat 
in front or behind.” “How am I to find this out?” “If he be the 
king, he will be the first to alight from the elephant ; you are to know 
by this token.” She wqiit and stood at a distance and saw the Great 
Being alight first, and afterwards prince Jayampati. The Great Being 
looking about him, first on one side and then on the other, seeing the 
humpbacked old woman, knew at once why she must have come, and, 
sending for her, utraitly charged her not to reveal his secret, and let 
her go. She came and told her mistress, “The one that sat in front 
was the first to alight,” and Pabhftvatl believed her. Once more the 
king longed to see her and begged his mother to arrange it She could 
not refuse him, And said, “Well then, disguise yourself and go to the 
garden.” He went and hid himself up to his neck in the lotus-pool, 
standing in the water with his head shaded by a lotus-leaf and his 
face covei*ed by its flower. And his mother brought Pabhftvatl in the 
evening to the garden, and saying, “Look at these trees, or look at 
these birds or deer,” thus tempted her on till she came to the bank 

^ haUka-pOtdra oooan in MahSvagga iv. 1. 4, hot the ezsot meaning there is not 
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of the lotue-pond. When she saw the pond covered with five kinds 
of lotus, [288] she longed to bathe and went down to the water’s 
edge with her maidens. While disporting herself she saw that lotus 
and stretched forth her hand, eager to pluck it. Then the king, 
putting aside the lotus leaf, took her by the hand, saying, am king 
Kusa.’’ On seeing his face she cried, goblin is catching hold of 
me,” and then and there swooned away. So the king let go her hand. 
On I'ecovering consciousness she thought^ King Kusa, they say, caught 
me by the hand, and he it was that hit me in the elephant-stall with a 
piece of elephant-dirt, and in the horse>stable with a piece of horse-dirt, 
and he it was that sat behind on the elephant and made g^me of me. 
What have I to do with such an ugly, hideous husband? If I live, 
I will have another husband.” So she summoned the councillors who 
had escorted her hither and said, ^'Make ready my chariot. This very 
day I will be off.” They told this to the king and he thought, If she 
cannot get away, her hesrt will break : let her go. By my own power I 
will bring her back again.” So he allowed her to depart, and she returned 
straight to her father’s city. And the Great Being passed from the park 
into the city and climbed up to his splendid palace. Verily it was in 
consequence of an aspiration in a previous existence that she disapproved 
of the Bodhisatta, and it was owing to a former act of his that he was 
so ugly. Of old, they say, in a suburb of Benares, in the upper and 
lower street, one family had two sons and another had one daughter. 
Of the two sons the Bodhisatta was the younger, and the maiden was 
wedded to the elder son, but the younger, being unmarried ^ continued 
to live with his brother. Now one day in this house they baked some 
very dainty cakes, and the Bodhisatta was away in the forest ; so putting 
aside a cake for him they distributed and ate the rest. At that moment 
a paccekabuddha came to the door for alms. The Bodhisatta's sister-in- 
law thought she would bake another cake for young master and took and 
gave his cake to the paccekabuddha, and at that very instant he returned 
from the foiest. So she said, ^*My lord, do not be angry, but I have 
given your portion to the paccekabuddha.” [289] .He said, ** After 
eating your own portion you give mine away, and you will make me 
another cake forsooth!” And he was angry and went and took the 
cake from the beggar’s bowl. She went to her mother’s house and 
took some fresh-melted ghee, in colour like the champac flower, and 
filled the bowl with it, and it sent forth a blaze of light. On seeing 
this she put up a prayer: '*Holy sir, wherever I am born, may my 
body give forth a light and may I be very lovely, and nevermore may 
I have to dwell in the same place with this lewd fellow.” Thus as the 
result of this prayer of old she would have none of him. And the 
1 Bea^g adaT4bharw^9. Another reading gives ** being quite a boy.” 
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Bodhisatta, in dropping the cake again into the bowl, put up a prayer: 
** Holy nr, though she should live a hundred leagues away, may 1 have 
the power to carry her off as my bride." In that he was angry and 
took the cake, as the result of this act of old he was bom so ugly. 

Kusa was so overwhelmed with sorrow when Pabh&vati left him that 
the other women, though ministering to him with all kinds of service, had 
not the heart to look him in the face, and all his palace, bereft of 
Pabh&vati, seemed as it were desolate. Then he thought, “ By this time 
she will have reached the city S&gala,*’ and at break of day he sought his 
mother and said, Dear mother, I will go and fetch Pabh&vati. You are 
to rule my kingdom," and he uttered the first stanza : 

This realm with joy and bliss untold, 

Trappings of state and wealth of gold, 

This realm, I say, rule thou for me: 

I go to sec^ Pabh&vatL 

His mother, on hearing what he had to say, replied, Well, my son, 
you must exercise great vigilance: women, verily, are impure-minded 
creatures," and she filled a golden bowl with all manner of dainty food, 
and saying, [290] ^*This is for you to eat on the journey," she took feave of 
him. Taking the bowl and having thrice reverentially saluted his mother, 
he cried, If I live, I will see you again," and so withdrew to the royal 
chamber. Tlien.he girded himself with the five sorts of weapons and putting 
a thousand pieces of money in a bag he took his bowl of food and 
a Kokanada lute and leaving the city set out on his journey. Being very 
strong and vigorous by noon-time he had travelled fifty leagues and, after 
eating his food, in the remaining half-day he made up another fifty leagues, 
and so in the course of a single day he accomplished a journey of 
a hundred leagues. In the evening he bathed and then entered the city 
of S&gala. No sooner did he set foot in the place than Pabh&vati by the 
power of his virtue could no louger rest quietly on her couch but got out 
of bed and lay upon the ground. The Bodhisatta was thoroughly exhausted 
with his journey and being seen by a certain woman, as he was wandering 
about the street, was invited by her to itsst in her bouse, and after first 
bathing his feet she offered him a bed. While he was asleep, she prepared 
him some food and then waking him up gave it him to eat. He was 
so pleased with her that he presented her with the thousand pieces of 
money and the golden bowl. Leaving there his five sorts of weapons, he 
said, "There is some place I must go to," and taking his lute he 
repaired to an elephant-stall and cried to the elephant-keepers, " Let me 
stay here and 1 will make music for you." They aUowed him to do so 
and he went apart and lay down. When his fatigue had passed of^ he 
rose up and unstrapping his lute he played and sang, thinking that 
all who dwelt in the city should bear the sound of it. Pabh&vati, as 
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she lay on the ground, heard it and thought^ ** This sound can come from 
no lute but his,*' and felt sure that king Eusa had come on l^r account. 
The king of Madda too on hearing it thought, **He plays v'eiy sweetly. 
To-morrow I will send for him and make him my minstrel.*' The 
Bodhisatta thinking, It is impossible for me to get sight of PabhftTatl, 
if I stay here : this is the wrong place for me," sallied forth quite early 
and after taking his morning meal in an eating-house he left his lute and 
went to the king’s potter and became his apprentice. One day after he 
had filled the house with potter’s clay [291] he asked if he should make 
some vessels and when the potter answered, **Yes, do so," he placed 
a lump of clay on the wheel and turned’ it. When once it was turned, it 
went on swiftly till mid-day. After moulding all manner of vessels, gi*eat 
and small, he began making one specially for Pabb&vatl with various 
figures on it. Verily the purfioses of Buddhas succeed. He resolved that 
only Pabh&vatl was to see these figures. When he had dried and baked 
his vessels, the house was full of them. The potter went to the palace 
with various specimens. The king on seeing them asked who had made 
them. *‘I did, sire." am sure you did not make them. Who did?" 
«My apprentice, sire." *^Not your apprentice, your master rather. 
Learn your trade from him. Henceforth let him make vessels for my 
daughters." And he gave him a thousand pieces of money, saying, Give 
him this, and present kll these small vessels to my daughters.” He took 
the vessels to them and said, **These are made for your amusement." 
They all were preseiit to receive them.* Then the potter gave Pabh&vati 
the vessel which the Great Being had made specially for her. Taking 
it she at once recognised her own likeness and that of the humpbacked 
nurse and knew it could be the handiwork of no one but king Kusa, and 
being angry she said, ** I do not want it ; give it to those that wish for it” 
Then her sisters perceiving that she was in a rage laughed and said, ‘’You 
suppose it is the work of king Kusa. It was the potter, not he, that 
made it. Take it." She did not tell them that he had come there and 
had made it The potter gave the thousand pieces of money to the 
Bodhisatta and said, “ My son, the king is pleased with you; Henceforth 
you are to make vessels for his daughters and I am to take them to them." 
He thought, ’’Although I go on living here, it is impossible for me to see 
Pabh&vatl," and he gave back the money to him and went to a basket 
maker who served the king, and becoming his apprentice he made a palm- 
leaf fan for Pabhfivati, and on it he depicted a white umbrella (as an 
emblem of royalty) [292] and taking as his subject* a banquet-hall, 
amongst a variety of other forms he represented a standing figure of 
Pabh&vatl. The basket maker took this and other ware, the workmanship 

^ Mjjhi, Compare Jdt. x. 818, 8, MjihitvUt whirling. 

* Beading vattham. 
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of Kusa, to the palace. The king on seeing them asked who had made 
them and just as before presented a thousand pieces of money to the 
man, saying, *^Oive these specimens of wicker work to my daughters.” 
And he gave the fan that was specially made for her to Pabh&vatl, and 
in this case also no one recognised the figures, but Pabh&vatl on seeing 
them knew it was the king’s handiwork and said, ** Let those that wish 
for it take it,” and being in a rage she threw it on the ground. So the 
others all laughed at her. The basket maker brought the money and 
gave it to the Bodhisatta. Thinking this was no place for him to stay 
in, he returned ihe money to the basket maker and went to the king’s 
gardener and became his apprentice, and while making all sorts of garlands 
he made a special wreath for Pabh&vatf, picked out with various figures. 
The gardener took them to the palace. When the king saw them, he 
asked who had fashioned these garlands. I did, sire.” ** I am sure you 
did not make them. Who did?” ‘‘My apprentice, sire.” “He is not 
your apprentice, rather is he your master. Learn your trade from him. 
Henceforth he is to weave garlands of flowers for my daughters, and give 
him this thousand pieces of money”; and giving him the money he said, 
“Take these flowers to my daughters.” And the gardener offered to 
Pabh&vatl the wreath that the Bodhisatta bad made specially for her. 
Here too on seeing amongst the various figures a likeness of herself and 
the king she recognized Kusa’a handiwork and in her rage threw the 
wreath on the ground. All her sisters, just as before, laughed at her. 
The gardener too took the thousand pieces of money and gave them to the 
Bodhisatta, telling him what had happened. He thought, “Neither is 
this the place for me,” and ratuming the money to the gardener he went 
and engaged himself as an apprentice to the king’s cook. Now one day the 
cook in taking various kinds of victuals to the king gave the Bodhisatta 
a bone of meat to codk for himself. He prepared it in such a way that 
the smell of it pervaded the whole city [293]. The king smelt it and 
asked if he were cooking some more meat in the kitchen. “No, sire, 
but I did give my apprentice a bone of meat to cook. It must be this 
that you smell.” The king had it brought to him and placed a morsel on 
the tip of his tongue and it woke up and thrilled the seven thousand nerves 
of taste. The king was so enslaved by his appetite for dainties that he 
gave him a thousand pieces of money and said, “ Henceforth you ara to 
have food for me and my daughters cooked by your apprentice, and to 
bring mine to me youiself, but your apprentice is to bring theirs to my 
daughters.” The cook went and told him. On hearing it he thought, 
“Now is my desire fulfilled : now shall 1 be able to see PaUb&vatL’^ Being 
pleased he i*etumed the thousand pieces of money to the cook and next 
day he prepared and sent dishes of food to the king and himself climbed 
up to the palace where dwelt Pabh&vatl, taking the food for the king’s 
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daughters on a carrying-pola PabhAvati law him climbing up with hia 
load and thought, ** He is doing the work of slarea and hirelings, work 
quite unsuitable for him. But if I hold my peace, he will think I approve 
of him and going nowhere else he will remain here, gazing at me. I will 
straightway abuse and revile him and drive him away, not allowing him 
to remain a moment here.** So she left the door half open and, holding 
one hand on the panel, with the other pressed up the bolt, and she repeated 
the second stanza : 

Kusa, for thee by day and night 

To hear this buraen is not right. 

Haste back, pray, to KusSvatl; 

Thy ugly form rm loth to see. 

[294] He thought^ ** I have got speech of Pabhkvatl,” and pleased at 
heart he repeated three stanzas : 

Bound by thy beauty’s spell, PabhAvatl, 

My native land has little charm for me ; 

Madda’s fair realm is ever my delight. 

My crown resigned, to live in thy dear sight 

0 soft-eyed maiden, fair PabhSvatl, 

What is this madness that o’ermasters me? 

Knowing full well the land that gave me birth, 

1 wander half distraught o’er all the earth. 

Clad in bright-coloured bark and girt with golden zone, 

Thy love, mir maid, I crave, and not an earthly throne. 

When he had thus spoken, she thought, *4 revile him, hoping to rouse 
a feeling of resentment iu him, but he as it were tries to conciliate me by 
his words. Supposing he were to say, * I am king Kusa,’ and take me by 
the hand, who is there to prevent it 1 And somebody might hear what we 
had to say.” So she closed the door and bolted it inside \ And he took up 
his carrying-pole and brought the other princesses their food. Pabh&vati sent 
her humpbacked slave to bring her the food that king Kusa bad cooked. She 
brought it and said, ” Now eat.” Pabhavati said, “ 1 will not eat what he 
has cooked. Do you eat it and go and get your own supply of food and cook 
it and bring it here, but do not tell any one that king Kusa has come.” 
The humpback henceforth brought and ate the portion of the princess and 
gave her own portion to Pabh&vati. [295] King Kusa from that time 
being unable to see her thought, ** 1 wonder whether Pabb&vatl has any 
affection for roe or not. 1 will put her to the test.” So after he had 
supplied the princesses with their food, he took his load of victuals and 
going out struck the floor with his feet by the door of Pabh&vatX’s closet 
and clashing the dishes together and groaning aloud he fell all of a heap* 

> Literally, ** fixing the pin (jfici) in the bolt, the remained inside.” Cf. CuUavagga, 
VI. 2. 1. 

* avakejja, Cf. Jdt, 1. 18, 28. 
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and awooned away. At the sound of his groans she opened her door and 
seeing him crushed beneath the load he was carrying she thought, “Here 
is a king, the chief ruler in all India, and for my sake he suffers pain 
night and day, and now, being so delicately nurtured, he has fallen under 
the burden of the victuals he carries. 1 wonder if he is still alive”: and 
stepping from her chamber she stretched forth her neck and looked at his 
mouth, to watch his breathing. He filled his mouth with spittle and let 
it drop on her person. She retired into her closet, reviling him, and 
standing with the door half open she repeated this stanzii : 

111 luck^ is his that ever craves, to find his wishes spumed. 

As thou, 0 king, dost fondly woo with love still unretumed. 

But because he was madly in love with her, however much he was 
abused and reviled by her, he showed no resentment but repeated this 
stanza: 

Whoso shall gain what he holds dear, may loved or unloved be, 
Success alone is what we praise, to lose is misery. 

While he was still speaking, without at all relenting, she spoke in 
a firm voice, as if minded to drive him away, and repeated this stanza : 

As well to dig through bed of rock with brittle wood* as spade. 

Or catch the wind within a net, as woo unwilling maid. 

On hearing this the king repeated three stanzas : 

Hard hearted as a stone art thou, so soft to outward view, 

No word of welcome though I’ve come from far thy love to sue. 

[296] When thou dost frown regarding me, proud dame, with sullen look, 
Then I in royal Madda’s halls am nothing but a cook. 

But if, 0 queen, in pity thou shouldst deign to smile on me, 

No longer cook, once more am I lord of Kusftvatl. 

On hearing his words she thought, ** He is very pertinacious in all that 
he saya 1 must devise some lie to drive him hence,” and she spoke this 
stanza : 

If fortune tellers spoke true words, ’twas this in sooth they said, 
*Mayst thou in pieces seven be hewn, ere thou king Kusa wed.’ 

On hearing this the king contradicting her said, *’Lady, I too con- 
sulted fortune tellers in my own kingdom and they predicted that there 
was no other husband for you save the lion-voiced lord, king Kusa, and 
through omens furnished by my own knowledge I say the same,” and he 
repeated another stanza : 

If I and other prophets here have uttered a true word, 

Save me king Kusa, thou shalt hail none other as iibj lord. 

^ Beading athuddki for Sanskrit avriddhi. Compare abbuta for avrita, 'im- 
diiAiplined.* The oommentaxy gives abhIUi which in Vedio and Epic Sanskrit 
means 'calamity.’ 

* kaffikdra, pteroipermtni oeeH^^ 
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On hearing his words she said, One cannot shame him. What is it 
to me whether he runs away or not 1 ’* and shutting the door she refused 
to ’show herself. And he took up his load and went down. From that 
day he could not set eyes on her and he got heartily sick of his cook’s 
work. [297] After breakfast be cut Brewood, washed dishes and fetched 
water on his carrying-pole, and then lying down he rested on a heap' of 
grain. Rising early he cooked rice gruel and the like, then took and 
served the food and suffered all this mortification by reason of his passionate 
love for Pabhavati. One day he saw the humpback passing by the kitchen 
door and hailed her. For fear of Pabhavati she did not venture to come 
near him, but passed on pretending to be in a giHiat hurry. So he hastily 
ran up to her crying, Crook-back.” She turned and stopped, saying, 
**Who is here? I cannot listen to what you have to say.” Then he 
said, ‘‘Both you and your mistress are very obstinate. Though living 
near you ever so long, we cannot so much as get a report of her health.” 
She said, ‘‘Will you give me a present?” He replied, “Supposing I do 
so, will you be able to soften Pabhavati and bring me into her presence ? ” 
On her agreeing to do so, he said, “ If you can do this, I will put right 
your humpback, and give you an ornament for your neck,” and tempting 
her, he spoke five stanzas : 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee. 

On coming to Kus&vatl, 

If slender-limbed’ Pabhftvatl 
Should only deign to look on me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee. 

On coming to Kusftvatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabh&vatl 
Should only deign to speak to me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee. 

On coming to Kusftvatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhavati 
Should only deign to smile on ma 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee. 

On coming to Kusftvatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhftvatl 
Should laugh with joy at sight of me. 

Necklace of gold I’ll give to thee. 

On coming to Kusftvatl, 

If slender-limbed Pabhftvatl 
Should lay a loving hand on me. 

[298] On hearing his words she said, “Get you gone, my lord: in 
a very few days 1 will put her in your power. You shall see how energetic 
1 can be.” So saying she decided on her course of action, and going to 
Pabh&vatl she made as if she would clean her room and not leaving a bit 

^ immanAt a measure of about four bushels. Mil, iv. 1, 19. 

* Literally * With thighs like an elephant’s trunk.’ 
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of dirt big enough to hit one with, and removing even her shoes, she swept 
out the whole chamber. Then she arranged a high seat for herself in the 
doorway (keeping well outside the threshold) and, spreading a coverlet on 
a low stool for Pabhftvati, she said, Come, my dear, and I will search in 
your head for vermin,” and making her sit there and place her head upon 
her lap, after scratching her a little and saying, Ho ! what a lot of lice 
we have here,” she took some from her own head and put them on the head 
of the princess, and speaking in terms of endearment of the Great Being 
she sang his praises in this stanza: 

This royal dame no pleasure feels Kusa once more to se^ 

Though, wanting nought, he serves as cook for simple hireling’s fee. 

Pabh&vatl was enraged with the humpback. So the old woman took 
her by the neck and pushed her inside the room, and being herself outside 
she closed the door and stood clinging to the cord which pulled the door 
to^. Pabh&vati, being unable to get at her, stood by the door, abusing her, 
and spoke another stanza : 

[299] This humpbacked slave without a doubt, 

For speaking such a word, 

Deserves to have her ton^e cut out 
With keenest sharpened sword. 

So the humpback stood holding on to the rope that hung down and 
said, ** Tou worthless, ill-behaved creature, what good will your fair looks 
do anyone 1 Gan we live by feeding on your beauty ? ” and so saying she 
proclaimed the virtues of the Bodhisatta, shouting them aloud with the 
harsh voice of a humpback, in thirteen stanzas : 

Esteem him not, Pabh&vatl, by outward form or height. 

Great glory his, so do whate’er is pleasing in bis sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvati, by outward form or height. 

Great wealth is hj^, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabh&vatl, by outward form or height, 

Great power is bis, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvati, by outward form or height, 

Wide rule is bis, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvati, by outward form or height. 

Great king is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvati, by outward form or height. 

Lion-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabh&vatl, by outward form or height, 

Clear-voiced is he^ so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvati, by outward form or height. 

Deep voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not^ Pabhftvati, by outward form or heigh^ 

Sweet-voiced is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

> For the mechanism of the Indian door of. Cvllavagga, vx. 2. 1; dvifichanartygu is 
read there instead of dviiyanare^u as here. 
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Esteem him not, Pabh&vatl, by outward form or heigh^ 
Honey-voicod is he, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabh&vatl, by outward form or height, 

A hundred arts are his, so do what's pleasing in his sight. 

Esteem him not, Pabhftvatl, by outward form or height, 

A warrior king is he, so do what’s pleasing in his sight 

Esteem him not, PabhftvatT, by outward fokm or height, 

King Kusa ’tis, so do whate’er is pleasing in his sight 

[300] Hearing what she said, PabhavatT threatened the humpback, 
saying, Crook-back, you roar too loud. If I catch hold of you, I will let 
you know you have a mistress.*’ She replied, In my consideration for 
you, 1 did not let your father know of king Kusa’s arrival. Well, to-day 
I will tell the king,” and speaking in a loud voice she cowed her. And 
fearing anyone should hear this, PMbh^.vatl paciBed the hunchback. 
And the Bodhisatta not being able to get a sight of her, after seven 
months being sick of his hard bed and sorry food, thought, What need 
have 1 of her I After living here seven months I cannot so much as get 
a sight of her. She is very harsh and cruel. I will go and see my father 
and mother.” At this moment Sakka considering the matter found out 
how discontented Kusa was, and he thought, After seven months he is 
unable even to see Pabh&vatl. I will find some way of letting him see 
her.” So he sent messengers to seven kings as if they came from king 
Madda, to say, ** Pabh&vati has thrown over king Kusa and has returned 
home. You are to come and take her to wife.” And he sent the same 
message to each of the seven separately. They all arrived in the city with 
a great following, not knowing one another’s reasons for coming. They 
asked one the other, ** Why have you come here?” And on discovering 
how matters stood, they were angry and said, ** Will he give his daughter 
in marriage to seven of us ? See how ill he behaves. He mocks us, saying, 
*Take her to wife.’ Let him either give Pabh&vati in marriage to all 
seven or let him fight us.” And they sent a message to him to this effect 
and invested the city. On hearing the message, king Madda was alarmed 
and took counsel with his ministers, saying, “ What are we to do ? ” Then 
his ministers made answer, [301] *‘Sire, these seven kings have come for 
Pabh&vati. If you refuse to give her, they will break down the wall and 
enter the city, and after destroying us they will seise your kingdom. 
While the wall still stands unbroken, let us send Pabhavati to them and 
they repeated this stansa : 

Like to proud elephants they stand in coats of mail arrayed, 

Ere yet th^ trample down our walls, send off in haste the maid. 

The king on hearing this said, ** If 1 i^ould send Pabh&vatl to any one 
of them, the rest will join battle with me. It is out of the question to 
give her to any one of them. After casting off the chief king in all India, 
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let her receive the reward due to her return home. 1 will slay her and 
cutting her body into seven pieces send one to each of the seven kings,” 
and so saying he repeated another stanza : 

In pieces seven Pabh&vatl to hack, it is my will, 

One piece for each of these seven kings, who came her sire to kill 

This saying of his was noised abroad throughout the palace. Her 
attendants came and told Pabh&vatl, The king, they say, will cut you in 
seven pieces and send them to the seven kings.” She was terrified to 
death and rising from her seat she went, accompanied by her sisters, 
to her mother’s state chamber. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Comely though swart of hue uprose the queen and moved before 
Her train of handmaids, clad in silk attire and weeping sore. 


She came into her mother’s presence and saluting her broke into these 
lamentations : 

[fiOS] This face with powder beautified, here mirrored in a glass 
To ivory handle deftly fixed, so winsome now. alas! 

With innocence and purity in every line expressed. 

By warrior princes spumed in some lone forest soon will rest. 

These locks of hair so black of hue, bound up in stately coil. 

Soft to the touch and fragrant with the finest sandal oil. 

In charnel pound though covered up the vultures soon will find 
And with their talons rend and tear and scatter to the wind. 

These arms whose finger tips are dyed, like copper, crimson red. 

In richest sandal oil oit bathed and with soft down o’erspread. 

Cut off and by proud Irags in some lone forest fiung aside, 

A wolf will seize and carry off where’er he’s fain to nida 

My teats are like the dates that on the palms with ripeness swell, 
Fragrcmt with scent of sandalwood that men of Kftsi fell: 

Hanging thereon a jackal soon at them, methinks, will tug. 

Just as a little baby boy his mother’s breast may hug. 

These hips of mine, well-knit and broad, cast in an ample mould, 
Encircled with a cincture gay, wrought of the purest gold. 

Cut off and by proud kings in some lone forest flung aside, 

A wolf will seize and cany off where’er he’s frun to Jiide. 

Dogs, wolves, jackals and whatsoe’er are known as beasts of pr^, 

If once they eat Pabh&vatl, can sufier no decay. 

Should warrior kings that come from far thy daughter’s body flay. 
Begging my bones, bum them with fire in some sequestered way. 

Then make a garden near and plant a kapikftra tree^ 

And when at winter’s close it blooms, mother. reoalliM me, 

Point to the flower and say, *Just such was dear PaboAvatL’ 
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[303] Thus did she, alarmed with fear of death, idly lament before her 
mother. And the Madda king issued an oi*der that the executioner should 
come with his axe and block\ His coming was noised abroad throughout 
the palace. The queen-mother, on hearing of his arrival, arose from her 
throne and overwhelmed with sorrow came into the presence of the king. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing the sword and block set out within the fatal ring, 

All goddess-like the royal dame rose up and sought the king. 


[304] Then the queen spoke this stanza : 

With this sword will the Madda king his gleeful daughter slay. 

And piecemeal send her mangled limbs to rival chiefs a prey. 

The king tried to pacify her and said, “ Lady, what is this you say 1 
Your daughter rejected the chief king of all India on the plea of his 
ugliness, and, accepting death as her fate, returned home before the prints 
of her feet were well wiped out on the road by which she had gone there. 
Now therefore let her reap the consequences of the jealousy excited by her 
beauty.” The queen, after hearing what he had to say, went to her 
daughter and lamenting spoke thus: 

Thou didst not hearken to my voice, when counselling thy good. 

To-day thou sink’st to Yama’s realm, thy body stained with blo^. 

Such fate doth every man incur, or even a worse end. 

Who deaf to good advice n^lects the warnings of a friend. 

If thou to-day a gallant prince for thy good lord shouldst wed, 

Bedight.with zone of gold and gems, in land of Kusa bred. 

Thou wouldst not, served with hosts of friends, to Varna’s realms have sped. 

When drums are beat and elephants’ loud trummtings resound. 

In royal halls, where in this world can greater bliss be found ? 

When horses neiffh* and minstrels play to kings some plaintive air, 

With bliss like mis in royal halls, what is there to compare? 

When too courts with the peacock’s and the heron’s cries resound. 

And oudcoo’s call, where elM, 1 pray, can bliss like this be found? 

[305] After thus talking with her in all these stanzas she thought, 
** If only king Kusa were here to-day, he would put to flight these seven 
kings and after freeing my daughter from her misery he would carry her 
away with him,” and she repeated this stanza : 

Where’s he that crushes hostile realms and vanquishes his foes? 

Kusa, the noble and the wise^ would free us from our woes. 

^ Dhammaga^hikd or dkammaga^ikd ooonrs in JStofca, vol. l 150, u. 124, xiz. 41, 
IV. 176. Cf. OtduMogga, English translation by R. Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
TexU, pt. iii, pp. 144 and 218. In Bengali is a *oirole round a criminal,’ and this 
meaning suits the oontest in some of the passages quoted above. 

> Beading Mtssti, appaientlj equivalent to AstaCi. 
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Then Pabh&vatt thought, “My mother’s tongue is not equal to pro- 
claiming the praises of Kusa. I will let her know that he has been living 
here, occupied with the work of a cook,** and she repeated this stanza : 

The conqueror who crushes all his foea^ lo ! here is he ; 

Kusa, so noble and so wise, all foes will slay for me. 

Then her mother thinking, ** She is terrified with the fear of death and 
rambles in her talk,” spoke this stanza : 

Art thou gone mad, or like a fool dost speak at random thus? 

If Kusa has returned, why, pray, didst thou not tell it us? 

[306] Hearing this Pabhavati thought, My mother does not believe 
me. She does not know he has returned and been living here seven 
months. 1 will prove it to her”; and taking her mother by the hand she 
opened the window and stretching forth her hand and pointing to him 
she repeated this stanza: 

Good mother, look at yonder cook, with loins girt up right well. 

He stoops to wash his pots and pans, where royal maidens dwell. 

Then Kusa, they say, thought, To-day my heart’s desire will be 
fulfilled. Of a truth Pabhavati is ternfied with the fear of death and 
will tell of my coming here. 1 will wash my dishes and put them away 
and he fetched water and began to wash his dishes. Then her mother 
upbraiding her spoke this stanza: 

Art thou base-bom or wouldst thou deign, a maid of royal rare, 

To take a slave for thy true love, to Madda’s deep disgrace? 

Then Pabh&vati thought, ** My mother, methinks, does not know that 
it is for. my sake he has been living here after this manner,” and she 
spoke another stanza; 

No low caste I, nor would I shame my royal name, I swear, 

Good luck to thee, no slave is he but king Okkaka’s heir. 

And now in praise of his fame she said : 

He twenty thousand brahmins ever feeds, no slave, I swear. 

It is Okk&ka’s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 

[307] He twenty thousand elephants ave yokes, no slave, I swear. 

It is OkkAka’s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 

He twenty thousand horses ever yokes, no slave, I swear. 

It is Okk&ka’s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 

He twenty thousand chariots ever yokes, no slave, I swear, 

It is Okk&ka*s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 

He twenty thousand royal bulls aye yokes, no slave, I swear. 

It is Okk&ka’s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 

He twenty thousand royal kiue aye milks, no slave, I swear. 

It is Okk&ka’s royal son whom thou seest standing thera 
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Thus was the glory of the Great Being praised by her in six stansas. 
Then her mother thought, “She speaks very confidently. It must be 
so/’ and believing her she went and told the king the whole story. He 
came in great haste to Pabhavatl and asked, “Is it true, what they say, 
that king Kusa has cornel” “Yes, dear father. It is seven months 
to-day that he has been acting as cook to your daughters.” Not believing 
her he questioned the hunchback and on hearing the facts of the case from 
her he reproached his daughter and spoke this stanza : 

Like elephant as frog disguised. 

When this almighty prince came here, 

’Twas wrong of thee and ill-advised 
To hide it from thy parents dear. 

Thus did he reproach his daughter and then went in haste to Kusa and 
after the usual greetings and formal salutation, acknowledging his offence, 
he repeated this stanza : 

In that we failed to recognise 
Your majesty in this disguise. 

If, Sire, to thee offence we gave. 

We would forgiveness humbly crave. 

On hearing this the Great Being thought, “ If I should speak harshly 
to him, his heart would straightway break. I will speak words of comfort 
to him ” ; and standing amongst his dishes he spoke this stanza : 

For me to play the scullion’s part was very wrong I own. 

Be comforted, it was no fault of thine I was unknown. 

* The king, after being thus addi'essed in kindly words, climbed up to 
the palace and summoned Pabh&vati, to send her to ask the king’s pardon, 
[308] and he spoke this stanza : 

Go, silly girl, thy pardon from the great king Kusa crave. 

His wrath appear ho may bo pleai^ perhaps thy life to save. 

On hearing the words of her father, she went to him, accompanied by 
her sisters and her handmaida Standing just as he was in his workman’s 
dress, he saw her coming towards him and thought, “ To-day I will break 
down Pabh&vatl's pride and lay her low at my feet in the mud,” and, 
pouring on the ground all the water he had brought there, he trampled on 
a space as big as a threshing-floor, making it one mass of mud. She drew 
nigh and fell at his feet and grovelling in the mud asked his forgiveness. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke this stanza : 

The goddess-like Pabhavatl obeyed her father’s word: 

With lowly head she clasped the feet of Kusa, mighty lord. 

Then she spoke these stanzas : 

My days and nights^ apart from thee, 0 king, have passed away : 

Behold •! stoop to kiss thy feet. From anger cease, I pray. 

^ For rotyd perhaps we should read ratyo as equivalent to rattiyo in the oommen- 
taiy. Of. MiUlePs Pali Oram, p. 72. 
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I promise th^ if thou to me a gracious ear shouldst lend, 

Never again in aught I do will 1 my lord offend. 

But if thou should' it my prayer refuse, my father then will slay 

And send his daughter, limb by limb, to warrior kings a prey. 

On hearing this the king thought^ “ If I were to tell her, * This is for 
you to see to,* her heart would be broken. 1 will speak words of comfort 
to her,’* and he said : 

1*11 do thy bidding, lady fair, as far as lies in me; 

No anger feel I in my heart Fear not, Pabh&vatl. 

[309] Hearken, 0 royal maid, to me, I too make promise true; 

Never again will I offend in aught that 1 may do. 

Full many a sorrow 1 would bear, fair maid, for love of thee. 

And slay a host of Madda chiefs to wed Pabh&vatl. 

Kusa, swelling with princely pride at seeing as it were a handmaid of 
Sakka, king of heaven, in attendance ii|)on him, thought, “ While I am 
still alive, shall others come and carry off my bride?** and rousing himself, 
lion-like, in the palace yard, he said, “ Let all who dwell in this city hear 
of my coming,** and dancing about, shouting and clapping his hands, he 
cried, ‘*Now will I take them alive, go bid them put horses to my 
chariots,** and he repeated the following stanza : 

Qo, quickly yoke my well-trained steeds to many a painted car. 

And watch me boldly sally forth, to scatter foes afar. 

He now bade good-bye to Pabhavati, naying, “The capture of thy 
enemies is my charge. Go thou and bathe and adorn thyself and climb up 
to thy palace.” And the king of Madda sent his councillors to act as 
a guard of honour to him. And they drew a screen round about him 
at the door of the kitchen and provided barbers for him. And when his 
beard had been trimmed and his head shampooed and he was arrayed in 
all his splendour and ^rrounded by his escort, he said, “ I will ascend to 
the palace,** and looking about him thence in every direction he clapped 
his hands, and wheresoever he looked the earth trembled, and he cried 
out^ “Now mark how great is my power.” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, uttered the following stanza : 

The ladies of king Madda’s court beheld him standing there. 

Like rampant lion, as he smites with both his arms the air. 

[310] Then the Madda king sent him an elephant that had been trained 
to stand impassive under attack \ richly caparisoned. Kusa mounted on the 
back of the elephant with a white umbrella held over him and ordered 
Pabh&vati to be conducted there, and seating her behind him he left the 
city by the east gate, escorted by a complete host of the four arms', and as 

^ For anafyakdraiffam of. Jdt. z. 415. 15, iz. 825. 10, zv. 808. 8. 
t Blephants, oavaliy, chariots and infantry. 
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soon as he saw $he forces of the enemy, he cried, I am king Knsa : let 
all who value their lives lie down on their bellies,” and he roared thrice 
with the roar of a lion and utterly crushed his foes. 

The Master, explaining the matter, said: 

Mounted on back of elephant, the queen behind her lord, 

Kusa descending to the fray with voice of lion roared. 

All beasts, when Kusa*s lion-voice thus roaring loud they hear, 

And warrior kings flee from the field, smitten with panic fear. 

Life-guardsmen, soldiers, horse and foot, with many a charioteer, 

At Kusa^s voice break up^ and flee, all paralysed with fear. 

Sakka right glad at heart looked on in forefront of the fight. 

And to king Kusa gave a gem, Verocana ’twas hight. 

The battle won, king Kusa took the magic gem and then 
Mounted on back of elephant sought M^da’s town again. 

The kings he takes alive and bound in chains with them he goes, 

And to his royal father cries, ^Beholil, my lord, thy foes. 

Lo at thy mercy now they lie, in battle 'smitten sore. 

At thy good pleasure slay them all or set them free once more. 


[311] The king said : 

These foes are rather thine than mine. They all belong to thee, 

Thou only art our sovereign lord, to slay or to set free. 

Being thus spoken to, the Great Being thought, ** What can I do with 
these men when once dead ? Let not their coming here be without good 
result. Pabh&vati has seven younger sisters, daughter of king Madda. 
I will bestow them in marriage on these seven princes,” and he repeated 
this stanza: 

These daughters seven, like heavenly nymphs, are ve^ fair to see, 
Give them, one each, to these seven kings, thy sons-in-law to be. 

Then the king said : 

O’er us and them thou art supreme, thy pur|) 08 e to fulfil, 

Give them — ^thou art our sovereign lord — according to thy will. 

So he had them all beautifully attired and gave them in marriage, one 
to each king. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke five stanzas : 

So Kusa of the lion -voice king Madda’s daughters gav^ 

One maid to each of princes seven, fair maids to warriors brave. 

Delighted with the boon received from lordly Kusa’s hand. 

These princes seven returned again each one to his own land. 

Taking his magic jewel bright, back to Kus&vatl, 

King Kusa, mighty hero, brought the finir Pabhftvatl. 

' khundanti, an unique occurrence of the Pali equivalent of the Skt root k$hud, 
allowed by the Skt grammarians to be optionally of the nasalized (7tb) conjugation. 
Mflller’s Pali Gram. p. lOS. This note is due to Professor Bendall. 
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Riding together in one car, home came the royal pair, 

Neither outshone the other, for they both alike were fair. 

Mother came forth to meet her son. Husband henceforth and wife 
In realms of peace and plenty dwelt and led a happy life. 

[312] The Master, ending his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birtli At the end of the Truths the backsliding Brother was established in the 
fruition of the First Path :~**At that time the father and mother were members 
of the royal household, the younger brother was Ananda, the humpback was 
Khujjuttarft, Pabhftvatl was the mother of Rfthula, the retinue were Buddha's 
followers, king Kusa was I myself.” 


No. 632. 

SONA-NANDA-jlTAKA. 

** Angel or mimtrel-god" etc. This was a story told by the Master, while 
living at Jetavana, about a Brother who supported his mother. The circumstance 
which led up to it was the same as that related in the S&ma^ Birth. But or. this 
occasion the Master said, Brethren, do not take offence at this Brother. Sages 
of old, though they were offered rule over all India, refused to accept it and 
supported their parents” : and so saying he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time the city of Benares was known as Brahmavaddhana. 
At that time a king named Manoja* reigned there, and a certain Brahmin 
magnate, possessed of eighty crores, had no heir, and his Brahmin wife at 
the bidding of her lord prayed for a son. Then the Bodhisatta passing 
from the Brahma world was conceived in her womb, and at his birth they 
called him young Sona. By the time that he could run alone, another 
Being left the Brahma world and he too was conceived by her, and when 
he was bom they called him young Nanda. As soon as they had been 
taught the Vedas and Jiad attained proficiency in the liberal arts, the 
Brahmin, observing how handsome the boys were, addressing his wife said, 
Lady, we will unite our son, the youthful Sona, iu the bonds of wedlock.” 
She readily assented and reported the matter to her son. [313] He said, 
** I have quite enough of the household life as it is. So long as you live, 
I will watch over you, and on your death I will withdraw to the Himalayas 
and become an ascetic.” She repeated this to the Brahmin, and when they 
had spoken to him again and again but bad failed to persuade him, they 
addressed themselves to the young Nanda, saying, ** Dear son, do you set 
up an establishment.” He answered, ** I will not pick up what my brother 
has rejected, as if it were a lump of phlegm*. I too on your death will 
together with my brother join the ascetics.” The parents thought, ** If they, 
though they are quite young, thus give up the lusts of the flesh, how much 
more' should all of us adopt the ascetic life,” and they said, “ Dear son, 

^ Yol. vx. No. 640. * Moiiqfa JStaka, vd. m. No. 897. 

« Beading kheUm. 
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why talk of becoming ascetics when we are dead) We will all take the 
vows.” And telling their purpose to the king they disfiosed of all their 
wealth in the way of charity, making fi-eedrnen of their slaves and dis- 
tributing what was right and proper amongst their kinsfolk, and then 
all four of them setting forth from the city of Brahmavaddhana, they built 
them a hermitage in the Himalaya region in a pleasant grove, near a lake 
covered by the five kinds of lotus, and there they dwelt as ascetics. The 
two brothers watched over their parents. And early in the morning they 
bring them pieces of stick to brush their teeth and water to rinse their 
mouth. They sweep out the hut, cell and all, supply them with water to 
drink, bring them sweet berries from the wood to eat, provide them with 
hot or cold water for the bath, dress their matted locks, shampooing their 
feet and rendering them all similar services. As time thus passed on, the 
sage Nanda thought, I shall have to provide all kinds of fruit as food for 
my father and mother,*’ so whatever ordinary fruit he had gathered on the 
spot either yesterday or even the day before that’, he would bring in the 
early morning and give to his parents to eat. They ate it and after rinsing 
their mouth they observed a fast. But the wise Sona went a long distance 
and gathered sweet and ripe fruit and offered it to them. Then they 
said, ** Dear son, we ate early this morning what your younger brother 
brought us and we are now fasting. We have no need of this fruit now.” 
So his fruit was not eaten but was all wasted, and the next day and so on 
it was just the same. [314] And thus through his possession of the five 
Supernatural Faculties he travelled a great distance to fetch fruit, but they 
refused to eat it. Then the Great Being thought, ** My father and mother 
are very delicate, and Nanda brings all sorts of unripe or half-ripe fruit 
for them to eat, and this being so, they will not live long. 1 will stop 
him from doing this.” So addressing him he said, ** Nanda, henceforth when 
you bring them fruit, you are to wait* till I come, and we will both of us at 
the same time supply them with food.” Though he was thus spoken 
to, desiring merit for himself only, Nanda paid no heed to his brother’s 
words. The Great Being thought, Nanda acts improperly in disobeying 
me: I will send him away*.” Then thinking he would watch over his 
parents by himself, he said, Nanda, you are past teaching and pay no heed 
to the words of the wise. I am the elder. My father and mother are my 
charge : 1 alone will watch over them. You cannot stay on here : get you 

^ The text is probably corrupt ; perhaps parAha is concealed in para(fii)a^. Cf. 
pars, Jat. iz. 279. 2, iii. 423. 18, *the day before yesterday,’ but in JaU xv. 481. 25 it 
seems to mean *the day after to-morrow,’ peren-die. Cognate words bearing this double 
meaning are found both in Hindi and fieng&li. 

* patimdneti, to wait for. Cf. Morris, P, T, S, J, 1884, Jdt, i. 258. 17, iz. 288. 14, 
zv. 208. 27, Mil. X. 14 (S. B. E.). 

* pandmeti to dismiss. Cf. Morris, P. T. S, J. for 1884, Mil, z. 258, CuUavagga, 
XU. 2. 8 , Jdt, It, 28. 15. 
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gone elsewhere/’ and he snapped his fingers at him. After being thus 
dismissed, Nanda could no longer remain in his brother’s presence, and 
bidding him farewell he drew nigh to his parents and told them what had 
happened. Then retiring into his hot of leaves, he fixed his gaze on the 
mjrstic circle and that very day he developed the five Superiii-tural Faculties 
and the eight Attainments, and he thought, ** I can fetch precious sand 
from the foot of Mount Sineru and sprinkling it in the cell of my brother’s 
hut 1 can ask his forgiveness, and should he not even so be mollified, 
I will fetch water from lake Anotatta and ask him to forgive me, and 
should he not even thus be mollified, sup{) 08 ing my brother should not 
pardon me for the sake of angelic beings, I would bring the four Great 
Kings and Sakka and ask his forgiveness, and should he still not be 
mollified, I would bring the chief king in all India, Manoja, and the rest of 
the kings and beg him to pardon me. And this being so, the fame of my 
brother’s virtue would be spread throughout India and would be blazed 
abroad as the sun and moon.” Meanwhile by his magic power he alighted 
in the city of Bi-ahmavaddhaiia at the door of the king’s palace, [315] and 
sent a message to the king, saying, “A certain ascetic wishes to see 
you.” The king said, ^^What has an ascetic to do with seeing me? 
He must have come for some food.” He sent him rice, but he would 
have none of it Then he sent husked rice and garments and roots, 
but he would have none of them. At last he sent a messenger to ask 
why he had come, and in answer to the messenger he said, “ 1 am come to 
serve the king.” The king, on hearing this, sent back word, ** I have plenty 
of servitors, bid him do his duty as an ascetic.” On hearing this he said, 
By my own power 1 will get the sovereignty over all India, and bestow 
it on your king.*’ The king when be heal'd this thought, ” Ascetics, verily, 
are wise: they certainly know some clever tricka” Then he summoned 
him to his presence^ assigbed him a seat and saluting him asked, ** Holy 
sir, will you, as they tell us, gain the rule over all India and grant it to 
Yes, rire.” ” How' will you manage it f ” ** Sire, without shed- 
ding the blood of any ,one, no, not even so much as a tiny fly would drink, 
and without wasting your treasure, by my own magic power will I gain 
the sovereignty and make It over to you. Only, without a moment’s delay, 
you must sally fbrtb fibis veiy day.” Tho king believed' his words and set 
out, escorted by an army corpa H it was hot lor the army, the sage 
Nanda by hia magic created a shade and made it cooL ' If it rained, he did 
not allow the lain to fall upon the army. He kept off a hot wind. He 
did away with stuinpa and thorns in the road and every kind of danger. 
He made the road as level as tho circle used in the Kasina rite, and 
spreading a skin he eat cross-legged upon it in the air, and so moved in 
front of the army. Thus first of all he came with his army to the Eosala 
kingdom, and, pitching his camp near tlie city, he sent a messsge to the king 
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of Kosala, bidding him either give battle or yield himself to his power. 
The king was enraged and said, “What then, am I not a kingl I will 
fight you and he sallied forth at the head of his forces, [316] and the two 
armies engaged in battle. The sage Nanda, spreading out wide the ante- 
lope skin on which he sat between the two armies, caught up with it 
ail the arrows shot by the combatants on both sides, and in neither army 
was there a single soldier wounded by a shaft, and, when all the arrows in 
their possession were spent, both armies stood helpless. And sage Nanda 
went to the Kosala king and reassured him, saying, “ Great king, be not 
dismayed. There is no danger threatening you : the kingdom shall still 
be yours. Only submit to king Manoja.” Ho believed what Nanda said 
and agreed to do so. Then conducting him into the presence of Manoja, 
Nanda said, “ The king of Ko.sala submits to you, sire : let the kingdom 
still remain his.’* Manoja readily assented and receiving his submission, 
he marched with the two armies to the kingdom of Anga and took Anga, 
and then he took Magadha in the kingdom of that name, and by these 
means he made himself roaster of the kings of all India, and accompanied 
by them he marched straight back to the city of Brahmavaddhana. Now 
he was seven years, seven months, and seven days in taking the kingdoms 
of all these kings, and from each royal city he caused to be brought all 
manner of food, both hard and soft, and taking the kings, one hundred 
and one in number, for seven days he held a great carouse with them. 
The sage Nanda thought, “ I will not show myself to the king until ho 
has enjoyed the pleasures of sovereign tjr for. seven days.” And going his 
rounds for alms in the country of the Northern Kurus, he abode for the 
space of seven days in the Himalayas, at the entrance of the Golden Cave. 
And Manoja on the seventh day, after contemplating his great majesty and 
might, bethought him, “ This glory was not given me by my father and 
mother nor by any one else. It originated through the ascetic Nanda and 
sui*ely it is now seven days since I set eyes on him. Where in the world 
can be the friend that bestowed on me this glory 1 ” and ho called to mind 
sage Nanda. And he, knowing that he was remembered, came and stood 
before him in the air. The king thought, “ I do not know whether this 
ascetic is a man or a deity. [317] If he be a man, I will give him the 
sovereignty over all India, but if he be a divinity, I will pay him the 
honour due to a god,” and to prove him he spoke the first stanza : 

Angel or minstrel-god art thou, or do we haply see 

Sakka, to cities bountiful, or mortal-bom may be. 

With magic powers endued) Thy name we fain would leam from thee. 

On hearing his words Nanda in declaring his nature repeated a second 
stanza : 

No angel I, no minstrel-god, nor Sakka dost thou see : 

A mojM 1 with magic powers. The truth I tell to thee. 
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The king, on hearing this, thought, ** He says he is a human being ; 
even so he has been useful to me. 1 will satisfy him with the great honour 
I pay him/’ and he said : 

Great service thou hast wrought for us, beyond all words to tell, 

Midst floods of rain no single drop upon us ever fell. 

Cool shade thou didst create for us, when parching winds arose, 

From deadly shaft ^ thou didst us shield, amidst our cbuntless foes. 

Next many a happy realm thou mad’st own me as sovereign lord, 

Over a hundred kings became obedient to our word. 

What from our treasures thou shalt choose, we cheerfully resign. 

Cars yoked to steeds or elephants, or nymphs attired so fine. 

Or if a lovely palace be thy choice, it shall be thine. 

In Anga realms or Magadha if thou art fain to live, 

Wouldst rule Avanti, Assaka — this too we gladly give. 

Yea e’en the half of all our realm we cheerfully resign. 

Say but the word, what thou wouldst have, at once it shall be thina 

[318] Hearing this, sage Nanda, explaining his wishes, said : 

No kingdom do I crave, nor any town or land. 

Nor do I seek to win ^^t riches at thy hand. 

“But if thou hast any affection for me,” he said, “do my bidding in 
this one thing.” 

Beneath thy sovereign sway my aged parents dwell. 

Enjoying holy calm in some lone woodland cell. 

With those old sages I’m allowed no merit to acquire, 

If thou and thine would plead my cause, Sona would cease his ire. 

Then the king said to him : 

Gladly in this will I perform, O brahmin, thy behest. 

But who are they that I should take to further thy request ? 

[319] The sage Nanda said : 

More than a hundred householders, rich brahmins too I name. 

And all these mighty warrior chiefs of noble birth and fame, 

With king Manoja, arc enough to satisfy my claim. 

Then the king said ; 

Go, harness steeds and elephants and yoke them to the car. 

Go, fling my banners to the wind, from carriage-pole and bur, 

1 go to seek where Kosiya^, the hermit, dwells aw. 


Eauipped then with his fourfold host the king marched out to seek 
Where he did dwell in charming cell, a hermit mild and meek. 

These verses were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


Now on the day on which the king reached the hermitage, the sage 
Sona reflected : “ It is now more than seven years, seven months [320] 

^ Beading iaraitdiMm, 

* The &mily name of Sona and hie fother. 
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and seven days since my young brother went forth from us. Where can 
he possibly be now ? ” and looking with the divine eye he saw him and said 
to himself, ** He is coming with a hundred and one kings and an escort of 
twenty-four legions to beg my pardon. These kings and their retinues have 
witnessed many marvellous things done by my young brother, and being 
ignorant of my supernatural power they say of me, ‘This false ascetic over- 
estimates his power tod measures himself with our lord * By such boasting ^ 
they will become destined to hell. I will give them a specimen of 
my magic-working powers,” and placing a carrying-pole in the air, not 
touching his shoulder by an interval of four inches, he thus travelled in 
space, passing close by the king, to fetch water from lake Anotatta. But 
the sage Nanda, when he saw him coming, had not the courage to show 
himself, but, disappearing on the spot where he was sitting, he escaped and 
hid himself in the Himalayas. Howbeit king Manoja, when he saw Sona 
approaching in the comely guise of an ascetic, spoke this stanza : 

Who goes to fetch him water through the air at such a pace, 

With wooden pole not touching him by quite four inches space? 

The Great Being, being thus addressed, spoke a couple of stanzas : 

I’m Sona ; from ascetic rule I never go astray : 

My parents I unweariedly support by night and day. 

Berries and roots as food for them 1 gather in the wood, 

Ever recalling to my mind how they once wrought me good. 

Hearing this, the king wishing to make friends with him, spoke another 
stanza : 

[321] We fain would reach the hermitage where Kosiya doth dwell. 

Show 118 the road, good Sona, which will lead us to his cell. 

Then the Great Being by his supernatural power created a footpath 
leading to the hermitage and spoke this stanza: 

This is the path : mark well, 0 kins, yon clump of sombre green ; 

There midst a grove of ebon trees the hermitage is seen. 

Thus did the mighty sage instruct these warrior kings, and then 
Once more he travelled through the air and hurried home again. 

Next having swept the hermitage he sought his sire’s retreat. 

And waking up the aged saint he offered him a scat. 

‘ Come forth,* he cried, ‘ 0 holy sage, be seated here, I pray, 

For high-born kings of mighty fame will pass along this way.* 

The old man having heard his son his presence thus implore, 

Came forth in haste from out his hut and sat him by the door. 

These verses were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


And the sage Nanda came to the king at the very moment when the 
Bodhisatta reached the hermitage, bringing with him water from Anotatta, 
^ vambheti, see Morris, P. T. S. J, for 1884, p. 96. 
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and Nanda pitched their camp not hat from the hermitage. Then the king 
bathed and arrayed himeelf in all his splendour, and, escorted by one 
hundred and one kings, he came with the sage Nanda in great state and 
glory and entered the hermitage, to beg the Bodhisatta to forgive his 
brother. Then the father of the Bodhisatta, on seeing the king approach 
them, inquired of the Bodhisatta and he explained the matter to him. 


[322] The Master, in making this clear, said : 

On seeing him all in a blaze of glory standing near. 

Surrounded by a band of kings, thus spoke the aged seer : 

Who marches here with tabour, conch, and beat of sounding drums. 
Music to cheer the heart of kings ? Who here in triumph comes ? 

Who in this blaze of glory comes, with turban-cloth of TOld, 

As lightning bright, and quiver-armed, a hero young and bold? 

Who comes eX\ bright and glorious, with face of golden sheen. 

Like embers of acacia wood, aglow in furnace seen? 

Who comes with his umbrella held , aloft in such a way, 

That it with ribs so clearly marked wards off the sun^s fierce ray ? 

Who is it, with a yak-tail fan stretched forth to guard his side^ 

Is seen, like some wise sage, on back of elephant to ride? 

Who comes in pomp and majesty of parachutes all white, ^ 

And mail-clad steeas of noble strain, encircliijg left and right ? 

Who hither comes, surrounded by a hundred kings or more^ 

An escort of right noble kings, Mhind him and before? 

With elephants, with chariots and with horse and foot brigade^ 

Who comes with all the pomp of war, in fourfold^ host arrayed? 

Who comes with all the legions vast that follow in his train, 
Unbroken, limitless as are the billows »of the main? 

It is Manoja, king of kings, with Nanda here has come, 

As though ’twere Ik^ra, lo^ of heaven, to this our hermit home. 

His is the mighty host that comes, obedient in his train, 

Unbroken, jimitless as are the biUows of the main. 

[323] The Master said : 

In robe of finest silk arrayed, with sandal oil bedewed, 

These kings approach the saintly men in suppliant attitude. 


Then king Manoja with a salutation took his seat apart^ and, exchanging 
friendly greetings, spoke a couple of stanzas : 

0 holy men, we trust that you are prosperous and wdl. 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where you dwelL 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of pr^ have you immumty eigoyed? 

1 Blephanto, cavalry, diaiiots and infiantey. 
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Then these stanzas were spoken by them as question and answer : 

• We thank thee, king, and answer thus : We prosper and are well. 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where we dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping thin^ we suffer not annoy. 

And from wild beasts of prey we here immunity enjoy. 

Areca nuts for such as live as hermits here abound. 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome^, O king, a happy chance directed thee this way, 

Mighty thou art and glonous : what errand brings thee, pray ? 

[3Si4} The tindook and the piyal leaves, and k&sum&rl sweet, 

And fruits like honey, take the best we have, 0 king, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

O mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it be thy will. 

Accepted is thy offisring by me and all, but pray 

Give ear to what wise Nanda here our friend, has got to say. 

For all of us in Nanda’s train as suppliants come to thee, 

To beg a gracious hearing for poor Nanda’s humble plea. 

The sage Nanda, thus addressed, rose from his seat and saluted his 
father and mother and brother, and, conversing with his followers, said : 


Let country folk, a hundred odd, and brahmins of great fame. 
And all these noble warrior chiefs, illustrious in name, 

With king Manoja, our great lord, all sanction this my claim. 

Ye Yakkhas in this hermitage that are assembled here. 

And woodland spirits, old and young^, to what I say give ear. 

My homam paid to thei^ I next this holy aam address^ 

In me a brother thou didst erst as thy right hand poss^ 

To serve my aged parents is the boon from thee I ask : 

Cease, mighty saint, to hinder me in this my holy task. 


[3^ Kind service to our parents has long time been paid by thee ; 
The good approve such deeds — why not yield it in turn to me? 
And to the merit I thus win the way to heaven is free 


O^ers there are that know in this the path of duty lies, 

It is the way to heaven, as thou, O sage, dost recognise. 

And yet a holy man bars me fr^m merit such as this. 
When I by service fain would bring my parents perfect bliss. 


[326] Thus addressed by Nanda, the Great 3eing said, **You have 
heai^ what he had to say: now hear me,'' and he spoke these stanzas : 


AH ye that swdl my brother’s train, my words now hear in turn; 
Whoso diall ancient precedent of his forefathers spurn. 

Sinning against his elders, he, reborn in hell, shall bum. 

But they who dolled in holy lore the Way of Truth may know, 
Keqnng the moral law, shall ne’er to World of Sufiering go. 

Brother and sister, parents, all by kindred tie allied, 

A charge upon the ddest son will evermore abide. 


^ These lines oeoiir in No. 508, Sattif^mha Jdtaka, vol. xv. p. 270, Englidi version. 
* bhBMhaivyMt frilly developed and embryo deities: for hhavya, a dass of gods, 
ef. Fishpn Perdps, in. 13. 
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As eldest son this heavy chai^ I gladly undertake, 

And as a pilot guards his ship, the Right I’ll ne’er forsake. 

On hearing this all the kings were highly delighted and said, ** To-day 
we learn that all the rest of a family are a charge laid upon the eldest^” 
and they forsook the sage Nanda and became devoted to the Great Being 
and, singing his praises, recited two stanzas : 

We have found knowledge like a flame that shines at dead of night, 

E’en so has holy Kosiya revealed to us the Right. 

Just as the sun-god by his ra^s illumines all the sea, 

Showing the form of living things, as good or bad they b^ 

So holy Kosiya reveals the Right to me and thee. 

[327] Thus was it that although these kings had so long a time 
believed in the sage Nanda, from witnessing his wonderful works, yet did 
the Great Being by the power of knowledge destroy their faith in him, and, 
causing them to accept his words, thus make them all his most obedient 
servants. Then the sage Nanda thinking, “My brother is a wise and 
clever fellow and mighty in the scriptures. He has got the better of these 
kings and won them over to his side. Except him I have no other 
refuge. To him only will I make my supplication; and he spoke this 
stanza: 

Since thou mv suppliant attitude heed’st not, nor outstretched hand. 

Thy humble bond-slave will I be, to wait at thy command. 


The Great Being naturally entertained no angry or hostile feeling 
towards Nanda, but he had acted as he did by way of rebuking him, in 
order to bring down his high stomach, when he spoke so exceeding proudly. 
But now on hearing what he had to say he was mightily plea^, and 
conceived a favour towards him, and saying, “ Now I forgive you and will 
allow you to watch over your father and mother,” and making known his 
virtues he said : ^ 


Nanda, thou know’st the true faith well, as saints have taught it thee, 
*’Tis only noble to be good’ — thou greatly pleasest me. 

My worthy parents 1 salute : list ye to what I say, 

The charge of you as burden was ne’er felt in any way. 

My parents I have tended long, their happiness to earn, 

Now Nanda comes and humbly begs to serve you in his turn. 

[328] Whiche’er of you two saintly ones would Nanda’s service own. 
Speak but the word and he shall come to wait on thee alone. 


Then his mother, rising from her seat, said, “ Dear Sona, your young 
brother has been long absent from his home. Now that he has at IfMigth 
returned, I do not venture to ask him myself, for we are altogether 
dependent upon you, but with your sanction I might now be allowed to 
take this holy youth to my arms and kiss him on the forehead,^ and, to 
make her meaning dear, she spoke this stanza : 
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Sona, dear son, on whom we lean, if thou allowest this, 

Embracing him once more I will the holy Nanda kiss. 

Then the Great Being said to her, **Well, dear mother, 1 give you 
permission : go and embrace your son Nanda and smell and kiss his head, 
and soothe the sorrow in your heart. So she went to the sage Nanda and 
embracing him before all the assembly she smelled and kissed his head, 
putting an end to the sorrow in her heart, and conversing with the Great 
Being she spoke this verse : 

Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast, 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last 

Nanda, methinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see, 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away, 

To greater sorrow than before my soul would be a prey. 

[329] Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come. 

Dear to my lord and me alike, with us he makes his home. 

Though Nanda to his sire is dear, let him stav where he will, 

— Thou to thy father’s wants attend — Nanda shall mine fulfil. 

The Great Being assented to his mother’s words, saying, “ So be it,” and 
he admonished his brother, saying, “Nanda, you have received the portion 
of the eldest son ; verily a mother is a great benefactress. Be careful in 
watching over her,” and celebrating a mother’s virtues he spoke two stansas: 

Kind, pitiful, our refuge she that fed us at her breast, 

A mother is the way to heaven, and thee she loveth best. 

She nursed and fostered us with care ; graced with good gifts is she, 

A mother is the way to heaven, and brat she lovew thee. 

Thus did the Great Being in two stanzas tell of a mother’s virtues, and 
when his mother had once more taken her seat, he said, “ You, Nanda, 
have got a mother who has suffered things hard to be borne. Both of 
us have been painfully reared by our mother. Now you are carefully to 
watch over her and not to give her sour berries to eat,” and to make it 
clear in the midst of the assembled people that deeds of great difficulty fell 
to a mother’s lot, he said : 

[3301 Craving a child in prayer she kneels each holy shrine before, 

The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral lore. 

Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings grow, 

And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know. 

Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost car^ 

Then brings it forth and from that day a mother’s name will bear. 

With milljy breast and lullaby she soothes the fretting child. 

Wrapped in hb comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon belled. 

Watching o’er him, poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 

His fostmng nurse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy. 

What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, ‘BCav be^’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thea’ 
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*Do this or that, my darling boy/ the worried mother cries, 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs. 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night, 

She fumes and frets, 'Why will he not return while it is light?’ 

If one thus reared with anxious pains his mother should neglect, 
Pla^dng her false, what doom, I pray, but hell can he expect? 

If one thus reared with anxious ]>ains his father should neglect. 

Playing hinf false, what doom, I pray, but hell can he expect? 

Those that love wealth o’crmuch, ’ii.s said, their wealth will soon have lost, 
One that neglects a mother soon will rue it to his cost. 

Those that love wealth o’ermuch, ’tis said, their wealth will soon have lost, 
One that neglects a father soon will rue it to his cost. 

Joy, careless ease, laughter and sport, are the sure heritage 
Of him that studiously shall tend a mother in old age. 

Joy, careless ease, laughter and sport, arc the sure heritage 
Of him that studiously shall tend a father in old age. 

Gifts loving s])cech, kind offices, together with the grace 
Of calm indifference of mind shown in due time and place — 

These virtues to the worhi are as linch-pin to chariot wheel, 

These hocking, still a mother’s name to children would appeal. 

[331] A mother like the sire should Ik* with reverent honour crowned, 
Sages approve the man in whom these virtues may be found. 

Thus parents, worthy of all praise, a high position own, 

By ancient sages Brahma called. So great was their renown. 

Kind parents from their children should receive all reverence due, 

He that is wise will honour them with service good and true. 

He should provide them food and drink, bedding and raiment meet, 
Should bathe them and anoint with oil and duly wash their feet. 

For filial services like these sages his praises sound 

Here in this world, and after death in heaven his joys abound. 

[332] Thus, as though he should set Mount Sineru rolling, did the 
Great Being bring his IdH^on to an end. On hearing him all these kings 
with their hosts became believers. So then establishing them in the five 
moral laws and exhorting them to be diligent in almsgiving and the like 
virtues, he dismissed them, and they all, after ruling their kingdoms 
righteously, at the end of their days went to swell the host of heaven. 
The sages, Sona and Nanda, as long as they lived, ministered to their 
parents and became destined to the Brahma world. 


The Master here ended his lesson and revealing the Truths identified the 
Birth : — At the end of the Truths the Brother who cherishetl his mother was 
established in the fruition of the First Path : — " At that time the parents were 
members of the Great Kin^s Court, the sage Nanda was Ananda, king Manoja 
was S&riputta, the hundred and one kings were eiehty chief elders and certain 
others, the twenty^four complete armies were Buddha’s disciples, but the sage 
Sona was I myself.” 

> Childers gives the four Safigahavattbus, appertaining to kings, as largesse, affa- 
bility, beneficent rule, and impartiality. 
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cullahaAsa-jatakaV 

[333] ^^All other hirds^ etc." This was a story told by the Master, while 
dwelling in the Bamboo Grove, as to how the venerable Ananda renounced his 
life. For when archers were suborned to slay the TathSga^ and the first one 
that was sent by Devadatta^ on this errand returned and said, ** Holy sir, I can- 
not deprive the Blessed One of life : he is possessed of great supernatural cowers,” 
Devadatta refdied, Well, sir, you need not slay the ascetic Qotama. 1 myself 
will deprive him of life.’* And as the Tath&gata was walking in the shadow cast 
westward^ by the Vulture’s Peak, Devadatta climbed to the top of the mountain 
and hurled a mighty stone as if shot from a catapult, thinking, ** With this stone 
will I slay the ascetic Gotama,” but two mountain peaks meeting together inter- 
cepted the stone, and a splinter from it flew up and struck the Blessed One on 
the foot and drew blood, and severe pains set in. Jivaka, cutting open the 
Tath&gata’s foot with a knife, let out the bad blood’ and removed the proud flesh, 
and anointing the wound with a medicament healed it. The Master moved 
about just as he was wont aforetime, surrounded by his attendants, with all the 
great charm of a Buddha. So on seeing him Devadatta thought, Verily no 
mortal beholding the excellent beauty of Gotama’s person dare ajpproach nim, 
but the king’s elephant Nftl&nri is a fierce and [334] savage animal and knows 
nothing of the virtues of tne Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. He will 
hriim about the destruction of the ascetic.” So he went and told the matter to 
the king. The king readily tell in with the suggestion, and, summoning his 
elephant-keeper, thus addrened him ; **Sir) to-morrow you are to make Nft|ftgiri 
mad with dnnk, and at break of dav to let him loose in the street where the 
ascetic Gotama walks.” And Devadatta asked the keeper liow much arrack the 
elephant was wont to drink on ordinary days, and w&n he answered, Eight 
pots,” he said, “To-morrow give him sixteen pots to drink, and send him in the 
chrection of the street frequented by the ascetic Ch>tama.” “ Veiw good,” said 
tibe keeper. The kinp; had a drum b^ten throughout the city and proclaimed, 
“ To-morrow Nfi}ftgiri will be maddened with strong drink and let loose in the 
oitv. The men of the city are to do ail that they have to do in the early momiog 
ana after that no one is to venture out into the street.” And Devadatta came down 

^ Compare with this Hoiiua-JdtaAa, vol. iv. No. 502, and JMtaka^Mdld, xxii. The 
Story of the Holy Swans. 

■ For the story of Devadatta, of. Cullavagga, vn. 

’ In the eorresponding passage in CuUavagga, vn. 8. 8, pacchdyayam (Skt 
pra-eehSya) is read instead of paeehdehdydya. 
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from the palace and went to the elephant-stall and, addressing the keepers, said, 
** We are able, I tell you, from a high position to degrade a man to a lowly one 
and to raise a man from a low position to< a high one. If you are eager for 
honour, early to-morrow morning give N&l&giri sixteen pots of fiery liquor, and 
at the time when the ascetic Gotama comes that way, wound tho elephant with 
spiked goads, and when in his fury he has broken down his stall, drive him in 
the dir^ion of the street where Gotama is wont to walk, and so bring about the 
destruction of the ascetic.” Thev readily agreed to do so. This rumour was 
noised abroad throughout the whole city. The lay disciples attached to the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood, on hearing it, drew nigh to the Master 
and said, “ Holy sir, Devadatta has been closeted with the king and to-morrow 
he will have N&lilgiri let loose in the street where you walk. Do not go into the 
city to-morrow for alms but remain here. We will provide food in the monastery 
for the priests, with I ddha at their head.” The Master without directly say- 
ing, **1 will not enter the city to-morrow for alms,” answered and said, “To- 
morrow 1 will work a miracle and tame Nltl&giri and crush the heretics. And 
without going my round for alms in R&jagaha I will leave the city, attended by a 
company of the Brethren, and go straight to the Bamboo Grove, and the people 
of ^agaha shall repair thither with many a bowl of food and to-morrow there 
shall be a meal provided in the refectory of the monastery.” In this way did the 
Master grant their request. And on learning that the Tath&gata had acceded 
to their wishes, they set out from the city, cariying bowls of food, and saying, 
“ We will distribute our gifts in the monastery itself.” And the Master in the 
first watch taught the Law, in the middle watch he solved hard questions, in 
the first part of the last watch he lay down lion-like on his right side, and 
the seoona part [336] he sclent in the Attainment of Fruition, in the third part, 
enterhig into a trance of deep pity for the sufierings of humanity, he contemplated 
all his kinsfolk that were npe for conversion^ and seeing that as the result 
of his coomiest of N&lAgiri eiehty-four thousand beings would be brought to 
a clear unaerstanding of the Law, at daybreak, after attending to his bodily 
necessities, he addressed Ananda and said, “ Ananda, to-day bid all the Brethren 
that are in the eighteen monasteries that are round about R&jagaha to accompany 
me into that city.” The elder did so, and all the Brethren assembled at the 
Bamboo Grove. The Master attended by a great company of Brethren entered 
R&iagaha and the elephant-keepers proceeded according to their instructions 
ana there was a g^t gatherine of people. The believers thought, “To-day 
there will be a mighty battle between the lord elephant Buddha and this 
elephant of the brute yrorld. We shall witness the defeat of N&l&mri by the 
incomparable skill of the Buddha,” and they climbed up and stood upon the 
upper storeys and roofs am house-tops. But the unbelieving heretics thought, 
“HftJ&giri is a fierce, savage creature, and knows nothing of the merits of Buddhas 
and the like. To-day he will crush the glorious form of the ascetic Gotama and 
bring about his death. To-day we shall look upon the back of our enemy.” And 
they took their stand on upper storeys and other high places. And the elephant, 
on seeing the Blessed One approach him, terrified toe people by demolishing the 
houses and raising his trunk he crushed the wagons into powder, and, with 
his ears and tail erect with excitement, he ran like some towering mountain 
in the direction of the Blessed One. On seeing him the Brethren thus addressed 
the Blessed Onc^ “This NAl&giri holy sir, a fierce and savage creature, and 
a slayer of men, is coming along this rcM*. Of a truth he knows nothing of the 
merit of Buddhas and the like. Let the Blessed One, the Auspicious One, with- 
draw.” “ Fear not. Brethren,” he said, “ I am able to overcome N&|ftgiri.” Then 
the venerable l^riputta prayed the Master, saying, “ Holv sir, when any service 
has to be renderea to a father, it is a burden laid on his eldest son. I will 
vanquish this creature.” Then the Master said, “S&riputta, the power of a 
Buddha is one thing, that of his disciples is another,” and he rejectM his ofier, 

i With bodhaneypa one may perhaps compare the ol of the N.T. 

* raeehd, Skt rathya, a carriage road or street. Jdt. i. 846. 18. 
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saying, You are to remain here.” This too was the prayer of the eighty chief 
elders for the most part, but he refused them all. Then the venerable Ananck 
by reason of his strong affection for the Master was unable to acquiesce in this 
and cried, **Let this elephant kill me first,” and he stood ^fore the Master, 
ready to sacrifice his life for the Tath&gata. So the Master said to him, ** Go 
awav, AnandiL do not stand in front of me.” The elder said, Holy sir, this 
eleimant [336] is fierce and savage, a slayer of men, like the flame at the 
beginning of a cycle. Let him first slay me and afterwards let him approach 
^oii.” And though he was siK)ken to for the thinl time, the elder I'emainod 
in the same spot and did not retire. Then the Blessed One by the exercise of 
his supernatural {lower made him fall back and placed him in the midst of the 
Brethren. At this moment a certain woman, catching sight of Nal&giri, was 
terrified with the fear of death, and as she fled she dropped the child, which she 
was carrying on her hip, between the TathAgata and the elephant and made her 
escape. The elephant, pursuing the woman, came up with the child, who uttered 
a loud cry. The Master thrilling with the charity that is expressly commanded ^ 
and, uttering the honeyed accents of a voice like that of Brahma, called to NA}&giri, 
sAjingy “ Ho ! N&lftgiri, those that maddened you with sixteen pots of arrack 
did not do this that you might attack someone else, but acted thus thinking 
you would attack me. Do not tire out your strength by rushing about aimlessly 
but come hither.” On hearing the voice of the Master he opened his eyes and 
beheld the glorious form of the Blessed One, and he became greatly agitated and 
by the power of Buddha the intoxicating effects of the strong dnnk passed 
off. Dropping his trunk and shaking his ears he came and fell down at the feet 
of the Tath&gata. Then the Master addressing him said, N&}ftgiri, you are 
a brute elephant, 1 am the Buddha elephant. Henceforth be not fierce and 
savage, nor a slayer of men, but cultivate thoughts of charity.” So saying he 
stretched forth his right hand and coaxed the elephant’s foreheiMl and taught the 
Law to him in these words : 

’This elephant shouldst thou presume to assail. 

An awful doom thou wouldst erelong bewail. 

To strike this elephant would destine thee 
To state of suffering in worlds to be. 

From mad and foolish recklessness abstain. 

The reckless fool to heaven will ne’er attain. 

If in the next world thou wouldst win heaven’s bliss. 

See that thou doest what is right in this. 

The whole body of the elephant constantly thrilled with joy, and had he not 
been a mere quadruped, he would have entered on the fruition of the First 
Path. The people, on beholding this miracle, shouted and snapped their fingers. 
In their joy they cast upon him all manner of ornaments and covered therewith 
all the uodj of the elephant. [337] Thenceforth N&lftgiri was known as 
Dhanap&laka (keeper of treasure). — Now on the occasion of this encounter with 
Dhanap&laka eighty-four thousand beings drank the nectar of immortality. — 
And the Master established Dhanap&laka in the five moral laws. With his 
trunk taking up dust from the feet of the Blessed One the elephant sprinkled it 
on his head, and retiring with bent body he stood bowing to the Dasabala as 
long as he was in sight, and then he turned and enters the elephant-stall. 
Thenceforth he was Quite tame and harmed no man. The Master, now that his 
desire was fulfilled, decided that the treasure should remain the property of 
those by whom it had been thrown upon the elephant and thinking, “To-day I 
have wrought a great miracle. It is not seemly that I should gq my rounds for 
alms in thw city,” and after crushing the heretics, surrounded by a band of the 
Brethren, he sallied forth from the city like a victorious warrior chief and made 

^ odiaafMtnettd. Vi. Jat. ii. 61. 9, ii. 146. 18. 

’ These veraee ooonr in CvUavaggat vil 8. 18. 
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straight for the Bamboo Grove. The citizens, taking with them a quantity of 
boiled rice, drink, and some solid food, went to the monastery and set on foot 
almsgiving on a grand scale. That day at eventide^ as they sat filling the Hall 
of Truth, the Brethren started a topic, saying, ** The venerable Ananda achieved 
a marvellous thiny in being ready to sacrifice his life for the sake of the Tathftgata. 
On seeing N&lftgin, though he was thrice forbidden by the Master to remain, he 
refused to go away. 0 sirs, of a truth the elder was the doer of a marvellous 
deed.” The Master, thinking, **The conversation turns on the merits of £nand& 

I must be present at it,” went forth from his Perfumed Chamber and came ana 
asked them, saying, ** On what subject are ye discoursing, Brethren, as ye sit 
here?” And when they answered, **On such and such a topic,” he said, **Not^ 
now only, but formerly too, Ananda, even when he was bom in an animal form, 
renouncra his life for my sake,” and so saying he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the kingdom of Mahiihsaka in the city of Sakula 
a king named Sakula ruled his kingdom righteously. At that time not 
far from the city a certain fowler in a village of fowlers got his living by 
snaring birds and selling them in the city. Near that city was a lotus- 
lake called M&nusiya, twelve leagues in circumference, covered with five 
varieties of lotus. Thither repairnd a flock of all manner of birds and the 
fowler set his snares there freely. At this time the king of the Dhatarattha 
geese, with a following of ninety-six thousand geese, dwelt in Golden Cave 
on mount Cittakuto and his commander-in-chief was named Sumukha. 
Now one day a fiock [338] composed of some golden geese came to the 
lake Mfinnsiya, and, after browsing to their heart’s content in this abundant 
feeding ground, they fiew up to the beautiful CittakUta and thus addressed 
the Dhatarattha king : Sire, there is a lotus-Jake called Manusiya, a rich 
feeding ground lying midst the haunts of men. Thither we will go to feed.*’ 
He answered, ** The haunts of men are dangerous: let not this approve 
itself to you.” And though he declined to go, yet being importuned be 
said, ** If it be your good'^Ieasure, we will go,” and with his following he 
repaired to that lake. Alighting from the air he set his foot in a noose at 
the very moment he touched the ground. So the noose seized his foot as 
it wero with an iron vice and caught and held him fast. Then thinking to 
sever the snare he tugged at it, and first the skin was broken, next the 
flesh was torn, and lastly the tendon, till the snare touched the bone and 
the blood flowed and severe pains set in. He thought, If I should utter 
a cry of capture, my kinsfolk would be alarmed and without feeding would 
fly away famished and through weakness they would fall into the water.” 
So he bore with the pain and when his kinsfolk had eaten their fill and 
were disporting themselves after the manner of geese, he uttered the loud 
cry of a captured bird. On hearing it these geese were frightened with 
the fear of death and flew off in the direction of OittakQ^ As soon 
as they were gone, Sumukha, the captain of the geese, thought, ** Can it be 
that this means something terrible has happened to the Great King? 
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I will find out what it is/’ and flying at fall speed, and not seeing the Oi-eat 
Being amongHt those in the van of the retreating army of geese, he sought 
him in the main body of the birds and there too failing to find him he said, 
** Without all doubt something terrible has ooouri'ed,” [339] and he turned 
back and found the Great Being caught in a snare, stained with blood and 
sufiTering great pain, lying on the muddy ground, ^nd be alighted and 
sat on the ground and ttying to comfort the Great Being he said, Fear 
not, sire : I will release you from the snare at the sacrifice of my own life.” 
Then to test him the Great Being spoke the first stanza : 

All other birds, heedless of me^ have fled in haste away ; 

What friendship can a captive know? Be off, make no delay. 

Here moreover followed these stanzas ' : 

Whether I go or stay with thee, I still some day must die : 

Pve courted thee in weal, in woe from thee I may not fly. 

I either then must die with thee^ or live a life forlorn. 

Far better ’twere to die at once than live thy loss to mourn. 

It is not right to leave thee, sire, in such a sorry state; 

Nay, I am well content to share whate’er may be thy fate. 

What fate for one caught in a snare except the cruel spit? 

How in thy senses and still free oouldst thou to this submit? 

What good for thee or me, O bird, herein dost thou descry, 

Or for the kin surviving us, if boUi of us should die? 

Wrapt, golden-wingM one, in night will be thy deed of worth; 

What moral would such sacrifice, if brought to light, show forth? 

That blessings follow Right, O king of birds, dost thou not see? 

Right duly honoui^ shows to men what their true good may be. 

[340] Seeing the Right and all the Good that still from Right may spring. 
For love of thee I cheerfully my life away would fling. 

If mindful of the Rieht one ne’er forsakes a suffering friend. 

Not e’en to save one^ life, such act as Right the wise commend. 

Thy duty nobly done, the while 1 recc^nise thy love. 

Depart at once, if thou vrouldst do the thing 1 most approve. 

Perhaps in time the ties that bound my kin beneath my sway. 

With fuller knowledge and control may pass to thee some day. 

As thus these noble birds exchanged high thoughts, to them, behold. 

Like Death to some bedridden wretch appeared this fowler bold. 

The friends in him discerning well the enemy they fear, 

Long silent sat and motionless, as he to them drew near. 

Seeing the geese rise here and there and vanish into spac& 

Their foe, where sat these noble birds, in baste approached the place. 

And as he ran with utmost speed and reached the fated spot. 

The fowler, trembling at the thought, cried, *Are they caught or not?’ 

The one he saw caught in the snare, the other bird he found 
Watching his captive friend, himself unfettered and unbound. 

' In the form of a dialogue between the eaptive goose-king and his faithful friend 
Sumukha.- Afterwards the fowler intervenes. 
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Peiplezed and doubting in his mind he viewed the noble pair, 

~*Full grown were they, two comely birds — and thus he spake them fair. 

Granted that one caught in a snare may never fly awayS 
Why, mighty bird, dost thou, still free, resolve with him to stay? 

What is this fowl to thee, that when the rest are fled and gone, 

Though free, beside the captive bird thou sittest here alone ? 

* 0 foe of birds, my friend and king, dear as my life is he ; 

Forsake him — no, 1 never will, untu Death calls for me. 

[341] How was it that this bird ne’er spied the fowler’s secret snare? 

Of mighty chiefs the function is of danger to be ware. 

’When ruin comes upon a man and Death’s hour draweth nigh, 

Though you may close upon it come, nor trap nor snare you spy. 

Snares of all kinds, 0 holy ones, are ofttimes set in vain: 

In fatal hour at last one’s caught in hidden snare and slain. 

[342] Thus did he by discoursing with him soften the fowler’s heart, and 
begging for the life of the Great Being he spoke this stanza : 

[343] Is this the happy issued, say, of friendly talk with thee. 

And wilt thou, pnthee, spare our lives and let us both go free? 

The fowler, charmed by Sumukha’s sweet discourse, spoke this stanza : 

No prisoner of mine art thou ; begone, quick, hence away ; 

I would not shed thy blood; unscathed, live on for many a day. 

Then Sumukha repeated four stanzas : 

I should not care to live myself, if this my friend were dead. 

Content with one, let him go fr^ and eat my flesh instead. 

We two ore much the same in age, in length and breadth of limb; 

No loss for thee, if thou shouldst take me in exchange for him. 

Begard it in this light and glut thy appetite on me ; 

First bind me in the snare, then let this king of biids go free. 

Thus thou wouldst gain thy wish and I my heart’s desire secure, 

And peace would be, ’twixt geese and thee, long as life should endure. 

Thus by the preaching of the Law was this fowler’s heart softened, 
even as cotton dipped in oil, and in yielding up the Great Being to him, as 
a slave to his owner, he said : 

Be witness all your sages, friends, servants, and kith and kin. 

Through thee alone this lung of birds his liberty did win. 

To few ’tis given to own a friend like thee prepared to share 
A common fate, as when thy king was caugnt in deadly snare. 

So I release thy friend the king, to follow thee afar. 

Quick, hence away, amidst thy kin to shine fair as a star. 

^ hurute dUam, to fly away. Text detasi, scholiast dtsam, as required by the metre. 

* This couplet occurs in iv. p. 2fl5, English version. 

* This couplet occurs three times before. See note on vol. iv. p. 265, English 
version. 

^ iuhhudraya^ Jai. xv. 461. 17, v. 839. 8, dukhkudraya Xv. 898. 9, kapukudraya v. 
241. 14. 
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[344] And so saying, the fowler with kindness in his heart drew nigh 
to the Great Being, and cutting his bonds took him up in his arms and 
lifting him out of the water laid him on the bank of the lake upon the 
fresh grass, and with great tenderness gently loosing the snare that bound 
his foot threw it to a distance. Then conceiving a strong affection for the 
Great Being, with a heart full of love he took some water and washed 
away the blood from his wound, and once and again wiped it. Through 
the power of his charity the wound )n the Bodhisatta’s foot grew together, 
tendon uniting with tendon, flesh with flesh, skin with skin. Fresh skin 
formed and fresh down grew over it. The Bodhisatta was just as if his 
foot had never been trapped and sat rejoicing in his ordinary form. Then 
Sumukha, beholding how happy tho Great Being was all owing to his 
action, in his gladness sang the praises of the fowler. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said ; 

The goose glad at the king’s release, in honour of his lord, 

Thus charmed his benefactor’s ear with this most pleasant word: 

^Fowler, with all thy kith and kin, right happy mayst thou be, 

As I am happy to behold the king of birds set free.’ 


After thus singing the fowler's praises, Sumukha said to the Bodhisatta, 
** Sire, this man has wrought us a great service : had he not hearkened to 
our words, he might have won great wealth, either by making us tame 
birds to be kept for pleasure and offering us to some great lords, or 
by killing and selling us for food. But utterly regardless of his own liveli- 
hood he hearkened to our words. [345] Let us conduct him into the 
king’s prasence and make him happy for life.” The Great Being agreed 
to this. Then Sumukha, after conversing with the Great Being in their 
own language, addressed the fowler in human speech and asked him, 
saying, Friend, why did you set snares?” and on his replying, “For 
gain,” “This being the case,” said Sumukha, “take us with you into the 
city and present us to your king, and I will persuade him to bestow on you 
great riches,” and he spoke these stanzas: 

Come, I will teach thee how thou mayst win for thy.self great gain. 
Seeing the honour of this goose brooks not the slightest stain. 

Quick, take us to the royal court, in body sound and whole. 

Standing, unbound, at either end of this thy carrying-pole. 

And say, ' 0 sire^ lo ! here to thee two ruddy geese we bring, 

The one is captain of the host, the other is their king.’ 

This lord of men beholding then this royal goose will be 
So glad and overjoyed, he will great weuth bestow on thee. 
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When he had so spoken, the fowler replied, **Let it not be your 
pleasure to see the king. Verily kings are fickle*niinded : they would 
either keep you captive for their amusement or would put you to death.” 
Siimukha said, ** Fear not^ my friend. By my preaching of the Law 
I have softened the heart of a fierce creature like you and have brought 
you to my feet, a fowler whose hand is red with blood. Kings, verily, 
are full of goodness and wisdom, and are such as can discern between 
good and evil worda So make haste and bring us into the presence of 
your king.” The fowler said, **Well, be not angry with me. As it is 
your good pleasure, [346] I will take you to him.” So he mounted the 
pair of birds on his pole and went to the court and introduced them to the 
king, and on being questioned by him the fowler declared all the facta of 
the case. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

On hearing this he wrought the thing they craved in heart and soul, 
And quicldy took the geese to court, in body sound and whole, 
Standing, unbound, one at each end of his long canying-pole. 

* Lo ! here,’ he said, * two ruddy geese, 0 sire^ to thee we bring. 

One is the captain of the host, the other is their king.’ 

How did these wingM mighty ones, fowler, become thy prey. 

How didst thou creep close up to them, nor frighten them away? 

0 lord of men, in every pool behold a gin or net. 

In every ^ haunt of birds, methinks, a oWully snare was set 

Twas in some hidden trap like this I caught the king of geese, 

His friend, still free, sat by his side and sought his lord’s release. 

This bird essayed a task beyond what vulgar souls achieve, 

Besolved his every nerve to strain, his master to relieve. 

There sat he, worthy to survive, content his life to give. 

If but his lord, whose praise he sang, might be allowed to live. 

Hearing his words I all at once attained to state of grace. 

Gladly set free the captive bird and bade them leave the place. 

The goose, rejoiced at his release, in honour of his lord. 

Thus charmed his benefactor’s ear with this most pleasant word : 

‘Fowler, with all thy kith and kin, right happy mayst thou be, 

As I am happy to behold the king of birds set free. 

Come, I will teach thee how thou mayst win for thyself gr^t gain. 
Seeing the honour of this goose brooks not the slightest stain. 

Quick, take us to the royal court, in body sound and whole. 

Standing, unbound, at either end of this thy carrying-pole. 

And say, “ 0 sir^ lo ! here to thee two ruddy geese we bring, 

The one is captain of the host, the other is wmr king.” 

This lord of men, beholding then this royal goose will be 
So glad and oveijoyed, he will great wealth bestow on thee.’ 

^ Beading yam yad dyatanam* 
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[347] Thus at bis bidding hither led hy me the pair have oom^ 

Although for me they both were md to seek their mountain home. 

. Such was the fate of this poor bird, though very riahteous he, 

So much that he with pity moved a fowler fierce like me. 

This goose, O lord of men, to thee an offering bring I here, 

Amidst the haunts of fowling men one scarce could find his peer. 


[348] Thus did he standing there proclaim the virtues of Sumukha. 
Then the king Sakula ofifered to the goose-king a costly throne and to 
Sumukha a precious golden chair, and when they had taken their seats he 
served them with parched corn, honey, molasses, and the like, in golden 
vessels, and, when they had finished their meal, with outstretched hands 
he prayed the Great Being to preach the Law and took his seat upon 
a golden chair. And at his request the goose-king held pleasant converse 
with him. 


The Master, to make everything clear, said: 

Seeing the king now seated on a lovely golden chair. 

The goose in tones to charm the ear thus did bespeak him fair. 

Dost thou, my lord, enjojr good health and is all well with thee ? 

I trust thy realm is flourishing and ruled in equity. 

0 king of geese, mv health is good and all is well with me ; 

My r^m is very nourishing and ruled in equity. 

Hast thou true men to counsel thee, fpe from all stain or blame. 
Ready to die, if need there be, for thy good cause and name ? 

1 have true men to counsel me, free from all stain or blame. 

Ready to die, if need there be, for my good cause and name. 

Hast thou a wife of eqiutl birth, obedient, kind in word, 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord? 

I have a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word. 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord. 


[349] When the Bodhisatta had ended his words of friendly greeting, 
the king again conversing with him said : 

When some mischance delivered thee to thy most deadly foe. 

Didst thou then at his hands, 0 bird, great suffering undergo? 

Did he run up and with his stick belabour thee, I pray? 

Of such vile creatures, as I hear, this ever is the way. 

I never was in danger, as I gratefully recall. 

Nor did he deal with us as fm in any way at all. 

The fowler, trembling and amazed, to question us was fain. 

And Sumukha, wisest of birds, made answer back again. 

Hearing his words he all at once attained to state of grace, 

Gladly released me from the snare, and bade us leave the place. 
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To come and visit thee, O king, was Sumukha’s desire, 

Thinking our friend the fowler thus great riches might acquire. 

You are right welcome, sirs, be sure, Tm glad to see you here. 

And let your fowler friend receive his fill of earthly gear. 

[350] And so saying the king fixed his gaze upon a certain councillor 
and when he asked, ‘ What is your pleasure, sire,” he said, ‘*See that 
this fowler has his hair and beard trimmed and that after being washed 
and anointed he is sumptuously arrayed and then bring him here.” And 
when this was done and the fowler was brought back, the king presented 
him with a village producing annually a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
and moreover a house standing in a position abutting on two streets, and 
a splendid chariot, and much store of yellow gold. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 

The king with riches manifold the fowler amply blest, 

And then in tones that charmed the ear the ruddy goose addressed. 


Then the Great Being instructed the king in the Law, and hearing his 
exposition he was glad at heart, and, being minded to pay some mark 
of respect to the preacher of the Law, he presented him with the white 
umbrella and made over his kingdom to him and he spoke these stanzas: 


Whatever 1 lawfully possess, whate’er 1 duly claim, 

Shall pass beneath your sway, if ye your heart’s desire will name. 


Whether for alms or to enjoy and use it for your own, 

To you I yield my gear and all, to you resign my throne. 


Then the Great Being returned the white umbrella which the king had 
given to him. And the king thought, ^'1 have heard the Law preached by 
the goose-king, but this Sumukha has been highly praised by the fowler, 
as speaking words sweet as honey, [351] 1 shall have to hear him also 
preach the Law.” So holding converse with him he spake yet another 
stanza ; 


If wise and learned Sumukha would s^k of his free will 
A word or two, my happiness would then be greater still. 

Then Sumukha said : 

I could not in your presence, with propriety, my lord. 

As though I were some Nftga prince, utter a single word. 

For this the chief of ruddy geese, and thou, 0 mighty king, 
On many grounds may rightly claim the homage that I bring. 

I a mere underling, my lord, may scarcely intervene. 

When high debate is being held your Maicsties between. 
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The king, hearing what he said, was glad at heart and said, ^*The 
fowler praised you, and surely there cannot be any other like you, so 
sweet a preacher of the Law,*' and he repeated these stanzas : 

The fowler rightly praised this bird as wise beyond its kind: 

Such prudence is not found in one undisciplined^ in mind. 

Of noble creatures I have seen, with highest nature blest. 

Surely this matchless bird amongst them all is far the best*. 

Your noble form and sweet discourse cast o’er me such a spell. 

My only wish is that you both long time with me may dwell 

[352] Then the Great Being in praise of the king said : 

Thou hast dealt with us as a man deals with his dearest friend: 

Such was the kindness, Sir, thou didst to us poor birds extend. 

Yet a great void the circle of our kin has to deplore, 

And many a bird is sorely grieved to see our face no more. 

To drive away their sorrow thou, 0 king, hast set us free. 

So humbly taking leave we fly our friends once more to see. 

I'm very glad acquaintance with your Highness to have made. 

Henceforth, I trust, my friends may have less cause to be afraid. 

When he had thus spoken the king suffered them to depart. And 
the Great Being declared to the king the misery attending the five kinds 
of vice and the blessing that followed virtue, and exhorted him, spying, 
“ Keep the moral law and rule your kingdom righteously, and win the hearts 
of your people with the four modes of conciliation®,*' and forthwith he set 
out for Cittaku^. 


[353] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Thus to the lord of mortals spake the Dhatarattlia king, 

Then sought these geese their kith and kin with utmost speed of wing. 

Seeing their chiefs all safe and sound returned from haunts of men, 
The wiiigM flock with noisy cries welcomed theni back again. 

Thus circling round their lord in whom they trust, these ruddy geese 
Paid all due honour to their king, rejoiced at his release. 


While thus escorting their king these geese asked him, saying, ^'How, 
sire, did you escape ? " The Great Being told them of his escape by the 
help of Sumiikha, and of the action of the Sakii)a king and the fowler. 
On heanng this the flock of geese in their joy stuig their praises, saying, 
** Long live Sumuklia, captain of our host, and the Sakiihi king and the 
fowler. May they be happy and free from sorrow.” 


^ akaUUta. Skt akritdtman, of. vi. 206. 1. 

* uttamasattava, * best of beings,' «aCf«irasfaf^a, i.e. tattva. 

* taAffahavatthu, see p. 174. 
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The Biaeter, to make the matter dear, repeated a final etanaa: 

Thus all whose hearts are full of love succeed in what they do^ 

E’en as these geese back to their friends once more in safety flew. 

[354] The Master here ended his story, saying, " Brethren, not now only, but 
of old also, Ananda for my sake renounced his life,” and he identified the Birth : 
** At that time Channa was the fowler, Sfiriputta the king, Xnanda Sumukha, 
the followers of Buddha the ninety thousand geese, and I myself was the goose- 
king.” 


No. 631 


MAHiBAlkSA-JlTAKA*. 

** Thert go tks 5trdlf,” etc. This story the Master, while residing in the 
Bamboo Grove, told concerning the dder Ananda’s renunciation of life. The 
introductory story is exactly luce one already mven, but on this occasion the 
Master in telling a story of the past related the following tale. 


Once upon a time at Benares a king named Saihyama had a chief 
consort named Khemfi. At that time the Bodhisatta with a following of 
ninety thousand geese dwelt on mount Cittakute. Now one day at day- 
break queen Khemfi saw a vision. Some gold-coloured geese came and 
perching upon the royal throne with a sweet voice preached the Law. 
While the queen was listening and applauding and had not yet had her 
fill of the exposition of the Law, it became broad daylight, and the geese 
finished their discourse and departed by the open window. The queen, 
rising in haste, cried, ‘‘ Catch them, catch the geese, before they escape,” 
and in the act of stretching forth her hand she awoke. Hearing her words 
her handmaids said, ** Where are the geese T ” and softly laughed. At this 
moment the queen knew that it was a dream, and thought, I do not see 
the thing that is not : surely there must be golden geese in this world, but 
if I should say to the king^ ' 1 am anxious to hear the preaching of the 
Law by golden geese,’ he will say, ' We have never yet seen any golden 
geese j there is no such thing as preaching by geese,’ and he will take no 
pains in the matter : but if 1 say, ' It is a pr^ant longing on my part,’ 
he will search for them in every possible way and so will the desire of my 

> For other versions of this story see note on CuUdhamo^J&takat p. 175 of this 
voluma 
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heart be fulfilled.” So pretending to be sick [355] she gave instructions 
to her servants and lay down. The king, when he had taken bis seat 
upon his throne, not seeing her at the usiial time of her appearance, 
inquired where queen Khema was, and, bearing she was sick, he went to 
her and sitting on one side of the bed he chafed her back and inquired if 
she were ill. ** My lord,” she said, I am not ill but the longings of a 
pregnant woman have come upon me.” ** Say, lady, what you would have, 
and I will soon fetch it you.” Sire, 1 long to listen to the preaching of 
the Law by a golden goose, while it sits upon the royal throne, with a 
white umbrella spread over it, and to pay homage to it with scented 
wreaths and such like marks of honour, and to express my approval of it. 
If I should attain to this, it is well : otherwise there is no life in me.” 
Then the king comforted her and said, ** If there is such a thing in the 
world of men, you shall have it : do not vex yourself.” And going forth 
from the queen’s chamber he took counsel with his ministers, saying, 
** Mark you, queen Khem& says, ^ If I can hear a golden goose preach the 
Ijaw, I shall live, but otherwise 1 shall die ’ ; pray, are there any golden 
geese ’^Sire,” they answered, ^‘we have never either seen or heard of 
them.” “ Who would know about it 1” “The brahmins, sire.” The king 
summoned the brahmins and asked them, saying, ” Are there such things 
as golden geese who teach the Law^ ?” “ Yes, sire, it has come down by 

tradition to us that fish, crabs, tortoises, deer, peacocks, geese, all these 
at*e found of a golden colour. Amongst them, they say, the family of 
Dhatarattha geese are wise and learned. Including men thei-e are seven 
creatures that are gold-coloured.” The king was greatly pleased and 
asked, “ Where dwell these scholarly ruddy geese ? ” “ We do not know, 

sire.” “Then who will know?” And when they answered, “The tribe 
of fowlers,” he gathered together all the fowlers in his dominion and asked 
them, saying, “ My friends, where dwell gold-coloured geese of the Dhata- 
rattha family?” Then a ceitain fowler said, “People tell us, sire, by 
tradition from one generation to another, that they dwell in the Himalayas, 
on mount CittakUte." “ Do you know how to catch them?” “I do not 
know, sire.” He summoned his wise brahmins [356] and after telling 
them that there were golden geese on Gittakilto, he asked if they knew any 
way to catch them. They said, *'Sire, what need for us to go and catch 
them ? By a stratagem we will bring them down close to the city and 
catch them.” “ What is this stratagem ? ” “ On the north of the city, 

sire, you are to have a lake dug, three leagues in extent, a safe and peace- 
ful spot, and filling it with water, plant all manner of grain and cover the 
lake with the five kinds of lotus. Then hand it over to the care of a 
skilful fowler and suffer no one to approach it^ and by means of men 
stationed at the four comers have it proclaimed as a sanctuary lake, 

1 One reading gives Jcariyd, ** My masters, are there any golden geese ?•*’ 
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and on hearing this all manner of birds will alight there. And these 
geese, hearing one from another how safe this lake is, will visit it and then 
you can have them caught, trapping them with hair nooses.” The king, 
on hearing this, had a lake such as they described formed in the place they 
mentioned, and summoning a skilled fowler he presented him with a 
thousand pieces of money and said, ** Henceforth give up your occupation : 
1 will support your wife and family. Carefully guarding this peaceful 
lake and driving eveiyone away from it, have it proclaimed at the 
four comers as a sanctuary, and say that all the birds that come and 
go are mine, and when the golden geese arrive you shall receive great 
honour.” With these words of encouragement the king put him in charge 
of the sanctuary lake. From that day the fowler acted just as the king 
bade him and watched over the place, and as one that kept the lake in 
peace ho came to be known as the fowler Khema (Peace). Thenceforth 
all manner of birds alighted there, and from its being proclaimed from one 
to another that the lake was peaceful and secure, different kinds of geese 
arrived. First of all came the grass-geese, then owing to their re[K)rt 
came the yellow geese, followed in like manner by the scarlet geese, 
the white geese and the paka geese. On their arrival Kheinaka thus 
reported to the king : ** Five kinds of geese, sire, have come, and they are 
continually feeding in the lake. Now that the p&ka geese have arrived, 
in a few days the golden geese will be coming ; [357] cease to be anxious, 
sire.” The king on hearing this made proclamation in the city by beat of 
drum that no oue was to go there, and whosoever should do so should 
suffer mutilation of hands and feet and spoliation of his household goods ; 
and from that time no one went there. Now the paka geese dwell not far 
from Cittakuto in Golden Cave. They are very powerful birds and as 
with the Dhatarattha family of geese the colour of their body is distinc- 
tive, but the daughter of ticking of the paka geese is gold-coloured. So 
her father, thinking she was a fitting match for the Dhatarattha king, 
sent her to be his wife. She was dear and precious in her lord’s eyes, and 
owing to this the two families of geese became very friendly. Now one 
day the geese that were in attendance on the Bodhisatta inquired of the 
paka geese, “Where are you getting your food just now?” “We are 
feeding near Benares, on a safe piece of water ; but where are you roam- 
ing ? ” “ To such and such a place,” they answered. “ Why do you not 

come to our sanctuary ? It is a charming lake, teeming with all manner 
of birds, covered over with five kinds of lotus, and abounding with 
various grains and fruits, and buzzing with swarms of many different bees. 
At its four corners is a man to proclaim perpetual immunity from danger. 
No one is allowed to come near : much less to injure another.” After this 
manner did they sing the praises of the peaceful Jake. On hearing what 
the paka geese said, they told Sumukha, saying, “They tell us, near 
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Benares ia a peaceful lake of such and such a kind : thither the paka 
geese go and feed. Do you tell the Dhatarattha king, and, if he allows us, 
we too will go and feed there.*' Sumukha told the king, who thought, 
** Men, verily, ai*e full of wiles and skilled in expedients : there must be 
some reason for this. All this long time past there was no such lake : it 
roust have been made now to catch us.’* And he said to Sumukha, ** Let 
not this going there meet with your approval. This lake was not con- 
structed by them in good faith \ it was made to catch us. Men surely are 
cruelly minded and versed in expedients : keep still in your own feeding 
grounds.” [358] The golden geese a second time told Sumukha they were 
anxious to visit the Lake of Peaco and he ref sorted their wishes to the 
king. The Great Being thought, My kinsfolk must not be vexed by 
reason of me: we will go there.” So accompanied by ninety thousand 
geese he went and browsed there, disporting himself after the manner of 
geese and then returned to Cittakute. Khemaka, after they had fed and 
taken their departure, went and reported their arrival to the king of 
Benai'es. The king was highly pleased and said, Friend Khemaka, try 
and catch one or two geese and I will confer great honour on you.” With 
these words he paid his expenses and sent him away. Returning there 
the fowler seated himself in a skeleton pot and watched the movements of 
the geese. Bodliisattas verily are free from all greed. Therefore the 
Great Being, starting from the spot where he alighted, went on eating the 
paddy in due order. All the others wandered about, eating here and 
there. So the fowler thought, ** This goose is free from greed ; this is the 
one I must catch.” The next day before the geese had alighted on the 
lake, he went to the place hard by and concealing himself in the framework 
of his pot he remained there sitting in it and looking through a chink in 
the frame. At that moment the Great Being escorted by ninety thousand 
geese came down on the same spot where he had alighted the day before, 
and sitting down at the limit of yesterday’s feeding ground he went on 
browsing. The fowler, looking through a chink in his cage and marking 
the extraordinary beauty of the bird, thought, ** This goose is as big as a 
waggon, gold-coloured and with its neck encircled with three stripes of 
red. Three lines running down the throat pass along the middle of tho 
belly, while other three stripes run down and mark off the back, and its 
body shines like a mass of gold poised on a string made of the thread of 
red wool. This must be their king, and this is the one I will seize.” 
And the goose-king, after feeding over a wide held, disported himself in 
the water and then surrounded by his flock returned to Cittakuta. For 
six days he fed after this manner. On the seventh day Khemaka twisted 
a big stout cord of black horse-hair and fixed a noose upon a stick, and, 
knowing for certain the goose-king would alight to-morrow on the same 
spot, [359] he set the stick on which the snare was mounted in. the water. 
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The next day the goose-king coming down stuck its foot, as it alighted, 
into the snare, which grasping the bird’s foot aa it were with a band of 
iron held it fast in its grip. The bird, thinking to sever the snare, dragged 
at it and struck it with all its force. First its gold coloured skin was 
bruised, next its flesh of the colour of red wool was cut, then the sinew 
was severed and last of all its foot' would have been broken, but thinking a 
maimed body was unbefitting a king, it ceased to struggle. As severe pains 
set in, it thought, If I should utter a cry of capture, my kinsfolk would 
be alarmed and without feeding properly they would fly away, and being 
half-starved they would drop into the water.” So putting up with the 
pain it remained in the power of the snare, pretending to be feeding on 
the paddy, but when the flock had eaten their fill, and were now disporting 
themselves after the manner of geese, it uttered a loud cry of capture. 
The geese on hearing it flew away, just as previously described. Sumukha, 
too, considering the matter, just as related before, searched about and not 
finding the Great Being in the three main divisions of the geese, thought, 
“Verily this must be something terrible that has come upon the king,” 
and he turned back, saying, “Fear not, sire, I will I'elease you at the 
sacrifice of my own life,” and sitting down on the mud he comforted the 
Great Being. The Great Being thought, “The ninety thousand geese 
have foi'saken me and fled and this one' alone has i*etiirned. 1 wonder, 
when the fowler comes up, whether or not Sumukha too will foraake me 
and flee.” And by way of testing him, stained with blood as he was, and 
i-esting against the stick fastened to the snare, he repeated three stanzas : 

There go the birds, the ruddy geese, all overcome with fear, 

0 golden-yellow Sumukha, depart! What wouldst thou here? 

liiW kith and kin deserted me, away they all have flown ; 

Without a thought they fly away. Why art thou left alone? 

Fly, noble bird, with prisoners what fellowship can bo? 

Sumukha, fly! nor lose^the chance^ while thou mayst yet bo free. 

[360] On hearing this, Sumukha thought, “ This goose-king is ignorant 
of my real nature ; he fancies I am a friend that speaks words of flattery. 
I will show him how loving 1 am,” and he repeated four stanzas ; 

No, I’ll not leave thee, roval goose, when trouble draweth nigh. 

But stay 1 will, and by thy side will either live or die. 

1 will not leave thee, royal bird, when trouble draweth nigh. 

Nor join in such ignoble act with others, no, not I. 

I’m one in heart and soul with thee, playmate and friend of old. 

Of all thy host, 0 noble king, famed as the leader bold. 

> Taking the v. 1. pado chijjeyya. The plural pddd in the text must be wrong, as 
the royal goose had only one foot snared. 

* ma anigh&ya hdpeti, of. JdL iv. 424. 21. hiipeti is here constructed with a dative 
instead of the more usual accusative. 
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Retorninff to thy kith and kin what could 1 have to say, 

If I Bhijl leave thee to thy fhte and heedless fly away? 

StLj, 1 would rather die than live, so base a part to play. 

When Sumukha had thus in four stanzas uttered as it were a lion’s 
note, the Great Being, making known his merits, said : 

Thv nature ’tis, 0 Sumukha, abiding in the Rights 
NeW to forsake thy lord and friend or safety seek in flight 

[361] Looking on thee no thought of fear arises in my mind, 

E’en in this sorry plight some way to save me thou wilt find. 

While they were thus conversing, the fowler standing on the edge of 
the lake saw the geese flying off in three divisions and wondering what this 
could possibly mean he looked at the spot where he had set the snare and 
beheld the Bodhisatta leaning on the stick to which the noose was fastened. 
Overjoyed he girt up his loins and taking a club he hastily drew nigh and 
stood before the birds, like the fire at the beginning of a cycle, with head 
toweling above them and his heel planted in the mud. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

As thus these noble birds exchanged high thoughts, to them, behold! 
All in hot haste, with staff in hand drew nigh this fowler bold. 

Seeing him trusty Sumukha stood up before the king, 

His anxious lor - in his distress stoutly encouraging K 

Fear not, 0 noble bird, for fears become not one like thee, 

An effort I will duly make with justice as my plea. 

And soon by my heroic act onoe more thou wait he free. 


Thus did Sumukha comfort the Great Being, and going up to the 
fowler and speaking with a sweet human voice he asked, “ What is thy 
name, friend?” [362] Then he answered, king of the gold-coloured 
geese, I am called Khemaka.” Sumukha said, “ Do not imagine, friend, a 
mere ordinary* goose has been caught in the horse-hair noose you set The 
chief of ninety thousand geese, the Dhatarattha king, is caught in your 
snare. Wise is he and virtuous and he is ranged on the side of conciliation*. 
He ought not to be put to death. 1 will do whatever he was to have 
done for you. I too am gold-coloured and for his sake will lay down my 
life. If you are anxious to take his feathers, take mine ; or, if you would 
have anything else of his, skin, flesh, sinew or bone, take it fram my body. 
Again, supposing you wish to make a tame bird of him, make a tame bird 
of me, selling me while still alive, or if you would make money, make it 

1 aparibrUhayi, For the form of the word of. Whitney’s Skt Oranmar § 1087, for 
the meaning of. Jdt, xii. 81. 14 and 191. 8. 

* For this use of yo vd to vd of. Jdt, xv. 88. 9, v. 818. 28, vl 81. 25. 

* tadgahalca, Jdt. iii. 262. 21, iv. 110. 20, is explained as * oonoiliating by means of 
the four kingly virtues called the saflgahavatthns.* 
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by Belling me : do not slay him, endowed as lie is with wisdom and such 
like virtues. If you shall kill him, you will never escape from hell and 
similar states of suffering.*’ After thus terrifying the fowler with the 
fear of hell and making him give ear to his sweet discourse, Sumukha 
once more drew near and took his stand by the Bodhisatta, comforting 
him. The fowler, hearing his words, thought, ‘‘Being a mere bird, as he 
is, he can do what foi* men is impossible. For they cannot remain 
constant in friendship. Oh ! what a wise, eloquent, and holy creature is 
this ! ” His whole body thrilling with jo}* and ecstasy, and his hair 
standing erect with wonder, he dropped his stick and raising his joined 
hands to his forehead, like one worshipping the sun, he stood proclaiming 
the vii*tues of Sumukha. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The fowler hearing what the bird so eloquently said. 

With hair erect and folded hands his homage duly paid. 

Ne’er was it heard or seen before that, using human speech. 

To man in his own tongue a goose sublimest truth should preach. 

^What is this bird to thee, that when the rest are fled and gone. 
Though free, beside the captive bird thou here art left alone? 


[ 363 ] Sumukha, on being asked this question by the evil-minded 
fowler, thought, *‘He is relenting: to soften his heart still more I will 
now show him my quality,” and he said : 

Ho is my king, 0 foe to birds, his captain chief am 1 ; 

I cannot leave him to his fate, vrhilc I to safety fly. 

Let not this lord of mighty hosts here perish all alone; 

Near him my happiness I find: him as my lord I own. 

On hearing this sweet discourse of his treating of duty, the fowler, 
oveijoyed and with hair erect in wonder, thought, “ If I should kill this 
royal goose endowed with virtue and the like good qualities, I shall never 
escape from the four states of suffering : let the king of Benares do what 
he will with me ; 1 shall make over this captive as a free gift to Sumukha 
and let him go,” and he spake this stanza : 

Noble art thou, to honour one through whom thou still dost live; 

Fly where yo list : to thy good lord his freedom now I give. 

[ 364 ] So saying, the fowler with kindly purpose drew nigh to the 
Great Being and bending the stick he laid the bird on the mud, and 
pulling up the stick he set it free from the noose. Then he drew forth the 
bird from the lake and laying him on some young kuSa grass he gently 
loosed the snare that bound his foot. Conceiving a strong affection for the 

' This line occurs in the previous story, p. 180. 
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Great Being, with kindly thought he took some water and washed off the 
blood, repeatedly wiping it. Then by the power of his charity nerve was 
united to nerve, ilesh to flesh, and skin to skin, and the foot became just 
as before, not to be distinguished from the other one, and the Bodhisatta 
sat rejoicing in his original state. Sumukha, seeing how happy the king 
was all owing to his action, was highly delighted and thought, ** This man 
has rendered us a great service, but we have done nothing for him. If he 
caught us for the king’s ministers of state and took us to them, he would 
receive a large sum of money, and if he caught us for himself, he could 
sell us and still make great gain : I will question him somewhat.” So in 
his desire to render him a service he put this question and said : 

If thou for thine own purposes didst sot for us this snare, 

Our freedom we accept from thee without a thought or care. 

But otherwise, O fowler bold, in letting us go free. 

Without the king’s permission, sure, ’twere nought but robbery. 

The fowler on hearing this said, “ I did not catch yon for myself, I 
was employed by Saiiiyama, king of Benares,” and he then told them the 
whole story, beginning from the time of the queen’s seeing a vision down 
to the time when the king heard of the arrival of the geese, and said, 
** Friend Khemaka, try and catch one or two geese, and I will confer 
great honour on you,” and despatched him with a provision for his 
journey. 

On hearing this Sumukha thought, This fowler, taking no account of 
his own livelihood, [365] in setting us free has wrought a difficult thing. 
But if we shall return hence to Oittakuto, neither the supernatural wisdom 
of the Dhatarattha king nor my act of friendship will be revealed, the 
fowler will not receive great honour, the king will not be established in the 
five moral laws, nor will the queen’s desire be fulfilled.” And he answered, 
** Friend, it being so, you cannot let us go : present us to the king and he 
shall deal with us according to his pleasure.” 

To make this clear, he spoke this stanza : 

Thou art the servant of the king; his wishes then fulfil; 

King Samyama^ shall deal with us according to his will. 

On hearing this the fowler said, ” O sirs, let it not be your pleasure to 
see the king. Kings verily are dangerous beings. They will either make 
tame geese of you or put you to death.” Then Sumukha said, ** Friend 
fowler, do not trouble yourself about us. By my preaching of the Law I 
made a cruel fellow like you soft-hearted. Why should I not do the same 
in the case of the king? Kings are wise and understand goodly words: 
quick and take us to the king. And in taking us do not carry us as, 
captives, but put us in a cage of flowers and take lis thus. For the 


^ Beading Samyama no. 
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Dhatarat^a king make a big cage shaded with white lotus, and for me a 
small cage covered with red lotus, and put him in front and me behind, 
somewhat lower, and take us with all speed and present us to the king.” 
The fowler, hearing the words of Sumukha, thought, Sumukha, in seeing 
the king, must be desirous of conferring great honour on me,” and being 
highly delighted he fashioned cages of soft osiers and covering them with 
lotuses set out with the birds in the way already described. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said : 


The fowler grasping them with both his hands, as ho was told. 
Placed in their cage these ruddy geese with skin of yellow gold 


[366] The goose-king now and Sumukha with plumage bright to see, 

Safe 111 their cage the fowler took and off with them inarched he. 


As soon as the fowler had set off with them the Dhatarattha goose 
called to mind his wife, the daughter of the paka goose-king, and address- 
ing Sumukha under the influence of his passion he thus lamented. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said : 

The king on being carried off to Sumukha thus spake; 

*My fair and gracious^ spouse, methinks, now grieving for mv sake. 
If she should hear that I am dead, her life, 1 fear, might take. 

Like heron mourning for its mate by lonely ocean’s shore, 
Suhem&>-bright as gold her skin— her lord will still deplore*.’ 


'\ 

On hearing this Sumukha thought, *‘This goose, though i*eady to 
admonish othera, all for a female’s sake, under the sway of passion babbles 
just as when water is heated’, or as when (birds) rise up from a bank and 
devour a field of grain. What if I were by my own wisdom to, make 
clear to him the vices of the female sex and to bring him to his sensesi ” 
and he said : 

That one so great and peerless thought, a leader of his kind. 

Should grieve for bird of female sex shows little strength of mind, 

As wind will carry any scent, be it or bad or good, 

Or greedy child, as if ’twero blind, eats raw or well-cooked food, 

^ Literally **witb auspioious marks upon the thigh.” 

* rueehiii for rodUsati, of. Jdt, vx. 80. 15. 

* Foolish talk is here compared to the sound of boiling water or perhaps to the 
o*aokluig of thorns beneath the pot, and also to the noise of birds swooping down 
upon a field of grain. 
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[367] Without true iudgment in affairs, poor fool, thou canst not see, 

What to avoid or what to do in each emergency. 

' Half mad thou speakst of womankind as blest with every grace, 

Yet most as common are to men as toper’s drinking place. 

‘Sorrow, disease, calamity, like harshest chains to bind. 

Mirage, and fraud, the snare of death deep-seated in the mind— 

Such women are: who trusts in them is vilest of his kind. 

[368] Then the Dhatarat^ goose, in his infatuation for the female 
sex, said, *‘Yoii know not the virtues of womankind, but the sages 
know : they are not deserving of censure.” And by way of explanation 
he said : 

Truth that sa^ges ascertained, who is there that dares to blame? 
Women in this world are bom, destined to great power and fama 

Thev for dalliance are foraied, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained, 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may bo disdained. 

Art thou, Sumukha, alone versed in ways of womankind? 

Didst thou only, moved by fear, this belated wisdom find? 

Meeting danger every man bears up bravely ’midst alarm. 

In a crisis sages all strive to shelter us from harm. 

Princes then to counsel them fain would have a hero brave, 

’Gainst the shock of adverse fate, apt to counsel, strong to save. 

Let not royal cooks, 1 pray, roast our mangled limbs to-day, 

As its fruit the baniboo kills, us too golden plumes might slay. 

Free thou wouldst not fly from me, captive of thy own free will. 
Cease from words in danger’s hour, up, a manly part fulfil. 

[369] The Great Being by singing the praises of womankind reduced 
Sumukha to silence but on seeing how distressed he was, he now, to 
conciliate him, repeated this stanza : 

An effort make such as is due, with justice as thy plea. 

And by heroic act, dear friend, restore my life to me. 

[370] Then Sumukha thought, is greatly terrified by fear of 

death; he does not know my powers. After seeing the king of Benares 
and having a little talk with him, I shall know what to do : meanwhile I 
will comfort my king,” and he spoke this stanza : 

Fear not, 0 noble bird, for fears become not one like thee, 

An effort I will duly maJee, with justice as my plea. 

And soon by my heroic act thou shalt once more be free. 

While they were thus conversing in the language of birds, the fowler 
did not understand a single word they said, but carrying them on his pole 
he enteiwd Benares, followed by a multitude of people, who, filled with 

‘ These lines occur in Jdt. iz. p. 228, English version. 

3 For appafibhdna in the sense of * not ready with a reply* cf. Jiit. iv. 304. 16, vi. 
246. 15. 
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wonder and amazement, stretched forth their hands in suppliant attitude. 
On reaching the door of the palace, the fowler had his arrival made known 
to the king. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The fowler with his burden to the palace gate drew near; 

* Announce me to the king,’ he crioa, Hhe ruddy goose is here.' 


The doorkeeper went and announced his arrival. The king was highly 
delighted and said, *<Let him come hither at once," and attended by a 
crowd of courtiers and seated upon the throne with a white umbrella held 
over him he saw Khemaka ascend to the dais with his burden, and looking 
at the gold-coloured geese, he said, ** My heart's desire is fulfilled," and he 
gave an order to his courtiers that all due service should be rendered to 
the fowler. 


To make the matter clear, the Master said: 

Seeing those birds with holy looks and marks auspicious blest. 
King Samyarna with words like those his councillors addressed: 

‘Give to the fowler meat and drink, soft food, apparel brave, 
And store of ruddy gold as much as heart of man can crave.' 


[371] Being highly elated with joy, he in this way showed his pleasure and 
said, “Go and array the fowler and bring him back to me." So the courtiers, 
taking him down from the palace, had his hair and beard trimmed, and 
when he had taken a bath and had been anointed and was sumptuously 
arrayed they brought hifK^into the presence of the king. Then the king 
conferred on him twelve hamlets, yielding annually a hundred thousand 
pieces of money, a chariot yoked with thoroughbreds, a large well-equipped 
house and very great honour. On receiving so great honour, the fowler, 
to explain what he had done, said, “This, sire, is no ordinary goose that 
1 have brought you ; this is the king of ninety thousand geese, Dhata- 
rat^a by name, and this is the chief captain, Sumukha." Then the 
king asked, “How, friend, did you catch them?” 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing the fowler highly pleased, the king of Kftsi said, 

‘If, Knemaka, on yonder lake geese in their thousands fed. 

Amidst the throng of kindred fowl, pray, how didst thou contrive 
To single out this lovely bird and capture him alive?’ 
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The fowler answering him said : 

^Through seven long days with anxious care in vain I marked the spot, 

' Searching for that fair goose’s track, concealed within a pot>. 

To-day I found the feeding-ground to which the goose repaired, 

And there straightway I sot a trap and lo ! he soon was snared. 

[372] On hearing this the king thought, “This fellow standing at 
the door and telling his story spoke only of the arrival of the Dhata- 
rattha king and now too he speaks of this one only. What can be the 
meaning of this ? ” and he spoke this stanza : 

Fowler, thou speakst of only one, yet here two birds 1 see; 

Tis some mistake, why wouldst thou bring this second bird to me? 

Then the fowler said, “There was no change of purpose on my part, 
nor am 1 anxious to pi'esent the second goose to some one else : moreover 
only one was caught in the snare 1 set,*’^and in explanation he said : 

The aoose with linos like ruddy gold all running down his breast, 

Oiught in my snare I hither oring, 0 king, at thy behest. 

This splendid bird himself still free sat by the captive’s side. 

The while with kindly human speech his friend to cheer he tried. 

And he then after this manner proclaimed the virtues of Sumukha. 
“As soon as he knew that the Dhatarattha goose was caught, he 
stayed and consoled his friend and on my approach he came to meet 
me and remained poised in the air, conversing pleasantly with me in 
human language and telling of the vii-tues of the Dhatarattha, and after 
thus softening my heart [373] he once more took his stand in front of 
his friend. Then I, sire, on hearing the eloquence of Sumukha was 
converted and let the Dhatarattha loose. Thus was the release of 
Dhatarattha from the snare and my coining hera with these geese all 
owing to Sumukha.” On. being told this the king ^as anxious to hear a 
sermon from Sumukha, and while the fowler was still paying honour to 
him, the sun set, lamps were lighted, and a crowd of warrior chiefs and 
others gathered together and queen Khema with an escort of divers 
bands of dancers took her seat on the right of the king, and at this 
moment the king, desiring to persuade Sumukha to speak, uttered this 
stanza : 

Why, Sumukha, dost hold thy tongue? Is it from awe, I pray. 

That in my royal presence thou hast not a word to say? 

Hearing this, Sumukha, to show he was not afraid, said : 

I fear not, Kfisi lord, to sp^k amidst thy royal train. 

Nor, should occasion fit arrive, would 1 from words refrain, 

^ The text here is unsatisfactory, giving addnanit while the commentator's gloss 
gives * feeding-ground,' as if it were adandni, so ddanetanam perhaps should be 
adfiwnanamt of. JAt. zv. 233. 4, ghdteianam care, 

° Taking the v.l. ghapanito. 
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Hearing this, the king, desirous to make him speak at greater 
length, reviling him, said : 

No archers clad in mail, no helm*, no leather shield I see. 

No escort bold of horse or foot, no cars, no infantry. 

1 see no yellow gold, no town with goodly buildinpps crowned. 

No watch tower made impregnable with moat encircling round, 
Entrenched wherein by Sumukha will nought to fear be found. 

[374] When the king had in this wise asked why he was not terrified, 
Sumukha replied in this stanza : 

No escort for a ^ard I want, no town or wealth need I, 

’Midst pathless air we find a way and travel through the sky. 

If thou wert stablished in the truth, we fain to thee would teach 
Some useful lesson for thy good in wise and subtle speech. 

But if thou art a liar, false, one of ignoble strain, 

This fowler’s words of eloquence app^ to thee in vain. 

On hearing this the king said, Why speakest thou of me as lying and 
ignoble? What have I done?” Then Sumukha said, ‘‘Well, listen to 
me,” and he spoke as follows : 

At brahmins’ bidding thou didst make this Khcma, lake of famo. 

And didst to birds at twice five points immunity proclaim. 

Within this peaceful ixx>l thus fed with streams serene and pure. 

Birds ever found abundant fiiod and lived a life secure. 

Hearing this noised abroad we came to visit that fair scene, 

And snared by thee we found alas ! thy promise false had been. 

But under cover of a lie each act of sinful greed 

Forfeits rebirth as man or god, and straight to hell must lead. 

[375] Thus did he even in the midst of his retinue put the king to 
shame. Then the king said to him, “I did not have you caught, Sumukha, 
to kill you and eat your flesh, but hearing how wise you were I was 
anxious to listen to your'' eloquence,” and, making the matter clear, he 
said : 

No sin was mine, O Sumukha, nor seized I you through greed. 

Your fame for wisdom and deep thought, ’twas this that caused the deed. 

‘Haply if here they may declare some true and helpful word,’ 

’Twas so 1 bode the fowler seize and bring thee here, O bird. 

On hearing this Sumukha said, “ You have acted wrongly, sire,” and 
he spoke as follows : 

We couhl not speak the word of truth, awed by approaching death, 
Nor when in death’s last agony we draw our parting breath. 

*Who would a bird with bird decoy, or beast with beast pursue, 

Or with a text a preacher trap, nought base would he eschew. 

, * 1 do not find either kipa or the commentator’s gloss edfipala : it is probably some 
weapon or a piece of defensive armour. 

This line occurs nipra, p. 139, where see note 
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And whoso utters noble words, intent on action base, 

. Both here and in the next world sinks from bliss to woeful place. 

Be not o’erjoyed in gloiy’s hour, in danger not distrest, 

Make good defects, in trouble strive to do thy very best. 

[376] Sages arrived at life’s Inst stage, the ^1 of death in view. 

After a righteous course on et^h, to neaven their way pursue. 

Hearing this cleave to righteousness, O sire, and straight relea.se 
This royal Dhatarattha bird, the paragon of geese. 

Hearing this the king said : 

Go, fetch ye water for their feet, and thrrme of solid worth, 

Lo ! from his cage 1 have set free the noblest bird on earth. 

Together with his captain bold, so able and so wise, 

Taught with his king in weal and woe ever to sympathise. 

Sure such an one right well deserves e’en as his lord to fare. 

Just as he was preiiarcd with him both life and death to share. 

Hearing the king’s words they fetched seats for them and as they 
sat there they washed their feet with scouted water and anointed them 
with oil an hundredfold i*efined. 


[377] The Master, in explaining the matter, said : 

The royal bird sat on a throne, eight-footed, burnished bright, 
All solid gold, with Kilsi cloth o’erspread, a splendid sight. 

And next his king sat Suinukha, his trusty captain bold. 
Upon a couch with tiger-skin o’ersprood, and all of gold. 

To them full many a Kfwi lonl in golden Ik)w1s did bring, 
Choico gifts of dainty food to eat, tlic offerings of their king. 


When this food had been thus served to them, the Ka.si king, to 
welcome them, himself took ii golden bowl and offered it to them, and they 
from it ate honey and parched grain and drank sugar-water. Then the 
Great Being, taking note of the king’s offering and the grace with which it 
was made, entered into friendly converse with him. 


The Master, to clear up the matter, said : 

Thinking, ‘How choice the gifts this lord of Ka-si offe^ us,’ 

The bird, skilled in the ways of kings, made his inquiries thus : 

^Dost thou, my lord, enjoy good health and is all well with thee? 
I trust thy realm is fluuri.shing and ruled in equity. 

0 king of ^eese, my health is good and all is well with me ; 

My r^m is very nourishing and ruled in equity. 


' The following twelve lines occur niprn, p. 183. 
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Hast thou true men to counsel thee, free from all stain and blame, 
Ready to die, if need there be, for thy good cause and name ? 

I have true men to coimsel me, free from all stain and blame. 

Ready to die, if need thei'e be, for my good cause and name. 

Hast thou a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word. 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord? 

I have a wife of equal birth, obedient, kind in word. 

With children blest, good looks, fair name, compliant with her lord. 

[378] And is thy realm in happy case, from all oppression free. 

Held by no arbitrary sway, but ruled with equity? 

My kingdom is in happy case, from all oppression free, 

Held by no arbitrary sway, but ruled with equity. 

Dost drive bad men out from the land, good men to honour raise. 

Or dost thou righteousness eschew, to jfoTlow evil ways? 

T drive bad men out from the land, good men to honour raise. 

All wickedness I do eschew and follow righteous ways. 

Dost mark the span of life, 0 king, how quickly it is sped, 

Or drunk with madness dost regaxd the next world free from dread? 

I mark the span of life, 0 bird, how quickly it is sped. 

And, standing fast in virtues ten, the next world never dread. 

Almsgiving, justice, penitence, meek spirit, temper mild. 

Peace, mercy, patience, charity, with morals undefiled — 

These graces firmly planted in my soul are clear to see. 

Whence springs rich harvest of great joy and happiness for ma 

But Sumukha though knowing nought of evil we had done, 

Right heedlmly gave vent to words in harsh and angry tone. 

Things I knew not were to my charge by this bird wrongly laid. 

In language harsh. Herein, methinlra, scant wisdom was displayed. 


[379] On hearing this Sumukha thought, **This virtuous king is angry, 
l)ecause I upbraided him : I will win his foi-giveness,” and he said : 

I sinned against thee, lord of men, and words of rashness spake. 

But when this royal goose was caught my heart was like to break. 

As earth bears with all living things, as father with his son, 

Do thou, 0 mighty king, foigive the wrong that we have done. 

Then the king took the bird up and embraced him and seating him 
on a golden stool he accepted his confession of error, and said : 

I thank thee, bird, that thou shouldst ne^er thy nature true conceal, 
^Thou breakest down my stubborn will ; upright art thou, I feel. 

And with these words the king, being highly pleased vrith the exposi-' 
tion of the Law by the Great Being, and with the straightforward speech 
of Sumukha, thought, ''When one is pleased, one ought to act so as to 
show one’s pleasure,” and yielding his royal splendour to the birds, he said : 

1 For the phrase kkilaih pabhindati, of. Fausbail’s edition of the Sutta Nipata, 
978, and the Olossaiy, Ft. II. p. 93. 
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Whatever of silver, gold, and pearls, rich gems and precious gear 
In Kfisi’s royal town is stored within my palace here, 

[380] Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless, 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dress. 

This wealth and lordship over all, 1 give you to possess. 

And with such-like words honouring both birds with the white 
umbrella he handed over to them his kingdom. Then the Great Being, 
conversing with the king, said : 

Since thou art fain to honour, us, be pleased, O lord of men. 

To be our Master, teaching us those royal virtues ten. 

And then if thy approval and consent we haply win, 

We would take formal leave of thee, and go to see our kin. 

He gave them leave to go, and, while the Bodhisatta was still preaching 
the Law, the sun arose. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

The livelong night in deepest thought the king of K&si spent, 
Then to that noble bird’s request straight yielded his consent. 


When he had thus got his permission to depart, the Bodhisatta, saying, 
** Be vigilant and rule your kingdom in righteousness,’’ established the 
king in the five moral laws. [381] And the king offered them parched 
com with honey and sugar-water in golden dishes, and when they had 
finished their meal, after doing them homage with scented wreaths and 
similar offerings, the king himself lifted the Bodhisatta on high in a 
golden cage, and queen Khcina lifted Sumukha on high. Then at sunrise 
they opened the window and iiaying, ** Sirs, begone,” they let them loose. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Then as the sun began to rise and break of day was nigh^ 

Soon from their sight they vanished quite in depths of azure sky. 


One of them, the Great Being, flying up from the golden cage, 
remained poised in the air, and saying, ** O sire, be not troubled, but be 
vigilant and abide in our admonition,” he thus comforted the king, and 
taking Sumlikha with him he made straight for Cittakuto. And those 
ninety thousand geese issuing forth from the Golden Cave settled on the 

ratyd vivasaM. Note raiyd for rattifd. The line ooours in Jdt. iv. 241. 17. 
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high table-land, and on seeing the two birds coming they set out to meet 
them and escorted them home. And thus accompanied by a flock of their 
kinsfolk they reached the plateau of Oittaku^ 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Seeing their chiefb all safe and sound returned from haunts of men, 
The wingM flock with noisy cries welcomed them back again. 

Thus circling round their lord in whom they trust, these ruddy geese 
Paid all due honour to their king, rejoiced at his release. 


While thus escorting their king, these geese asked him, saying, How, 
sire, did you escape 1*’ The Great Being told them of his escape by the 
help of Sumukha, and of the action of king Saihyama and his courtiers. 
On hearing this, the flock of geese in their joy sang their praises, saying, 
** Long* live Sumukha, captain of our host^ and long live the king and the 
fowler. May they be happy and free from sorrow.” 


[382] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Thus all whose hearts are full ef love succeed in what they do, 

E’en as these geese back to their friends once more in safety flew. 

This has been fully related in the CuUahamsa Birth. 

The Master here ended his story atid identified the Birth : At that time the 
fowler was Channa, queen Khemft was tho nun Khetna, the king was SAriputta, 
the king’s retinue the followers of Buddha, Sumukha was Auanda, and the goose- 
king was I myself.” 


No. 535. 

SUDHABHOJANA-JATAKA*. 

“ No hwhsUft 7,” sto. This was a story told by the Master, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, concerning a liberally minded Brother. He was said to be a man of 

S ntle birth, living at S&vattni, who after hearing the Law preached by the 
aster was converted and adopted the religious fife. Being perfected in the 
moral virtues and furnished with the dhuta precepts^ and with a heart full of love 
for his feUow priests he thrice every day zealoualy ministered to the service of 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly, and showed himself exemplary in con- 

^ Beading cimfkytvantU for naeirafkjivantH, as in the previous story, p. 185, nepra. 
* Compare vol. i. No. 78, lUita-Jataka, 

* Hardy’s Eoitem MonacMm, p. 9, Jat m. 488. 18. 
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duct and devoted to charity. Fulfilling the obli|;ations of kindly civility ^ what- 
ever he received, so long as there were any recipients, he would rive away till he 
was himself without f(^. And his liberality and charitable disposition were 
noised abroad in the Assembly of the Brethren. So one day the topic was started 
in the Hall of Tnith^ how that a certain Brother was so liberally minded and 
devoted to charity that if he received only sufficient drink to fill the hollow of 
the hand, free from all greed, he would give it to his fellow priests — his will 
being even as that of a Bodhisatta. The Master by his divine sense of hearing 
caught what they were saying, and issuing forth from his Perfumed Chamber 
drew nigh and asked what was the nature of their discussion. And when they 
answerra, “ It was so and so,” he said, This Brother of old, Brethren, was far 
firam liberal, nay, so stingy that he would not give so much as a drop of oil on 
the tip of a blade of grass. So I converted and made him self-denying and by 
praising the fruits of charity I firmly established him in almsgiving ; so that on 
receiving water just enough to fill the hollow of the hand he would say, will 
not drink a drop without giving some away,’ and he received a boon at my hands, 
and as a result of his almsgiving ho became liberally minded and devoted to 
charity,” and with these words he told a story of the past. 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king of Benares there lived 
a wealthy householder possessed of eighty crores and the king conferred 
on him the office of Treasurer. Being thus honoured by the king and 
highly esteemed by citizens and country folk alike, he was one day dwelling 
upon his worldly prosperity, and he thought, “This glory was not won by 
me by slothfulness and sinful acts in a former existence [383] but was 
attained by accomplishing deeds of virtue; it behoves me to make my 
salvation sure in the future.” So he sought the king's presence and 
addressed him thus, “ In my house, sii'e, is treasure amounting to eighty 
crores : accept it from me.” And when the king said, “ 1 have no need of 
your riches ; I have abundant wealth : henceforth take and do whatever 
you like with it,” he said, “Can I, sire, bestow my money in charity?” 
The king said, “ Do as you please ” : and he had six alms-halls built, one at 
each of the four city gates, one in the heart of the city and one at the door 
of his dwelling-house, and by a daily expenditure of six hundred thousand 
pieces of money he set on foot almsgiving on a grand scale, and so long as 
he lived he dispensed alms and instructed his sons, saying, “ See that you 
do not break away from this tradition of mine, of giving alms,” and at the 
close of his life he was reborn as Sakka. His son, in like manner giving 
alms, was i*ebom as Oanda, Canda's son as Suriya, Suriya’s son as Matali, 
Mfitali’s son as Paficasikha. Now Faftcasikha’s son, the sixth in descent, 
was the Treasurer named Maccharikosiya (the Millionaii'e Miser) and 
he still owned eighty crores. But he thought, “My forefathers were 
fools. They flung away the wealth that was so sorely scraped together, 
but I will guard my treasure. I will not give a penny to a soul.” And 
he demolished and burned down the alms-hall and became a confirmed 
miser. So the beggars assembled at his gate and stretching forth their 
arms cried with a loud voice, “ O Lord High Treasurer, do not away with 

^ tdrdniya, see Senart’s Mahuvattu, vol. i. p. 599, Jdt. vi. 224. 8. 
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the tradition of your forefathers, but give alms.” On hearing this the 
people blamed him, saying, Maccharikosiya has done away with the 
tradition of his family.” Being ashamed he set a watch to prevent the 
beggars from standing at his gate, and being thus left utterly destitute 
they never i^ain set eyes upon his door. Thenceforth he continued to 
roll money together ', but he neither enjoyed it himself nor shared it with 
his wife and children. He lived on rice with its red powder, served with 
sour gruel, and wore coaiue garments, being merely the filaments of roots 
and stalks of berries, shading his head with a parasol of leaves, and he 
rode upon a crazy old chariot, yoked to worn-out oxen. Thus all this 
wicked fellow^s money [384] was as it were a cocoa-nut found by a dog^ 
Now one day when he was going to wait upon the king he thought he would 
take the sub-treasurer* with him, and at the moment when he reached his 
liouse he found the sub-treasurer seated in the midst of his wife and children, 
and eating some rice porridge prepared with powdered sugar to sweeten it^ 
and cooked with fresh ghee. On seeing Maccharikosiya he rose from his 
seat and said, **Come and sit on this couch, Lord High Treasurer, and have 
some rice porridge with me.” When he saw the rice porridge, his mouth 
watered and hfe longed to partake of it, but the thought occurred to him, 
*'If I should take some porridge, when the sub-treasurer comes to my house 
I shall have to make him some return of hospitality and in this way my 
money will be wasted. I will not eat it.” Then on being pressed again 
and again he refused, saying, have already dined; I am sated.” But 
while the sub-treasurer was enjoying his food, he sat looking on with his 
mouth watering, and when the meal was ended he repaired with him to the 
palace. On returning home he was overwhelmed with a craving for rice 
ponidge, but thought, ***lf 1 should say I wanted to eat rice porridge, a lot 
of people would also want to eat it and a quantity of husked rice and the 
like would be wasted. 1 will not say a word to a creature.” So night 
and day he passed his time thinking of nothing but porridge, but from 
fear of spending his money he told no one and kept his craving to himself. 
But being unable to bear with it he gradually grew paler and paler, and 
so through fear of wasting his substance he spoke of his craving to no one, 
and by and bye becoming very weak he lay down, hugging his bed. Then 
his wife came to see him and stroking his back with her hand she inquired, 
“Is my lord ilH” “111 yourself!” he cried, “I am quite well.” “My 

> iaihgharati, Jdt, n. 418. 24, iv. 36. 16, and $arhghara, Jdt, v. 222. 16. 

3 Evidently a proverb to denote a useless possession. 

> anuseffhi here clearly denotes some official subordinate to the Lord High 
Treasurer. See Pick’s Die Sociale Gliederung im nordifetlichen Indien mu Buddha’i 
Zeit, note on pp. 167, 168. 

« For madhura we should perhaps read modAu, honey, which occurs as one of the 
ingredients of the porridge on the next page of the text. 
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lord, you have grown pale. Have you anything on your mindl Is the 
king displeased or have you been treated with disrespect by your children 1 
Or have you conceived a craving for something “Yes, I have a crav- 
ing.” “ Tell me what it is, my lord.” “ Can you keep a secret 1 ” “ Yes, 
I will be silent about any cravings that ought to be kept secret.” [385] 
But even so, through fear of wasting his substance ho had not the courage 
to tell her, but being repe^atedly pressed by her he said, “ My dear, one day 
I saw the sub-treasurer eating rice porridge prepared with ghee, honey, and 
powdered sugar, and from that day I have had a craving to eat the same 
kind of porridge.” “Poor wretch, are you so badly off? I will cook 
porridge enough for all the inhabitants of Beuares.” Then he felt just as 
if he had been struck on the head with a stick. Being angry with her he 
said, “I am well aware that you are very rich. If it comes from your 
family, you may cook and give rice porridge to the whole city.” “ Well 
then I will make and cook enough for the dwellers in a single street.” 
“ What have you to do with them 1 Let them eat what belongs to them.” 
“ Then I will make enough for seven households taken at random here and 
there.” “What are they to youl” “Then I will cook it for the attend- 
ants in this house.” “ What are they to youl ” “ Well, then, I will cook 
for our kinsfolk only.” “What are they to you?” “Then I will cook, my 
lord, for you and me.” “And pray who are you? It is not allowable in 
your case.” “ I will cook it for you only, my lord.” “ Pray do not cook 
it for me ; if you cook it in the house, a lot of people will look for it. But 
just give me a measure of husked rice, a quartern of milk, a pound^ of 
sugar, a pot of honey and a cooking vessel, and going into the forest I will 
there cook and eat my porridge.” She did so, and bidding a slave take it 
all he ordered him to go and stand in such and such a place. Then sending 
the slave forward, all alone he made himself a veil and in this disguise he 
went there and by the river side at the foot of a shrub he had an oven 
made and firewood and water brought to him and he said to the slave, 
“ Go and stand in yonder road and, if you see anyone, make a sign to me, 
and when I call you come back to me.” Sending off the slave he made a 
fire and cooked his ponudge. At that moment Sakka, king of heaven, 
contemplating the splendid city of the gods, ten thousand leagues in 
extent, [386] and the golden street sixty leagues long, and Vejayanta^ 
reared a thousand leagues high, and Sudhamma’ compassing five hundi*ed 
leagues, and his throne of yellow marble, sixty leagues in extent^ 

, and his white umbi'eHa with its golden wreath, five leagues in cir- 
cumference, and his own person accompanied with a glorious array of 

^ acehara must be a weight or measure of capacity. Oan it be akin to aechera 
(Mar&thl) a half-sher? 

* Sakka*B palace. 

> Sakka's hall of justice. 
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twenty-five millions of heavenly nymphs---contemplating, 1 say, all this 
glory of his he thought, What can I have done to have attained to such 
honour as this?” And he saw in his mind’s eye the almsgiving he had 
established when he was Lord High Treasurer at Benares, and then he 
thought, ‘‘Where are my descendants bom?” and considering the matter 
he said, “ My son Canda was bom in an angel-form, and his son was Suriya.” 
And marking the birth of all of them, “What,” he cried, “has been the 
fate of the son of Pancasikha?” And on I'eflection he saw that the tra- 
dition of the race had been done away with, and the thought occurred to 
him, “ This wicked fellow being niggardly neither enjoys his wealth him- 
self nor gives aught to others : the tradition of the race has been destroyed 
by him. When he dies he will be reborn in hell. By admonishing him 
and by re-establishing my tradition 1 will show him how to be reborn in 
the city of the gods.” So he summoned Canda and the rest and saying, 
“ Gome, we will visit the haunts of men ; the tradition of our family has 
been abolished by Macebarikosiya, the alms-halls have been burned down 
and he neither enjoys wealth himself nor gives aught to others, but now 
being desirous of eating porridge and thinking, ‘ If it is cooked in the 
house, the porridge will have to be given to someone else os well,’ he has 
gone into the forest and is cooking it all alone. We will go and convert 
him and teach him the fruits of almsgiving. If however he were asked by 
all of us at once to give us some food, he would fall dead on the spot. I 
will go first and when 1 have asked him for porridge and have taken my 
seat, then do you come, one after another, disguised as brahmins, and beg 
of him.” So saying he himself in the likeness of a brahmin approached 
him and cried, “ Ho ! which is the road to Benai’es 7 ” Then Macchari- 
kosiya said, “Have you lost your wits? Do you not even know the way 
to Benares? Why are you coming this way? Get you gone from hence.” 
Sakka, pretending not to hear what he said, came close up to him, asking 
him what he said. [387] Then he bawled, “ I say, you deaf old brahmin, 
why are you coming this way ? Go yonder.” Then Sakka said, “ Why do 
you bawl so loud ? Here I see smoke and a fire, and rice porridge is cook- 
ing. It must be some occasion for entertaining brahmins. I too when 
the brahmins are being fed will take somewhat. Why are you driving me 
away * ? ” “ There is no entertainment of brahmins here. Be off with you.” 
“Then why are you so angry? When you eat your meal, I will take a 
little.” He said, “ I will not give you even a single lump of boiled rice. 
This scanty food is only just enough to keep me alive, and even this was 
got by begging. You go and look for your food elsewhere ” — -.and this lie 
said in reference to the fact of his having asked his wife for the rice — and 
he spoke this stanza : 

1 For nieehubhati see Pischel's Orammatik der Prakrit’ Sprachen, p. 61, and 
Trenokner's Militidapafiko, p. 423. The participle ehaddha occurs, Jdt. v. 802. 4. 
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No huckster I to buy or vend, 

No stores are mine to rive or lend : 
lliis dole of rice ’twas nard to gain, 

’Tis scarce enough to servo us twain. 

Ou hearing this Sakka said, ** I too with honey-sweet voice will repeat 
a stanza for you ; hearken to me,” and though he tried to stop him, saying, 
I do not want to hear your stanza,” Sakka repeated a couple of stanzas : 

From little one should little give, from moderate means likewise. 

From much give much : of giving nought no question can arise. 

This then 1 tell thee, Kosi^a, rive alms of that is thine : 

Eat not alone, no bliss is his that by himself shall dine. 

By charity thou niayst ascend the noble path divina 

[388] On hearing his words he said, “Tliis is a gracious saying of 
thine, brahmin ; when the porridge is cooked, thou shalt receive a little. 
Pray, take a seat.” Sakka sat down on one sida When he was seated, 
Canda in like manner drew nigh and starting a conversation in the same 
way, though Maccharikosiya kept trying to stop him, he spoke a couple of 
stanzas : 

Vain is thv sacrifice and vain the craving of thy heai*t, 

Shoul^t thou oat food and grudge to give thy guest some little part 

This then I tell thee, Kosiya, gi^"<) thine, eta 

On hearing his words, the miser very reluctantly said, *'Well, rit 
down, and you shall have a little porridge.” So he went and sat down 
near Sakka. Then Suriya in like manner drew nigh and starting a con- 
versation in the same way, though the miser tried to stop him, he spoke a 
couple of stanzas : 

Real thy sacrifice nor vain the craving of thy heart, 

Shouldst thou not eat thy food alone, but give thy guest a part. 

This then 1 tell thee, Kosiya, etc. 

On hearing his words the miser with great reluctance said, ” Well, sit 
down, and you shall have a little.” So Suriya went and sat by Canda. 
Then Matali in like manner drew nigh and starting a conversation, though 
the miser tried to stop him, spoke these stanzas : 

Who offers gifts to lake or flood of Gaya’s stream that laves 
Or Timbaru or Dopa shrine with rapid-flowing waves. 

Herein gains fruit of sacrifice and craving of his heart. 

If with a guest he shares his food nor sits and eats a^uirt 
This then I tell thee, Kosiya, etc; 

[389] On hearing his words also, overwhelmed as it were with a moun- 
tain peak, he reluctantly said, *‘Well, sit down, and you shall have a 
little.” M&tali came and sat by Suriya. Then Faffcasikha in like manner 
drew nigh and starting a conversation, though the miser tried to stop him, 
spoke a couple of stanzas : 
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Like fish that swallows greedily hook 'fastened to. a line 
Is he who with a guest at hand all by himself shall dine. 

This then 1 tell thee, Kosiya, etc. 

Macoharikosiya on hearing this, with a painful effort and groaning 
aloud, said, Well, sit down, and you shall have a little.’* So Paflcasikha 
went and sat by M&tali. And when these five brahmins had just taken 
their seats, the porridge was cooked. Then Kosiya taking it from the 
oven told the brahmins to bring their leaves. Remaining seated as 
they were they stretched forth their hands and brought leaves of a 
creeper from the Himalayas. Kosiya on seeing them said, cannot 
give you any porridge in these large leaves of yours : get some leaves of 
the acacia and similar trees.” They gathered such leaves and each one was 
as big as a warrior’s shield. So he helped al] of them to some porridge 
with a spoon. By the. time he had helped the last of all, there was still 
plenty left in the pot. After serving the five brahmins he himself sat 
down, holding the pot. At that moment Pancasikha rose up and putting 
off his natural form was changed into a dog and came and stood in front 
of them and made water. Each of the brahmins covered up his porridge 
with a leaf. A drop of the dog’s water fell on the back of Kosiya’s hand. 
[390] The brahmins fetched water in their jars and mixing it with the 
porridge pretended to eat it. Kosiya said, Give me too some water and 
after washing my hand I will take some food.” “ Fetch water for your- 
self,” they said, ‘‘and wash your hand.” “I gave you porridge ; give me 
a little water.” “We do not make a business of exchanging alms\” 
“ Well then guard this cooking pot and, after I have washed my hand, 1 
will come back,” and ho descended to the river sida At that moment 
the dog filled the pot with urine. Kosiya on seeing him make water took 
a big stick and drew nigh, threatening him. The dog was now transformed 
into a spirited blood hor8e..and, as it pursued him, it assumed various 
colours. Now it was black, now white, now gold-coloured, now dappled. 
At one time high, at another time low of stature. Thus in many different 
appearances it pursued Macoharikosiya, who frightened with the fear of 
death drew nigh to the brahmins, while they flew up and stood fixed in 
the air. On seeing their supernatural power he said : 

Ye noble brahmins, standing in mid air, 

Whv does this hound of yours thus strangely wear 
A thousand varied forms, though one ho be, 

And tell me truly, brahmins, who are ye? 

On hearing this, Sakka, the king of heaven, said : 

Canda and Suriya lo 1 both are here, 

And M&tali the heavenly charioteer, 

1 Sakka am^ chief god of Thirty-Three, 

And Paflcasikha there is chasing thee. 

1 Any arrangement for the exchange of alms was forbidden. Cf. Jataka u. notes 
on pp. 67 and 214, English version. 
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And celebrating Paficasikha’s fame Sakka spoke this stanza : 

With tabour, drum, and tambourine they rouse him from his sleep, 

Ahd as he wakes, glad music makes his heart with joy to leap. 

On hearing his words Kosiya asked, “By what acts do men attain 
to heavenly glory such as this?*' “They that do not practise charity, 
evil doers and misers reach not the angel- world, but are reborn in hell.” 
And by way of showing this Sakka said : 

[391] Whoe’er are miserly niggards born, 

Or priests and holy brahmins scorn, 

Their earthly frame now laid aside. 

In hell, dissolved by death, abide. 

And speaking the following stanza, to show how those that are stead- 
fast in righteousness attain to the angel-world, he said : 

Steadfast in right who heaven would win 
Give alms and keep themselves from sin, 

And, with their bcray laid aside 
By death's decay, in heaven abide. 

After these words Sakka said, “Kosiya, we have not come to you for 
the sake of the porridge, but from a feeling of pity and compassion for 
you are we come,” and to make it clear to him he said : 

Thou, though to us in former births akin, 

A miser art, a man of wrath and sin; 

'Tis for thy sake we have come down to earth, 

To avert from thee sin’s doom — in hell rebirth. 

Hearing this Kosiya thought, “ They tell me they are my well-wishors ; 
plucking me out of hell they would fain establish me in heaven.” And 
being highly pleased he said : 

In that ye thus admonish me, ye doubtless seek my good, 

I too will follow your advice, so far as understood. 

Henceforth I'll cease from stingy ways, from sinful deed abstain, 

[392] Give alms of all, nor e'en a cup, unshared^, of water drain. 

Thus ever giving, Sakka, soon my wealth will minished be. 

Then will 1 orders take, and lusts of every kind^ will flee. 

Sakka after converting Maccharikosiya taught him the fruits of alms- 
giving and made him self-denying, and when by preaching the law he had 
established him in the tive moral virtues, together with his attendant gods 
he returned to the angel-city. Maccharikosiya too went into the city of 
Benares and having asked the king's permission he bade them take and fill 
all the vessels they could lay hands on with his treasure and gave it to 
the beggars. And now he started from the Himavat upon the right-hand 
side and on a spot between the Ganges and a natural lake he built a hut 
of leaves and becoming an ascetic he lived on roots and wild berries. 

^ For datva reading ’dalvd, i.e. adatvd. 

* yathodhikct each in its own place. Cf. Jataka ni. 881. 22 and iv. 487. 17. 
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There he dwelt a long time till he reached old age. At that time Sakka 
had four daughters, Hope, Faith, Glory, and Honour, who taking with 
them many a heavenly scented garland came to lake Anotatta, to disport 
themselves in the water, and after amusing themselves there seated them- 
selves on mount ManosilA Just at that moment Narada, a brahmin 
ascetic, went to the palace of the Thirty-^Three to rest during the heat of 
the day and constructed a dwelling-place for the day in the bowers of 
Cittakuto in the Nanda grove. And holding in his hand the flower of 
the coral tree, to serve as a sunshade, he repaired to Golden. Cave, the 
place where he dwelt on the top of Manosil&. The nymphs on seeing this 
flower in his hand begged it from him. 

[393] The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

In Qandhamfldana’s lordlv height, 

These nymphe^ great Sakka’s car^ delight : 

To them a saint of world-wide fame 
With goodly bough in hand there came. 

This bough with flowers so pure and sweet 
Is deem^ for gods and angels meet : 

No demon, none of mortal birth 
Can claim this flower of priceless worth. 

Then Faith, Hope, Glory, Honour, those 
Four maids with skins like gold, arose, 

And, peerless ’midst all nymphs confessed, 

The brahmin Narada addressed, 

‘Give us, 0 sage, this coral flower, 

If still to give is in thy power. 

As Sakka’s self we’ll honour thee. 

And thou in all things blest shalt be.’ 

When Narada their prayer had heard. 

He straight a mighty quarrel stirred : 

‘ I need it not ; whom ye allow 
To be your queen shall claim the bough.* 

[394] The four nymphs dn hearing what he said spoke this stanza : 

0 Narada, supreme art thou. 

On whom thou wilt the boon bestow : 

Whom thou shalt with such gift invest. 

Amongst us shall be counted best. 

N&rada, on hearing their words, addressing them said : 

Fair one^ such counsel is not right; 

What brahmin strife would dare excite? 

Take to the lord of sprites your qiiest, 

If ye would know who’s worst or best. 

Then the Master spoke this stanza : 

With pride of beauty mad and rage 
Excited by the cunning sage, 

* tugattig. Though addressing the four, Narada singles out one nymph. Compare 
the analogous usage in the chorus of a Greek play. 
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To Sakka^ lord of sprit^ they go. 

Who ’mongst them all is best to know. 


[395] As they stood asking this question, 

These njrmphs so earnest in their quest 
Sakka with due respect addressed, 

Ye all in beauty equal are. 

Who thus with strife your peace would mar?’ 

Being thus addressed by him they said : 

Narada, world-traversing, a sage of might, 

Truth-piercing, steadfast ever in the righ^ 

Thus spake to us on Gandhamfidana’s height ; 

^ To Salua, lord of spirits, straightway go, 

If who is first or lalb ye fain would know.’ 

Hearing this Sakka thought, If 1 shall say that one of these four 
daughters of mine is virtuous beyond the others, the rest will be angry. 
This is a case impossible for me to decide ; I will send them to Kosiya, 
the ascetic in the Himalayas : he shall decide the question for them.” So 
he said, ** I cannot decide your case. In the Himalayas is an ascetic called 
Kosiya: to him I will send a cup of my ambrosia. He eats nothing without 
sharing it with another, and in giving he shows discrimination by bestow- 
ing it upon the virtuoua ' Whichsoever of you shall receive food at his 
hand, she must be the best amongst you.” And so sayiug he repeated 
this Rtansa : 


The sage that dwells in yon vast wood 
Will not unshared touch any food ; 

Kosiya with judgment gifts confers. 

To whom he gives, first place is hers. 

[396] So he summoned M&tali and sent him to the ascetic, and in 
sending him he repeated the following stanza : 

On Himavat slopes where Ganges glides 
Towards the south a saint resides: 

Ambrosia, Matali, take to the saint, 

For food and drink he’s waxing faint. 


Then the Master said : 

At the god’s behest went Matali, 

On a car with a thousand steeds rode he; 
Unseen he soon by the hermitage stood 
And offered the sage ambrosial food. 


Kosiya took it and even as he stood spoke a couple of stanzas : 

A flame of sacrifice while 1 did raised 
The sun that drives away all doom to praise, 

Sakka supreme o’er spirit-world that stands — 

Who else 7— ambrosia placed within my hands. 

^ With udaggihutta compare uddyudha, with uplifted weapon. 
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White like a pearl was it^ bejoud compare, 

Fragrant and pure, and marvellously fair. 

Never before seen by these eyes of mine; 

What god puts in my hands this food divine? 

Then M&tali said : 

[397] I come, O mighty sage, by Sakka sent. 

In haste to bring thee heavenly nutriment ; 

This best of foocL pray, eat without all fear, 

Thou seest here M&tali, heaven’s charioteer. 

By eating this twelve evil things are slain, 

Thirst, hunger, discontent, fatigue, and pain, 

Cold, heat, rage, enmity, strife, slander, sloth — 

This heavenly essence eat thou, nothing loth. 

Hearing this Kosiya, to make it clear that he had taken a vow upon 
him, spoke this stanza : 

Twas wrong to eat alone I thought, so took a vow one day 
To touch no food, unless 1 gave some part of it away. 

To eat alone is ne’er approved by men of noble mind, 

Whoso with others does not share no happiness may find. 

And when Mfitali questioned him, saying, Holy sir, what did you 
discover was wrong in eating without giving a portion to others that you 
took this vow upon you ? ” he answered ; 

All who commit adultery or womeiikind do slay, 

Who holy men curse and revile or friendly souls betray, 

And misers, worst of all — that 1 may ne’er be ranked with such, 
Not e’en a drop of water I unshared will ever touch. 

[398] On men and women both alike my gifts shall ever flow, 

Sages will praise all such as shall their goods in aln).s bestow; 

All that are generous in this world and niggard ways eschew. 
Approved by all, will ever be esteemed good men and true. 

On hearing this M&tali stood before him in a visible form. At that 
moment these four heavenly nymphs stood at the four points of the com- 
pass. Glory at the east, Hope at the south. Faith at the west, Honour 
at the north. 


The Master, to clear up the matter, said : 

Four nymphs with golden forms so bright, 
Hope, Glory, Faith, and Honour hight, 

At Sakka’s bidding earthward sent, 

To Kosiya’s cell their footsteps lient. 

The maids with forms that glowed like flame 
To each of earth’s four quarters came; 

’Fore M&tali (now god confeet) 

The sage o’eijoyed one thus addressed, 

^Who art thou, nymph, like morning star, 
Illuming Eastern slaes afar? 
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Thy form in robe^ of ^Id arrayed 
Tell me thy name, 0 heavenly maid.' 

* [399] * I Glory am, man’s honoured friend, 

The sinless soul prompt to defend: 

To claim this food, lo ! here am I ; 

With this my prayer, great sage, comply. 

i bliss confer on whom I will 
And all his heart’s desire fulfil; 

High priest, my name is (ilory, know, 

On me thy heavenly food bestow.’ 


On hearing this Kosiva said : 

Men may be skilful, virtuous, wise, 

Excel in all their wits devise. 

Yet without thee they ne’er succeed; 

In this 1 blame thy evil deed. 

Another slothful, greedy, see. 

Low-born and ugly as may be: 

Blest by thy care and ricn withal 
He makes one nobly born his thrall. 

Thee then as false and dull, Glory, I recognise, 
llecklcss in courting fools and laying low the wise; 

No claim hast thou in sooth to scat or water-pot, 

Much less ambrosial food. Begone, I like thee not. 

[400] So did she straightway vanish from sight. Then holding con- 
verse with Hope he said : 

Who art thou, maiden fair, with teeth so pure and white. 

With rings of burnished gold and spangled bracelets dight, 

In ro^ of watered sheen and wearing on thy head 
A sprig like ruddy flame by tufts of kusa fra ? 

Like a wild doe all but by hunter’s arrow grazed. 

Thou lookst dull-eyed around as ’twere some creature dazed, 

O softly-glancing maid, what comrade hast thou here. 

That through lone forest glade thou strayst without a fear? 

Then she spoke this stanza : 

No comrade have 1 here, from Sakka’s heavenly home 
Masaklosusara called, an^lic-born I come: 

To claim ambrosial food Hope now apmars to th^; 

0 hearken, noble sage, and grant this ooon to mb. 

[401] On hearing this Kosiya said, **They tell me that whosoever 
pleases you, to him by accomplishing the fruition of hope you grant hope, 
and whosoever pleases you not, to him you grant it not. Success does not 
come to him through you in this case, but you bring about his destruction,” 
and by way of illustration he said : 

* Villi, which occurs also Jat, v. 402L 10, and 405. 2, is probably some part of dress. 

Compare taihvilli, v. 806. 6, explained by the scholiast as kaeehd. Cf. CuUavagga, 
z. 16, Vinaya Text$ Trantlation, ui. p. 848 (S. B. E.). 
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Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 

And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride : 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more, 

Or else escaping their lost wealth deplore. 

In hope their fields the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill; 

But should some plague, or drought afilict the soil 
No harvest will they reap for all their toil 

Ease-loviug men, led on by hope, take heart 
And for their lord’s sake play a manly part, 

Oppressed by foes on eveiy side they fall 
And fighting for their lord lose life and all. 

Grain-stores and wealth renouncing for their kin, 

Through hom aspiring heavenly bliss to win, 

Long time harsh penances they undergo, 

And by bad ways attain to state of woe. 

Deceiver of mankind, thy suit is vain, 

Thy idle craving for this boon restrain. 

No claim hast thou to seat or water-pot: 

Much less to heavenly food. Begone, 1 like thee not. 

[402] She too on being rejected straightway vanished from sight. 
Then holding converse with Faith he spoke this stanza : 

Famed nymph in blaze of glory drest. 

Standing towards the ill-omened IVest, 

Thy form in robe of gold arrayed. 

Tell me thy name, illustrious maid. 

Then she repeats a stanza : 

My name is Faith, man’s honoured friend, 

The sinless soul prompt to defend: 

To claim this food, lo ! here am I ; 

With this my prayer, great sage, comply. 

Then Kosiya said, Thcfse mortals that in believing the words of first 
one and then another do this or that, do that which they ought not to do 
more often than that which they ought to do, and verily it is all done 
through you,” and he repeated these stanzas : 

Through faith at times men freely alms dispense. 

Show self-control, restraint and abstinence: 

[403] At times aaain through thee from they fall, 

Slander and lie and ^eat and steal withal. 

With wives, chaste, faithful, and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be, 

May curb his passions well in such a cam. 

Yet in some hwlot his whole trust may place. 

Through thee, 0 Faith, adultery is rifi^ 

Forsaking^ good thou lead’st a sinfril life. 

No claim hast thou to seat or water-pot : 

Much less ambrosial food. Begone^ 1 like thee not 


^ riHeoH, Jdtaka v. 143. 19. 
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She too straightway vanished from sight. But Kosiya holding converse 
with Honour, as she stood on the north side, repeated these two stanzas : 

Like Dawn that gilds the skirts of hateful Night, 

So doth thy beauty burst upon my sight; 

[404] 0 heavenly nymph in form so passing fair. 

Tell me thy name and who thou art declare. 

Like to a tender plants whose roots are fed 
On soil o’er which devouring flames* have spread, 

Its wealth of scarlet leaves by summer breezes shed, 

Why dost thou look at me with bashful air, 

Fain as it were to speak, yet standing silent there? 

Then she uttered this stanza : 

Honour am I, man’s cherished friend. 

Who aid to righteous mortals lend; 

Lo here am I this food to claim, 

Yet scarcely dare my wish to frame; 

To woman suing counts as shame. 

On hearing this the ascetic repeated two stanzas : 

No need for thee to beg and sue. 

Receive what is thy right and due: 

I grant the boon tiiou durst not crave, 

Accept the food thou fain wouldst have. 

[405] Deign, nymph, all golden clad. I pray. 

To feast within my cell this day: 

First honouring thee with dainties rare, 

1 too this heavenly food would shore. 

Then follow some stanzas inspired by divine wisdom : 

Thus Honour, glorious nymph, at his behest 
In Kosiya’s home was welcomed as a guest: 

Fruits and perennial streams therein i^und. 

And thronging saints are in its precincts found. 

Here flowering shrubs* in a dense mass we see. 

The mango, piyal, bread-fruit, Judas-tree; 

Here sil and bright rose-apple deck the glade. 

There fig and banyan cast their holy shade. 

Here many a flower with fragrance scents the wind, 

Here peas and beans, panic and rice we find: 

Bananas everywhere rich clusters show. 

And l^mboo reeds in thickest tangle g^w. 

On the north side, hemmed in by smooth and level bank, 

And fed by purest streams, behold a sacred tank. 

There happy fish* in peace dLiport themselvM at will. 

And ’midst abunduit food ex\joy to take their fill. 

[406] There happy birds in peace e^joy abundant fare. 

Swans, herons, ospreys too, peacocks with plumage rare, 

Cuckoos and pheasants eke with ruddy geese are there. 

* fjpcmoea. 

* Virgil, Oe&rgiei i. 84. 

* Bfany trees and plants cmly known liy botanioal names have been omitted. 

« The names of many fish, for the most part unknown, are omitted. 
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Hither do lions, tigers, boars resort their thirst to slake. 

This bears, hyenas, wolves are wont their drinking-place to make. 

The buffalo, rhinoceros and gayal too are here, 

With antelope, elk, herds of swine, and red and other deer. 

And cats with ears like to a hare’s in numbers vast ap^icar. 

The mountain slopes are gaily pranked with flowers of varied shade 
And echo to the song of birds that haunt each forest glade. 

Thus did the Blessed One sing the praises of Kosiya’s hermitage. And 
now to show forth the manner of the goddess Honour’s entrance therein he 
said ; 

[407] The fair one leaning on a branch, all clothed with foliage green. 
Like lightning from a thunder-cloud straight flashed upon the scene. 

For her was set a dainty couch rich drapings at its head, 

All wrought of fragrant kusa grass, with deer-skin overspread. 

And thus to Honour, heavenly nymph, the holy hermit spake: 

‘For thy delight the couch is set; be pleased a seat to take.’ 

The ascetic then pure water from the spring 
In freshly gathered leaves with haste did bring. 

And knowing what her inmost soul would crave 
The ambrosial food to her he gladly gave. 

As in her hands the welcome gift she pre.ssed. 

The nymph thus overjoyed the saint addressed: 

* Worship to me and victory thou hast given, 

Lo ! now once more I’ll seek my native heaven.’ 

The maid intoxicate with pride of fame. 

With Kosiya’s blessing, back to Indra came, 

^And see.’ she cried, *god of the thousand eyes, 

The amorosia’s here — to me award the prize.’ 

Then Sakka and his host of angels paid 
Due honour to the peerless heavenly maid, 

And as she sat on her new seat enthroned. 

Her presence gods and men adoring owned. 

[408] ' While thus honouring her this thought occurred to Sakka, 
“ What can be the reason v^hy Kosiya refusing it to the others gave the 
ambrosia to this one alone ? ” To ascertain the reason of this he again 
sent M&tali. 

The Master, in making the matter clear, repeated this stiinz. 1 : 

So Sakka, lord of the Thirty-Three, 

Once more addressing Mfttali, 

Said, ‘Oo and bid the saint explain 
Why Honour should the ambrosia gain.’ 

In obedience to his word Matali, mounting the car called Vejayanta^ 
departed thither. 

> For koccha see Vinaya TexU, translated by Davids and Oldenberg, x. 34, and 
xn. 165. 

* Sakka’s chariot. Cf. Jdt. i, 202. 23, ii. 254. 13, xv. 355. 17, vx. 103. 6. Else- 
where it is the name of Sakka’s palace, as in v. 386. 1. 
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The Master, to explain the matter, said : 

So M&tali then launched a car to voyage through the air, 

With fittings all to match itself, in splendour wondrous fair. 

Its pole of gold, gold well relink, and all its framework built 
With ornament elaborate and overlaid with gilt 

Peacocks in gold depicted were in numbers not a few, 

Horses and cows and elephants, tigers and panthers too, 

Here antelopes and deer are seen as if prepared for fight, 

Here wrought in precious stones are jays and other birds in flight. 

To it they yoked a thousand royal steeds of golden hue. 

Each strong as youthful elephant a splendid sight to view; 

U091 Their breasts in golden network clad, with wreaths begarlanded. 
With loosened traced at a mere word, swift as the wind they sped. 

As Mfttali this lordly car ascended with a bound 
The firmament in all ten points re-echoed to the sound: 

And as he journeyed through the air, he made the world to quake. 
And sky and sea and earth with all its rocks and woods did shake. 

Right soon he gained the hermitage and wishing to declare 
Due I'everence for the holy man he left one shoulder bare, 

And speaking to this brahmin sage, a wise and learned man. 

Well trained in holy lore, 'twas thus that M&tali began : 

Hear now, 0 Kosiya, the words of Indra, heavenly king. 

As to what he is fain to leam, this message, lo! 1 bring, 

‘While Hope and Faith and Glory's claims thou wilt not recognise. 
Pray, why should Honour at thy hands alone receive the prize?’ 


[410] On hearing his words the ascetic spoke this stanza : 

Glory to me, 0 Matali, appears a ^rtial jade. 

While Faith, thou charioteer of gods, proves an inconstant maid, 

Hope ever a deceiver loves its promise to betray. 

Honour alone is stablished firm in holy virtue’s way. 

And now in praise of her virtue he said : 

Maidens that still within their homes live, ever guarded well, 

Women now past their prime, and such as still with husbands dwell. 

In one and all should fleshly lust within their heart arise. 

At Honour’s voice they check the thought and sinful passion dies. 

Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee. 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight e’en at the cost of life, 

^And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife. 

Just as the shore will stem the rush of billows from the main. 

So Honour too will oft the course of wicked folk restrain. 

Then, M&tali, to Indra quick return and make it clear. 

That saints throughout the whole wide world all Honour’s name revere. 

^ atamgitat i.e. nhtauga, perhaps the Greek trupa^pos, 

3 The scholiast would take it thus: *Aud rallying round their rescued lord once 
more renew the strife.* 
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[411] On hearing this M&tali repeated this stanza : 

Who was it, Kosija, that did susnest this view to thee, 

Was it great Indra, Brahma, or Paj&pati^ maybe? 

This Honour, mishty sage, be sure, to India owes her birth, 

And in the angel-world she ranks foremost of all in worth. 

While he was still speaking, at that very instant Kosiya became subject 
to re-birth. Then M&tali said to him, Kosiya, thy aggregate of life* is 
passing from thee : thy practice of charity* is ended. What hast thou to 
do with the world of men? We will now go to the angel- world,” and 
being minded to conduct him thither he spoke this stanza : 

Come now, O saint, and straightway mount the car so dear to me, 

And let me lead thee to the heaven where reign the Thirty-Three. 

Indra is longing sore for thee, to India’s self akin, 

To-day thy way to fellowship with Indra thou shalt win. 

While M&tali was yet still speaking, Kosiya passing away came into 
existence in the ranks of the gods without the intervention of parents* and 
mounting up took his stand upon the celestial car. Then M&tali con- 
ducted him into the presence of Sakka. Sakka on seeing him was glad at 
heart and gave him his own daughter Honour to wife, as his chief consort, 
and conferred on him a boundless sovereignty. 


On perceiving the state of thin« the Master said, ** It is the merit of some 
illustrious beings that is thus purined,” and he repeated the final stanza : 

’Tis thus the acts of holy men to happy issue lead, 

And evermore abides the fruit of meritorious deed. 

[41S] Whoso beheld the ambrosial food to Honour that was given. 

Straight passed away to fellowship with Indra, lord of heaven. 

The Master here ended his discourse with these words, “Not now only. 
Brethren, but of old also I converted this nig^rdly fellow who was a confirms 
miser,” and so seeing he identified the Birth »us : “At that time Uppalavanu& 
was the nymph Honour, a Brother of lordly generosity was Kosiya, Anuruddha 
was Paficasikha, Ananda M&tali, Kassapa Suriya, Moggall&na Canda, Sariputta 
Nftrada, and I myself was Sakka. 

^ The same three gods ooour in Jat, vx. 668. Paj&pati here is clearly distinct from 
Brahma. 

* Jataka z. 106, English version. 

* With ddnadhamma compare deyyadkamma, the usual term in Buddhist inscriptions 
for a pious gift or votive offering. 

* qpapdtika is a. being who springs into existence without the intervention of 
parents and, as it were, uncaused and seeming to appear by chance, but really due to 
the Iparma of a being who has passed away elsewhere. Buddhut Sutiat, p. 818 (S.B.B. 
xi.>. 
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No. 636. 

Ku]91la-jataka\ 

“ Thu u the report and the fame thereof,*' This was a story told by the Master, 
while dwelling mide lake Kupftla, concerning live hundred Brethren who were 
overwhelmed with discontent. Here follows the sto^ in due order. The S&kiya 
and Koliya tribes had the river RohinI which flows between the cities of 
Kai>ilavatthu and Koliya confined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. In the month JetthamQla^ when the crops began to 
flag and droop, the labourers from amongst the dwellers of both cities 
assembled together. Then the people of Koliya said, Should this water 
be drawn off* on both sides, it will not prove sufficient for both us and you. 
But our crops will thrive with a single watering ; give us then the water.” The 
people of Kapilavatthu said, *‘When you have filled your garners with corn, we 
shall hardly nave the courage to come with ruddy gold, emeralds and copper coins, 
and with bukets and sacks in our hands, to hang about your doors. Our crops 
too will thrive with a single watering; give us the water.” “We will not give it,” 
they said. “Neither will we,” said the others. As words thus ran high, one of 
them rose up and struck another a blow, and he in turn struck a third and thus 
it was that what with interchanging blows and spitefully touching on the origin 
of their princely families they increased the tumult. The Koliya labourers said, 
“Be off with your people of Kapilavatthu [413], men who like aogs, jackals, and 
such like beasts, cohabited with their own sisters. What will their elephants and 
horses, their shields and spears avail against us?” The S&kiya labourers replied, 
“N«^, do YOU, wretched lepers’, be off with your children, destitute ana ill- 
conditioned fellows, who like brute beasts had their dwelling in a hollow jujube 
tree (Jboli), What shall their elephants and horses, their spears and shields avail 
against us?” So they went and told the councillors appointed to such services 
and they reported it to the princes of their tribes. Then the S&kiyas said, “We 
will show them how strong and mighty are the men who cohabited with their 
sisters,” and they sallied forth, ready for the frav. And the Kolivas said, “ We will 
show them how strong and mighty are they who dwelt in the hollow of a jujube 
tree,” and they too sallied forth ready for the fight. But other teachers tell the story 
thu^ “When the female slaves of the S&kiyas and Kolivas came to the river to 
fetch water, and throwing the coils of cloth that they earned on their heads upon 
the ground were seated and pleasantly conversing, a certain woman took another’s 
cloth^, thinking it was her own ; and when owing to this a quarrel arose, each 
claiming the coil of cloth as hers, gradually the people of the two cities, the serfs 
and the labourers, the attendants, headmen, councillors and viceroys, all of them 
sallied forth ready for battle.” But the former version being found in many com- 
mentaries and being plausible is to be accepted rather than the other. Now it 
was at eventide that they would be sallying forth, ready for the fray. At that 
time the Blessed One was dwelling at Sftvatthi, and at dawn of day while contem- 
plating the world he beheld them setting out to the fight, and on seeing them he 
wondered whether if he were to go there the quarrel would cease, and he made 

’ The teat of this Birth Story is not very satisfactory, and in many places it is 
almost impossible to distingnish the words of the stoxy itself from the explanations of 
the oommentaxy. Compare Jdt, z. No. 74, Rukkhadhamma»Jdtaka and Dhaimmapada, 
p. 851 ; also Hardy^s Manual, pp. 184—140. * 

* May and June. 

’ Compare Rogers* translation of Buddhaghoeha'e Parablee, Ch. xxvi., for an account 
of Qotama’s Cunily. 
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up his mind and thought, ** 1 will go there and, to quell this feud, 1 will relate 
three Birth Stories, and after that the quarrelling will cease. Then after telling 
two Birth Stories, to illustrate the blessings of union, I will teach them the 
Attadanda^ Sutta and after hearing my sermon the people of the two cities will 
each of them bring into my presence two hundred and fifty youths, and I shall 
admit them to holy orders and there will be a huge gatnering.” Thus after 
performing his toilet, he went his rounds in S&vatthi for alms, and on his return, 
after taking his meal, at eventide he issued forth from his Perfumed Chamber 
and without saying a word to any man he took his bowl and robe and went hy 
himself and sat cross-legged in the air between the two hosts. And seeing it 
was an occasion to startle them, to create darkness he sat there emitting (dark- 
blue)* rays from his hair. Then when their hearts were troubled he revealed 
himself and emitted the six-coloured rays. The people of Kapilavatthu on seeing 
the Blessed One thought, **The Master, our noble kinsman, is come. Can he 
have seen the obligation laid upon us to fight?” Now that the Master has come, 
it is impossible for us to discharge a weapon against the person of an enemy,” 
[4141 and they threw down their arms, saying, ‘^Let the Koliyas slay us or roast 
us alive.” The Kolivas acted in exactly the same way. Then the Blessed One 
alighted and seated himself on a magnificent Buddha throne, set in a charming 
^t on a bed of sand, and he shone with the incomparable glory of a Buddha. 
The kings too saluting the Blessed One took their seats. Then the Master, though 
he knew it right well, asked, “Why are ye come here, mighty kings?” “Holy 
Sir,” they answered, “we are come, neither to see this river, nor to disport our- 
selves, but to get up a fight.” “ What is the quarrel about, sires?” “About the 
water.” “What is the water worth?” “Very little. Holy Sir.” “What is the 
earth worth?” “It is of priceless value.” “What are warrior chiefs worth?” 
“They too are of priceless value.” “Why on account of some worthless water 
are you for destroying chiefs of high worth?” “Verily, there is no satisfaction in 
this quarrel, but owing to a feud, sire, between a certain tree-sprite and a black 
lion a grudge was set up, which has reached down to this present aeon,” and 
with these words he told them the Phandana* Birth. Then he said, “There 
ought not to be this blind following^ of one another. A host of quadrupeds in a 
region of the Himalayas, extending to three thousand leagues, following one 
another at the word of a hare, all rushed headlong into the great sea. Therefore 
this following one of another ought not to be,” and so saying he related the 
Daddabha* Birth. Moreover he said, “Sometimes the feeble see the weak 
points of the mighty, at other times the powerful see the weak points of the 
tbeble, and a quail, a hen-bird, once killed a royal elephant,” and he related the 
Latukika* Birth. Thus to appease the quarrel he told three Birth Stories, and 
to illustrate the efiects of unity he told two Birth Stories. “In the case of such 
as dwell together in unity, no one finds any opening for attack,” and so saying he 
told the Riukhadhamma^ Birth. He also said, “Against such as were at unity, 
no one could find a loophole for attack, but when they quarrelled one with 
another, a certain hunter brought about their destruction and went off with 
them: verily there is no satisfaction in a quarrel,” and with these words he 
related the Vattoka Birth*. After he had thus related these five Birth Stories, 
he finished up by reciting the Attadanda Sutta. Becoming believers the 
kings said, “Had not the Master come, we' should have slain one another and 
set flowing rivers of blood. It is owing to the Master that we are alive. But 
if the Master had adopted the lay life, the realm of the four great island- 
continents, together with two thousand lesser islands, would have passed into 

^ Sutta-Nipdta, iv. 15, p. 173. 

^ Jdt. I. p. 827, nilaramsim vistajijetvd, 

* JdL IV. No. 475. * parapdtti, cf. Jdt. in. 77. 27. 

* Jat. 111 . No. 322. • Jdt. iii. No. 357. 

' Jdt. I. No. 74. 

* Vol. 1 . No. 88, Sammodamatia- Jdtaka^ is what is called Vaff aka- Jdtaka in the text. 
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his hands and he would have had more than a thousand sons. Moreover he 
would have had an escort of warrior lords. But foregoing this glory he gave 
up the world [415] and attained to Perfect Wisdom. Now too let him wander 
forth with a following of warrior lords.” So the two i>eoples each of them offered 
him two hundred and fifty princes. The Blessed One after ordaining them 
retired to a great forest. From the next day onward, escorted by them, he goes 
his rounds for alms in the two cities, sometimes in Kapilavatthu, at other times 
in Koliya, and the people of both cities paid him great honour. Amongst these 
men, who were ordained not so much for their own pleasure ah out of respect to 
the Teacher, spiritual discontent sprang up. And their former wives to stir up 
their discontent .sent such and such messages to them, and they grew yet more 
dissatisfied. The Blessed One on reflection discovered how discontented they 
were and thought, “These Brethren, though living with a Buddha like me, are 
discontented. I wonder what kind of pi'eaching would be profitable to thern”; 
and he bethought him of the religious discourse of Kiinala. Then this notion 
struck him, “1 will conduct these Brethren to the Himalayas and after illus- 
tratine the sins connected with womankind by the Kuniiia story and removing 
their discontent, I will bestow upon them the first stage of Sanctification.” So 
in the morning putting on his under garment and taking his alms bowl and robes 
he went his rounds in Kapilavatthu, and having return^ and taken his noonday 
meal, when the repast was finished, he addressed these five hundred Brethren 
and asked, “Was the delightful region of the Himalayas ever seen by^ou before?” 
They said, “Nay, holy sir?” “Will you go on pilgrimage to the Himalayas?” 
“Holy sir, we have no supernatural powers; how should we go?” “But 
supposing some one were to take you with him, would you go?” “Yes, sire.” 
The Master by his miraculous power caught them all up with him in the air and 
transported them to the Himalayas and standing in the sky he pointed out to 
them in a pleasant tract of the Himalaya.s various mountains, Golden Mount, 
Jewel Mount, Vermilion Mount, Collyrium Mount, Table-land Mount, Crystal 
Mount, and five great rivers, and the lake.s, Kannamundaka, Kathakftra, Slhap- 
nap&ta, Chaddanta, Tiyaggala, Anotatta and Kunala, seven lakes in all. Tne 
Himalaya is a vast region, five hundred leagues in height, three thousand 
leagues in breadth. This charming part of it by his mighty power did he 
show them, and the dwelling places that were built there, the quadrupeds 
too, troops of lions, tigers, elephants and so forth did he show from this place 
— sacred closes and other pleasances, flowering and fruit-bearing trees, nocks 
of all manner of birds, water and land plants, — on the east side of Himalaya 
a golden table land, on the west side a vermilion one. From the first sight of 
these chaiining regions, the passionate longing of these Brethren for their former 
wives passed off. Then the Master with these Brethren [416] alighting from 
the air on the west side of Himalaya on a rocky plateau sixty leagues in extent, 
in Red Valley three leagues long, beneath a s&f tree covering seven leagues and 
lasting a whole aeon, the Master, I say, escorted by these Brethren, emitting 
the six-coloured rays and stirring up the depths of Ocean and blazing like the 
sun took his seat, and speaking with a voice sweet as honey he thus addressed 
these Brethren: “Brethren, inquire of me about some marvel ye have never 
seen before in this Himalaya.” At that moment two spotted cuckoos, seizing a 
stick at both ends in their mouths, in the centre of it had placed their lord. 
Eight cuckoos in front and eight behind, eight on the right ana eight on the left, 
ei^t below and eight above, thus casting a shadow over their lord as they 
escorted him, were flying through the air. These Brethren on seeing this flock 
of birds asked the Master, “What, sir, is the meaning of these birds ? ” “Brethren,” 
he said, “this is an ancient custom of our family, a tradition set up by me; in a 
former age they thus escorted me. Now at that time there was a vast gathering 
of these birds. Three thousand five hundred young hen-birds escorted me. 
Gradually wasting away the flock has become such as you see.” “In what kind 
of forest did they escort you, sir?” Then the Master said, “Well, hearken. 
Brethren,” and reeling it to mind he told a story of the past and thus taught 
them. 
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This is the report and the fame thereof : a region yielding from its soil 
all manner of herbs, overspread with many a tangle of flowers, ranged 
over by the elephant, gayal, buffalo, deer, yak, spotted antelope, rhinoceros, 
elk, lion, tiger, panther, bear, wolf, hyena, otter^ kadali antelope, wild 
cat, long-eared hare, inhabited by numberless herds of different kinds of 
elephants^ and frequented by various kinds of deer*, and haunted by 
horse-faced yakkhas, sprites, goblins and ogres, overspread with a thicket 
of trees blooming at the top with flowers, stalked and high-standing, and 
pithless*, re-echoing to the cries of hundreds of birds, all mad with joy, 
ospreys, partridges, elephant-birds, peacocks, pheasants, Indian cuckoos ^ 
adorned and covered with hundreds of mineral substances, collyrium, 
arsenic, yellow orpiment, vermilion, gold and silver — it was in such a 
delightful forest lived the bird Kunala [417]: very bright was it and 
covered with gay feathers. This Kunala bird had three thousand five 
hundred hen-birds in attendance on him. Then two birds seizing a stick 
in their mouths seated the Kiin&la bird between them and flew up, fearing 
lest fatigue in the course of the long distance should cause him to move 
from his position and he should fall. Five hundred young birds fly below, 
for they thought, ** If this Kunala bird should fall from his perch, we will 
catch him in our wings.” Other five hundred birds fly above him, for 
fear lest the heat should scorch Kunala. Five hundred birds fly on either 
side of him, to prevent cold or heat, grass or dust, wind or dew from 
coming nigh him. Five hundred fly in front of him, lest cowherds or 
neat-herds, grass-cutters, or stick-gatherers or foresters should strike 
Ku^la with stick or potsherd, with fist or clod, with staff or knife or 
gravel, or lest Kun&la should come into collision with shrub or creeper or 
tree, with post or rock, or with some powerful bird. Five hundred fly 
behind, addressing him with gentle, kindly words, in charming, sweet 
tones, lest Kun&la should grpw weary, sitting there. Five hundred birds 
fly hither and thither, bringing a variety of fruits from different kinds of 
trees, lest Kunala should be distressed with hunger. Then the birds 
swiftly transport Kui^a for his satisfaction from pleasance to pleasance, 
from garden to garden, from one river’s bank to another, from mountain 
peak to mountain peak, from one mango grove to another, from rose-apple 
orchard to rose-apple orchard, from one bread-fruit grove to another, from 
one cocoa-nut plantation to another. So Ku^la day by day escoi*ted by 
these birds thus upbraids them : [418] ** Perish, ye vile creatures, yea, 
perish utterly, ye thievish, knavish creatures, heedless, flighty and un- 
grateful as ye are, like the wind going wheresoever ye list.” 

1 udddrakd. For the form compare mdr;jdraka, a oat. * Specified in the text 

’ amqifa. For this word oompaze Taittiripa Saihhita, vn. 5. 12, 2. 

^ I have omitted the names of three birds, pardbMUa, eelavaka, bhimkdra, whieh 
are not found in the dictionaries. 
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[419] After these words the Master said, ** Surely, Brethren, even when 1 was 
in an animal form, 1 knew well the ingratitude, the wiles, the wickedness and 
immorality of women- folk, and at that time so far from being in their power 
I kept them under my control,” and when by these words he had removM the 
spiritual discontent of these Brethren, the Master held his peace. At this 
moment two black cuckoos came to this spot, raising^their lord aloft on the stick, 
while others in fours flew below and on every side of him. On seeing them, the 
Brethren asked the Master of them and he said, *^Of old, Brethren, I had a 
friend, a roval cuckoo, named Punpamukha, and such was the tradition in his 
family,” and in answer to the Brethren’s question, just as before, he said : 


On the eastern side of this same Himalaya, the king of mountains, are 
green-flowing streams, having their source in slight and gentle mountain 
slopes ; in a fri^^rant, charming, bright spot, blooming with the beauty of 
lotuses, blue, white, and the hundred-leafed, the white lily and the tree 
of paradise, [420] in a region overrun and beautified with all manner of 
trees ^ and flowering shrubs and creepers, resounding with the cries of 
swans, ducks and geese, inhabited by troops of monks and ascetics, and 
such as are possessed of magical or supernatural powers, and haunted by 
high angelic beings, demons, goblins, ogres, heavenly minstrels, fairies and 
mighty serpents — verily it was in such a charming forest-thicket that the 
royal cuckoo Punnamukha dwelt. Very sweet was his voice, and his 
laughing eyes were as the eyes of one intoxicated with joy. Three thousand 
five hundred hen-birds followed in the train of this cuckoo Punnamukha. 
So two birds seizing a stick in their mouths and seating Pun^mukha in 
the middle of it fly up into the air, fearing lest fatigue, &c.' [421] Then 

did Puwamukha, escorted by these birds by day, thus sing their praises, 
saying, ** Bravo, my sisters, this act of yours well becomes high-bom 
ladies, in that ye do service to your lord.” Then in truth the cuckoo 
Punnamukha drew nigh to the place where sat the bird Kunala, and the 
birds in attendance upon Kun&la saw him, and while he was yet afar off 
they drew nigh to Punnamukha and thus accosted him ; “ Friend Punna- 
mukha, Kun&la here is a fierce bird and has a rough tongue. Haply by 
your help we may win kindly speech from him.” “Haply we may, 
ladies,” he said. And so saying, he drew nigh to Kun&la, and after a 
kindly greeting he sat respectfully on one side and thus addressed Kun&la : 
“Wherefore dost thou, friend KurAla, behave so ill to these high-born 
ladies of rank, though they themselves are well-conducted. One ought, 
friend Kui^la, to speak pleasantly even to ladies who are themselves 
ungracious in speech : much more to such as are gracious.” When he had 
so spoken, Ku^a abused Pun^mukha after this manner, saying, “Perish, 
vile wretch, yea, perish utterly. Who is to be found like you, won over 

1 The translation here omits a long list of trees, etc., known for the most part, if 
at all, by their botanical equivalents in Latin. 

> Here follows a long passage already given i upra, p. 222. 
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by the prayers of womenfolk On being thus reprotlched the cuckoo 
Punnamukha [422] turned back. Then surely in no long time afterwards 
severe sickness attacked Punnamukha, and extreme sufTeriiig from a 
bloody flux set in, bringing him nigh unto death. Then this thought 
occurred to the birds in attendance upon the cuckoo Punnamukha : This 
cuckoo is ill ; perad venture he may be raised up from his sickness.” So 
leaving him quite alone they drew nigh to where the bird Kunala was. 
Kunala spied these birds coming from afar, and on seeing them thus 
addressed them, “Where, wretches, is your lord?” Friend Kunida, they 
said, “ Punu^mukha is sick : perhaps he may be raised up from his sick- 
ness.” When they had so spoken, the bird Kunala cursed them thus: 
“ Perish, ye wretches, yea, perish utterly, ye thievish, knavish, heedless, 
flighty creatures, ungrateful for kindness done to you, going like the wind 
whithersoever ye list.” So saying, he drew nigh to where the cuckoo 
Punnamukha was and thus addressed him : “ Ho ! friend Punnamukha.” 
“Ho! friend Kunala,*’ he replied. Then the bird Kun&la seized the 
cuckoo Punnamukha with his wings and beak and raising him up gave 
him all manner of medicines to drink. So the sickness of the cuckoo was 
relieved. [423] And when Punnamukha was well, the birds returned 
and Kun&la for a few days gave Punnamukha wild fruits to cat, and when 
he had recovered his strength, he said, “ Now friend, you are well again ; 
continue to dwell with your attendant birds, and I will return to my own 
place of abode.” Then Punnamukha said to him, “They left me when I 
was extremely ill and flew away. I have no need of these rogues.” On 
hearing this the Great Being said, “Well then, friend, I will tell you of 
the wickedness of womenfolk,” and he took Punnamukha and brought him 
to the Red Valley on a slope of the Himalayas and sat down on a rock of 
red arsenic at the foot of a sal tree, seven leagues in extent, while Punna- 
mukha with his following sat on one side. Throughout all the Himalayas 
went a heavenly proclama^n, “ To-day Kunala, king of birds, seated on 
a rock of red arsenic in the Himalayas, with all the charm of a Buddha 
will preach the Law : hearken to him.” [424] By proclaiming it, one to 
another, the gods of the six Kamavacara worlds heard of it and for the most 
part assembled together : many deities too in the forest, serpents, garudas, 
and vultures proclaimed the fact. At that time Ananda, king of the 
vultures, with a following of ten thousand vultures dwelt upon Vulture 
Peak. And oh bearing the commotion he thought, “I will listen to the 
preaching of the Law,” and came with his followers and sat apart. 
Narada too the ascetic with the five Supernatural Faculties, dwelling in 
the Himalaya region, witli his following of ten thousand ascetics, on 
hearing this heavenly proclamation, thought, “My friend Kunala, they 

> The scholiast seems to take the passage thus. Perhaps it may be rendered, 

“ Who is this (paragon) thus described by you, a henpecked creature that you are? “ 
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8 ^ 7 , will speak of the faults of womenkind : I too must listen to his 
exposition,” and accompanied by a thousand ascetics he travelled thither 
by his supernatural power and sat on one side apart. There was a great 
gathering like that which assembles to hear the teaching of Buddhas. 
Then the Great Being, with the knowledge of one who remembers his 
former births, making Punnamukha a personal witness, related a circum- 
stance seen in a former existence, connected with the faults of women. 
The Master, making the matter clear, said : Then the bird Kun&la thus 
addressed the cuckoo Punnamukha, who had recently been raised up from 
a bed of sickness : ** Friend Punnamukha, I have seen Kanha, her that 
had a double parentage* and five husbands*, and whose affection was set 
upon a sixth man, a headless*, crippled dwarf.” Here too we have a 
further verse: 

In ancient story KaphS, it is said, 

A single maid to princes five was wed. 

Insatiate still she lusted for yet more 

And with a hump-backed dwarf she played the whore. 

** 1 have seen, friend Punnamukha, the case of a female ascetic named 
Saccatapavi, who dwelt in a cemetery and gave away even a fourth meal. 
She sinned with a goldsmith. I witnessed too, friend Punnamukha, the 
case of K&kati^, the wife of Yenateyya, who dwelt in the midst of the sea 
and yet sinned with Natakuvera. 1 have seen, friend Punnamukha, the 
fairhaired Kuraiigavl* [425], who though in love with £)akam&ra sinned 
with Chalangakum&ra and Dhanantevasl. This too was known to me, 
how the mother* of Brahmadatta, forsaking the king of Kosala, sinned 
with Paflcalacanda. These and other women went wrong, and one should 
not put trust in women nor praise them. As the earth is impartially 
affected towards all the world, bearing wealth for all, a home for all sorts 
and conditions of men (good and bad alike), all-enduring, unshaken, 
immovable, so also is it with women (in a bad sense). A man should not 
trust them. 

As lion fed upon raw flesh and blood, 

With his five 7 paws fierce ravening for food, 

In others’ hurt will his chief pleasure find— 

Such like are women. Man, beware their kind. 

Yerily, friend Punnamukha, these creatures are not mere harlots, 
wenches or street-walkers, they are not so much strumpets as murderesses 

1 i.e. the kings of Kosala and Kasi, the real and the putative father. 

> The names of the five husbands are given : Ajjuna, Nakula, Bbimasena, 
Tudhitthila, Sahadeva. 

* Meaning, * with head crushed down into his body.' 

« Jat. m. No. 827. 

s Compare Tawney’s Kathd Sarit Sdgara^ zx. 491—492. 

* Beading mata ohaya Ko$alarajanam, 

7 The lion’s mouth is the fifth paw: 
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— I mean these harlots, wenches, and street-walkers*. Thej are like 
unto robbers with braided locks, like a poisoned drink, like merchants 
that sing their own praises, crooked like a deer’s horn, evil-tongued like 
snakes, like a pit that is covered over, insatiate as hell, as hard to satisfy 
as a she-ogre, like the all-rapacious Yama, all-devouring like a flame, 
sweeping all before it as a river, like the wind going where it lists, 
undiscriminating like mount Neru*, fruiting perennially like a poison 
tree.” Here too occurs a further verse: 

Like poisoned draught or robber fell, crooked as 'horn of stag, 

Like serpent evil-tongued^ are they, as merchant apt to brag. 

Murderous as covered pit, like Hell’s insatiate maw are they. 

As goblin greedy or like Death that carries all away. 

Devouring like a flame are they, mighty as wind or flood, 

Like Neru’s golden peak that aye confuses^ bad and good, 

Pernicious as a poison-tree they fivefold ruin bring 
On household gear, wasters of wealth and every precious thing. 

Once upon a time, they say, Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing to his 
having an army, seized on the kingdom of Kosala, slew its king and 
carried off his chief queen, who was then pregnant [426], to Benares and 
there made her his consort. By and bye she gave birth to a daughter, 
and as the king had neither son nor daughter of his own begetting, he was 
greatly pleased and said, **Fair lady, choose some boon at my hands.” 
She accepted the boon but reserved her choice. Now they named the 
young princess Kanh&. So when she was grown up, her mother said, 
** Dear child, your father offered me a boon, which I accepted but put off 
my choice : do you now choose whatever you like.” From the excess of 
her passion breaking through maidenly shame she said to her mother. 
Nothing else is lacking to me; get him to hold an assembly* to choose me 
a husband.” The mother repeated this to the king. The king said, ** Let 
her have whatever she wishes,” and he had an assembly for choosing a 
husband proclaimed. In the palace yard a host of men assembled, 
arrayed in all their splendour. Kanha, who with a basket of flowers in 
her hand stood looking out of an upper lattice window, approved of no 
single one of them. Then Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila, 
Sahadeva, of the family of king Pandu, these .five sons of king P&ndu, 

1 The Boholiast takes gatnaniyo as equivalent to vetiyo, 

^ Jat, vol. in. No. 879, Neru-jdtaka. Like Mt Neru, reflecting a golden hue on all 
objects alike. 

* One MS. for dujjivha reads dtyivha * double-tongued.* 

< Ndvoiamdkata can scarcely be right. The commentary gives as the epithet to 
Neru nibbUesakdrd. One reading gives ndvaiarndgntd, speeding like a ship. 

B Svayamvara was the public choice of a husband by a princess from a number of 
suitors assembled for the purpose. In the Mahdbhdrata we have an account of the 
Svayamvara of Draupadl, daughter of the king of Paficala, 'afterwards the common 
wife of the five Pindu princes. 
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I say, after receiving instruction in arts at Takkasilft from a world- 
fam^ teacher, travelling about with the idea of mastering local customs, 
arrived at Benares, and hearing a commotion in the city and learning in 
answer to their inquiry what it was all about, they came and stood all five 
of them in a row, in appearance like so many golden statues. Kanh& on 
seeing them fell in love with all five, as they stood before her, and threw 
a wreathed coil of flowers on the head of all the five and said, Dear 
mother, I choose these five men.'* The queen told this to the king. The 
king, because he had given her the choice, did not say, ** You cannot do 
this,” but was greatly vexed. On asking however what was their origin 
and whose sons they were, when he learned that they were sons of 
king P&ndu, he paid them great honour and gave them his daughter to 
wife, and by the force of her passion she won the affection of these five 
princes in her seven-storied palace. Now she had as an attendant a hump- 
backed cripple, and when by the force of passion she had won the hearts of 
the five princes, as soon as they had gone forth from the palace, finding 
her opportunity and fired by lust she sinned with the hump>backed slave, 
and conversing with him she said, ** There is no one dear to me like you ; 

I will slay these princes and have your feet smeared in the blood from 
their throats.” And when she was in the company of the eldest of the 
royal brothers, she would say, You are dearer to me than those other four. 
For your sake I would even sacrifice my life. At my father's death I will 
bestow the kingdom on you alone.” But when she was in the company of 
the others, she acted in just the same way. They were greatly pleased 
with her, thinking, ** She is fond of us and owing to this the sovereignty 
will be ours.” One day she was sick, and gathering about her, one sat 
chafing her head, and the rest each of them a hand or foot, while the 
hump-back sat at her feet. To the eldest brother, prince Ajjuna, who was 
chafing her head, she made a sign with her head, implying, “No one is 
dearer to me than you are: so long as I live 1 shall live for you and at my 
father's death I will bestow the kingdom on you,” and so she won his 
heart. To the others too she made signs with hand or foot to the same 
effect. But to the hump-back she made a sign with her tongue which said, 

“ You only are dear to me: for your sake shall I live.” All of them, owing 
to what had been said by her before, knew what was meant by this sign. 
But while the rest of them each recognised the sign given to himself, 
prince Ajjuna [427] when he saw the motions of hand, foot or tongue, 
thought, “ As in my case, so also with the others, by this sign some token 
must be given, and there must be Some intimacy with this hump-backed 
fellow ” ; so going outside with his brothers he asked, “ Did you see the 
lady with five husbands making a sign with her head to me V* “ Yes, we 
did.” “ Do you know the meaning of it 1 *' “ We do not.” “ The meaning 
of it was so and so : do you know what was meant by the sign given you 
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with hand or footf” Yes, we know.” *^In the same way she gave me 
too a sign. Do you know the meaning of the sign given to the hump- 
baok by a motion of her tongue ) ” “ We do not know.” Then he told 
them, ** With him too she has sinned.” And when they did not believe 
him, he sent for the hump>back and asked him, and he told him all about 
it. When they heard what he had to say, they all lost their passionate 
love for her. “Ah ! surely,” they said, “womankind is evil and vicious. 
Leaving men like us, nobly born and blest by fortune, she goes wrong with 
a disgusting, loathsome, hump-backed fellow like this. Who that is wise 
will find any pleasure in consorting with women so shameless and wicked 
as this?” Thus censuring womenfolk in many a turn the five princes 
thought, “We have had enough of married life,” and retired into the 
Himalayas, and after going through the Kasina rite, at the end of their life 
they fared according to their deeds. Kunala the bird-king was prince 
Ajjuna, and it was for this reason that in setting forth anything that he 
himself had seen, he began his story with the words “ I saw.” In relating 
other things that he had seen of old he used the same words, and here 
follows an explanation of an incident given in the first introductory story. 

Once upon a time, they say, a white ^ nun named Saccatapavl had a hut 
of leaves built in a cemetery near Benares, and living there she abstained 
from four out of live meals, and throughout the city her fame^was blazed 
abroad like as it were that of the Moon or Sun, and natives of^ Benares, if 
they sneezed or stumbled, said, “ Praise be to Saccatapavi.” Now on the 
first day of a festival some goldsmiths had a tent erected in a certain 
spot where a crowd was gathered, and bringing fish, meat, strong drink, 
perfumes, wreaths and the like, they started a drinking bout. Then a 
certain goldsmith, who was addicted to drink, in vomiting said, “ Praise 
be to Saccatapavi.” On a certain wise man amongst them saying, “Alas ! 
blind fool, you are paying^honour to a fickle-minded woman — Oh! you 
are a fool,” he replied, “ Friend, speak not thus, nor be guilty of a deed 
that leads to hell.” Then the wise man said, “You fool, hold your tongue. 
Lay a wager with me for a thousand crowns and on the seventh day from 
this, seated in this very spot, 1 will deliver into your hands Saccatapavi 
in splendid apparel and made merry with strong drink [428] and I too 
will have a good drink myself with her: so unstable are womenkind.” 
He said, “You will not be able to do so,” and took his wager for a 
thousand crowns. So he told the other goldsmiths, and early next 
morning, disguised as an ascetic, our wise man made his way into the 
cemetery, and not far from her place of abode stood worshipping the 
Sun. She saw him as she was setting out to collect alms, and thought, 
“Surely this must be an ascetic with miraculous powers. I dwell on one 

^ ff eofamani. Amongst the Jains is an order of white-robed asoetios called ivetdm- 
haroi. Gpmpare onr White Friare. 
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side of the cemetery, but he in the centre of it : his heart must be full of a 
holy. calm. I will pay my respects to him.” So she drew nigh to him and 
saluted him, but he neither looked nor spoke. On the next day he acted in 
the same way. But on the third day when she saluted him, he looked down 
and said, ‘‘ Depart.” On the fourth day he spoke kindly to her and said. 
Are you not tired begging for alms f *’ She thought. ” I have had a kind 
greeting,” and departed well pleased. On the fifth day she received a still 
kinder gi'eeting and after sitting awhile she saluted him and went her ways. 
But on the sixth day she came and saluted him as he sat thera He said, 
** Sister, what in the world is this great noise of song and music in Benares 
to-day?” She answered, *‘Holy Sir, do you not know that a festival is 
proclaimed in the city and this is the sound of those that make merry 
there?” Pi'etending not to know he said, Yes, this doubtless is the noise 
1 hear.” Then he asked, “How many meals. Sister, do you omit to take?” 
“ Four, Sir,” she said, “ and how many do you omit ? ” “ Seven, Sister,” 

but in this he spoke falsely, for he used to eat alli day and night. Then he 
asked, “ How many years is it since you took religious vows ? ” And when 
she said, “ Twelve, and how many since you took orders ? ” he answered, 
“ This is the sixth year.” Then he asked, “ Sister, have you attained to a 
holy calm?” “ I have not, Sir. Have you?” “ Neither have we,” he said. 
“ We get, Sister, neither the joy of sensual pleasure, nor the bliss of 
renunciation. What is it to us that hell is hot? Let us follow in the way 
of the multitude : 1 will become a house-holder, and as 1 own the treasure 
which belonged to my mother, I shall come to no harm.” On hearing 
what he said, through her want of stability she conceived a passion for 
him and said, “ 1 too, sir, feel spiritual discontent : if you do not reject me, 
I too will keep house with you.” So he said to her, “1 will not reject 
you: you shall be my wife.” Then he brought her into the city and 
cohabited with her. And going to the drinking booth with her he himself 
took strong drink and handed her over to his friends the worse for liquor. 
So that other fellow lost his wager of a thousand ci*owns, and she was blest 
with numerous sons and daughters by the goldsmith. At that time Kunftla 
was the goldsmith' and in telling the story he began with the words “1 saw.” 

In the second tale is a story of the past which is told at length in the 
Fourth Book in the K&kati* Birth Story. Now at this time K unala was 
the Garuda, and this is the reason why in illustrating what he had seen 
with his own eyes he began with the words “ 1 saw.” In the third story 
once upon a time Brahmadatta slew the king of Kosala and seized on his 
kingdom. Carrying off his chief queen, who was big with child, he returned 
to Benares, and, though he knew her condition, he made her his queen 
consort. When her time was fully come she gave birth to a son like an 
image of gold. And the queen thought, “ When he is grown up, the king 
^ Beading tMjpulto, * Vpl* xu. No. 827, £. V. p. 60. 
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of Benares will say [429], * He is a son of my enemy : what is he to me 9 ’ 
and will put him to death. Nay, let not my boy perish by an enemy’s 
hand.” So she said to his nurse, ” Cover this child, my dear, with a coarse 
cloth and go and lay him in the charnel ground.” The nurse did so and 
after bathing returned home. The king of Kosala too after death was 
bom in the form of a guardian angel of the boy, and by his divine power 
a she- goat belonging to a goat-herd, who was keeping his flock in this spot, 
on seeing the child conceived an affection for him and after giving him 
milk to suck wandered off for a bit, and then came back twice, thrice or 
even four times, and gave him suck. The goat-herd, on seeing what the 
goat was about, came to the spot, and when he saw the child conceived an 
affection for it and brought it to his wife. Now she was childless and 
therefore had no milk to give him. So the she-goat continued to give it 
suck. From that day two or three goats died every day. The goat-herd 
thought, ** If this boy goes on being tended by us, all our goats will perish. 
What is he to us 9 ” Then he laid him in an earthenware vessel, covering 
him up with another, and smeared his face all over, without leaving any 
chink, with the flour of beans, and dropped him into the river. The child 
was carried down by the stream and was found on the lower bank near 
the king’s palace by a low>caste mender of old rubbish, who was there with 
his wife, washing his face. He ran up in haste pulled the vessel out of the 
water and laid it on the bank. What have we here 9 ” he thought, and 
uncovering the vessel found the child. His wife too was childless and she 
also conceived an affection for him. So she took him home and watched 
over him. When he was seven or eight years old, his father and mother 
would take him with them when they went to the palace. When he was 
sixteen years old, the lad often went to the palace to mend old things. 
And the king and queen wnsort had a daughter named Kurangavi, a girl 
of extraordinary beauty. From the moment she set eyes upon him she fell 
in love with the youth, and not caring for any one else she constantly 
repaired to the place where he worked. From their repeatedly seeing one 
another they were mutually enamoured, and secretly within the royal 
precincts guilty relations were established. In course of time the servants 
told the king. In his rage he called his councillors together and said, 
“ Such and such acts have been committed by this low-caste fellow : con- 
sider what must be done with him.” His councillors made answer : 
“ Great is his offence ; after exacting all manner of punishment we must 
put him to death.” At this moment the lad’s father (the king of Kosala), 
who had become his guardian angel, took possession of the body of the 
youth’s mother, and under the influence of the divine being she drew nigh 
to the king and said, Sire, this youth is no low-caste fellow. He is the 
son bom to me by the king of Kosala. In saying that my boy was dead, 
1 lied to you. Knowing him to be the child of your enemy I gave him to 
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a nurae and had him exposed in a charnel ground. Then a goat-herd 
watched over him, but when his goats all began to die, he had him cast 
into the river, and being transported hither by the stream, he was found 
by the low-caste man who repairs old rubbish in our palace and fostered 
by him, and if you do not believe me, call for all these people and inquire 
of them.” The king summoned all of them, beginning with the nui'se, and 
learning on inquiry that the facts were as she stated, he was delighted to 
find that the youth was nobly born, and giving directions that he should take 
a bath and put on splendid apparel, he gave him his daughter in mapiage. 
Now from his having brought about the death of the goats [430] they 
named him Elakamara (Goat's Bane). Then the king assigned him a 
transport and an army and sent him off, saying, ** Go and take possession 
of the kingdom that was your father's.” So he set off with Kuranga viand 
was established on the throne. Then the king of Benares thought, ** He is 
quite uneducated,” and to instruct him in arts he sent Chalangakumara to 
be his teacher. Accepting him as his teacher he conferred on him the 
post of commander-in-chief. By and bye Kurangavi misconducted herself 
with him. And the commander-in-chief had an attondant named Dha- 
nantev&si, and he sent by his hand robes and other adornments to Kurah- 
gavi, and she went wrong with him too. So vicious and immoral are 
wicked women, and therefore 1 praise them not. This the Great Being 
taught in telling a story of the past, for at that time he was Chalangakumara, 
and therefore the incident he related was one he saw with his own eyes. 

In the fifth story once upon a time a king of Kosala seized the kingdom 
of Benares and made the king’s chief queen, who at that time was preg- 
nant, his queen consort, and then returned to his own city. By and bye 
she gave birth to a son. The king, because he had no children of his own, 
fondly cherished the boy and had him instructed in all learning, and when 
he was of age he sent him away, bidding him take possession of the king- 
dom which had belonged to his father. He went and reigned there. Then 
his mother saying she longed to see her boy took leave of the king of 
Kosala, and setting out for Benares with a large escort took up her abode 
in a town lying between the two kingdoms. In this place dwelt a certain 
handsome brahmin youth named Pailc&lacan^. He brought her a present. 
On seeing him she fell in love and misconducted herself with him. After 
spending a few days there, she went to Benares and saw her son. On 
returning she took up her abode in the same town and, after spending 
several days in guilty intercourse with her lover, she departed to Kosala 
city. Very soon after this, giving this or that reason for visiting her son, 
she took leave of the king and in going and returning stayed a fortnight 
in the same town, misconducting herself with her lover. So wicked and 
false, Sampun^mukha, are women. And in telling this story of the past 
he began with the words, “To the same effect also is this tale.” [432] Here- 
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after, in a variety of ways exhibiting the charm with which he preached 
the Law, he said, **Friend Pun^mukha, there are four things which, if 
certain circumstances arise, prove injurious — ^these, 1 say, are not to be 
lodged in a neighbour’s household — an ox, a cow, a chariot, a wife. From 
these four things a wise man would keep his house clear : 

[433] Oz, cow, nor car to neighbours lend. 

Nor trust a wife to house of friend: 

The car they break through want of skill. 

The ox by over-driving kiU. 

The cow is over-milked ere long, 

The wife in kinsman’s house goes wrong. 

There are six things, friend Punnamukha, which under certain circum- 
stances prove injurious — a bow lacking its string, a wife living in a 
kinsman’s family, a ship^ a car with broken axle, an absent friend, a 
wicked comrade, under certain circumstances, prove injurious. Verily on 
eight grounds, friend Punimmukha, a woman despises her husband : for 
poverty, for sickness, for old age, for drunkenness, for stupidity, for care- 
lessness, for attending to every kind of business, for neglecting every duty 
towards her — verily, on these eight grounds a woman despises her lord. 
Here moreover occurs this verse : 

If i^r or sick or old, a sot, or reckless thought. 

If dull or by his cares of business overwrought, 

Or disobliging found — such lord a wife esteems as nought. 

Verily on nine grounds does a woman incur blame : if she is fond of 
frequenting parks, gardens, and river banks, fond of visiting the houses of 
kinsfolk or of strangers, given to wearing the adornment of cloth worn by 
gentlemen, if she is a drinker of strong drink, given to staring about her, 
or of standing before her door — on these nine grounds, I say, a woman 
incurs blame. Here moreover occurs the following verse : 

A woman drest in smart cloth vest, dram-drinking, apt to roam 
In pleasance, park, by river side, to friend’s or stranger’s home. 

Standing before her door, to stare about with idle gaze, 

In nine such ways corrupted soon from path of virtue strays. 

Verily, friend Punnamukha, in forty different ways a woman makes up 
to a man*. She draws herself up, she bends down, she frisks about, she 
looks coy, she presses together her finger tips, she plants one foot on the 
other, she scratches the ground with a stick, she dances her boy up and 
down, [434] she plays and makes the boy play, she kisses and makes him 
kiss her, she eats and gives him to eat^ she either gives or begs something, 
whatever is done she mimics, she speaks in a high or low tone, she speaks 

^ This seems to require like the other nouns some qualifying epithet. 

* acedvadatu Morris in P. T. 8, JcurmU for ’86, p. 100, quotes a passage from 
Sutiavibhanga zi. p. 263. 
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now indistinctly, now distinctly, she appeals to him with dance, song and 
music, with tears or coquetry, or with her finery, she laughs or stares, she 
shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, exposes or covers up her leg, 
exposes her bosom, her armpit, her navel, she closes her eye, she elevates 
her eyebrow, she pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll out, looses or 
tightens her cloth dress, looses or tightens her head-gear. Verily in these 
forty ways she makes up to a man. Verily, friend Pun^mukha, a wicked 
woman is to be known in twenty-five different ways : she praises her lord’s 
absence from home, she rejoices not in his return, she speaks in his dis- 
pi*aise, she is silent in bis praise, she acts to his injury, and not to his 
advantage, she does whatever is harmful to him and refrains from what is 
serviceable, she goes to bed with her clothes on and lies with her face 
averted from him, she tosses about from side to side, she makes a great 
ado, she heaves a long-drawn sigh, she feels a pain, she frequently has to 
solicit nature, she acts perversely, on hearing a stranger’s voice she opens 
her ear and listens attentively, she is a waster of her lord’s goods, she is 
intimate with her neighbours, she gads abroad, she walks the streets, she 
is guilty of adultery, disregarding her husband she has wicked thoughts 
in her heart Verily in these twenty-five ways, friend Punnamukha, is a 
wicked woman to be known. Here moreover occurs this utterance : 

Her husband’s absence she approves nor grieves should he depart, 

Nor at the sight of his return rejoices in her heart, 

She ne’er at any time will say aught in her husband’s praise. 

Such are the signs that surely mark the wicked womans ways. 

Undisciplined, against her lord some mischief she will plot. 

His interest neglects and does the thing that she ought not. 

With face averted lies she down beside him, fully dressed, 

By such like signs her wickedness is surely thus confessed. 

[435] Restless she turns from side to side nor lies one moment stilU, 

Or heaves a long drawn sigh and groans, pretending she is ill. 

As if at nature’s call from bed she oftentimes will rise. 

By such like signs her wickedness a man may recognise. 

Perverse in all her acts she does the thing she should eschew. 

And hearkens to the stranger’s voice, her favours should he sue. 

Her husband’s wealth is freely spent some other love to gain, 

By signs like those her wickedness to all is rendered plain. 

The wealth that by her lord with toil was carefully amassed. 

The gear so painfully heaped up, behold, she squanders fast. 

With neighbours far too intimate the lady soon will grow. 

And by such signs the wickedness of women one may know. 

Stepping abroad behold her how she walks about the streets. 

And with the grossest disrespect her lord and master treats; 

Nor of adultery stops sho^ corrupt in heart and mind — 

By such like signs how wicked are all womenfolk we find. 

Often she will at her own door all decency defy, 

And shamelessly expose herself to any passing by, 

^ kumkufMt kumkumiyaj&ta is not found. The scholiast says koUthalam karoti. 
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The while with troubled heart she looks around on every side — 

By such like signs the wickedness of women is descried. 

As groves ore made of wood, as streams in curves and windings flow, 
So, give them 02 )portunity, all women wrong will go. 

Yea give them opportunity and secrecy withal. 

And everv single woman will from paths of virtue fall : 

Thus will all women wantons prove, should time and place avail. 

And e’en with humpback dwan will sin, should other lovers fail. 

Women that serve for man’s delight let every one distrust, 

Fickle in heart they over are and unrestrained in lust. 

Ladies of pleasure fitly called, the basest of the base, 

To all men such as common are as any bathing place. 

[437] Moreover he said : Once upon a time at Benares was a king 
named Kandari who was a very handsome man, and to him daily his 
counsellors would bring a thousand boxes of perfume, and with this per- 
fume they would make the house trim and neat, and then splitting up the 
boxes they would make scented firewood and cook the food therewith. 
Now his wife was a lovely woman named Kinnarfi, and his chaplain Pan- 
c&lacanda was the same age as himself and full of wisdom. And in the 
wall near the king’s palace grew a rose-apple tree and its branches hung 
down upon the wall, and in the shade of it dwelt a loathsome, misshapen 
cripple. Now one day queen Kinnara looking out of her window saw him 
and conceived a passion for him. [438] And at night after winning the 
king’s favour by her charms, as soon as he had fallen asleep, she would get 
up softly and putting all manner of dainty food in a golden vessel and 
taking it on her hips, she would let herself down through the window by 
means of a rope of cloth, and climbing up the rose-apple tree drop down by a 
branch of it and give her dainty food to the cripple and take her pleasure 
with him, and then ascend to the palace the same way that she had come 
down, and after shampooitm herself all over with perfumes lie down by the 
king’s side. In this way sli^ would constantly misconduct herself with this 
cripple and the king knew nothing of it. One day the king after a solemn 
procession round the city was entering his palace when he saw this cripple, 
a pitiable object, lying in the shade of the rose-apple, and he said to his 
chaplain, ** Just look at this ghost of a man.” ** Yes, sire ) ” “Is it possible, 
my friend, that any woman moved by lust would come nigh such a loath- 
some croature 1 ” Hearing what he said the cripple, swelling with pride, 
thought, “ What is it this king said 1 Methinks he knows nothing of his 
queen’s coming to visit me.” And stretching out his folded hands towards 
the rose-apple tree he cried, “O my lord, thou guardian spirit of this tree, 
excepting thee no one knows about this.” The chaplain noticing his action 
thought, “Of a truth the king’s chief consort by the help of this tree comes 
and misconducts herself with him.” So he said to the king, “Sire, at 
night what is it like when you come into contact with the queen’s person! ” 
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‘‘I notice nothing else/* he said, ‘^but that at the middle watch her body 
is cold/* ** Well, sire, whatever may be the case with other women, your 
queen Kinnar& misconducts herself with him/* “ What is this you say, 
my friend? Would such a charming lady take her pleasure with this 
disgusting creature?** “ Well then, sire, put it to the proof.*’ “Agreed,** 
said the king, and after supper he lay down with her, to put it to the test. 
At the usual time for falling asleep, he pretended to drop off, and she 'acted 
as before. The king following in her steps took his stand in the shade of 
the rose-apple tree. The cripple was in a rage with the queen and said, 
“ You are very late in coming,** and struck with his hand the chain in her 
ear. So she said, “ Be not angry, niy lord ; I was watching for the king 
to fall asleep,” and so saying she acted as it were a wife’s part in his house. 
But when he struck her, the ear-ornament, which was like a lion’s head, 
falling from her ear dropped at the king’s feet. The king thought, “Just 
this will be the best thing for me,” and he took it away with him. And 
after misconducting herself with her lover she returned just as before and 
proceeded to lie down by the side of the king. The king rejected her 
advances and next day he gave an order, saying, “Let queen Kinnar& 
come, wearing every ornament I have given her.” She said, “ My lion’s 
head jewel is with the goldsmith,** and refused to come. When a second 
message was sent, she came with only a single ear-ornament. [439] The 
king a.sked, “ Where is your ear-ring? ** “ With the goldsmith.” He sent 

for the goldsmith and said, “ Why do you not let the lady have her ear- 
ring?” “1 have it not, sire.” The king was enraged and said, “You 
wicked, vile woman, your goldsmith must be a man just like me,” and so 
saying he threw the ear-ring down before her and said to the chaplain, 
“ Friend, you spoke the truth ; go and have her head chopped off.” So he 
secured her in a certain quarter of the palace and came and said to the 
king, “ Sire, be not angry with the queen Kinnara : all women are just 
the same. If you are anxious to see how immoral women are, 1 will show 
you their wickedness and deceitfulness. Come, let us disguise ourselves 
and go into the country.** The king readily agreed and, handing over his 
kingdom to his mother, he set out on his travels with bis chaplain. When 
they had gone a league’s journey and were seated by the high road, a 
certain gentleman of property, who was holding a marriage festival for his 
son, had seated the bride in a close carriage and was accompanying her 
with a large escort. On seeing this the chaplain said, “If you like, you 
can make this girl misconduct herself with you.” “ What say you, my 
friend ? with this great escort the thing is impossible.” “ Well then see 
this, my lord?” And going forward he set up a tent-shaped screen not far 
from the high road and, placing the king inside the screen, himself sat 
down by the side of the road, weeping. Then the gentleman on seeing it 
asked, “ Why, friend, are you weeping ? *’ “ My wife,” he said, “ was heavy 
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with child and I set out on a joumej to take her to her own home, and 
while still on the way her pangs overtook her and she is in trouble within 
the screen, and she has no woman with her and 1 cannot go to her there. 
I do not know what will happen.'' ** Bhe ought to have a woman with her : 
do not weep, there are numbers of women here; one of them shall go to 
her." ** Well then let this maiden come; it will be a happy omen for the 
girl." He thought, ** What he says is true : it will be an auspicious thing 
for my daughter-in-law. She will be blest with numerous sons and daugh- 
ters," and he brought her there. Passing inside the screen she fell in love 
at first sight with the king and misconducted herself with him, and the king 
gave her his signet ring. So when the deed was done and she came out of 
the tent they asked her, ** What has she given birth to? " “ A boy the 

colour of gold ? " So the gentleman took her and went ofi*. The chaplain 
came to the king and said, **You have seen, sire, even a young girl is 
thus wicked. How much more will other women be so ? Pray, sir, did 
you give her anything?’' “Yes, I gave her my signet ring." “I will 
not allow her to keep it." And he followed in haste and caught up the 
carriage, and when they said, “What is the meaning of this ? " he said, 
“This girl has gone ofi* with a ring my brahmin wife had laid on her 
pillow: give up the ring, lady." [440] In giving it she scratched the 
brahmin's hand, saying, “ Take it, you rogue." Thus did the brahmin in 
a variety of ways show the king that many other women are guilty of 
misconduct, and said, “ Let this suffice here ; we will now go elsewhere. 
Sire." The king traversed all India, and they said, “ All women will be 
just the same. What are they to us ? let us turn back." So they went 
straight home to Benares. The chaplain said, “ It is thus. Sire, with all 
women ; so wicked is their natura Forgive queen Kinnara." At the 
prayer of his chaplain he pardoned her, but had her thrust out from the 
palace. And when he had^vejected her from the place, he chose another 
queen-consort, and he had the cripple driven forth and ordered the rose- 
apple branch to be lopped off. At that time Kunala was Patlcalacanda. 
So in telling the story of what he had seen with his own eyes, in illustra- 
tion he spoke this stanza : 

This much from tale of Kandari and Kinnar& is shown; 

All women fail to find delight in homes that are their own. 

Thus does a wife forsake her lord, though lusty he and strong, 

And will with any other man, e’en cripple vile, go wrong. 

Another story is this : Once, upon a time a king of Benares, Baka by 
name, ruled his kingdom righteously. At that time a certain poor man, 
who dwelt by the eastern gate of Benares, had a daughter named 
Paficapkpa'. It is said that in a former birth as a poor man's daughter 
she was kneading clay and plastering a wall. Then a paccekabuddha 
1 Compare Buddhaghotha*i ParabUt, Ch, xxz. The Story of the Sense of Touch. 
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thought, Where am I to get clay to make this mountain cave neat and 
trim 1 I can get it in Benares.** So putting on his cloak, and bowl in 
hand, he went into the city and took his stand not far from this woman. 
She was angry, and, looking at him, thought, In his wicked heart he is 
begging for clay as well as alms.** The paccekabuddha stood without 
moving. So, when she saw that he remained motionless, she was converted, 
and, looking at him once more, she said, ** Priest, you have got no clay,” 
and she took a big lump and put it in his bowl, and with this clay he 
made things neat in his cave. [441] And as a reward for this lump of 
clay, her person became soft to the touch, but in consequence of her angry 
look her hands, feet, mouth, eyes and nose became hideously ugly, and so 
men knew her by the name of Paficapapa (The Five Defects). Now the 
king of Benares was once wandering about the city by night and came to 
this spot, and she was playing with the village girls, and not recognising 
the king she seized him by the hand. As the result of her touch he lost all 
control over himself, and was as it were thrilled by a heavenly touch, and 
inflamed by passion he caught her by the hand, though she was so hideous 
to look upon, and asked whose daughter she was. When she answered, 
” Daughter of a dweller by the gate,*** and he heard she was unmarried, he 
said, ** I will be your husband : go and ask your parents’ consent.” She 
went to her father and mother and said, ** A certain man wishes to marry 
me.” On their assenting, and saying, ”He too must be a poor, sorry 
creature, if he desires one like you,** she came and told him that her parents 
consented. So he cohabited with her in that very house, and quite early 
in the morning sought his palace. From that day the king constantly 
came there in disguise, and did not care to look at any other woman. 
Now one day her father was attacked with a bloody flux. The remedy 
for his sickness was a constant supply of rice gruel prepared with milk, 
ghee, honey, and sugar, and this, owing to their poverty, they could not 
procure. Then the mother said to the daughter, ” My dear, would your 
husband be able to procure us some rice gruel?** ** Dear mother,** she 
said, ” my husband must be even poorer than we are ; but even if this is 
so, I will ask him : do not be worried.” So saying, about the time when 
he should return, she sat down as if in a disconsolate state. When the 
king came he asked why she was so sad, and on hearing what was the 
matter, he said, “ My dear, whence shall I get this very powerful remedy ? ** 
And he thought, “ I cannot continually keep coming here in this way ; 
one must consider the risk one runs in the journey to and fro ; but if I 
were to take her to the court, being ignorant of her possession of a soft 
touch, they will make a mock of me and say, *Our king has returned 
with a female goblin.* But if I make all the city acquainted with her 

^ dvdravdn, meaning perhaps an inhabitant of a poor quarter. Gf. dvdragdma, a 
village outside the eity gate, a suburb. 
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touch, 1 shall do away with all reproach against myself.” So he said to 
her, **My dear, do not vex yourself: I will bring your father some rice 
gruel,” and so saying, after taking his pleasure with her he returned to 
his palace. The next day he had some rice gruel such as she described 
boiled for her, and, taking some leaves, made two baskets with them, and 
in one he put the rice gruel, and in the other he placed a jewelled diadem 
and fastened them up. And at night he came and said, ** My dear, we 
are poor : 1 got this with great difficulty. You are to say to your father, 
* To-day eat the rice gruel from this basket, and to-morrow from that.’” 
She did accordingly. So her father, after eating a very little of it, from 
its invigorating qualities was soon satis6ed, and the rest she gave to her 
mother, and herself [442] partook of it, and all three of them felt very 
happy, and the basket containing the jewelled diadem they reserved for 
the needs of the next day. The king on reaching his palace washed his 
face and said, ** Bring me my diadem.” On their saying, **We cannot 
find it,” he said, ** Search through the whole city.” They searched, but 
still did not find it. ** Well then,” he said, ** search in the houses of the 
poor outside the city, beginning with the baskets of leaves for food.” 
They searched and found the jewel diadem in this house, and crying out, 
**This woman’s father and mother are thieves,” they bound them and 
brought them to the king. Then her father said, ** My lord, we are no 
thieves; a certain man brought us this jewel.” Who was iti” he said. 

My son-in- law,” he answered. When asked where he was, be said, 
‘*My daughter knows.” Then be had a word with her. “ My dear,” he 
said, “you know who your husband is.” “I do not know.” “If this is 
so, we are undone.” “ Dear father, he comes when it is dark, and departs 
before it is light, so I do not know his appearance, but I can recognise him 
by the touch of his hand/’ Her father told this to the king’s officers, and 
they told the king. The khig, pretending ignorance of the whole matter, 
said, “ Well, place the woman in a tent screen in the palace yard and cut 
a hole in the curtain as big as a man’s hand and call the citizens together, 
and detect the thief by the touch of his hand.” The officers did as he 
bade them. On going to her and seeing what she was like they were filled 
with loathing, and said, “ She is a goblin,” and in their disgust they did 
not dai^e to touch her. But they brought and placed her within a screen 
in the palace yard and gathered together all the citizens. Seizing hold of 
the hand of every one that came, as it was stretched out through the hole, 
she said, “ This is not the man.” The people were so captivated by the 
heavenly touch of her they could not tear themselves away. They thought, 

“ If she be worthy of punishment, though we should have to inflict blows 
upon her with a stick, yet we should be ready to undergo any servile tasks 
for her, and to take her home as our wedded wife.” Then the king’s men 
beat them and drove them away, and all of them, beginning with the 
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viceroy, behaved like madmen. Then the king said, Could I posaibly be 
the man ? ” and stretched forth his hand. The woman, seizing his hand, 
cried aloud, ** I have got the thief.’’ The king inquired of his men, 
“When your hand was seized by her what did you think of iti ” They 
told him exactly how it was with them. So the king said, “ This is why 
I made them bring her to my house. Had they known nothing of her 
touch, they would have despised me. And now that all of you have 
learned the facts from me, say in whose house ought she to dwell as wife.” 
They said, “ In your house, Sire.” So, with the ceremonious sprinkling, 
he recognised her as his chief consort, [443] and bestowed great power on 
her father and mother. Thenceforth in his infatuation he neither set on 
foot any inquiries about her, nor so much as looked at any other woman. 
The other queens sought to discover the mystery respecting her. One day 
she saw in a dream some indication of her being the chief queen of two 
kings, and she told her dream to the king. The king summoned the inter- 
preters of dreams and asked, “ What is the meaning of such and such a 
dream being seen by her?” Now they had received a bribe from the 
other women, and said, “ The fact of the queen’s sitting on the back of a 
perfectly white elephant is a token of your death, and that she touches 
the moon as she rides upon the elephant’s back is a sign of her bringing 
some hostile king against you.” “ What then is to be done ? ” said he. 
“ You cannot put her to death. Sire, but you must place her on board a 
ship and let her drift down the stream.” The king in the night put her 
on board, with food, garments, and adornments and sent her adrift on the 
river. As she was carried down in the vessel by the stream she came face 
to face with king Pavariya, as he was disporting himself in the river. His 
commanderdn-chief on seeing it said, “ This ship belongs to me.” The 
king said, “ Its cargo is mine,” and when the ship reached them and they 
saw the woman he said, “ Who are you, so like a goblin as you are ? ” 
She, smiling, said she was the chief consort of king Baka, and told him 
all her story, and that she was renowned throughout India as Pafica- 
papa. Then the king, taking her by the hand, lifted her out of the 
vessel, and no sooner had he taken her hand than he was inflamed with 
passion at her touch, and in the case of his other wives ceased to regard 
them as worthy the name of women, and he raised her to the position of 
chief queen, and she was as dear as his own life to him. Baka, on hearing 
what had happened, said, ** I will not allow him to make her bis queen 
consort,” and getting together an army, he took up his quartera in a port 
on the opposite side of the river, and sent a message to this effect, that 
P&variya was either to surrender his wife or give battle. His rival was 
ready for battle, but the councillors of the two kings said, “ For the sake 
of a woman there is no need to die. From his being her first husband 
she belongs to Baka, but from his having rescued her from the ship she 
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belongs to P&variya. Therefore let her be for the space of seven days at 
a time in the house of each of them.” After due deliberation they gained 
over the two kings to this view, and they both were highly pleased, and 
built cities on opposite banks of the river and took up their abode there, 
and the woman accepted the position of chief consort to the pair of kings, 
and they were both infatuated with her. Now she dwelt seven days in the 
house of one of them, and then crossed over in a ship to the abode of the 
other, and when in mid<8tream she misconducted herself with the pilot 
who steered the vessel, a lame and bald old man. At that time Ku^la 
[444], the king of birds, was Baka, and so he spoke of this as something 
he had seen with his own eyes, and to illustrate it he repeated this 
stanza : 

Wife of Pav&rika and Baka too, 

(Two kings whose lust no pause or limit knew) 

Yet sins with her devoted husband’s slave; 

With what vile wretch would she not misbehave? 

Yet another story: Once upon a time the wife of Brahmadatta, 
PingiyanI by name, opening her window looked out and saw a royal groom, 
and, when the king had fallen asleep, she got down through the window 
and misconducted herself with him, and then again climbed back to the 
palace and shampooed her person with perfumes and lay down with the 
king. Now one day the king thought, ** I wonder why at midnight the 
pei'son of the queen is always cool : I will examine into the matter.’* So 
one day he pretended to be asleep and got up and followed her and saw 
her committing folly with a groom. He returned and climbed up to his 
chamber, and she too after she had been guilty of adultery came and 
lay down on a truckle bed. Next day the king, in the presence of his 
ministers, summoned her and made known her misconduct, saying, **All 
women alike are sinners.” And he forgave her offence, though it deserved 
death, imprisonment, mutilamn, or cleaving asunder, but he deposed her 
from her high rank and made some one else his queen consort. At that 
time king Kun&la was Brahmadatta, and so it was that he told this story 
as of something he had seen with his own eyes, and by way of illustration 
he repeated this stanza : 

Fair PiAgiy&nl was as wife adored 
Bj Brahmadatta, earth’s all conquering lord. 

Yet sinned with her devoted husband’s slave. 

And lost by lecheiy both king and knave. 

[445] After telling of the sins of women in old-world stories, in yet 
another way, still speaking of their misdeeds, he said : 

Poor fickle creatures women are, ungrateful, treacherous they, 

No man if not possessed would deign to ci^it aught they sky. 

Little reck they of duty’s call or plea of gratitude. 

Insensible to parents’ love and ties of brotherhood. 

Transgressing eveiw law of right, they play a shameless part. 

In all their acts obedient to the wish of their own heart. 
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However long they dwell with him, though kind and loving he, 
Tender of heart and dear to them an life iteelf may be, 

In timee of trouble and distress, leave him they will and must, 

I for my part in womenfolk can never put my trust. 

How often is a woman’s mind like shifty monkey’s found, 

Or like the shade cast by a tree on height^ or depth around, 

How changeful too the purpose lodged within a woman’s breast, ^ 
Like tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest. 

Whene’er with due reflection they look round and see their way 
To captivate some man of wealtn and make of him their prey, 

Such sinmletons with words so soft and smooth they captive lead, 
E’en as Cambodian groom with herbs will catch the fiercest steed. 

But if when looking round with care they fail to see their way 
To get jiossesaion of his wealth and make of him a prey, 

Th^ drive him off, as one that now has reached the furthest shore 
And cuts adrift the ferry boat he needeth nevermore. 

Like fierce devouring flame they hold him fast in their embrace, 

Or sweep him off like stream in flood that hurries on apace ; 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore, 

E’en as a ship that hugs alike the near and farther shore. 

They not to one or two belong, like open stall are they, 

One might as soon catch wind with net as women hold in sway. 


[ 446 ^ 


Like river, road, or drinking shed^, assembly hall or inn, 
o free to all are womenfolk, no limits check their sin. 


F*ell as black seipent’s head are they, as ravenous as a fire, 

As kino the choicest herbage pick, they lovers rich desire. 

From elephant, black serpent, and from flame that’s fed on ghee, 
From man besprinkled to bo king, and women we should flee. 

All these whoso is on his guard will treat as deadly foe, 

Indeed their very nature it is very hard to know. 

Women who very clever are or very fair to view, 

And such as many men admire — all these one should eschew: 

A neighl)our’s wife and one that seeks a man of wealth for mate. 
Such kind of women, five in all, no man should cultivate. 


[447] When he had thus spoken the people applauded the Great Being, 
crying, ** Bravo, well said ! ” and after telling of the faults of women in 
these instances he held his peace. On hearing him Ananda, the vulture 
king, said, “ My friend, Kunala, I too by my own powers of knowledge 
will tell of women’s faults,” and he began to speak of them. The Blessed 
One by way of illustration said : Then, verily, Anaiida, the vulture king, 
marking the beginning, middle and end of what the bird Kun&la had to 
say, at this time uttered these stanzas : 


[448] Although a man with all this world contains of golden gear 
Should her endow of womenkind his heart may count most dear. 
Yet, if occasion serves, she will dishonour him withal — 

Beware lest thou into the hands of such vile wretches fall. 


^ katma, apparently Ski ikanna, but one would have expected the compound to be 
pakkanna, Gf. Pisohel, Qranm, der PrakHt-Spraehen, S 206. 

* papd, a roadside shed where travellers are supplied with water. Cf. Jat. i. 802. 8. 
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A manly vigour' he may show, from worldly taint be free, 

Her maiden wooer may perhaps winsome and loving be, 

In times of trouble and distress leave him she will and must, 

I for my part in womankind can never put my trust. 

Let him not trust because he thinks *she fancies me, I trow,’ 

Nor let him trust because her tears oft in his presence flow; 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore, 

Just as a ship that hugs alike the near and farther shore. 

Trust not a litter strewn with leaves and branches long ago^ 

Trust not thy whilom friend, ]ierchance now grown into a foe, 

Trust not a king because thou thinkst, *My comrade once- was he. 

Trust not a woman though she has l>omc children ten to thee. 

Women are pleasure-seekers all and unrestrained in lust. 

Transgressors of the moral law : in such put not your trust. 

A wife may feign unbounded love l)efore her husband’s face ; 

Distrust her: women common are as any landing place. 

Ready to mutilate or slay, from nothing do they shrink, 

And after havine cut his throat they e’en his blood would drink: 

Let no man fix his love on them, creatures of passions base, 

Licentious and as common as some Ganges landing place. 

In 8i)eech they no distinction make betwixt the false and true. 

As kine the choicest herbage pick, rich lovers they pursue. 

One man they tempt with looks and smiles, another by their walk, 
Some they attract by strange disguise^, others by honeyed talk. 

Dishonest, fierce and hard of heart, as sugar sweet their words. 

Nothing there is they do not know to cheat their wedded lords. 

Surely all womenfolk are vile, no limit bounds their shame, 

Impassioned and audacious they, devouring as a flame. 

Women are not so formed, this man to love and that abhor. 

They court the man they hate as much as one that they adore. 

E’en ns a ship that hugs alike the near and farther shore. 

[449] Tis not a case of love or hate with womenfolk we see, 
it is for gold they hug a man, as jiarasites a tree. 

A mail may corpses burn or e’en dead flowers from temples rake*. 

Be groom of horse or elephant, or care of oxen take. 

Yet women after such low castes will run for money’s sake. 

One nobly liorn they leave if poor, as 'twere a low outcast. 

To such an one, like carrion vile, if rich, they hie them fast.” 

[450] Thus did Ananda, the vulture king, keeping to facts within 
his own knowledge, tell of the bad qualities of women, and then held his 
peace. N&i'ada, too, after hearing what he had to say, keeping to what 

' utfhdhaka. Sec Dhammapada 290, anuffhahdno, and its archaic form in the 
Journal Aaiatique^ ix™* S6r., tome xn. p. 215, where from the verbal base utphah we 
find an analogous form anufhahatu, 

> For fear it may harbour a snake. 

* The commentator refers to the story of Nalinikd, No. 620, as an instance 'of 
thia 

* pupphaehaddaka, a low-caste man who removes dead flowers from temples, Thera- 
Oiithd, V. 620, QueatioHH of MiUnda, \, 4, vol. ii. p. 211 (S. B. £. xxxvi.).- 
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he himself knew, spoke of their bad qualities. In illustrating this the 
Master said : Then verily Narada, hearing the beginning, middle and 
end of what Ananda, the vulture king, had to say, at this point repeated 
these stanzas : 

Four things can never sated be — ^list well to these my words — 

Ocean, kings, brahmins, womankind, these four, 0 king of birds. 

All streams in earth that find their home will not the ocean fill, 

Though all may with its waters mix, something is lacking still. 

A brahmin cons^ his Vedas and his le^ndary lore, 

Yet still he sacred knowledge lacks and craves for more and more. 

A king by conquest holds the world, its mountains, seas and all, 
t The endless treasures it contains his very own may call. 

Yet sighs fur worlds beyond the sea, for this he counts too small. 

One woman may have husbands eight, compliant to her will. 

All heroes bold, well competent love’s duties to fulfil, 

Yet on a ninth her love she sets, for something lacks she still. 

Women like flames devour their prey, 

Women like floods sweep all away. 

Women are pests, like tnorns are they, 

Women for gold oft go astray. 

That man with net might catch the breeze, 

Or single-handed bale out seas, 

Clap with one hand, who once should dare 
His thoughts let range on woman fair. 

With women, clover jades. Truth aye is found a rarity, 

Their ways as much perplex as those of fishes in the sea'-*. 

[451] Soft-s|)eaking, ill to s^itisfy, as rivers hard to fill, 

Down— down they .sink: who women know should flee far from them stilP. 

Seducing traitresses, they tempt the holiest to his fall, 

Down— down they sink: who women know should flee afar from all. 

And whomsoever they may serve for gold or for desire, 

They burn him up as fuel burns cast in a blazing fire.” 

When Narada had thus set forth the vices of women, the Great Being 
once more by special instances illustrated their bad qualities. 


[452] To show this the Master said, **So verily the bird Kunala, after learning 
the beginning, middle and conclusion of what Narada had to .say, repeated at 
this time these stanzas : 

E’en a wise man may dare to exchange a word 
With goblin foe armed with sharp whetted sword, 

Fierce snake he may assail, but ne’er too liold 
Alone with woman should he converse hold. 

* For the form adhiyuna^ compare v. 24. 4, Muidiydnaih, v. 143. 9, anumodiydnam^ 
V. 506. 28, paribhui\jiySna. Compare Pisobel, Grammatik der PrdkriUSprachen, § 592. 
’ These lines occur on p. 52, supra. 

> Vol. u. p. 226, vol. iv. p. 292, English version. 
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Man’s reason is o’ercome by woman’s charms, 

Speech, smiles, with dance and song, their only arms; 
Unstable souls they harass, as erev^ile 
Fell demons merchants slew in goblin isle. 

Given to strong drink and meat, one tries in vain 
To curb their ap^ite or lust restrain. 

Like to some failed monster of the deep. 

Into their maw a man’s whole wealth they sweep. 

Lust’s five-fold realm they own as their domain, 

Their swelling pride uncurbed none may restrain: 

As rivers all to ocean find their way. 

So careless souls to women fall a prey. 

The man in whom these women take delight, 

Moved by their greed or carnal appetite. 

Yea such an one inflamed by strong desire, 

They clean consume as fuel in the fire. 

If one they know is rich, on him they fall 
And off they carry him, his wealth and all. 

Hound him thus fired with lust their arms they fling. 

As creepers to some forest sftl tree cling. 

Like vimba^ fruit red-lipped ^ so bright and gay, 

’Gainst man they many a stratagem essay. 

With laughter now assailing, now with smiles, 

Like Saiiivara^, that lord of many wiles. 

Women with gold and jewels rich bedecked. 

By husband’s Kin received with due respect, 

[453] Though strictly guarded ’gainst their loras will sin. 

Like ner the demon’s maw conveyed within ^ 

A man may very famous be and wise. 

Revered and honoured in all people’s eyes. 

Yet fall-n ’neath woman’s sway no more will shine 
Than moon eclipsed by Rfthu^^ power malign. 

The vengeance wreaked by angry foe on foe. 

Or such as tyrants to their victims show. 

Yea a worse fate than this o’ershadows all 

That through their lust ’neath woman’s sway shall fall. 

Threatened witk person scratched or hair pulled out. 
Scourged, cudgellra, buffeted or kicked about. 

Yet woman to some low-bom lover hies 
Delighting in him as in carrion flies. 

Shun women in highways and lordly hall, 

In royal city or in township small, 

A man of insight, would he haupy be. 

Avoids the snare thus laid by Kamuci^. 

He who relaxes good ascetic rule. 

To practise what is mean and base, poor fool. 

Will barter heaven for hell, like unto them 
Who change a flawl^ for a blemished ^ gem. 

1 Mcmordiea numadilpha. * vimboihtha. 

* Baihvara, the name of a demon. 

* Vol. III. No. 436, Samuyga-Jaiaka, 

* lUhu, a Titan eupposed to swallow the moon and cause an eelipse. 

* A name of Mira. See Windisch, Mara und Bvddhut p. 186. 

7 ehedagdmima^. 
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Dc8pisod is he iii this world and the next 
And, willingly by evil women vezt, 

Goes stumping recklessly, fall upon fall, 

As vicious ass runs wild with car and all. 

Now in silk-cotton grove of iron spears ^ 

Now in Pat&pana he disapiiears. 

Now lod^ m some brute form is seen to flit 
In ghostly realms that he may never quit. 

In Nandana^ love’s heavenly sport and play, 

On earth the monarch’s universal sway, 

Is lost through woman, and through her alas! 
All careless souls to state of sufiering pass. 

[454] Not hard to attain are heavenly sport and play. 
Nor upon earth the world-wide monarch’s sway. 
Nymphs too in golden homes by these are won 
Who with concupiscence long since have done. 

To pass from Realm of Sense with life renewed 
To World of Form, with higher |)owers endued. 
Is by rebirth in sphere of Arhats won 
By those who with concupiscence have done. 

The bliss that doth all sense of pain transcend. 
Unwavering, unconditioned, without end. 

Is by pure souls, now in Nirvana, won 
Who with concupiscence long since have done.” 


[4r)6] Thus did the Great Being, after bringing about their attainment 
of the Eternal Great Nirvana, end his lesson. And the elves and mighty 
serpents and the like in the Himalayas, and the angels standing in the air, 
all applauded, saying, ** Bravo ! spoken with all the charm of a* Buddha.” 
Ananda, the vulture king, Narada, the brahmin angel, Punnamukha, the 
royal cuckoo, each with his own following, retired to their respective 
places, and the Great Being too departed to his own abode. But the 
others from time to time retuimed and received instruction at the hands 
of the Great Being, and abiding by his admonition became destined to 
Heaven. 


The Master hero ended his lesson and identifying the Birth repeated the final 
stanza : 

Ud&yi royal cuckoo was, Ananda vulture king. 

Good S&riputta N&rada, Kuq&la I that sing. 

Thus are ye to understand this Birth. 

Now these Brethren, when they came, came by the supernatural power of 
the Master, and on returning returned by their own power. And the Master 
revealed to them in the Great Forest the means by which ecstasy may be 
induced, and that very day they attained to Arhatship. There was a mighty 
gathering of angelic beings, so the Blessed One declared to them the Mahflsainaya- 
sutta (the discourse preached to a great company). 

> Compare Samkicca’Jdtaka, p. 189, ftipra. 

* Nandana, a garden in Indra’i heaven. 
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No. 537. 

MAHI-SUTASOMA’JATAKA*. 

^^Mcuter of ddivdy flavourB^*' etc. Thiti titurv the Mostor while dwelling at 
Jetavana told couceruing the Elder, Aiigulim&la^ The manner of hia birth and 
admission to the priesthood is to be understood as fully described in the 
Ahgulimala-sutta. Now from the time when by an Act of Truth he stwod the 
life of a woman having a difficult delivery he easily obtained offerings of food 
and by cultivating retirement he afterwards attaint to Arhatship and l)ecamo 
recognised as one of the eighty Groat Elders. At that time they staitod this 
subject in the Hall of Truth, saying, ** Oh ! what a miracle, sirs, was wn^ught 
by the Blessed One in that ho thus peacefully and without using any violence 
converted and humbled such a cruel and blood-stained robber as Ai^giilimala: 
Oh! Buddhas verily do mighty works!” The Master seated in the Perfumed 
Chamber by his divine sense of hearing caught what was said and, knowing that 
to-day his coming would be very helpftu and that there would bo an exi)ositiou of 
a great doctrine, with the incomiMrable grace of a Buddha he went to the Hall 
of Truth and there sitting on the scat reserved for him ho asked what, theme 
they were discussing in conclave ; and when they told him what it wjis he Mvid, 
“ There is no marvel, Brethran, in my converting him now [457], when I have 
attained to the highest enlightenment. I aJso tiinicd him when I was living in 
a previous stage of existence and in a condition of only limited^ knowledge,” and 
with these words he told a story of the |>ast. 


Once upon a time a king named Koravya exorcised a righteous rule in 
the city of Indapatta, in the kingdom of Kuru. The Bodhisatta came to 
life as the child of his chief queen, and from his fondness for pressed soma 
juice they called him Sutasoma. When he was come of age his father 
sent him to Takkasila to be educated by a teacher of world-wide fame. So 
taking his teacher’s fee he started on his way there. At Benares, too, 
prince Brahmadatta, son^of the king of Kasi, was sent by his father for a 
like purpose and set out upon the same road. In the course of his journey 
Sutasoma to rest himself sat down on a bench in a hall by the city gate. 
Prince Brahmadatta, too, came and sat down with him on the same bench. 
After a friendly greeting Sutasoma asked him, saying, ** Friend, you are 
tired with your journey. Whence have you come?” On his saying “ From 
Benares,” he asked whose son he wa& ** The son of Brahmadatta.” And 
what is your name? ” Prince Brahmadatta.” ** With what object are 
you come?” *‘To be instructed in arts,” he replied. Then prince 

^ Compare Jataka-Mald^ xxxz. The Story of Sutasoma, Jat. vol. v. No. 513, Jayad- 
dita-Jdtakat and Cariya-Pipaka, in. 12. p. 100 (ed. by B. Morris). 

‘ For the story of Ahgulimnla see AlkyuliindloMiittam {Mtyjhifiia Nikdya, No. 86, 
vol. zi. pt. z. p. 97) and Hardy’s Manual^ pp. 257—261. 

3 pnde$aiidMm. See iikihasamuccayat Index, p. 885, s.v. prddeiika, 1. local, 
provincial, 2. limited, as in prddeHkaytinam^ Mahd^dpatti^ 9 59. ■ 
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Bi-alimadatta said, You too are tired with jour journey,” and questioned 
him in like manner. And Sutasoma told him all about himself. And 
they both thought, We are two princes going to receive instruction in 
arts at the hands of the same teacher,” and struck up a friendship one 
with another. Then entering the city they repaired to the teacher’s house 
and saluted him, and after declaring their origin they said they had come 
to be instructed in arts. He readily agreed with their proposals. Offering 
him the fee for instruction they entered upon their studies, and not merely 
they, but other princes who were at that time in India, to the number of 
one hundred and one, received instruction from the teacher. Sutasoma 
being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in teaching, and without 
visiting the others [458] he thought, ^‘This is my friend,” and went to 
prince Brahmadatta only, and becoming his private teacher* he soon 
educated him, while the others only gpradually acquired their learning. 
They, too, after zealous application to their studies bade farewell to their 
teacher, and forming an escort to Sutasoma set out on their return journey. 
Then Sutasoma standing in front of them dismissed them, saying, ** After 
you have given a proof of your learning to your i*espective fathers you will 
be established each in your own kingdom. When so established see that 
you obey my instructions.” What are they. Master?” “On the days of 
the new and full moon’ to keep Uposatha vows and to abstain from taking 
the life of anything.” They readily agreed to this. The Bodhisatta, froni 
his {K>wer of prognosticating from personal appearance, knew that great 
danger would arise with regard to the prince of Benares in the future, and 
thus after due admonition he dismissed them. And they all returned to their 
own countries, and after an exhibition of their learning to their fathers 
succeeded to their respective kingdoms. And to make known this fact 
and that they were continuing in his admonition, together with a present, 
they sent letters to Sutasoma. The Great Being on learning the state of 
affairs answered their letters, bidding them be earnest in the faith. 
One of them, the king of Benares, never ate his rice meal without meat, 
and to observe a holy day they would take his meat and put it on one side. 
Now one day when the meat was thus reserved, by the carelessness of the 
cook the well-bred dogs in the king’s palace ate it The cook not finding 
it took a handful of coins and going a round failed to procure any meat 
and said, “ If 1 should serve a meal without meat, 1 am a dead man. 
What am I to do?” But thinking, “There is still a way,” late in the 
evening he went to a cemetery where dead bodies are exposed and taking 
some fiesh from the thigh of a roan who had Just died, ho roasted it 

' pitthidcariya. This word ooours in Jdt, vol. xi. 100. 18, and in both passages 
seems to mean an as$i$tant teacher, supplementing the master's teaching. 

> For pakkhadivatd, the two chief fortnightly fast-days, see Jdt. ni. 292. 19, 842. 5 
and VI. 97. 8. 
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thoroughly aud fterved it up an a meal. No sooner was a bit of the meat 
placed on the tip of the king’s tongue than it sent a thrill through the 
seven thousand nerves of taste and continued to create a disturbance 
throughout his whole body. Why was this ? From his having praviously 
resorted to this food. For it is said that as a Yakkha, in the birth 
immediately preceding this, he had eaten quantities of human flesh, and so 
it was agreeable to his taste ^ [459] The king thought, “ If 1 shall eat this 

in silence, he will not tell me what this meat is/’ so in spitting he let a 
piece fall to the ground. When the cook said, You may eat it, sire ; 
there is nothing wrong with it,” he ordered all his attendants to retire and 
said, 1 know it is all right, but what meat is it?” ** What your Majesty 
has enjoyed on previous days.” ** Surely the meat had not this flavour at 
any other time?” It was well cooked to-day, sire.” ** Surely you cooked 
it exactly like this befoi'e? ” Then seeing him raduced to silence he said. 
Either tell me the truth or you are a dead man.” So he prayed for an 
assurance of indemnity and told the exact truth. The king said, “ Do not 
say a word about it. You are to eat the usual I'oast meat and cook human 
flesh only for me.” Surely this is a difficult matter, sire.” “ Do not be 
afraid : there is no difficulty.” Whence shall I be able to get it con- 
tinually ? ” Are there not numbers of men in prison ? ” Thenceforth ho 
acted on this suggestion. By and bye, when prisoners failed him, he said, 
** What am I to do now? ” The king said, ** Throw down in the high road 
a parcel of a thousand pieces of money and seize as a thief any one that 
picks it up and ])ut him to death.” He did so. By and bye, not finding 
a creature so much as looking at the packet of money, he said, ** Now 
what am 1 to do ? ” ** At the time when a drum sounds the night watches, 
the city is crowded with people. Then, taking your stand in the cleft* of 
a house wall or at a cross- ways, strike down a man and carry off some 
of his flesh.” Fn)m tl^ day he used to come with some fat flesh, and in 
various places dead bodies were found. A sound of lamentation was 
heard, I have lost my father, 1 have lost my mother, or brother or sister.” 
The men of the city were panic-stricken and said, ** Surely some lion or 
tiger or demon has devoured these people.” On examining the bodies they 
saw what looked like a gaping wound and said, *'Why it must bo a man 
that eats their flesh ! ” The people gathered together in the palace-yard 
and made a cor.q)laint. The king asked, ” What is it, my friends?” 
” Sire,” they said, *‘in this city is some man-eating robber: have him 

> Throughout the Jatakas demons called yakkhas are frequently mentioned as 
eating human flenh. The only oases of cannibalism are those of men who have either 
been reared by a .>aii*:ha or such as have been yakkhas in a previous birth, as in this 
story. Compare nn interesting paper, **Pi$ticn=Qfio^yotf*' contributed by Dr Grier- 
son to the R.A .S'.(/. 1905, on legends connected with cannibalism in the modern 
Piliaca country. 

* With gharasandhU a hole in the wall of a house, compare Afanit, ix. 276. 
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seized." ** How am I to know who it is f Am 1 to walk round and 
guard the city 1 " The people said [460], ''The king has not a care for the 
city : we will report it to the commander-in>chief, K&lahatthL" They told 
him and said, " You must search for this robber.” He answered, Wait 
for seven days and I will seek out the robber and hand him over to you." 
And dismissing the people he gave orders to his officers, saying, " My 
friends, they say there is a man-eating robber in this city. You are to 
lay an ambuscade in various places and capture him." They said, " All 
right," and from that day they surround the whole city. Now the cook 
was concealed in a hole in the wall of a house and he killed a woman and 
began to fill his basket with pieces of solid flesh. So the officers seized and 
buffeted him, and tying his arms behind him they raised a loud cry, "We 
have caught the man-eating rabber." A crowd of people gathered around 
them. Then beating him soundly and fastening the basket of flesh upon 
his neck they brought him before the commander-in-chief. On seeing him 
he thought, " Can it be that this fellow eats this flesh or does he mix it 
with other meat and sell it, or does he kill people at the bidding of some- 
body else 1 " And inquiring into the matter he spoke the first stanza : 

Master of dainty flavours, what dire need 
Hiis urged thee on to do this dimdful deed ? 

Hast thou for food to oat or wealth to gain, 

Misguided wretch, these men and women slain? 

The verses that follow are of obvious connexion and are to be under- 
stood as uttered by alternate speakers in accoixlance with the scripture 
context : 

Neither for wife or child, friends, kin or pelf. 

Nor did 1 slay this woman for myself ; 

My gracious lord, the sovereign of this land, 

Eats human flesh : I sinned at his command. 

If thus suborned to sate thy master’s greed 
Thou hast been guilty of this awful d^, 

[461] Let us at early dawn seek out the king 
And in his face the accusation fling. 

O K&lahatthi, worshipful good, lord. 

So will I do according to thy word. 

At early dawn will I sock out the king 
And in his face this accusation fling. 

So the commander had him laid down, firmly bound, and at dawn he 
took counsel with his officers, and as they were unanimous he stationed 
guards in every direction, and having got the city well in hand he bound 
the basket of flesh on the cook’s neck and went off with him to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar. The king had breakfasted the day 
before, but had gone without his supper and had sfient the whole night in a 
sitting posture, expecting the cook to come every moment. " To-day, too," 
he thought, " no cook comes, and 1 hear a great uproar in the city. W hat 
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can it all be about 1 ’’ and looking out of the window he saw the man being 
draggiKl thither as described, and thinking everything was discovered he 
plucked lip his courage and took his seat on his throne. And K&laliatthi 
drew nigh and questioned him, and the king answered him. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said: 

’Twas now sunrise and day hod scarce begun to break, 

As Kala to the court with cook his way did Ukc, 

And drawing nigh the king words such os these he spake. 

‘Sire, is it true 'this cook was sent into the stract, 

And men and women slew to furnish thee with meat?’ 

[ 462 ] * Kala, ’tis even so ; 'twas done at my request : 

Why blame him then for what he did at my behest?’ 

On hearing this the commander-in-chief thought, With his own mouth 
he confesses it ; Oh, the ruffian I all this long time he has been eating men : 
I will stop him from this,” and he said, Sire, do not this thing ; eat not 
the desh of men.” Kajahatthi, what is it you say ? 1 cannot cease 

from it.” “ Sire, if you do not cease from it, you will destroy both your- 
self and your realm.” **£ven though my realm be destroyed, 1 cannot 
possibly cease from it.” Then the commander, to bnng him to a better 
mind, told him a story by way of illustration. 

Once upon a time there were six monster lishes in the ocean. Amongst 
them were Ananda, Timanda, Ajjhoh&ra — these three were five hundi*ed 
leagues in extent — Titimiti, Mingala, Timirapingala — these were a 
thousand leagues long — and all of them fed upon the rock-sevala^ weed. Of 
them Ananda dwelt on one side of the ocean and many fish came to see 
him. One day they thought, Amongst all bi^ieds and quailrupeds kings 
are to be found, but we have no king : we will make this fish our king.” 
And being all of one mi^ they made Ananda their king, and from that 
day the fish evening and morning came to pay their respects to him. Now 
one day Ananda oil a certain mountain was feeding on rock-sevala and 
unwittingly ate a fish, thinking it to be sev&la. [463] Its fiesh was 
pleasing to his taste, and wondering what it could be that was so very 
sweet, he took it out of his mouth and looking at it found it was a piece of 
fish. He thought, ” All this long time in my ignorance I never ate this : 
evening and morning when the fish come to pay their respects to me, I will 
devour one or two of them, for if when they are being eaten 1 make the 
fact too clear to them, not a single one will come near me, but they will 
all scurry off.” So lying in concealment he struck at any that were 
retr^ting from behind and devoured them. The fish as their numbers 
gradually diminished thought, ** From what quarter will this peril to our 


^ The aquatio plant vaUUneria. 
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kind be threatening us) Then a sage amongst them thought, ** I am not 
satisfied with what Ananda is doing: I will investigate what he is about/’ 
and when the fish came to pay homage to Ananda, the sage hid himself in 
the lobe of Ananda’s ear. Ananda on dismissing the fish devoured those 
that were straggling behind. The wise fish seeing it reported it to the 
others and they all were panic-stricken and fled. From that day Ananda 
in his greedy lunging for the flavour of fish refused every other kiud of 
food. Growing sick from hunger he thought, Where in the world can 
they be gone? ” and in searching for them he espied a certain mountain and 
thought, From fear of me the fish, methinks, are dwelling near this 
mountain. 1 will encircle it and keep a watch over it.” So encircling it 
with his head and tail he compaosed it on both sides, thinking, “ If they 
live hei'e, they will be for escaping,” and catching sight of his own tail as it 
coiled round the mountain he thought, This fish lives near the mountain 
and is trying to elude me,” and in his rage he seized his own tail, which 
was fifty leagues long, and believing he had got hold of a fish, he devoured 
it with a crunching sound, suffering thereby excruciating pain. At the 
smell of the blood the fish gathered together, and pulling bit after bit out 
of Ananda’s tail ate it up till they reached his head. [464] Having such 
a big carcase he could not turn round but then and there came to his 
end. And there was a heap of bones as big as a mountain. Holy ascetics, 
male and female, travelling through space, saw it and told men of it. 
And the inhabitants of all India knew of it. Ka|ahatthi, by way of illus- 
tration, told this story and said : 

Ananda ate of every fish and when his suite had fled. 

He his own tail right greedily devoured till he was dead. 

The slave to appetite no other pleasure knows, 

Poor careless fool, so blind is he to coming woes : 

Ho children, kith and kin in ruin low will lay, 

Then turns and rends himself, to monstrous greed a prey. 

To these my words, 0 king, I pray thee, hearken well. 

Eat not the flesh of men ; forego thy purpose fell : 

Lest thou perchatico shouldst share that fish’s awful fate 
And leave, 0 lord of men, thy kingdom desolate. 

[465] On hearing this the king said, ** Kalahatthi, 1 too know an 
example as well as you,” and as an instance he told an old story in 
illustration of his greed for human flesh and said : 

Sujftta’s son and heir for some rose-apples loudly cried. 

For loss of them the lad so grieved, ne laid him down and died. 

So, K&la, I who now long time have fed on daintiest fare. 

Failing this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to care. 

Once upon a time, they say, a landed gentleman named Sujata at 
Benares lodged in his park and ministered to five hundred ascetics who 
had come down from the Himalayas to procure salt and vinegar. Food 
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was constantly set out in his house tor then?, but these ascetics sometimes 
went on a pilgrimage for alms in the country and brought back pieces of 
big rose-apples to eat. When they were feeding on the rose*apples they had 
brought, Sujata thought, To-day it is the third or fourth day that these 
holy men have not come to me hem Whera in the world can they have 
gone 1 ” So making his little boy take hold of his hand he went there while 
they were taking thcfir repast. At that moment a novice was giving the 
elders water to rinse their mouths and was eating a bit of rose-apple. Sujata 
saluted the ascetics and when he was seated he asked, saying, Holy sirs, 
what are you eating ) ” ** Pieces of large rose-apples, sir.” The boy on 

hearing this felt thirsty, so the leader of the company of ascetics had a 
small piece given to him. The boy ate it and was so charmed with the 
delicate flavour that he kept on continually begging them to give him another 
piece. The gentleman, who was listening to the preaching of the Law, 
said, “ Do not cry ; when you get home, you shall have a piece to eat,” 
thus deceiving the boy for fear lest the holy Brethi*en might be worn out 
by his cries. So comforting the boy he took his leave of the band of 
ascetics and returned home. From the moment they arrived there the 
boy kept up a cry of ** Give me a piece.” The ascetics too said, “ We 
have stayed here a long time,” and departed for the Himalayas. Not 
finding the boy in the park the ascetics sent him a present of pieces of 
mangoes, rose-apples, bread-fruit, bananas and other fruits, all mixed with 
powdered sugar. This mixture was no sooner placed on the tip of his 
tongue than it acted like a deadly poison. For seven days he took no 
food and then died. [466] This story the king told by way of illustration. 
Then Ka|ahatthi thought, **This king is a gi*eat glutton: 1 will tell him 
further instances,” and he said, ** Great king, desist from this.” “It is 
impossible,” he said. “S(muld you not desist, you will gradually be 
dropped by your family circld and deprived of your kingly glory.” Once 
upon a time too in this very Benares thei'e was a brahmin family 
which kept the five Moral P&*ecepts. An only son was bom to this 
family, the darling and delight of his parents, a wise lad and well seen 
in the Three Vedas. He used to go about in the company of a band of 
youths of the same age as himself. The other members of the company 
ate fish, meat and similar food and took strong drink. The young boy 
neither ate meat nor drank strong drink. The thought struck them, 
“ This boy Ijecause he takes no strong drink does not pay his reckoning : 
let us devise a plan to make him drink.” So when they wei-e gathered 
together, they said, “ My friend, let us hold a festival.” He said, “ You 
diink strong drink but 1 do not. You go without me.” “Friend, we 
will take some milk for you to drink.” He consented, saying, “ All right.” 
The rogues went to the garden and tied up some fiery spirit in a leaf cup 
and put it amongst some lotus leaves. So when they began to drink they 
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offered the lad some milk. One of the rogues cried, ** Bring us some 
lotus nectar,” and having had it brought to him, he cut a hole in the 
bottom of the leaf cup placed in the lotus, and putting it to his mouth 
sucked it. The others too had some brought to them and drank it. The 
lad asked what it was and took some strong drink, believing it to be lotus 
nectar. Then they offered him some broiled meat and this too he ate. 
And when from repeated draughts of liquor he was intoxicated, they told 
him, “This is no lotus nectar: it is spirit.” “All this long while,” he 
said, “ I never knew what a sweet taste was. Bring me more strong 
drink, I say !” They brought it and once more gave it him, for he was 
very thirsty. [467] Then when he asked for more, they told him it was 
all finished. He said, “ Come, I say 1 fetch me some more,” and gave 
them his signet ring. After drinking with them all the day, being now 
quite drunk and his eyes bloodshot, trembling and babbling, he went home 
and lay down. Then his father finding out he had been drinking, when 
the effects of it had passed off, said to him, “ My son, you have done very 
wrong, being a member of a brahmin family, to drink strong drink : never 
do so again.” “Dear father, what is my offence?” “Drinking strong 
drink.” “How say you, father? in all my life I never before tasted 
anything so sweet.” The brahinin repeatedly besought him to give it up. 
“ I cannot do it,” he said. Then the brahmin thought, “ If this is so, our 
family tradition will be destroyed and our wealth will perish,” and he 
repeated this stanza: 

A scion of a brahmin house, withal a comely boy. 

Thou must not drink the accursed thing no brahmin may enjoy. 

And after these words he said, “ My dear son, abstain from it, otherwise 
I shall put you out of my house and have you banished from my kingdom.” 
The lad said, “ Even so, I cannot give up strong drink,” and he repeated 
two stanzas : 

Since, father, from this best of tastes thou fain wouldst me debar. 

To get it, where it may be found 1*11 go however far. 

Depart will I in haste and ne’er dwell with thee any more. 

For now the very sight of me, methinks, thou dost abhor. 

Moreover he said, “ I will not abstain from dram drinking : do what 
you please.” Then the brahmin, saying, “Well, as you give us up, we 
too will give you up,” repeated this stanza: 

[468] Surely some other sons wc’ll find as heirs our wealth to claim. 

Go, rascal, where we never more may hear thy curs^ name. 

Then taking his son into court he disinherited him and had him driven 
out of his house. This youth later on, lieing a poor destitute wretch, put 
on a coarse garment, and taking a beggar’s bowl in his hand he went round 
begging for alms, and resting against a wall so died. K&)ahatthi relating 
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this incident by way of a lesson to the king, said, ** If, 811*6, you refuse to 
hearken to our woitls, they will have you banished fron; the kingdom," 
and BO saying he spoke this stanza: 

So hearken well, O king of men, obeying my command, 

Or like that drunken youth wilt thou be banished from the land. 

Even after the instance thus adduced by K&{ahatthi, the king could 
not desist from his habit, and to illustrate yet another story he said : 

Discit>lo of the Perfect Saints^, Sujftta, it is said, 

Abstained from food and drink through love felt for a heavenly maid. 

As dewdrop on a blade of grass to waters of the 

Is human love compared with love for some divinity. 

So, K&}a, I who now long time have fed on daintiest fare. 

Failing this human flesh, methinks, for life would cease to care. 

The story is just like the one already related. 

This Suj&ta, they say, on seeing that the ascetics, at the time when 
they ate pieces of big rose-apple did not return, thought, “ I wonder why 
they do not come back. If they are gone iany where, I will find it out : 
otherwise I will listen to their preaching." So he went to the park and 
heard the Law preached by the leader of the company, and when the sun set, 
though he was dismissed he said, I will remain here to-day," and saluting 
the company of saints he went into his hut of leaves and lay down. At night 
Sakka, king of heaven, accompanied by a troop of angelic beings, together 
with his handmaids, came to pay his respects to the band of ascetics, and 
the whole hermitage was one blaze of light. Sujata, wondering what this 
might be, rose up and looking through a chink in his hut of leaves, saw 
Sakka come to salute the company [469], attended by a troop of heavenly 
Apsarasas, and no sooner did he see them than he was fired with passion. 
Sakka took a seat and aftei^Jistening to a sermon on the Faith departed 
to his own abode. The landed proprietor next day saluted the ascetics 
and asked, saying, Who was it, reverend sirs, came in the night to pay 
his respects to you 1 " Sakka, sir." ** And who were those that sat 
round about himi" *‘They are called heavenly Apsarasas." Saluting 
the band of ascetics he went home and from the moment he got there he 
kept up a foolish cry of Give me an Apsaras.” His kinsmen, standing 
about him, wondered if he were possessed of an evil spirit, and snapped 
their fingers. He said, " It is not this snapping of the fingers I speak of, 
but of the heavenly Apsaras'." And when they dressed up and brought 
to him a wife or even a courtesan and said, Here is an Apsaras," he 
said, " This is no Apsaras, it is a female ghoul," and went on with his 

1 For hhavitatta compare Dhamma 8ahffan% English translation, p. 138. 

* The Pali here has a play upon the two meanings of the word aechardf a heavenly 
nymph, and a snapping of the fingers. 
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foolish cry, **Give me an Apsaras/’ and taking no food he died. On 
hearing this Ka]ahatthi said, This king is a great glutton : I will bring 
him to a better mind.” And he said, ** The golden geese too that travel 
through the air perished from eating the flesh of their kin/’ and to 
illustrate this he repeated two stanzas: 

Just 08 these dhotarattha gecso that travel through the air 

All died because they lived upon a most unnatum faro, 

So too do thou, p king of men, list well to what I say, 

For eating this unlawful food, thee too they’ll drive away. 

Once upon a time, they say, ninety thousand geese dwelt in Golden 
Cave on mount Oittakuta. For four months in the rainy season they do 
not stir out. If they should do so, their wings being full of water, they 
would be unable to take a long flight and would fall into the sea, and 
therefore they do not stir out, but when the rainy season is drawing near, 
they gather wild paddy from a natural lake, and Ailing their cave with it 
live upon rice. But no sooner had they entered the cave than an unnanabhi 
spider as big as a chariot wheel at the entrance of the cave used to spin 
a web every month, and each thread of it was as thick as a cow’s halter. 
The geese give two portions of food to a young goose, thinking he will 
then be able to break through the web. [470] When the sky clears, this 
young goose being in front of them severs the web and the rest all escape 
by the same way. Now once the rainy season lasted five months, and the 
food of the geese grew short. They consulted os to what was to be done 
and said, ” If we are to live, we must take the eggs.” First they ate the 
eggs, then the goslings and after that the old geese. At the end of five 
months the rain left off, the spider had spun five webs, and the geese 
from eating the flesh of their kin had grown feeble. The young goose 
that had received a double portion of food, stiiking at the webs broke four 
of them but could not break the fifth, and stuck there. So the spider 
cut off his head and drank his blood. First one and then another came 
and struck the web, and the spider said, Here’s another of them stuck 
in the same place,” and sucked the blood of all of them, and at that time 
the family of the dhatarattha geese became extinct, they say. The king 
was anxious to give yet another illustration, but the citizens rising 
up said, “My lord commander, what do you propose to do? How will 
you proceed now you have caught the man-eating rogue ? If he does not 
give it up, have him expelled from his kingdom,” and they would not 
suffer the king to say a word. Hearing the common talk of the people, 
the king was terrified and could say nothing more, and once again the 
commander said to him, “ Sire, will it be possible for you to give it up?” 
“Impossible,” he said. So the commander placed on one side all his 
harem, his sons and his daughters, arrayed in all their splendour, and 
said, “ Sire, behold this circle of your kinsfolk, this band of councillors 
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and jour royal pomp : be not undone, but cease from eating man’s flesh/’ 
The king said, ** All this is not dearer to me than man’s flesh.” “Then 
depart, sire, from this city and kingdom.” “ Kalahatthi,” he said, “ I do 
not want my kingdom; I am ready to depart, but grant me one favour; let 
me have my sword and my cook.” So they let him take a sword, a vessel 
for cooking man’s flesh and a basket, and giving him his cook they carried 
out his expulsion from the kingdom. [471] Taking his cook he set out 
from the city and entered a forest and made his dwelling at the foot of a 
banyan tree. Living there he would take his stand on the road which 
led through the forest, and killing men he would bring their bodies and 
give them to the cook, and he cooked the flesh and served it up and both 
of them lived after this manner. And when he sallied forth, crying, “Here 
am I, the man-eating robber!” no one could hold his o./n, and they 
all fell to the ground and any one of them that he fancied, h« seized, heels 
upwards or not as it might happen, and gave him to his cook. One day, he 
did not find any man in the forest, and when on his return the cook said, 
“How is this, sirel” he told him to put the pot on the brasier. “But where 
is the meat, sirel” “Oh ! I will find some meat,” he said. Thought the 
cook, “ 1 am a dead man,” and all of a tremble he made a fire and put 
the pot on the brasier. Then the man-eater killed him with a stroke of 
his sword and cooked and ate his flesh. Thenceforth he was quite alone 
and had to cook his food himself. The rumour spread throughout all 
India, “The man-eater murders wayfaring men.” At that time a certain 
wealthy brahmin who traded with five hundred waggons was travelling 
from the east in a westerly direction and he thought, “ This man-eating 
robber, they say, murders men on the road. By a payment of money 
I will make my way through the forest.” So he paid a thousand pieces 
of money to the people who lived at the entrance of the forest, bidding 
them convoy him safely through it and set out on the road with them. 
He placed all his caravan in front of him, and having bathed and anointed 
himself and put on sumptuous apparel he seated himself in an easy 
carriage drawn by white oxen, and escorted by his convoy he travelled last 
of all. The man-eater climbing up a tree was on the look out for men, 
but though he felt no appetite for any of the rest of the convoy, no sooner 
did he catch sight of the brahmin than his mouth watered through desire to 
eat him. When the brahmin came up to him, [472] he proclaimed his name, 
crying, “ Here am I, the man-eating robber,” and brandishing his sword, 
like to one filling men’s eyes with sand, he lea|)ed upon them and no man 
was able to stand up against him, but they all fell prone upon the grouml. 
Seizing the brahmin as he sat in his easy carriage by the foot lie slung 
him on his back, head downwards, and striking his head ag»iinst his heels 
so carried him off. The men rising up cried one to another, “ Ho ! my 
man, bestir yourself. We received a thousand pieces of money from the 
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brahmin’s hands. Who amongst us wears the semblance of a man f Let 
us, one and all, strong man or weakling, pursue him for a short space.” 
They pursued him and the man-eater stopped and looked back, and not 
seeing anyone went slowly on. At that moment a bold fellow running 
at full speed came up with him. On seeing him, the robber leaping over 
a fence trod upon an acacia splinter^ which, wounding him, came out at 
the top of his foot, and the robber went limping along with the blood 
trickling from the wound. Then his pursuer on seeing it said, ** Surely 
I have wounded him : you just follow on behind and I will catch him.” 
They saw how feeble he was and joined in the pursuit. When the robber 
saw that he was pursued he dropped the brahmin and secured his own 
safety. The brahmin’s escort as soon as they had recovered him thought, 
“ What have we got to do with this robber ) ” and turned back. But the 
man-eater, going to the foot of his banyan tree, lay down amongst the 
shoots and offered up a prayer to the spirit of the tree, saying, *’My 
lady, nymph of the tree, if within seven days thou canst heal my 
wound, I will bathe thy trunk with blood from the throats of one 
hundred and one princes from all India, and will hang the tree all 
round with their inwards and offer up a sacrifice of the five sweet 
kinds of fiesh.” Now, in consequence of having nothing to eat or 
drink, his body wasted away, and within the seven days his wound 
healed. He recognised that his cure was due to the tree-nymph, and in 
a few days he recovered his strength by eating man’s flesh and thought, 
‘‘The spirit has been very helpful to me. I will discharge my vow.” 
Taking his sword he sallied forth from the foot of the tree [473] and set 
out, purposing to bring the kings. Now, a Yakkha which had gone about 
as his comrade, eating man’s flesh with him, when in a former existence 
he himself had been a Yakkha, caught sight of him and knowing that he 
had in a former existence been his friend he asked him, saying, ** Do you 
not recognise me, friend 1” ** I do not,” he said. Then he told him about 
something they had done in a former state and the man-eater recognised 
him and gave him a kind greeting. When asked where he had been 
reborn, he told him of his place of birth and bow he had been banished 
from his kingdom and whero he was now living. He told him moreover 
how he was wounded by a splinter and that he was now going on an expe- 
dition to redeem his promise to the troe-nymph. ** I must get over this 
difficulty of mine by your help : we will go together, my friend,” he said. 
** I cannot go, but ther^ is one service I can render you. 1 certainly know a 
spell characterised by words of priceless value. It ensures strength, speed of 
foot, and an increase of prestiga Learn this spell.” He readily agreed to 

> The eonstmetioB of this passage is not veiy dear, eren if one takes khanim to 
be a nominative as dkamm^ Jot. n. 88. 14. Perhaps khdmm fi^phipudena nikkhami 
means, he got rid of the splinter hj rabbing the top of the other foot against it. 
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this, and the goblin gave it to him and went off. The man-eater got the 
spell by heart, and from that time became swift as the wind and very 
bold. Within seven days he found a hundi*ed and one kings on their 
ways to parks and other places and leaped upon them with the swiftness 
of the wind, proclaiming his name, and by jumping about and shouting he 
greatly terrihed them. Then he seized them by the feet and held them 
head downwards, and striking their heads with his heels carried them off 
with the swiftness of the wind. Next he drilled holes in the palms of their 
hands and hung them u^) by a cord on the banyan tree, and the wind striking 
them as they just touched the ground with the tips of their toes, they 
hung on the tree, revolving like withered wreaths of flowers in baskets. 
But he thought, ‘^Sutasoma was my private teacher: let not India be 
altogether desolate,” and did not bring him. Being minded to make an 
offering to the tree he lighted a fire and sat down, sharpening a stake. 
The tree-nymph on seeing this thought, He is preparing to offer sacrifice 
to me, but it was not I that healed his wound : [474] he will now make 
a great slaughter. What is to be done ? I shall not be able to stop him.” 
So she went and told the Four Great Kings of it and bade them stop him. 
When they said they could not do it, she approached Sakka and told him the 
whole story and asked him to stop him. He said, cannot do it, but I will 
tell you some one who can.” She said, ‘‘Who is that?” “In the world 
of men and gods,” he answered, “ there is no one else, but in the city of 
Indapatta in the Kuru kingdom is Sutasoma, prince of Kuru. He will 
tame and humble this man and will save the lives of these kings, and cure 
him of eating human flesh and will shower nectar over all India. If you 
are anxious to save the lives of the kings, bid him first bring Sutasoma and 
then offer his sacrifice to the tree.” “ All right,” said the tree-spirit and 
went quickly, disguised^as an ascetic, and approached close to the man- 
eater. At the sound of f^jbsteps he thought, “ Can one of the kings have 
escaped ? ” Looking up and seeing him he thought, “ Ascetics surely are 
kshatriyas. If I capture him, I shall make up the full number of one 
hundred and one kings and offer my sacrifice He rose up and sword in 
hand pursued the ascetic, but though he chased him for three leagues he 
could not overtake him, and streams of sweat poured from his limbs. He 
thought, “ I once could puraue and catch an elephant, or horse, or chariot 
going at full speed, but to-day though I am running with all my might 
I cannot catch this ascetic who is going, just his natural pace. What can 
be the reason for this?” Then thinking, “Ascetics are accustomed to 
obey : if 1 bid him stand and he does so, I shall catch him,” he cried, 
“ Stand, holy sir.” “ I am standing,” he answei*ed, “ do you too try and 

1 As Sutasoma was left behind, one more victim was still wanting to complete the 
number. 
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stand.” Then he said, Ho there ! ascetics even to save their life do not 
tell a lie, but you speak falsely,” and he repeated this stanza : 

[475] Although I bid thee stand, thou still dost forward fly. 

And cryinff ^ Lo ! I stand.' methinks thou dost but lie : 

Unseemly ’tis ; this sword, 0 priest, thou must assume 
To be a harmless shaft equipplM with heron’s plumed 

Then the nymph spoke a couple of stanzas : 

Steadfast in righteousness am I, 

Nor change my name or family, 

Here robbers out brief moment dwell, 

Soon doomed to pass to woes of hell. 

Be bold and captive here great Sutasoma bring 
And by his sacrifice shalt thou win heaven, 0 king. 

With such words the nymph put off her dii^ise as an ascetic and stood 
revealed in her own form, blazing in the sky like the sun. The man-eater 
hearing what she had to say and beholding her form asked who she was, 
and on her replying that she had come to life as the spirit of this tree, he 
was delighted and thinking, 1 have looked upon my tutelary divinity,” 
he said, O heavenly sovereign, be not troubled by reason of Sutasoma, 
[476] but enter once more into thine own tree.” The spirit entered into 
the tree before his very eyes. At that moment the sun set and the moon 
arose. The man-eater being versed in the Vedas and their auxiliaries and 
acquainted with the movements of the astral bodies, looking at the sky, 
thought, ” To-niori'ow it will be the Phussa astcrism ; Sutasoma will come 
to the park to bathe and then will I lay hands upon him. But as he will 
have a strong guard and the dwellers throughout all India will come to 
guard him for three leagues around, at the first watch, before the guard is 
posted, 1 will go to the Migficira park and descend into the royal tank 
and there take my stand.” So he went down into the tank and stood 
there, covering his head with a lotus loaf. By reason of his great glory 
the fish, tortoises and the like fell back and swam about in large bodies 
at the water’s edge. Whence, it may be asked, came this glory of his 1 
From his devotion in a former existence. For at the time when 
ICassapa was Buddha, he started a distribution of milk by ticket. Owing 
to this he became very mighty, and having got the Assembly of the 
Brethren to erect a hall for a fii*e to dispel the cold, he provided fire, fire- 
wood and an axe to cleave the wood. As the i^esult of this he became 
famous. — So now when he had gone into the garden, while it was still 
early dawn, they picked a guaid for three leagues round about, and king 
Sutasoma quite early in the morning after breakfast, mounted on a richly 
caparisoned elephant, with a complete force of four arms, sallied from the 
city. At that very moment a brahmin named Nanda from Takkasilft, 

> A heron’s feather was fixed on an arrow. 
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bringing with him four stansas, each worth a hundred pieces of money, 
reached the city after a journey of one hundred and twenty leagues, and 
took up his abode in a suburb. At sunrise on entering the city he saw 
the king issuing forth by the eastern gate, and raising his hand he cried, 
** Victory to the king.” Now the king being far-sighted, as he was riding 
along, saw the outstretched hand of the brahmin as he stood on some 
rising ground, and drawing nigh to him on his elephant he spoke after this 
manner : 

Bom in what realm and why, I pray, 

Dost hither come, O brahmin, say; 

[477] This said, to-day I grant to thee 
Thy prayer, whatever it may be. 

Then the brahmin answered him : 

Four verses, mighty king, to thee 
Of import deep as is the sea 
I hither bring ; list to them well, 

Secrets of highest worth they tell. 

Great king,” he said, ** these four verses taught me by the Buddha 
Kassapa are worth a hundred pieces of money each, and having heard that 
you take pleasure in libations^ of soma juice, I am come to teach you.” 
The king was greatly pleased and said, ** Master, in this you have done 
well, but it is impossible for me to turn back. To-day, because it is the 
Phussa conjunction, it is the day for bathing my head : when I return I 
will listen to you. Be not dissatisfied with me.” And with these words 
he bade his councilloiw, saying, ** Go ye and in a certain house of a brahmin 
prepare a couch and arrange a dining place under cover,” and he retired 
into his park. This was girt about by a wall eighteen cubits high and 
guai'ded all round by elephants within touch of one another. Then came 
horses, then chariots, apd 6nal]y archei's and other foot-soldiers — like a 
mighty troubled ocean Whs the army that had been transported thither. 
The king, when he had put off his heavy adornments and had been shaved 
and shampooed, liathed in all his royal majesty in the lotus tank, and coming 
up out of the water he stood there clad in bathing garments, and they 
brought him scented garlands to adorn him. The man-eater tliought. 
When he is fully dressed, the king must be a heavy weight. I will seize 
him just when he is light to carry.” [478] So shouting and jumping about 
and whirling a sword above his head as quick as lightning he proclaimed 
his name, crying, ** Ho ! here am I, the man-eating robber,” and he laid his 
finger on his forehead* and stepped out of the water. As soon as they 
heard his cry, the elephant-riders with their elephants, the horsemen 
with^ their horses, and the charioteem with their chariots fell to the 
ground, and all the host of them dropping the weapons they held lay 

> iuta. A play upon the doable meaning of the word, juice and taered literatwre, 

* As a mark of reverence for the Bodhiiiatta. 
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prone upon their bellies. The man-eater seized Sutasoma, holding him 
erect. The rest of the kings he had caught by the foot and held head 
downwards and had gone off with them, knocking their heads against his 
heels, but in coming up to the Bodhisatta ho stooped down and lifting him 
up placed him on his shoulders. Thinking it would be a roundabout way 
by the gate he leaped over the wall, eighteen cubits high, at the point where 
it faced him, and going forward he trampled on the temples of elephants 
exuding the juice of rut, overthrowing them as it were mountain |)eaks. 
Next he trod on the backs of the horses — swift as the wind were they and 
of priceless worth — laying them also low. Then as he stepped on the 
fronts of the splendid chariots, he was like to one whirling a humming top ' 
or as it were one crushing the dark green phalaka” plant or banyan leaves, 
and at a single burst he ran a distance of three leagues. Then wondering 
if anyone were following to rescue Sutasoma, he looked and seeing no one 
he went on slowly. Noticing the drops that fell upon him from Sutasoma’s 
hair he thought, “ There is no man living fi^oc from the fear of death : 
Sutasoma, too, methinks, is weeping from this fear,” and he said : 

Men versed in lore, in whom high thoughts arise, 

Such never weep, the learned and the wise; 

All find herein a refuge and a stay, 

That sages thus can sorrow drive away. 

Is it thy kin, wife, child, iKsrchance thyself, 

Thy stores of grain, thy gold and silver pelf— 

[479] What, Sutasoma, caused thy tears to flow? 

Great Kuril lord, thy answer we would know. 

Sutasoma said : 

Nay, I no tears am shedding for myself. 

Nor for my wife or child, my realm or pelf. 

The practice of the saints of old I keep. 

And for a promise unfulfliled 1 weep. 

Once to a brahmhi I <my word did plight. 

What time in mine own realm 1 riilod with might; 

That plighted word I fain would keep and then, 

My honour saved, retiuii to thee again. 

Then the man-eater said : 

ril not believe if any one should be 
By happy chance from jaws of death sot free. 

Ho woiud return to yield him to his foe; 

No more wouldst thou, if 1 should lot thee go. 

[480] Escaped from fierce man-eater shouldst thou come. 

Full of sweet longings, to thy royal home. 

Dear life with all its charms restored to thee. 

Why in the world shouldst thou come Ixick to me? 

1 Compare Bd/amMaya^a, Act ix. Stansa fil, bhramarakabhrAmam bhramyaU 
ratkal^. 

* phalaka, the plant Me»tta Roxburghii, or it might be the aeed>pods of the lotus. 
In JdC. vol. 1 . 304. 36, 28, and Jdt, vol. ii. 68. 17, we find pluilakattharatayana, a bed 
of phalaka leaves. 
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On hearing this the Great Beingi like a lion still fearless, said : 

If innocent, a man would death prefer 
To life overclouded with some odious slur; 

Should ho, to save his life, a falsehood tell, 

It may not shield him from the woes of heU. 

^Tho wind may sooner move some mountain high, 

Or sun and moon to earth fall from the sky, 

Yea, rivers all up stream may flow, my lord, 

Ere I be guilty of one lying word. 

Though he spoke thus, the man-eater still did not believe him. So the 
Bodhisatta, thinking, “He does not believe me; by means of an oath I will 
make him believe,” said, “ Good Mister Man-eater, let me down from your 
back and I will take an oath and make you believe me.” After these 
words he was let down by the man-eater and placed upon the ground, and 
in taking an oath he said : 

[481] Lo ! as 1 touch this spear and sword 
To thcc I pledTO iny solemn word. 

Release mo and I will debt-free. 

My honour saved, return to thee. 

Then the man-eater thought, “ This Sutasoina swears under penalty of 
violating ksliatriya rules. What do I want with himt Well, I too am a 
kshatriya king. 1 will take blood from my own arm and make an 
ofiering to the spirit of the tree. This is a very faint-hearted fellow.” And 
he said : 


The word thou once didst to a brahmin plight. 

What time in thine own realm thou ruloast with might, 

That plighted word I bid thee keep and then. 

Thy honour saved, return to me again. 

Then the Great Being said, “ My friend, do not vox yourself. After I 
have heard the four versra, each worth a hundred pieces of money, and 
have made an ofiering to th^ preacher of the Law, 1 will roturn at daybreak.” 
And he spoke this stanza : 

The word I once did to a brahmin plight. 

What time in mine own realm I ruled with might. 

That plighted word I first will keep and then. 

My honoiur saved, return to thee again. 

Then the man-eater said : “ You have taken an oath under i>enalty of 
violating the custom of kshatriyas. See that you act accordingly.” “My 
man-eating friend,” he said, “ you have known me from a boy : never even 
in jest have I aforetime told a lie, and now that I am established on the 
throne and know right and wrong, why should I lie? Trust me, [482] I 
will provide an offering for you.” Being induced to believe him he said, 
“ Well, sire, depart, and, if yow do not return, there can be no offering and 

' These verses have occurred in vol. iv. p. 966, English version. 
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the spirit does not agree to it without you : do not place any obstacle in 
the way of my offering,” and he let the Great Being go. Like the moon 
escaped from the jaws of Rahu and with the strength of a young elephant 
he speedily reached the city. And his soldiers thought, << King Sutasoma 
is wise and a sweet preacher of the Law. If ho can have a word or two 
with him he will convert the man-eater and will return, like a furious 
elephant escaping from the lion’s mouth.” And thinking, “The people will 
chide us and say, * After giving up your king to the man-eater ai'e ye come 
back to usi’ ” they remained encamped outside the city walls, and when they 
saw him coming from afar off they went out to meet him and saluting him 
with a friendly greeting they asked, “ Were you not, sire, heartily sick of 
the man-eater “The man-eater,” he said, “did something far harder 
than anything my parents ever did. For being such a fiei*ce and violent 
ci'eature, after listening to my preaching of the Law, he let me go.” Then 
they decked out the king and mounting him on an elephant escorted him 
into the city. On seeing him the inhabitants rejoiced, and owing to his 
zeal for the Law, he did not visit his parents hut thinking, “ I will see 
them by and bye,” he entered his palace and took his seat upon his throne. 
Then he summoned the bi'ahmin and gave orders for him to be shaved, and 
when his hair and beard had been trimmed and he was washed and anointed 
and decked out with brave apparel, they brought him to the king. And 
when the brahmin was presented, Sutasoma himself afterwaids took a bath 
and ordered his own food to bo given to the brahmin, and when he had 
eaten he himself paitook of the food. Then he seated the brahmin on a 
costly throne and to mark his reverence for him he made offerings of 
scented garlands and the like to him, and seating himself on a low seat ho 
prayed him, saying, “ Master, we would hoar the verses which you have 
brought to us.” 


To throw light 141011 this the Master said : 

Reloased from Hcixx! iiiHti-catoi*’s hand he flies 
To brahmin friend mid ‘Fain would wo,’ he cries, 
[4811] * Hoar stanzas worth a huiidrod piocos each, 

Us for our good if thou wouldst deign to toach.’ 


The bi'ahmin, when the Bodhisatta made his request, after shampooing 
his bands with perfumes, pulling a beautiful book out of a bag took it in 
both hands and said : “ Well, sire, listen to my four stanzas, each worth a 
hundred pieces of money ; they were taught me by Kassaiia Buddha, and 
are destructive of passion, pride and similar vices, and procuie for man the 
removal of desire, the cessation of the faculties, even the eternal mighty 
Nirviiia, to the decay of lust, the cutting of tlie circle of transmigration 
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and the rooting out of attachment,*' and with these words, looking at his 
book, he repeated these stansas : 

In union with the saints just once, 0 Sutasoma, be, 

And ne’er consort with evil men and |)eace shall compass thee. 

With holy men consorting aye, as friends such only know, 

From holy men true doctrine learn and daily better grow. 

As i)ainted cars of royalty wax dim and fade awav. 

So too our iKxlies frail wear out and suffer swift decay. 

But Faith of holy men abides and never waxes old. 

Good men proclaim it to the good through ages yet untold. 

The sky above us stretches far, far stretches earth below, 

And lands beyond the boundless sea far distant are we know, 

Rut greater still than all of these and wider in its reach 
Is doctrine whether good or bad that saints or sinners preach. 

[484] Thus did the brahmin teach him the four stanzas, each worth a 
hundred pieces, just as he had been taught them by Kassapa Buddha, and 
then remained silent. The Great Being was delighted at hearing them and 
said, “ My journey here is not without its reward,” and thinking, These 
verses are not merely the words of a disciple or a saint nor the work of a 
poet, but were spoken by the Oniiiiscient One ; I wonder what they are 
worth. Though one were to give a whole world that extends to the Brahma 
heaven, after filling it with the seven precious things, one could not make 
an adequate return for these stanzas. Surely I can give him sovereignty 
in the city of Indapatta covering seven leagues in the realm of Kuru, which 
extends over three hundred leagues. Doubtless it is his merited fate to be 
king.” But regaiding him with the |>ower he possessed of divining a man’s 
future from his iiet'soiial appearance, he found no such signs. Then he 
bethought him of the office of coramander>in-chief and similar posts, but 
did not hud that he was destined.even to the headship of a single village. 
Next, considering the casCs^f acquisition of wealth and starting from a crore 
of money ho found he was destined to receive four thousand pieces, and 
thinking to honour him with just this sum he bestowed on him four purses 
containing a thousand pieces each and he asked him, saying, ** Master, 
when you teach other princes these verses, how much do you receive I” 
** A hundred for each one, sire,” he siud, so they are worth just a hundred 
pieces.” The Great Being said, “ Master, you are ignorant of the priceless 
value of the goods you hawk about. Henceforth let them be considered 
worth a thousand pieces,” and so saying ho repeated this stanza : 

Not hundreds merely are they worth, nay thousands rather say. 

So brahmin here four thousand take and, quick, with them away. 

Then he presented him with an easy carriage [485] and gave orders to 
his men, saying, Convey this brahmin safely to his home,” and so dismissed 
him. At this moment loud sounds of applause were heard and cries of 
** Bravo, bravo ! king Sutasoma has highly honoured these verses, deeming 
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worth a thousaad pieoes what was valued at a hundred.” The king’s 
parents hearing the noise asked what it meant» and on learning the true 
state^of things, by reason of their covetousness were angry with the Great 
Being, but after dismissing the brahmin he went to them and stood saluting 
them. Then his father said, ** My son, you have escaped from the hands of 
one described as a fierce robber,” and instead of expressing pleasure at 
seeing him, through his greed of money he asked, ** Is it true what they say, 
that you gave four thousand pieces of money for hearing four stanzas,” and 
on his confessing it was so, his father repeated this verse : 

Verses mav be worth eighty nieces each, 

Or o*eii a hundred may in value reach, 

But, SutasonuL thou thyself must own 
A stanza worth a thousand is unknown. 

Then the Great Being, to induce him to see things in a different light, 
said, ” Dear father, it is not increase in wealth 1 desire, but incraase in 
learning,” and he uttered these stanzas: 

Increase in holy lore I most desire 
And to the friendship of the saints aspire ; 

No rivers can the void of ocean till, 

So 1 good words imbibe, insatiate still. 

As flames for wood and grass insatiate I'oar, 

And seas aye fed with streams crave more and more, 

E’en so do sages, mighty lord of lords, 

Insatiate hearken to well-spoken words. 

If from the mouth of my own slave I e’er 
Should verses full of deepest import hear, 

[486] His words 1 would accept with honour due, 

Unsated still with doctnnes good and true. 

After having thus spoken he said, " Do not just for the sake of money 
blame me. I have come here, after swearing an oath that when I had 
heard the Truth I would return. Now then 1 will go back to this monster ; 
do you then accept this sovereignty,” and handing it over to him he spoke 
this stanza : 

This realm is thine with all its wealth of gold. 

Trappings of stiito and joy and bliss untold. 

S blame, should 1 from sensual pleasures fly 
at man-eater’s hand go forth to die? 

At this moment the heart of the king’s father grew hot within him and 
he said, ” What, my dear Sutasoma, is this you say ? I will come with a 
complete host of all four arms ' and will seize the robber,” and he repeated 
this stanza : 

For our defence lo ! valiant soldiers come. 

Some riding elephants, on chariots some. 

Foot-soldiers these, these horsemen armed with bow — 

Marshal our host and let us slay our foe. 

^ Elephants, cavaliy, ehariuts, and infantry. 
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Then his father and motheri their eyes swimming with tears, besought 
him, saying, ** Go not^ my son, nay, you cannot go,’* and sixteen thousand 
dancing girls and the rest of his suite lamented and said, ** Leaving us 
helpless, whither wouldst thou go, sire t and no one throughout the city 
could restrain his feelings and they said, “ He has come, they tell us, after 
giving a promise to the man-eater, and now [487] that he has heard four 
stanzas worth a hundred pieces each and has paid due honour to the 
preacher of the Law and bidden farewell to his parants, ho will return once 
more to the robber,’* and the whole city was greatly stirred. And on 
hearing what his father and mother said, he repeated this stanza : 

Wondrous this deed of our man-eating foe, 

To capture me alive and lot me go. 

Calling to mind his friendly acts of vore 
How can I violate the oath I swore? 

Comforting his parents he said, ** Dear father and mother, be not 
anxious about me: I have wrought a virtuous action, and mastery over the 
desires of the six senses' is no hard matter,” and bidding farewell to his 
parents he admonished the rest of the people and so departed. 


The Master, to make the matter clear, said : 

Farewell to parents said, with counsel wise 
Townsmen and soldiers he did straight advise, 
Then true to plighted word refused to lie 
And to man-eater back again did hie. 


Then the man-eater thought, If my friend Sutasoma wishes to return, 
let him return, otherwise not, and let my tree-spirit [488] do whatsoever 
she pleases, and I will put these princes to death and make an offering of 
their flesh with the flve swept things.” So he reared a funeral pile and 
kindled a fire, thinking he would wait till the coal was red hot, and while 
he sat and sharpened his spit Sutasoma returned. Then the man-eater at 
the sight of him was glad at heart and asked, saying, My friend, have you 
gone and done what you wanted to dot” The Great Being said, Yes, 
your majesty, I have heard the stanzas that were taught the brahmin by 
the Kassapa Buddha, and I paid due honour to the preacher of the Truth, 
and so I have come back, having done the thing I had to do.” To illustrate 
this, he repeated this stanza : 

woxd I once did to a brahmin plight. 

What time in mine own realm 1 nued with might, 

And now that I have kept my plighted word 
And saved my honour, have returned, my lord. 

So slay and ofbr me to thy tree-sprite 
Or for man’s flesh sate thy fell appetite. 

1 &eeJataka,m, 384. 18. 
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On heating thw the man-eater thought, **Thia king haa no ft»ar ; he 
speaks with all the terrora of death dispelled. I wonder from whence 
comes this power. It can be nothing else. He says, ' I have heard the 
veinBes that the Kassapa Buddha taught.’ This supernatural power must 
come from them. 1 will make him utter these verses in my hearing, and so 
will I too be free from all fear.” And being so resolved he repeated this 
stanza : 

The fire still smokes: though I somewhat delay, 

1 forfeit not the right to eat my prey. 

Metit roast o*er embers clear is roastM well; 

These strains a hundred pieces worth, come, tell. 

[489] The Great Being on hearing this thought, ” This man-eater is a 
sinner : 1 will rebuke him somewhat and by my words 1 will put him to 
shame,” and he said : 

Thou, 0 man-eater, art a wicked wight, 

Fall’n from thy throne through carnal ap|)etito; 

Those verses do proclaim the Right to me. 

But how, I pray, can Right and Wrong agree ? 

To wicked robber, one whose hands are stooped in gore. 

Whence cometh Truth or Right ? What profits holy lore f 

Even when addressed in these words the man-eater was not angry. 
Why was this ? It was owing to the mighty |K>wer of charity in the Graat 
Being. So he said, ”Am 1 only, friend Sutasoma, unrighteous?” and he 
repeated this stanza : 

The man that hunts a beast to make him savoury meat, 

And one that slays a man, his follow’s flesh to oat, 

Both after death in guilt are counted much the same : 

Then why am 1 alone for wickedness to blame? 

On hearing this the Great Being, in i*efuting his heresy, repeated this 
stanza : 

Of five-clawed thinjra a warrior prince all witting five may eat, 

Wicked art thou, 0 king, in that thou eat’st forbidden meat. 

[490] On receiving this rebuke, as he saw no other means of eBca|>e, ho 
tried to conceal his own wrong-doing and repeated this stanza : 

Escaped from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal home. 

And then to foe entnist thy life otice more? 

Well versed art thou, forsooth, in astral lore ! 

Then the Great Being said, Friend, one like me must be well versed 
in the lore of kshatriyas. I know it well, but I do not regulate my actions 
accordingly,” and he spoke this stanza : 
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All such as are in kshairija doctrine^ versed 
In hell are mostly doomed to life accursed. 

Therefore I have all kshatriya lore abhorred 
And here returned, true to my plighted word : 

Make then thy sacrifice and eat me up, dread lord. 

The man-eater said : 

Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kinc, 

Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine. 

All these as mighty lord thou holdst in fee— 

In Truth what blessing, prithee, dost thou see? 

[ 491 ] The Bodhisatta said : 

Of all the sweets this world can yield to me 
None sweeter than the joys of Truth I see : 

Brahmins and priests that in the Truth abide, 

Birth, death, escaping, reach the further side. 

Thus did the Gi'eat Being discourse to him of the blessing of Truth. 
Then the man-eater, regarding his face, glorious as a lotus in bloom or 
as the full moon, thought, **This Sutasoma sees me preparing a pile of 
embers and sharpening a spit and yet does not show an atom of fear. Can 
this be the magic power in these verses that are worth a hundred pieces or 
does it arise from some other truth ? I will ask hini.*^ And in the form of a 
question he repeated this stanza : 

£scai)ed from fierce man-eater didst thou come 
Full of sweet longings to thy royal homo, 

And then once more return to meet thy foe ? 

Thou, surely, prince, no fear of death canst know, 

To keep thy plighted word and worldly lusts forego. 

The Great Being in answer to him said : 

As mine I countless acts of virtue claim. 

My bounteouSsofferings are known to fame. 

To the next world a path 1 have kept clear : 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear ? 

As mine I countless acts of virtue claim. 

My bounteous offerings arc known to fame, 

[492] With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way. 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

My parents have I cherished with fond care. 

My rule wins praise os eminently fair. 

To the next world a mth 1 have kept cl(»ir: 

Who that abides in Faith holds deatii in fear ? 

My parents have I cherished with fond care, 

My rule wins praise os eminently fair, 

With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way, 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 


^ See iupra, p. 123, where by kr'mtriya doctrine it is maintained that a man is 
justified in doing evil to serve his o. ' interests. 
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To friends and kin due service I have done, 

^ rule was just and praise from all has won, 
mth no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way. 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

Gifts manifold to many I siinplied. 

Yea, priests and brahmins fiitly satisfied. 

To the next world I nave kept clear: 

Who that abides in Faith holds death in fear? 

Gifts manifold to many I supplied, 

Yea priests and brahmins fullv satisfied, 

With no regrets to heaven I’ll take my way. 

So sacrifice and then devour thy prey. 

[493] On hearing this the man-eater thought, “ This king Sutasoma is 
a good and wise man : supposing I were to eat him, my skull would split 
into seven pieces, or the earth would open her mouth and swallow me up,” 
and being terrified ho said, My friend, you are not the sort of man that 
I ought to eat,” and he repeated this stanza : 

He knowingly would qiiafi* a poison cup 
Or fiery snake, so fell and fierce, take up. 

Yea into fragments seven his head would fly 
That dares to eat a man that cannot lie. 

Thus did he address the Great Being, saying, ** You are, as it were, a 
deadly poison, methinks ; who will eat you ? ” and being anxious to hear 
those verses he besought him to tell him them, and when in order to 
produce a due reverence for holy things his prayer was rejected by the 
Groat Being, on the ground that he was no proper recipient of verse of such 
unexceptionable morality, he said, In all India there is no sage like this, 
for when he was released from my hand he went and heard these veraes, 
and after paying due honour to the preacher of the Law he came back 
again with death written on his forehead. These verses must be of 
transcendent excellence,” and being still more filled with a reverent desire 
to hear them, he besought the Great Being and repeated this stanza : 

Hearing the Truth men soon discern betwixt the good and ill ; 

Perchance if heard these strains niy heart with joy in Truth may fill. 

Then the Great Being thought, ** The man-eater is now eager to hear : I 
will reveal them to him,” and he said, ** Well then, my friend, listen care- 
fully,” and having gained his attention he sang the praises of these verses 
exactly as he was taught them by the brahmin Nanda, while the gods in 
the six worlds of sense all broke into one loud cry [494], and the angels in 
heaven shouted applause, and the Great Being thus proclaimed the Truth 
to the man-eater : 

In union with the saints just once, O Sutasoma, be^ 


^ Here follow the four etanzaii already given ttupra, p. 264. 
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Owiug to these veraea being so well deliyered by the Great Being and 
to the fact that he himself was wise, the man-eater thought^ ** These 
stanzas are, as it were, the words of an Omniscient fiuddha,” and his whole 
bodj thrilled with the five kinds of joy, and he felt a tender pity for the 
Bodhisatta and regarded him in the light of a father that was ready to 
confer on him the white umbrella of royalty. And he thought, I see no 
oiferings of yellow gold to give to Sutasoma, but for each stanza I will grant 
him a boon,” and he spoke this verse : 

Pregnant with meaning and in accents clear 
Thy goodly words, 0 prince, fall on mine ear, 

So glad am I at heart, that I rejoice 

Four boons, good friend, to offer thee for choice. 

Then the Great Being upbraided him and said, ** What boon, forsooth, 
will you offer me ? ” and he repeated this stanza : 

[495] One his own mortal state that fails to learn, 

Or good ftom evil, heaven from hell discern. 

The slave of carnal ap^ietite, how can 
A wretch like thee know any boon for man? 

Suppose I say * Grant me this boon’ and then 
Thou shouldsf thy promised word take back again, 

Who tlmt is wise would knowingly incur 
So clear a risk of quiiirelling, good sir ? 

Then the man-eater said, He does not believe me ; I will make him 
believe,” and he repeated this stanza : 

No one should claim to grant a boon and then 
His promised word, false man, take back again : 

Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose; 
ril grant it thee, though life itself 1 lose. 

Then the Great Being thought, He has spoken like a brave fellow and 
will do what 1 tell him ; I will accept his offer. But if I should choose as 
the very first boon that he should abstain from eating huinan flesh, he will 
be very sick at heai't. I will first choose three other boons, and after that 
T will choose this,” and he said : 

Who with a saint lives face to face* ever with saint agrees. 

So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to please : 

Thus safe and sound a hundred years I pray to see thee live : 

This is the first of all the borms 1 fain would have thee give. 

[496] The man-eater, on hearing this, thought, “This man, even though 
I have driven him from his sovereignty, now wishes long life for me, the 
noted robber that lusteth after human flesh and would do him a mischief. 
Ah I he is my well-wisher.” And he was glad at heart, not knowing that 
this boon had been chosen to cheat him to his good, and in granting the 
boon he uttered this stanza: 

A $akkhi. The aeboUaBt renders it * friend,' apparently from the v.l. iakhL 
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Who with a saint lives face to fhce ever with saint agrees, 

So too a sage is ever sure a brother sage to please : 

. Thou fain wouldst see me safe and sound for vears twice fifty live : 
Lo! at thy prayer this first of boons to thee I gladly give. 

Then the Bodhisatta said : 

These warrior chiefs held captive in thy hand, 

Bv sprinkling hailed os kings in many a land, 

These mighty lords of earth thou must not eat: 

For this as second hoon I next entreat. 

Thus did he in choosing a second boon gain the boon of life for over a 
hundt*ed kshatriyas, and the man-eater in gi'anting the boon to him said : 

These warrior chiefs held captive in my hand, 

Bv sprinkling hailed as kings in many a land. 

These mighty lords, Til not eat them, I swear: 

This second boon too grant I to thy prayer. 

[497] Well, did these kings hear what they were talking about t They 
did not hear it all. For when the man-eater lighted a fire, for fear of any 
injury to the tree from the smoke and flame, he stepped back a space from 
it, and the Great Being conversed with him, seated in the interval between 
the fire and the tree, and consequently these kings did not hear all that 
they said, but heard only partially, and they comforted one another, saying, 
** Fear not : now will Sutasoma convert the man-eater,’’ and at this moment 
the Great Being spoke this stanza : 

Thou captive holdst a hundred kings and more, 

All Ntruiig up by their hands and weeping sore, 
llcstoro them each to his own realm again : 

This the third boon 1 would from thoo ubtalii. 

Thus did the Gi'eat Being in making his third choice choose the restora- 
tion of these kshatriyas, each to his own kingdom. Why was this? 
Because the ogre, supposing he did not eat them, through fear of their 
hostility would either enslave them all and make them dwell in the forest, 
or would slay them and expose their dead bodies, or would bring them to 
the border country and sell them as slaves ; and therefoi'e ho made choice as 
his boon of their restoration to their own kingdoms, and the man-eater in 
granting his request spoke this stanza : 

I captive hold a hundred kings and more. 

All strung up by their hands and weeping sore. 

All will 1 to their roalros' restore again: 

This third boon t(X) thou shalt from me obtain. 

Now in making his fourth choice the Bodhisatta s|X)ke this stanza : 

Distracted is thy realm and sick with fright. 

In caves much |)eop]Q hide them from thy sight. 

From eating human flesh, O king, alistain: 

This the fourth boon I would from thee obtain. 
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[498] When he had so spoken, the man-eater clapped his hands and 
laughing said, Friend Sutasoma, what in truth is this that you say f How 
can I grant you this boon 1 If you are anxious to receive anoUier boon, 
choose something else,” and he uttered this stanza: 

Much to my taste I surely find this food; 

'Twas for tnis cause I hid within the wood. 

How then from such delights should I abstain? 

For thy fourth boon, good sir, pray, choose again. 

Then the Great Being said, Because you love man^s flesh, you say, * 1 
cannot abstain from it.’ He verily that does evil because it is pleasant is 
a fool,” and he repeated this stanza : 

‘A king like thee should not his pleasure take 
Nor sacrifice his life for pleasure’s sake. 

Life in its highest sense, best gift, attain 
And future joys thou shait by merit gain. 

When these words had been spoken by the Great Being, the man-eater 
was overcome with fear and thought, I can neither repudiate the choice 
Sutasoma has made nor abstain from human flesh. [499] What in the 
world am I to do?” and with his eyes swimming in tears he repeated this 
stanza : 

I love man’s flesh : thou too must know, 

Great Sutasoma, it is so. 

From it I never can abstain, 

Think, sir, of something else and choose again. 

Then the Bodhisatta said : 

Whoso shall ever his own pleasure take 
And Sacrifice e’en life for pleasuro’s sake. 

The poison cup like drunkard will he drain, 

And so hereafter suflbrs endless pain. 

Who knowingly shall pleasure here eschew. 

The arduous patli of duty to pursue. 

As one in pain that drains the healing cup. 

So he to buss in the next world wakes up. 

After he had thus spoken, the man-eater sorely lamenting repeated this 
stanza : 

The five-fold joys that from our senses spring 
And pmnts dear and all abandoning. 

For this cause came I in this wood to live; 

How then can I the boon thou askest give? 

Then the Great Being spoke this stanza: 

Sages in speech duplicity ne’er show, 

True to their promise are good men, we know : 

[600] 'Choose, friend, some boon’ is what thou saidst to me; 

What now thou sayst with this will scarce agree. 

' These vereee are repeated from Jut, vol. in. p. 177, English version. 
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Once more, still weeping, the man-eater spoke this stanza r 

Demerit, with disgrace and shame combined, 

Misconduct, lust and sin of every kind. 

All this, to eat man’s flesh, I did incur: 

Why then should I this boon on thee confer? 

Then the Great Being said : 

No one should claim to grant a boon and then 
His promised word, false man, take back again : 

Amongst these boons, my friend, all fearless choose; 

I’ll grant it thee, though life itself I lose. 

When he had thus pointed out the stanza uttered in the first instance 
by the man-eater, to inspire him with courage to grant the boon, he spoke 
this stanza: 


Good men will life give up, but never right. 

True to their word e’en in their own despite ; 

If thou shouldst promise, best of kings, a boon, 

Perfect thy work and see it done right soon^. 

One who to save a limb rich treasure gave 
Would sacrifice a limb, his life to save, 

[501] Yea, wealth, limbs, life and all away would fling. 

Right and its claims alone remembering 

Thus did the Great Being by these means establish the man-eater in 
the Truth, and now to make clear to him his own title to respect he spoke 
this stanza : 


One from whose lips a man the Truth may prove, 

— Yea all good men that will his doubts remove — 

A refuge sure is he, a res^ a stay; 

The wise man’s love for him should ne’er decay. 

After repeating these verses he said, " My man-eating friend, it is not 
right that you should transgress the words of so excellent a master, and I, 
too, when you were young, acted as your private teacher and gave you 
much instruction, and now with all the charm of a Buddha I have i^epeated 
to you stanzas worth a hundred pieces each : therefore you ought to obey 
my words.” On hearing this the man-eater thought, Sutasoma was my 
teacher and a learned man, and I granted him the choice of a boon. What 
am I to do? Death verily is a certainty in the case of an individual 
existence. I will not eat human flesh but will grant him the boon he 
asks,” and with teara streaming from his eyes ho rose up and fell at king 
Sutasoma’s feet, and in granting the boon he repeated this stanza : 

[502] Sweet to my taste and pleasant is. this food, 

’Twas for this cause 1 hid within the wood; 

But if thou askest me to do this thing 

This boon I’ll grant to thee, my friend and king. 

1 avakarohi here and in Jdt. vi. 200. 18, must mean *pay, fulfil,’ but avukanyya in 
Jau V. 496. 6, and 600. 19, seems to mean * not to ymj.* Is it possible that for daivdma 
avdkareyya we should read datvd na avdkareyyay 
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Then the Great Being said, “ So be it, friend ; to one firmly grounded 
in moral practice, verily even death is a boon. 1 accept, sire, the boon you 
have offered mo. From this very day you are established in the path of a 
spiritual guide, and this being so I beg this favour of you : if yon have any 
love for me, accept, sir, the five moral laws.” Very good,” be answered, 
teach me, friend, these moral laws.** Learn then from me, sire.** So he 
saluted the Great Being with the five Bests* and took a seat apart, and the 
Great Being established him in the moral law. At that moment the deities 
that dwell on the earth gathered together and said, ** There is no one else 
from the inhabitants of the Avici hell to those of the highest of the Form- 
less Worlds that by inspiring affection for the Great Being could make this 
man-eater abstain from eating human flesh. Oh ! a miracle has been 
wrought by Sutasoma,” and they applauded, making the jungle re-echo 
with their loud crios, and hearing the tumult the Four Great Kings did 
likewise and there was one universal roar reaching even to the Brahma 
world. And the kings suspended on the tree heard this noise of applauding 
spirits, and the tree nymph still standing in her abode uttered a sound of 
applause. So the cry of the angel spirits was heard, but their form was 
invisible. The kings on hearing the loud applause of the spirits thought, 
“ Owing to Sutasoma our lives are saved : Sutasoma has wrought a miracle 
in converting the man-eater*,” and they offered up their praises to the Bodhi- 
satta. The man-eater after bowing down to the feet of the Great Being stood 
apart. Then the Great Being said to him, Friend, release these warrior 
princes.” He thought, “ I am their enemy ; if they are released by me^ 
they will say, * Seize him, he is an enemy of ours,’ and will do me a 
mischief, but even if I lose my life, I cannot transgress the moral law which 
I have accepted at the hands of Sutasoma : I will go with him und release 
them and in this way I shall find safety.” Then bowing to the Bodhisatta 
he said, “ Sutasoma, we wilj go together and release the warrior princes,” 
and he repeated this stanza : 

[603] My teacher and mv friend art thou in one. 

Behold, good sir, thy bidding I have done : 

Do thou in turn what 1 have bidden thee 
And straight we’ll go and set these princes free. 

Then the Bodhisatta said to him : 

Thy teacher and thy friend am I in one, 

And thou in truth my bidding, sir, hast done: 

1 too will do what thou hast bidden me 
And straight we’ll go and set those princes free. 

And drawing nigh to them he said : 

Strung up upon this tree your tears fast flow 
B^use of om that has wronged you so^ 

Still we would fain from you a promise wring 
Never to lay a finger on this king. 

^ Childers, p. 827. 

* The sense is dear, but the oonstmotion of damenJUt is irregular. 
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Then thej replied : 

Strung up upon this tree and weepinff sore 
This ogre that has wronged us we abhor, 

Yet will we all a solemn promise give 
To harm him not, if only we may live. 

[504] Then the Bodhisatta said, **Wel], give me this promise,” and 
he repeated this stanza : 

Just as fond. parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display, 

E'en such a father mav he ever prove 
And may ye him as children dearly love. 

They, too, agreeing to this, repeated this stanza : 

Just as fond parents to their children may 
A merciful and tender love display, 

E'en such a father mav he ever provo 
And may we him as children dearly love. 

Thus did the Great Being exact a promise from them and summoning 
the man-eater he said, ^^Come and release these princes,” and the man-eater 
took his sword and severed the bonds of one of the kings, and as this king 
had been fasting for seven days and was maddened with pain, no sooner was 
he released by the cutting of his bonds than he fell on the ground, and the 
Great Being on seeing this was moved with compassion and said, *'My 
man-eating friend, do not cut them down like this,” and taking hold of a 
king firmly with both hands he clasped him to his breast and said, “ Now 
cut his bonds.” So the man-eater severed them with his sword and the 
Great Being, endowed as he was with great strength, placed him on his 
breast, and letting him down tenderly as though it were his own son laid 
him flat upon the ground. Thus did he lay them all on the ground, and 
after bathing their wounds he gently pulled the cords from their hands, 
just as it were a string from a child’s ear, and washing off the clotted blood 
he rendered the wounds harmless. And he said to the man-eater, '*My 
friend, pound some bark from the tree on a stone and bnng it to me.” And 
when he had got him to fetch it, he performed an Act of Truth and rubbed 
the palms of their hands, and at that very moment their wounds were 
healed. The man-eater took some husked rice and cooked it as a prophylactic 
[505], and the pair of them gave it to the hundred and odd warrior princes 
to drink as a prophylactic, and so all of them were satisfied and the sun set 
On the next day at dawn and at noon and in the evening they still gave 
them rice water to drink, but on the third day they gave them gruel with 
boiled rice, and so on till they were convalescent Then the ^reat Being 
asked them if they were strong enough to go home, and when they answered 
they were equal to the journey he said, ” Come, my man-eating friend, let 
us depart to our own kingdom.” But weeping he fell at the Great Being’s 
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feet and cried, ** Do you, my friend, take these kings and depart, but I will 
continue to live here on roots and wild berries.” ‘‘What would you do 
here, my friend t Your kingdom is a delightful one : go and reign at 
Benares.” ** Friend, what is this you say f It is out of the question for 
me to go there : all the inhabitants of that city are my enemies. They 
will revile me and say, 'This fellow ate my mother or my father; seize this 
brigand,’ and with a clod of earth they will deprive me of life, but if I am 
firmly established in the moral law by you, I could not kill anyone else, 
not even to save my life. I will not go. In consequence of my abstaining 
from eating human flesh how long shall I live 1 and now I shall no more 
set eyes on you,” and he wept, saying, " Do you go.” And the Great 
Being stroked him on the back and said, My friend, my name is Suta- 
soma: 1 have ere now tamed just such a cruel wretch as yourself, and if 
you ask what story you are to tell in Benares, why I will either establish 
you there, or dividing my own kingdom I will band over the half of it 
to you.” " In your city too I have enemies,” he said. Sutasoma thought, 
In obeying my word this man has achieved a difficult task ; by some 
means or other I must establish him in' his former state of glory,” and 
to tempt him he sang the praises of the great glory of his city and said : 

Of beasts and birds of every kind the flesh thou once didst share, 

^ ridlful cooks prepared was it^ in sooth a dainty fare. 

Yielding such joy as Indra felt, to taste ambrosial food-- 
Why leave it ml, to tsdce delight alone within this wood ? 

[506] These noble dames with slender waists, magnificently dressed^ 

That round about thee formerly, a throneing bevy, pressed. 

Whilst thou, like Indra midst his gods, didst step in happy mood — 
Why leave them thus, to take delight alone within this wood? 

In midst of ample couch, 0 king, thou once at ease didst lie. 

With many a woollen coverlet around thee piled on high. 

And pillow red beneath thy head and bedding clean and white — 

Why leave it thus, within this wood alone to take delight? 

There thou ofttimes at dead of night the beat of drum wouldst hear. 
And sounds surpusin|[ human strains^ would strike upon the ear, 

Music and song in umson, inspiring cheerful mood — 

Why leave it ml, to take delight alone within this wood ? 

Thou hadst a charming park wherein flowers in abundance grew, 
Migftcira, so known to fame, as pmk and city too^ 

There horses, elephants, and cars innumerable stood — 

Why leave them all, to take delight idone within this wood ? 

[607] The Great Being thought^ " Haply this man, calling to mind the 
flavour of dainties he enjoyed long ago, will be eager to come with me,” 
and so he tempted Mm first with food, next by appealing to his passions, 
thirdly by the thought of a bed, fourthly by song, dancing and music, fifthly 

^ afjgptwifa. The word is applied to musio and means "not human,” “not 
pcodoeed hj human beings,’' but by paadbaroof, or heavenly mnsieians. Morris, 
Acadimif, Feb. 85, 1888. 
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bj remembnince of a park and a city — with all these thoughts he tempted 
him, saying, ** Come, sire, I will go with you to Benares and firmfy establish 
you there and afterwards return to my own kingdom ; but if we shall fail in 
securing the kingdom of Benares, I will grant you the half of my realm. 
What have you to do with a forest life 1 Only do what I tell you.” The 
man-eater after hearing his words was eager to go with him and he 
thought, ** Sutasoma is anxious for my well-being and is a merciful man. 
He first established me in virtue and now says he will restore me to my 
former glory, and he will be able to do so. I ought to go with him. What 
have I to do with a forest 1 ” And being glad at heart he was eager by 
reason of his merit to sing Sutasoma’s praises, and he said, ‘‘Fiiend 
Sutasoma, there is nothing better than consorting with a virtuous fnend, 
nothing worse than consorting with a wicked one,” and he repeated these 
verses : 

As in the dark half of the month the moon wanes day by day. 

So friendship with the bod, 0 king, will sufier like decay; 

Thus 1 consorting with that cook, the lowest of the low. 

Wrought evil deras, for which in time to hell I’m doomed to go. 

As in the month’s clear half the moon ave waxes day by day. 

So friendship with the good, 0 king, will sufier no decay; 

Thus with thee, Sutasoma, I consorting, thou must know. 

Shall after working righteousness to heaven. all blissful go. 

As copious floods when shed upon dry ground 
Are ever fleeting, transitoxy found, 

[508] E’en so is union of bad men, O king. 

Like water on dry land, a fleeting thing. 

But copious floods when shed upon the sea 
Enduring long are ever found to be, 

E’en su^ is union of good men, 0 king. 

Like water in the sea, a lasting thing. 

No transient thing is union of the good. 

As long as life endureersuch brotherhood. 

But union of the bad soon falls away. 

From virtue’s course bad men go far astray. 

Thus did that man-eater in seven stanzas sing Ahe praises of the Great 
Being. But he took the man-eater and those kings and went to a frontier 
village, and the inhabitants on seeing the Great Being went to the city and 
reported it, and the king’s ministers came with an army and escorted the 
Great Being, and with this escort he came to the kingdom of Benares. And 
on his way there the country people brought presents and followed in his 
train, and a great company reached Benares with him. At that time the 
man-eater’s son was the king and K&|ahatthi was still commander-in-chief, 
and the people of the dty reported it to the king, saying, Sutasoma, they 
tell us, sire, has tamed the man-eater and is come here with him : we will 
not allow him to enter the city,” and they hastily closed the city gates and 
stood by with arms in their hands. The Great Being, when he discovered 
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that the gate was closed, left the man-eater and the hundred and odd kings 
and coming with a few of his counsellors he cried, ** I am king Sutasoma, 
open ye the gate,” and the officers went and told the king, and he ordered 
them to open the gate with all speed, and the Great Being entered the city. 
And the king and K&lahatthi came out to meet him [509] and took him up 
with them to the tower of the palace. The Great Being seating himself on 
the I'oyal throne summoned the man-eater’s chief consort and the rest of 
his counsellors, and addressing K&)ahatthi said, Why, K&Iahatthi, do you 
not suffer the king to enter the cityl ” He answered, “The wicked wretch 
that he was, while he was ruling as king in this city, devoured many men 
and did that which is not lawful for kshatriyas to do, and rent asunder all 
India: that is the reason why we act thus.” “Do not suppose,” he 
answered, “that he will act after this sort now. I have converted him and 
established him in the moral law. Not even to save his life will he 
do anyone an injury : you are in no danger from him ; act not after this 
manner. Verily children ought to watch over their parents : they who 
cherish their father and mother go to heaven, the others go to hell.” Thus 
did he admonish the king’s son, as he sat by him on a low seat. And he 
instructed the commander-in-chief and said, “ K&}ahatthi, you are a friend ' 
and follower of the king, and were firmly established by him in great 
power ; you too ought to act in the king’s interests.” And admonishing 
the queen he said, “ You, O queen, came from a noble stock and from his 
hand acquired the position of chief consort and were blest with many sons 
and daughters by him; you too ought to act in his interests.” And, to bring 
this matter to a head, in teaching the law he said : 

No king should conquer one who aye inviolate^ should be, 

No friend should get the better of a friend by treachery; 

She of her lord that stands in fear is no true wife, I hold. 

Nor children they that nourish not a father when he’s old. 

No council-hall is that .herein the wise do not appear, 

Nor wise are they that do not preach the Truth Doth far and near. 

The wise are they that lust and hate and error lay aside. 

And never fail to preach the Truth to mortals far and wide. 

The sage midst fools if silent none at once discern as wise, 

He spew and ail a Teacher of Nirv&na recognise. 

Preach, glorify the Truth, and lift the sages’ flag on high, 

Emblem of saints is goodly speech, Truth is the flag they fly. 

[510] The king and the commander-in-chief on hearing his exposition 
of the Truth were highly pleased and said, “ Let us go and bring the great 
king here,” and having made proclamation in the city by beat of drum, they 
called together the inhabitants and said, “Be not afraid ; the king, they tell 
us^ is established in righteousness : let us conduct him hither.” So with a 
great multitude and with the Great Being at their head they went and 

1 The commentator explains this to be a man’s fkther or mother. 
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saluted the king. And they provided barbers and when his hair and 
beard had been shorn and he had taken a bath and put on goodly raiment, 
they placed him on a pile of precious stones and besprinkled him and then 
conducted* him into the city. The man-eating king paid great honour to 
the hundred and more kshatriyas and the Great Being, and there was 
great excitement throughout all India at the report that Sutasoma, lord of 
men, had converted the man-eater and re-established him on the throne. 
And the inhabitants of the city Indapatta sent a message bidding the kings 
return. The Great Being stayed there just a month and admonished 
the king, saying, “ Friend, we will be going ; see that you are zealous in 
good works and have five alms-halls erected at the city gates and at your 
palace door, and observe the ten royal virtues and guard against evil 
courses.*’ And from a hundred and more royal cities a numerous army 
[511] assembled together, and with this escort he went forth from 
Benares. The man-eater too going forth with him halted midway on 
the road. The Great Being presented horses to ride to such as had them 
not and then dismissed them all. And they exchanged friendly greetings 
with him, and then after fitting salutations and embraces they returned 
each to his own people. The Great Being too on reaching Indapatta with 
great majesty entered the city, which its inhabitants had decorated like as 
it were a city of the gods. After paying his respects to his parents and 
expressing his pleasure at seeing them he ascended the palace tower. 
While exercising just rule in his kingdom the thought occurred to him, 
“The tree-spirit was very helpful to me; I will see that it receives a 
religious ofienng.'* So he had a vast lake constructed near the banyan 
tree and transported thither many families and founded a village. It grew 
into a big place supplied with eighty thousand shops. And starting from 
the farthest limits of its branches he levelled the ground about the roots of 
the tree and surrounded it with a balustrade* furnished with arches and 
gates ; and the spirit of the tree was propitiated. And owing to the fact 
of the village having been settled on the spot where the ogre was converted, 
the place grew into the town of Kamm&sadamma. And all the kings, 
abiding in the admonition of the Great Being, performed good works such 
as alms-giving and the like, and attained to heaven. 


The Master here ended his religious instruction and said, “Not now only, 
Brethren, do I convert AfigulimAla, in former times too was he converted by me 
and he identified the Birth” : “At that time the man-eating king was Angulim&la, 
K&lahatthi was Sftriputta, the brahmin Nanda was Ananda, the tree-sprite was 
Kassapa, Sakka was Anuruddha, the rest of the kinas were the followers of 
Buddha, the king’s father and mother were members of the great king’s household, 
and king Sutasoma, it is said, was I myself.” 


^ vedihd. This word is disonssed in Senart’s Mahdvoitu, x. pp. 529 and 544, and in 
Vinaya TexU, m. 104 and 102. 
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„ modes of oondliation 174, 186, 191 
„ postares 107 
„ requisites 19 

„ things likely to prove injnrious 232 
„ „ not to be satisfied 248 

„ ways of deportment 186 
Fowlers, village of 178, 187 
Frensy prodaoed by a woman’s beauty 108 

Gandhabba 276 

Garuda king 42, 48, 44, 46, 46, 48 
„ wind raised by wings of 48, 46 
Geese enclosed in a cave by a spider’s web 
266 

Geese preaching the law 188, 184, 186, 
187, 192, 198 

Gk>ld plate inscribed 82, 87, 64 
Grey hair, a king frightened by the ap- 
pearance of a 92 
Guaraian angel 280 

Hells, eight major 187 
„ one hundred and twenty minor 187 
Heresies and heretics 65, 117, 122, 128, 
124, 177 

Heretics, four great 126 
Heron feather fixed on arrows 269 
Holy days, observance of 84, 85, 90, 91, 
247 

Hunting one beast with another con- 
demned 139, 198 

Impermanence of things 78, 96, 128 
Iron Cauldron hell 188, 189 

Jar of water, a good omen 78 

Karma denied 117, 122 
Kshatriya doctrine 117, 128, 268 
„ wiles 16 

Kusa makes the earth to tremble by his 
look 162 

Layman, characteristios of a 128 
Leprosy 88, 89, 41, 49, 52, 68 
Lion's mouth its fifth paw 226 
Lotus nectar 268 
Lucky marks 81, 108, 194, 196 

Magic jewel 88, 90, 168 
„ powers 6, 29, 65, 166, 167, 169, 221 
Marks, auspicious ue Lucky marks 
Milk money 66 
Miser 204, 903, 206 
MoggalULna, death of 64, 66, 66 
MoSey-skin, parab'e of the 121 
Moon, eclipse of, doe to Bftbu 18 
„ figure of a hare depicted in the 18 
Moons^ observance of 90, 109, 247 


Mother, virtues of a 178, 174 
Mystic cirde 166 

„ Meditation 6, 68, 70, 79, 88, 84, 
100, 108, 106, 126, 184, 185 

Nerves of taste, seven thousand 162, 248 
Nine ways in which a woman incurs 
blame 282 

Nirv&na 56, 184, 246, 268, 278 
Nude Mcetio 8, 42, 46 

Oath, form of 262 

Ogress (female yakkha) carries off children 

Omens 66. 78, 127, 289 
One shoulder bared as a mark of respect 
217 

Parables 114, 121, 124, 181 
Parents called * Brahma’ 174 
„ care of 11, 164, 278 
„ „ devolves. on the eldest 

son 165, 171, 172, 176 
Parents inviolate 278 
Paths, the 5, 6, 19, 81, 84, 106, 116, 164, 
174, 177 

Patience, virtue of 76, 76 
Perfect States, the four 91, 106, 126 
Perfection of Wisdom 81, 116, 221 
Phantom palace 2 
Pit dug to trap an elephant 27 
Prayer offered in a previous existence ful- 
filled 11, 22, 26, 109, 149 
Precious stones, king enthroned on a 
pile of 279 

Pregnancy, ceremonies observed on 144 
Previous existence, sin committed in a, 
bears fruit 65 

Princess to be cut into seven pieces for 
seven suitors 158 

Problem proposed or solved 81, 87, 61, 
62, 63, 78, 75, 76, 79, 136 
Problem of the Five Sages 45 
Prognostication from personal appearance 
108, 247, 264 

Proverbs 84, 86, 52, 187, 164, 204, 282, 
243 

Puns 110, 254, 260 

Quarrel between two Clans about water 
ric^to 209, 210 

Bain, absence of, for three years 100 
Rainy season lasting five months 265 
Bays emitted from Buddha’s hair 6 
Bays of light from a woman’s body 40, 
146, 147 

Bemembrance of former births 20, 22, 95, 
225,957 

Ben*unoiation 86, 99, 127, 129, 184 
Jtequisites for ascetic life 69, 70, 90, 98, 
119 

Biddles 75 

Bight-wise movement 88 
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^akka's fonr daughters, contest between 
810 

Sakka’s throne shaken hj a mortal’s 
virtue 50, 80, 100 

Sakka's throne shows signs of heat 60, 
142 

Sanotuaiy lake for birds 187, 188 
Sftriputta, death of 64, 66 
Scape-goats for sin 71 
Scented wreaths, offering of 5, 65, 187, 
201, 210, 260, 268 
Sevftla plant 20, 250 
Seven gold-coloured creatures 187 
„ precious things 264 
Shower, miraculous 65, 72, 78, 79 
Sieve, life like water running through a 96 
Signet ring 286, 253 
Simples in surgery 49, 276 
Sindh horses 182 
Sinning, three modes of 9 
Six-coloured rays emitted by Buddha 20, 
22, 28, 220, 221 
Six injurious things 232 
„ senses, desires of the 266 
Six-tusked elephant 28, 24, 27 
Six worlds of sense 269 
Slaves made freedmen 165 
Snakes, how they defend themselves 
against garudas 43 
Snare for birds described 189 
^ma juice 92, 246 
SpeU257 

Spirit enjoys alternate bliss and woe 2 
Sprinkling ceremonial 52, 128, 182, 147, 
289, 241, 271, 279 
Squatting penance 124 
Stars, lucky conjunction of 66 
Sterility of women, observances to remove 
142 

Sun worship 192, 228 
Supernatural powers 65, 169, 208, 221, 
225, 245 

Supreme Being 117, 122 

V 

Tax gatherers, oppression of 54, 57 
Ten royal virtues 200, 201, 279 


Thirty-Three, heaven of the 11, 88, 142, 
148, 208, 810, 216, 218 
Three kinds of misconduct 9 
„ „ right conduct 8 

Tooth-stick 49, 71, 72, 81, 165 
Top knot severed by a king as a sign of 
abdicating the throne 97 
Torture, ’straw and meal* 65 
Traditions kept up in a family 147, 204, 
206 

Transformation from one bodily shape to 
another 208 

Tree deity 54, 284, 257, 259 
Triple folds in the neck a sign of luck 81 
Truths, the 5, 19, 71, 84, 106, 115, 164, 
174 

Twelve evil things destroyed by eating 
ambrosia 212 

Twenty-five ways by which a wicked 
woman is known 238 

Umbrella, white, token of royalty 7, 11, 
12, 18, 52, 64, 92, 121, 151, 162, 184, 
187, 196, 201, 205, 270 
Universal monarch 245 

Vedas, the 164, 243, 252, 259 
Vision, supernatural 18, 128 

Weapons, five kinds of 150 
West, the, ill-omened quarter 214 
White Nun 228 

Wind, to catch with a net 154, 241, 243 
Woman, frailty of 225, 229, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 240, 242 

Woman, story of a, soft to the touch 237, 
238, 239 

World, Formless 274 
World of Form 245 

Yak-tail fan, emblem of royalty 170 
Yakkha, carnivorous 51, 248, 257 
„ eyes of, red and unwinking 18 
„ figure of, depicted in the moon 18 
Yellow robe of priest 27, 28, 97, 98 
,, robe does not make a saint 28 
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Abbohftrika 147 
Abbuddhi 164 
Abbuta 164 
Abhumma 92 
Aooavadati 232 
Aoohara, a measare 206 
Aoohara 264 
Idanani 197 
Adftr&bhaaraa 149 
Adhij&nam 243 
Aggadvaram 69* 136 

Ahipftraka 107, 108, 109, 110, HI. 112. 
114, 115 

Aj&tasattu 134, 185, 140 
Ajita Kesakamball 126 
Ajjhoh&ra 260 
Ajjhapekkhati 117 

Ajjuna, king of the Kekaka 72, 76, 187 
., Pandava prinoe 226, 226, 227, 228 
Xkamkhanta 147 
Akatatta 185 
AkkhapavedhI 67 
Alambusa 80, 81, 82, 88, 84 
Alara 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91 
Afinaaattu 12, 14, 18, 19 
Amajja 222 
Ammana 166 

Ananda, the Elder 11. 87, 64, 79, 91, 99, 
116, 126, 164, 174,176, 176, 177, 178, 
186, 202. 218, 279 
Ananda. a monster fish 250. 251 

., a yulture king 224, 241, 342, 248 
Xnafijakaranam 162 
Andhakavenhu 10, 188 
Afiga, king and kingdom of 167, 168 
Afigirasa 72, 76 
AngnUmftla 19, 246, 279 
AA^uttara Nikaya referred to 66 
Afijana mountain 71 
AnototU lake 166, 169, 210, 211, 221 
Anumodijrftnam 248 
Anoruddha 87, 79, 218, 279 
Annsetthi 204 

Anosim 70, 71, 78, 74, 76, 79 
Anotthah&na 242 
Aparaaka 91 
AparibrfihiO^ 191 
Appa^bhftna 196 
Apsaras 264, 266 
Arafijara mountains 71 


Arindama 127, 128, 129, 180, 181, 184 

Aritthapura 107, 109 

Asragita 217 

Assakal68 

Asura 126 

Attadan4a Suita referred to 220 

Atthaka 72, 78, 78 

Atthikaroti 79 

Ay&ha 146 

Av&karoti 273 

Avakujja 158 

Avanti 71, 168 

Ay&vata 110 

Avfoi 48, 134, 187, 274 

Avijjhi 161 

Avifichanarajju 166 

Ayatanam 182 

Baka 236, 289, 240 
Bdlardmdyaifa cited 261 
BalipuUha 68 

Bamboo Orove (Yelurana) 87, 64, 66, 176, 
176, 178, 186 

liarlaam and Joiaphat referred to 80 
Benares 1, 2, 6. 7, 22, 29, 80, 81, 82. 86, 
87, 88, 42, 62. 69, 66, 72. 79, 86, 91, 
98, 100, 104, 108, 116, 120, 121, 127, 
186, 149, 164, 186, 188, 189, 192, 

398, 196, 208, 206, 206, 209, 226, 

227, 228, 229, 280, 281, 284, 286, 

286, 287, 246, 247, 261. 262, 276, 

277, 279 
Bendall 187, 168 
Bhadrakfira 88. 87 
BhftgIrathI 61 
Bh&radvftja 82. 88, 84, 86 
BhfiviUttl 264 
Bhlmaratha 72, 78, 78 
Bhimasena 226, 226 
BhimkAra 222 
Bhfitabhavyini 171 

Bigandet's Legend of the Burmeee Buddha 
referred to 64 
Bodhaneyya 176 

Bodhi 116, 117, 118, 119. 120, 121, 126 
Bodhisatta 12, 20, 22, 82, 88, 64. 66, 66, 
68, 68, 66, 70, 71, 79, 84, 86, 86, 92, 
94, 98, 100, 101, 107, 116, 126, 127, 
128, 180, 182, 188, 186, 186, 140, 
142, 144, 147, 149, 160, 161, 162^ 
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1S6, 157. 164, 169, 170, 181, 188, 

186, 188, 188, 190, 191, 199, 198, 

901, 909, 908, 946, 847. 901, 969, 

968, 968, 969, 971, 974. 970 
BodhieafjfdvatSra refened to 67 
Boyd*! Ndgananda referred to 48 
Brahma 16, 89, 174, 177. 818 

„ World 5, 68, 76, 80, 91. 99, 186, 
184^ 164, 864, 874 

Brahmadatta 1, 6, 88, 48, 48. 66, 67, 69, 
66, 79, 91, 100, 116, 186, 808, 886, 
886. 889, 340, 846, 847 
Brahmavaddhana, an old name of Benares 
164, 165, 166, 167 

Buddha 6. 38, 81, 83, 86, 87. 69, 61, 64, 
66, 66, 107, 116, 184, 140, 146, 164, 
174, 176, 176, 177, 186, 308, 830, 
881, 884, 885, 346, 846. 869, 870, 
878, 879 

Buddhaghosha't ParabUi referred to 107, 
819 836 

BvddhUt India referred to 188 
Buddhiit Suttat referred to 188, 218 

Oaihgavira 96 

Canda 308, 806, 807, 808, 818 
Candft 94, 99 
OandadevI 98 
Oandaka moant 84 
Ca^^pajjota 71 
OaraM referred to 104 
Cariyd-Pitaka 846 
0&tip4la 198 
Gdtnrmdeya festiyal 184 
Geooal88 
Gel&vaka 888 
Ghabbanna 88 
Ghabbie&na 88 
Ghaddanta elephant 80, 81 
„ lake 80, 21, 28, 221 
Ghaladgakamftra 226, 281 
Chag4^, Bengali poem, referred to 78 
Ghanna IM, 802 ' ^ 

ChodSKw**^^’ 

Giritika 104 

Oittakfita 178, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
19fli; 801, 803, 810, 266 
Goleman*! Mythology of tho Hindus 142 
GoweU78 
GflUL 136 

Gnllakammftiadamma 19 
GuUasubhaddi, queen elephant 80, 88, 86 
Ci^vagga referred to 10, 117, 184, 168, 
156, 169, 166, 175, 177, 818 

Dftnadhamma 318 
Dandaka forest 16 
Danfaki 71, 78, 76, 187 
Dasabala 184, 177 
Diyapasaa 186, 187 

Beradatta 81, 87, 41, 43, 48, 184, 175, 
176 

Berala MS Klladerala 
B^adhamma 818 


and Pali Words. 


Dhamma Sahgayi referred to 188, 864 
Bhammagan^ft 159 
Dhammsganthikft 169 
Dhammapadi referred to 6, 64, 819, 843 
Dhanafljaya 81, 87 
Bhanantevftal 826, 831 
Bhanap&laka 177 
Dhanum 867 

Bbatarattha 178, 185, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
198,' l94, 195, 197, 199, 256 
Digha Nikdya referred to 116, 184 
Dlghftvn 129, 138, 188 
Bipftyana 188 
Bisam, kurute 180 
Dona 807 

Dubois and Beauchamp's Hindu Manners 
and Customs 142 
Duiivha and Dujjivha 226 
Dukkhudraya 180 
Duyyodhana 84, 89 
Dvbag&ma 887 
DT&ravftsI 837 

Ekodibh&ra 181 
Elakam&ra 226, 281 

Emendations suggested and remarks on 
the text 7, 11, 68, 68, 78, 106, 181, 
124, 184, 136, 147, 149, 161, 154, 
166, 169, 161, 164, 165, 168, 176, 
180. 182, 187. 190, 193, 197, 202, 204, 
809, 225, 886, 229, 288, 257, 870, 878 
Br&vana, Indra's dephant 78 

Peer 20, 187 

Pick, Soeiale Gliederung, referred to 204 
Prazer, Golden Bought rderred to 71 

(Hmaniyo 226 
Qandhabba 61, 276 
Qandham&dana 86, 108, 210, 211 
Gandl 169 

Ganges 2, 8, 88, 84, 61, 64, 98, 181, 209, 
211 

Garuda 42, 48, 44, 46, 46, 48, 229 

Gayft'207 

GhaDasela71 

Gharasandhi 248 

Ghatassita 197 

Godh&yarl 69, 70, 78, 78 

Gotama 187, 176, 176, 219 

Grierson 248 

Hall of Truth 1, 48, 66, 107, 127, 186, 
178, 203, 846 
HftpeU 190 
HarftyaU 148 

Hardy's Manual and Monaehism 1, 70, 
186, 184, 808, 219, 246 
Hattha-yikira 148 
He^otus cited 118 

Himalaya 2, 6, 7, 80, 84, 88, 68, 80, 86, 
90, 91, 98, 100, 116, 130, 186, 186, 
186, 164, 166, 167, 169, 187, 808, 
811, 880, 881, 888, 384, 888, 845, 
851, 358 
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HiiiiMti 159 

Indkpatta 81. 83, 87, 346, 358, 364, 379 

India 18, 80. 83, 88, 136, 140, 170, 316, 
317, 318, 376 

Iflisili noantEiii 66 

Isi^ga 80, 81, 82, 84, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
106 

Ivanhoe referred to 67 

Jacob’s Barlaam and Joiaphat 80 

Jambuka 60, 68, 64 

Jataka-Mald referred to 107, 116, 146, 
176, 246 

J&takas referred to in the notes : 
Ajoghara 11 
Cetiya 188 
Cullahamsa 186 
Darlmakha 127 
Ghata 138 
Hamsa 176 
Ulisa 202 
Indriya 66, 70 
Jajaddisa 246 
Khantividi 72 
Kumbha 188 
Bfah&janaka 128 
Bloh&sudassana 64 
Mahftsutasoma 19 
Manoja 164 
Matanga 138 
Neru 226 
Bftiov&da 64 
Bohantamiga 64 
Bukkbadhamma 219 
Samkioca 246 
Sammodamana 220 
Samugga 244 
Sarabhanga 187 
Sasa 18 

Sattigumba 171 
UmmadantI 242 

J&takas referred to in the text : 

Alambusa 100 
Cullahamsa 202 
Daddabha 220 
Hatthip&la 98, 99 
Indriya 79 
K&k&ti 229 
Kumm&sapinda 48 
Latutika 220 
Mabftn&rada Kass&pa 91 
Mah&ummagga 81, 42, 116 
Phandana 220 
Bukkhadhamma 220 
Sftma 11, 164 
Ummagga 46 
Vattoka220 

J&takas translated in this volume : 
Alambusa 79 
Chaddanta 20 
Cullahamsa 176 
CuUasntasoma 91 
Ga 9 <Utindn 64 
Jayaddisa 11 


J&takas translated in this volume : 
Kimohanda 1 
Kumbha 6 
Kun&la 219 
Kusa 141 
Mah&bodhi 116 
Mah&hamsa 186 
Mah&kapi 87 
Mah&sutasoma 246 
Na{inik& 100 
Pandara 42 
Sambhava 81 
Sambnla 48 
Samkhap&la 84 
Samkiooa 134 
Sarabhanga 64 
Sonaka 127 
Sona-Nanda 164 
Sudh&bhojana 202 
Tesakuna 59 
UmmadantI 107 
Jayaddisa 12, 18, 16 
Jayampati 144, 148 

Jetavana 1, 5, 20, 81. 42, 48, 54, 59, 66, 
79, 84, 91, 100, 107, 116, 127, 134, 
141, 164, 202, 246 
Jetthamula month 219 
Jivaka 184, 175 
Jotip&la 66, 67, 68, 69 
Journal Atiatique cited 20, 137, 242 

Kaoo&yana 79 
Kaooh& 213 
K&k&tl 226 
Kal&bu 72, 77 
Ka|adevala 70, 71 

K&lahatthi 249, 250, 261, 262, 263, 264, 

265, 256, 277, 278, 279 
K&lasutta 187, 138 
K&iihga king 72, 73, 78 
K&m&vaoara world 22d 
KambogIv& 81 
Kammak&ranft 186 
Kamm&sadamma 279 
Kampilla, kingdom of 11, 18, 64 
Kaihsa, king 61 

Kandari 284, 236 
Kanh& 225, 226, 227 
Kanik&ra 164, 158 
Kanna 241 

Kannamundaka lake 221 
Ka^apenn& 84, 83 
Kapilavatthu 219, 220, 221 
Karambiya port 42, 48 
K&si, king and kingdom of 6, 28, 28, 80, 
88, 49, 61, 72, 79, 100, 116, 180, 187, 
168, 196, 197, 199, 201, 226, 246 
Kasina 70, 166, 228 
Kassapa, father of IsiaiAga 81, 82 

„ the Elder 87, 79, 91, 99, 218, 279 

Kassapa Buddha 109, 269, 260, 268, 264, 

266, 267 
Katadatiy& 68 

Kathd Sarit Sdgara referred to 72, 126, 
225 
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KathS Vatthu refenred to 128 
Kattft 118 

Kattika festival 109, 184 
Katnkvdraya 180 
Kavittha forest 89, 70. 71 
KekalLft 187 
Kelftsa 22, 29 
Kern cited 67 
Kh&diy&naiii 248 
Khantivfidi 72 
Khftnam 257 
Khela 164 
Khema, lake 198 

Khemft, queen 186, 187, 197, 201, 202 
„ river 103 

Khemaka 188, 189, 191, 198, 196 
Khila200 
Khiramulam 66 
Khujjuttara 99, 164 
Khundanti 168 
Khuradh&ra 189 
Kinnara 284, 285, 236 
Kisavaocha 70, 71, 72, 73, 76, 78, 79, 
187 
Kite 198 
Kdoeha 216 
Kokanada 148, 150 
Roll 219 
Kolita 79 

Koliya tribe 219, 220, 221 
Komudl 184 
Kondafiiia 76 
Korabya 81 
Koravya 246 

Kosala 53, 58, 59, 166, 167, 225, 226, 
229, 280, 281 
Koshtbakl-kntya 68 
KosikI river *2 

Kosiya, a brahmin, father of Sona 168, 
169, 172 

Kosiya (Maceharikosiya) 207, 208, 209, 
211, 212, 218, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218 \ 
KukkuU 76 

Kulavaddhana 95, 96, 99 
Kumbhavati 71 
Kumkuml 238 
Kunftla lake 219, 221 

Kunftla, king of birds 221, 222, 223, 224, 
' 225, 228, 229, 286, 240, 241, 248, 
245 

KundalinI 60, 62, 68, 64 
Ku^avl 225, 280, 231 
Kura king and kingdom 81, 88, 84, 86, 

167, 246, 258, 261, 264 

Kusa 141, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 158, 154, 156, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 162, 168, 164 
KuMa Jdtakaya referred to 141 
Knsdvatl 141, 146, 147, 158, 154, 155, 

168, 164 
Kosin5r& 141 

La Fontaine cited 102 
Lambacdlaka 70 


Biacoharikosiya 208,204, 206, 207, 206, 209 
Maddi^ king and kingdom of 22, 145, 
146, 147, 151, 158, 154, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 162, 168 
Maga king 188 

Magadha, king of 84, 89, 127, 167, 168 
Maghavft 74 

Mahahh&rata referred to 68, 226 
MahabodhisesBodhi 
MahakammAsadamma 19 
MahoMamayaiutta 245 
Mahftsubhadda 20, 22 
Mahavagga referred to 2, 148^ 148 
Mahdvoitu referred to 64, 187, 208, 279 
MahdvyutpatH referred to 246 
Mahay&na, school of 6 
Mahimsaka kingdom 84, 178 
Majjhima Nikdya refen^ to 96, 246 
Makkhali Gosala 126 
Malla king 141 
Mallika, queen 48, 58 
Malone’s Shakspeare referred to 102 
Manoja 164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
174 

Manosila 210 
Manu cited 248 
M&nusiya lake 178 
Mftra 29, 244 
Marjaraiub 222 
Masakkasira 88, 213 

M&toli 208, 207, 208, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
218 

M&tahga 188 
Mejjha 138 
Mendissara 70, 71, 79 
Mig&cira 88, 259, 276 
Milinda Pafiha referred to 65, 96, 121, 
155, 206, 242 
Mingala 250 
Miihila 86 

MoggaUana 87, 64, 65, 79, 99, 218 
Morris cited 67, 79, 181, 136, 165, 169, 
282, 276 

MiUler’s Pali Qranmar cited 161, 168 

Nfiga World 46, 84, 85 
N&ga king 67, 84, 88, 89, 184 
Nagdnanda referred to 48 
Nakula 225, 226 
N&la, a village 65 
N&lagiri 175, 176, 177, 178 
70. 72. 76 

Nik|inikft 101. 102. 108. 106 
Mamuci 244 
Nauda, Nftga king 65 

„ a brahmin of Takkasilft 18, 14, 
259, 269, 279 

Nanda, son of a brahmin at Brahma- 
vaddhana 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 178, 174 
NandamOla 128 
Nandana 80, 82, 245 
N&rada, pupil of Barabhadga 70, 71 
N&iada, brahmin ascetic 210, 211, 218, 
224, 242, 248 . 245 
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Niri grove 80 
N&takam 142 
Nataknvera 225 
Neru 226 
Neumann 96 
Nibbieeeak&ra 226 
Nioohubhati 206 
Nigantha N&thaputta 126 
Nllaxiunii 220 
Nippatibh&na 124 
NippurifUfc 276 

Odissakametta 177 

Okkaka 141. 142, 145, 146, 147, 160 
Opapfttika 218 

Pabbata 70, 71, 79 

Pabhavatl 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 155, 156. 157, 158, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 164 

Paocekabuddha 20, 22, 24, 29, 30, 128, 
130, 131, 134, 149, 236, 237 
Paooh&y& 175 
Padeaafianam 246 
Pajapati 218 
Pika geeae 188, 189 
Pakarana Appfiakathd referred to 123 
Pakkhadivaaft 247 
Pakudha Kaco&na 126 
Panameti 165 

Pakca-gatudipana referred to 137 
Paiioala king 11, 13, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
225 

Pano&la kingdom 11, 54 
PancalacanM 225, 231, 234, 236 
Pa6oap&p& 236, 237, 289 
Paficaaikha 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 218 
Pandara and Pandaraka 42, 43, 44, 45, 
’46, 47 

P&ndu 226, 227 
Pap& 241 
Par&bhata 222 
Paraha 165 
Parapatti 220 
Pare 165 

Paribhuiijiy&na 248 
Poiiumate Pilgrim oited 102 
Pat&pana 187, 245 
Patigaoo'eva 121 
Patimftneti 165 
Pattakkhanda 10, 122 
Pftviriya 289, 240 

Perfumed Chamber 6, 178, 208, 220, 246 
Pbalaka 261 

Phuaaa aatexiam 259, 260 
Phuaaaratha 128 
Pidgiy&nl 240 
PiaAoa268 
Piaohel 206, 241, 248 
Pitthideariya 247 
Piyadaai, raiot of 145 
Ponaain oited 67 
Pratih&rayati 146 
Preta88 

Puppamukha 228, 224, 225, 282, 288, 245 


Pupphaohaf ^a 242 
Pur&na Kaaaapa 126, 184 


Babelaia referred to 102 
Raooh& 176 

Bahandama Uppalavanna 107 
R&hu 18, 244, 268 
B&hula 99, 184 
Bfthula’a mother 19, 99, 164 
R&jagaha 65, 84, 127, 176 
B&ma 16 

Ramayana referred to 16, 72, 80 
Bathakara lake 221 
Batyft 161, 201 
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PREFACE. 


When I returned to Cambridge in 1902, Professor Cowell asked 
me to revise with him the translation of this volume. We accord- 
ingly went through the first three stories, before his death took 
place: his manuscripts were then handed over to me, and I have 
supplied what he left undone. The tmnslation was completed down 
to page 338, excepting no. 541 and a few small gaps elsewhere ; my 
portion of the work therefore consists of no. 541 and page 338 to the 
end, together with the shorter omissions which are indicated each in 
its place, being altogether about half the book. I have also revised 
that part of Professor Cowell’s translation which we were unable to 
do together. I have not felt at liberty to make any alterations in 
his text, excepting very rarely, where there was some obvious 
mistake or oversight. These are all indicated in the notes ; and any 
additions of my own to that part have been enclosed in square 
brackets. 

Since the proportion of verse is very large in this book, and the 
verse is often obscure, scholars must be prepared to find a certain 
number of difficulties which I have been unable to solve. The 
remarks on the text accor^ngly are more numerous than usual : the 
doubtful points are indicated in the notes. 

I have to thank Mr H. T. Francis for help kindly given in many 
places. 

I have a peculiar satisfaction in completing this labour, because 
in 1888 I first suggested the work to Professor Cowell. I had 
originally intended to caiTy it through myself; but circumstances 
modified this plan to the great advantage of the work. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 
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No. 68a 


mOoa-pakrha jItaka^ 


[1] no ifUdligeiMe” etc. This story the Master told at Jatavana oon- 

ceniing the mat renunciation. One day the Brethren seated in the Hall of 
Truth were (Uscussine the praises of the Blessed One’s great renunciation. When 
the Master came and inquired of the Brethren what was the topic which they 
were discussing as they sat there, on hearing what it was, he said, No, Brethren, 
this my renunciation of the world, after leaving mv kingdom, was not wonderful, 
when I had fully exercised the ^rfections ; for oefore, even when my wisdom 
was still immature, and while I was still attaining the perfections, I left my 
kin^om and renounced the world.” And at their request he told them a story 
of the past. 


Once upon a time a king Kasir&jA ruled justly in Benares. He had 
sixteen thousand wives, but not one among them conceived either son or 
daughter. The citizens assembled as in the Kusa J&taka*, saying, Our 
king has no son to keep up his line ” ; and they begged the king to pray 
for a son. The king commanded his sixteen thousand wives to pray for 
sons ; but tliough they' worshipped the moon and the other deities and 
prayed, they obtained none. Now his chief queen Cand&dev;, the daughter 
of the king of the Maddas, was devoted to good works, and he asked her 
also to pray for a son. So on the day of the full moon she took upon 
herself the Uposatha vows, and while lying on a little bed, as she reflected 
on her virtuous life, she made an Act of Truth in these terms, ** If I have 
never broken the commandments, by the truth of this my protestation 
[2] may a son be borne to me.” Through the power of her piety, Sakka’s 
dwelling became hot Sakka, having considered and ascertained the cause, 
said, “ CandftdevI asks for a son, I will give her one ” ; so, as he looked for 
a suitable son, he sa^ the Bodhisatta. Now the Bodhisatta, after having 
reigned twenty years in Benares, had been reborn in the Ussi^a hell 

' The sioiy of the deaf cripple. 

* No. 681, traasl. v. p. 141. 
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where he had euffsred for eighty thousand years, and had then been bom 
in the world of the thirty-three gods, and after having stayed there his 
allotted period, he had passed away therefrom and was desirous of going to 
the world of the higher goda Sakka went up to him and said, ** Friend, if 
you are bom in the world of men you will fully exercise the perfections 
and the mass of mankind will be advantaged; now this chief queen of 
KAsirSjft, Candft, is praying for a son, do you be bom in her womb/* He 
consented, and came attended by five hundred deities, and was himself 
conceived in her womb, while the other deities were conceived in the 
wombs of the wives of the king’s ministers. The queen’s womb sMmed to 
be full of diamond ; when she became aware of it, she told it to the king, 
who caused every care to be taken for the safety of the unborn child ; and 
at last she brought forth a son endued with auspicious marks. On the 
same day five hundred young nobles were bom in the ministers’ houses. 
At that moment the king was seated on his royal dais, surrounded by his 
ministers, when it was announced, son is bom to thee, O king”; at 
hearing it, paternal affection arose, and piercing through his skin reached 
to the marrow in his bones; joy spnu^ up within him and his heart 
became refreshed. He asked his ministers, ** Are you glad at the birth of 
my son t” *'What art thou saying. Sire?” they answered, *’we were 
before helpless, now we have a help, we have obtained a lord.” The king 
gave orders to his chief general, A retinue must.be prepared for my son, 
find out how many young nobles have been bom to-day in the ministers’ 
houses.” He saw the five hundred and went and told it to the kiog. The 
king sent princely dresses of honour for the five hundred young nobles, and 
he fdso sent five hundred nurses. He gave moreover sixty-four nurses for 
the Bodbisatta, all free from the faults of being too tall, d^c., [3] with their 
breasts not hanging down, and full of sweet milk. If a child drinks milk, 
sitting on the hip of a nuipe who is too tall, its neck will become too long ; 
if it sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder-bone will be compressed ; 
if the nurse be too thin, the babe’s thighs will ache ; if too stout, the babe 
will become bow-legged* ; the body* of a very dark nurse is too cold, of one 
very white, is too hot ; the children who drink the milk of a nurse with 
hanging breasts, have the ends of their noses flattened ; some nurses have 
their milk sour, others have it bitter, &o. Therefore, avoiding all these 
faults, he provided sixty-four nurses all possessed of sweet milk and with- 
out any of these fisults ; and after paying the Bodhisatta great honour, he 
also gave the queen a boon. She accepted it and kept it in her mind. On 
the day of naming the child they paid great honour to the brahmans who 
read the different marks, and inquired if there was any danger threatening. 
They, beholding the excellence of his marks, replied, O king, the prince 

' KhakunkapOdaf 

* There ie another reading, *the milk.* 
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poBsesses every mark of future good fortune, he ia able to rule not one 
continent only but all the four,-^there is no danger visible.” The king, 
being pleased, when he fixed the boy’s name, gave him the name Temiya- 
kurn&ro^ since it had ramed all over the kingdom of IC&sI on the day of his 
birth and he had been bom wet. 

When he was one month old, they adorned him and brought him to 
the kiug, and the king having looked at his dear child, embraced him and 
placed him on his hip and sat playing with him. Now at that time four 
robbers were brought before him ; one of them he sentenced to receive a 
thousand strokes from whips barbed with thorns, another to be imprisoned 
in chains, a third to be smitten with a spear, the fourth to be impaled. 
The Bodhisatta, on hearing his father’s words, was terrified and thought to 
himself, ** Ah 1 my father through his being a king, is becoming guilty of a 
grievous action which brings men to hell.” The next day they laid him on 
a sumptuous bed under a white umbrella, and he woke after a short sleep 
and opening his eyes beheld the white umbrella and the royal pomp, and 
his fear increased all the more; [4] and as he pondered ’‘from whence 
have I come into this palace)” by his recollection of his former births, he 
remembered that he had once come from the world of the gods and that 
after that he had suffered in hell, and that then he had been a king in that 
very city. While he pondered to himself, ” I was a king for twenty years 
and then I suffered eighty thousand years in the Ussada hell, and now 
again I am born in this house of robbers, and my father, when four robbers 
were brought before him, uttered such a cruel speech as must lead to hell ; 
if I become a king 1 shall be born again in hell and suffer great pain 
there,” he became greatly alarmed, his golden body became pale and faded 
like a lotus crushed by the hand, and he lay thinking how he could escape 
from that house of robbers. Then a goddess who dwelt in the umbrella, 
and who in a certain previous birth had been his mother, comforted him, 
” Fear not, my child Temiya ; if you really desire to escape, then pretend 
to be a cripple, although not really one ; though not deaf, pretend to be 
deaf, and, though not dumb, pretend to be dumb. Patting on ^ese 
characteristics, shew no signs of intelligence.” So she uttered the first 
stanza, 

“Shew no intelligence^ my child, be as a fool in all men’s eyes. 

Content to be Sie scorn of all, thus shalt thou gain at last the prize.” 

Being comforted by her words he uttered the second stanza; 

“O goddess, I will do thy will,— what thou commandest me is bast, 

Mother, thou windiest for my weal, thou longest but to see me bmt,” 

and so he practised these three characteristics. The king^ in order that 
his son might lose his melancholy, had the five hundred young nobles 
brought near him; the children began crying for their milk, but the 
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Bodhiaatta, being afraid of hell, reflected that to die of thirst would be 
better than to reign, and did not cry. The nurses told this [5] to Queen 
Oand& and she told it to the king ; he sent for some brahmans skilled in 
signs and omens and consulted them. They replied, ** Sire, you must give 
the prince his milk after the proper time has passed ; he will then cry and 
seize the breast eagerly and drink of his own accord.” So they gave him 
his milk after letting the proper time pass by, and sometimes they let it 
pass by for once, and sometimes they did not give it to him all through 
the day. But he, stung by fear of hell, even though thirsty, would not 
cry for milk. Then the mother or the nurses gave him milk, though he 
did not cry for it, saying, *^The boy is famished.” The other children 
cried when they did not get their milk, but he neither cried nor slept nor 
doubled up his hands nor feet, nor would he hear a sound. Then his 
nurses reflected, **The hands and feet of cripples are not like his, the 
formation of the jaws of the dumb is not like his, the structure of the 
ears of the deaf is not like his ; there must be some reason for all this, 
let us examine into it”; so they determined to try him with milk, and so 
for one whole day they gave him no milk; but, though parched, he uttered 
no sound for milk. Then his mother said, ** My boy is famished, give him 
milk,” and she made them give him milk. Thus giving him milk at 
intervals they spent a year in trying him, but they did not discover his 
weak point. Then saying, '^Thc other children are fond of cakes and 
dainties^ we will try him with them ”; they set the flve hundred children 
near him and brought various dainties and placed them close by him, and, 
telling them to take what they liked, they hid themselves. The other 
children quarrelled and struck one another and seized the cakes and ate 
them, but the Bodhisatta said to himself, ‘*0 Temiya, eat the cakes and 
dainties if you wish for hell,” and so in his fear of hell be would not look 
at them. Thus even though^hey tried him with cakes and dainties for a 
whole year they discovered not his weak point. Then they said, ^'Children 
are fond of different kinds of fruity” and they brought all sorts of fruit and 
tricj^ him; [6] the other children fought for them and ate them, but he 
would not look at them, and thus for a whole year they tried him with 
various kinds of fruit Then they said, ** Other children are fond of play- 
things”; so they set golden and other figures of elephants, near him; 
the rest of the children seized them as if they were spoil, but the Bod- 
hisatta would not look at them, and thus for a whole year they tried him 
with playthings. Then they said, ‘*There is a special f(^ for children four 
years old, we will try him with that”; so they brought all sorts of food; 
the other children broke them in pieces and ate them ; but the Bodhisatta 
said to himself, ** O Temiya, there is no counting of the past births when 
you did not obtain food,” and for fear of hell he did not look at them; 
until at last his mother, with her heart well-nigh rent, fed him with her 
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own hand *. Then they said, ** Children five years old are afraid of the 
fire, we will try him with that ” ; so, having had a large house made with 
many doors, and having covered it over with palmleaves, they set him in 
the middle surrounded by the other children and set fire to it. The others 
ran away shrieking, but the Bodhisatta said to himself that it was better 
than the torture in hell, and remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic, 
and when the fire came near him they took him away. Then they said, 
** Children six years old are afraid of a wild elephant so they had a well- 
trained elephant taught, and, when they had seated the Bodhisatta with 
the other children in the palace-court^ they let it loose. On it came 
trumpeting and striking the ground with its trunk and spreading terror; 
the other children fied in all directions in fear for their lives, but the 
Bodhisatta, being afraid of hell, sat where he was, and the well-trained 
animal took him and lifted him up and down, and went away without 
hurting him. When he was seven years old, as he was sitting surrounded 
by his companions, they let loose some serjjents with their teeth extracted 
and their mouths bound; the other children ran away shrieking, but the 
Bodhisatta, remembering the fear of hell, remained motionless, saying, It 
is better to perish by the mouth of a fierce serpent”; then the serpents 
enveloped his whole body and they spread their hoods on his head, but 
still he remained motionless. Thus though they tried him again and 
again, they still could not discover his weak point. [7] Then they said, 
**BoyH are fond of social gatherings”; so, having set him in the palace- 
court with the five hundred boys, they caused an assembly of mimes to 
be gathered together ; the other boys, seeing the mimes, shouted * bravo ’ 
and laughed loudly, but the Bodhisatta, saying to himself that if he were 
bom in hell there would never be a moment’s laughter or joy, remained 
motionless as he pondered on hell, and never looked at the dancing. Thus 
trying him again and again they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
they said, We will try him with the sword”; so they placed him with the 
other boys in the palace-court, and while they were playing, a man rushed 
upon them, brandishing a sword like crystal and shouting and jumping, 
saying, Whera is this devil’s-child of the King of K&si ? I will cut off 
his head.” The others fied, shrieking in terror at the sight of him, but 
the Bodhisatta, having pondered on the fear of hell, sat as if unconscious. 
The man, although he rubbed the sword on his head and threatened to cut 
it off, could not frighten him and at last went away. Thus though they 
tried him again and again, they could not discover his weak point. When 
he was ten years old; in order to try whether he was really deaf, they 
hung a curtain round a bed and made holes in the four sides and placed 
conch-blowers underneath it without lettiiig him see them. All at once 
they blew the concha, — there was one burst of sound; but the ministei's, 

^ 1 have followed Bd here. 
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though they stood at the four sides and watched by the holes in the 
curtain, could not through a whole day detect in him any confusion of 
thought or any disturbance of hand or foot, or even a single start So 
after a year had past, they tried him for another year with drums; but 
even thus, though they tried him again and again, they could not discover 
his weak point. Then they said, We will try him with a lamp”; so in 
the nighttime in order to see whether he moved hand or foot in the 
darkness, they lighted some lamps in jars, and having extinguished all 
the other lamps, they put these down for a while in the darkness, and 
then suddenly lifting the lamps in the jars, created all at once a blase, and 
watched his behaviour; but though they thus tried him again and again 
for a whole year, they never saw him start even once. [8] Then they 
said, “We will try him with molasses”; so they smeared all his body with 
molasses and laid him in a place infested with flies and stirred the flies up; 
these covered his whole body and bit it as if they were piercing it with 
needles, but he remained motionless as if perfectly apathetic; thus they 
tried him for a year, but they discovered no weak point in him. Then 
when he was foui*teen years old, they said, “ This youth now he is grown 
up loves what is clean and abhors what is unclean, — we will try him with 
what is unclean so fix)m that time they did not let him bathe or rinse 
his mouth or perform any bodily ablutions, until he was reduced to a 
miserable plight, and he looked like a released prisoner. As he lay, 
covered with flies, the people came round and reviled him, saying, “0 
Temiya, you are grown up now, who is to wait on you ? are you not 
ashamed! why are you lying there? rise up and cleanse yourself.” But 
he, remembering the torments of the hell Gutha, lay quietly in his squalor; 
and though they tried him again and again for a year, they discovered no 
weak point in him. Then they put pans of fire in the bed under him, 
“ When he is distres^d by the heat, be will perhaps be unable to 
bear the pain and will shew some signs of writhing”; boils seemed to 
break out on his body, but the Bodhisatta resigned himself, saying, “The 
fire of the hell Avid flames up a hundred leagues, — this heat is a hundred, 
a thousand times preferable to that,” so he remained motionless. Then 
his parents, with breaking hearts, made the men come back, and took him 
out of the fire, and implored him, sayings “O prince Temiya, we know that 
thou art not in any way crippled by birth, for cripples have not such feet, 
face, or ears as thou hast ; we gained thee as our child after many prayers, 
do not now destroy usj but deliver us from the blame of all the kings of 
Jambudipa”; but, though thus entreated by them, he lay stQl motionless, 
as if he heard them not. Then his parents went away weeping; [9] and 
sometimes his fother or his mother came back alone, and implored him; 
and thus they tried him again and again for a whole year, but they dis- 
covered no weak point in him. Then when he was sixteen years old they 
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considered, ** Whether it be a cripple or deaf and dumb, still there are 
nond, who when they are grawn up, do not delight in what is enjoyable 
and dislike what is disagreeable ; this is all natural in the proper time like 
the opening of flowera We will have dramas acted before him and will 
thus try him.” So they summoned some women full of all graces, and as 
beautiful as the daughters of the gods, and they promised that whichever 
of them could make the prince laugh, or could entangle him in sinful 
thoughts should become his principal queen. Then they had the prince 
liathed in perfumed water and adorned like a son of the gods, and laid on 
a t*oyal bed prepared in a suite of royal chambers like the dwellings of the 
gods, and having filled his inner chamber with a mingled fragrance of 
|)erfumed wreaths, wreaths of flowers, incense, unguents, spirituous liquor, 
and the like, they retired. Meanwhile the women surrounded him and 
tried hard to delight him with dancing and singing and all sorts of 
pleasant words ; but he looked at them in his perfect wisdom and stopped 
his inhalations and exhalations in fear lest they should touch his body, 
so that his body became quite rigid. They, being unable to touch him, 
said to his parents, His body is all rigid, he is not a man, but must be 
a goblin.” Thus his parents, though they tried him again and again, 
discovered no weak point in him. Thus, though they tried him for 
sixteen years with the sixteen great tests and many smaller ones, they 
were not able to detect a weak point in him. Then the king, being full 
of vexation, summoned the fortune-tellers and said, ‘‘When the prince 
was bom ye said that he has fortunate and auspicious marks, he has no 
threatening obstacle ; but he is bom a cripple and deaf and dumb ; your 
words do not answer to the facts.” “ Great king,” they replied, “ nothing 
is unseen by your teachers, but we knew how grieved you would be if 
we told you that the child of so many royal prayers [10] would be all 
Ill-luck; so we did not utter it.” “What must be done now?” “O 
king, if this prince remains in this house, three dangers are threatened, 
via to your life or your royal power, or the queen; therefore it will be 
best to have some unlucky horses yoked to an unlucky chariot^ and, 
placing him therein, to convey him by the western gate and bury him 
in the charnel-ground The king assented, being brightened at the 
threatened dangers. When the queen CandftdevI heard the news she 
came to the king, “My lord, you gptve me a boon and I have kept it 
unclaimed, give it to me now.” “Take it, 0 queen.” “Give the kingdom 
to my son.” “ 1 cannot, O queen; thy son is all HMuck.” “Then if yon 
will not give it for his life, give it to him for seven years.” “ I cannot, 
O queen.” “Then give it to him for six years, — for five, four, three, two, 
one ydkr. Give it to him for seven months, for six, five, four, three, two 
months, one month, for half a month.” “I cannot,' O queen.” “Then give 
‘ Of. VoL X., trsnsL, p. 915. 
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it to him for seven days.” Well,” said the king, ‘‘take your boon.” So she 
had her son adorned, and, the city being gaily decorated, a proclamation was 
made to the beat of a drum, “ This is the reign of prince Temiya^” and he 
was seated upon an elephant and led triumphantly rightwise round the ciiy, 
with a white umbrella held over his head. When he returned, and was 
laid on his royal bed she implored him all the night, “ 0 my child, prince 
Temiya, on thy account for sixteen years I have wept and taken no sleep: 
and my eyes are parched up, and my heart is pierced with sorrow; I know 
that thou art not really a cripple or deaf and dumb,-— do not make me 
utterly destitute.” In this manner she implored him day after day for 
five days. On the sixth day the king summoned the charioteer Sunanda 
and said to him, “To-morrow morning early yoke some ill-omened horses 
to an ill-omened chariot^ and having set the prince in it» take him out by 
the western gate and dig a hole with four sides in the chamel-ground; 
throw him into it, and break his head with the back of the spade and 
kill him, then scatter dust over him and make a heap of earth above, 
[11] and after bathing yourself come hither.” That sixth night the queen 
implored the prince, “O my child, the King of KSsI has given orders that 
you are to be buried to-morrow in the chamel-ground, — to-morrow you 
will certainly die, my son.” When the Bodhisatta heard this, he thought 
to himself, “O Temiya, your sixteen years* labour has reached its end,” 
and he was glad; but his mother’s heart was as it were cleft in twain. 
Still he would not speak to her lest his desire should not attain its end. 
At the end of that nighty in the early morning, Sunanda the charioteer 
yoked the chariot and made it stand at the gate, and entering the royal 
bedchamber he said, “0 queen, be not angry, it is the king's command.” 
So saying, as the queen lay embracing her son he pushed her away with 
the back of his hand, and Jifted up the prince like a bundle of fiowers 
and came down from the pklace. The queen was left in the chamber 
smiting her breast and lamenting with a loud cry. Then the Bodhisatta 
looked at her and considered, “If 1 do not speak she will die of a broken 
heart,” but though he desired to speak, he reflected, “If I qpeak, my 
efforts for sixteen years will be rendered fruitless; but if I do not 
speak, I shall be the saving^ of myself and my parents.” Then the 
charioteer lifted him into the chariot and saying, “I will drive the 
chariot to the western gate,” he drove it to the eastern gate, and the 
wheel struck against the threshold. The Bodhisatta, hearing the sound, 
said, “My desire has attained its end,” and he became still more glad at 
heart. When the chariot had gone out of the city, it went a space of 
three leagues by the power of the gods, and there the end of a forest 

' [Prof. Gowell translates as follows: *1 shall be the death of n»j father and mother 
as well as of myself,’ adding*a note : ** I have doubtftilly translated paeeayo as if it were 
the opposite of the phrase Ipyor rirdt e&oc.”] 
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appeared to the charioteer as if it were a charnel-ground ; so thinking it 
to be a suitable place, he turned the chariot out of the road, and stopping 
it by the roadside he alighted and took off all the Bodhisatta’s ornaments 
and made them into a bundle and laid them down, and then taking a 
spade began to dig a hole. Then the Bodbisatta thought, **This is my 
time for effort; for sixteen years I hare never moved hands nor feet, 
are they in my power or not)’’ So he rose and rubbed his right hand 
with his left, and his left hand with his right, [12] and his feet with both 
his hands, and resolved to alight from the chariot. When his foot came 
down, the earth rose up like a leather bag filled with air and touched the 
hinder end of the chariot; when he bad alighted, and had walked back- 
wards and forwards several times, he felt that he had strength to go a 
hundred leagues in this manner in one day. Then he reflected, ** If the 
charioteer were to set against me, should I have the power to contend 
with him?” So he seized hold of the hinder end of the chariot and 
lifted it up as if it were a toy-cart for children, and said to himself that 
he had power to contend with him ; and as he perceived it, a desire arose 
to adorn himself. At that moment Sakha’s palace became hot Sakka, 
having perceived the reason, said, ** Prince Temiya's desire has attained 
its end, he desires to be adorned, what has he to do with human adorn- 
ment?” and he commanded Yissakamma to take heavenly decorations 
and to go and adorn the son of the King of K&si. So he went and 
wrapt the prince with ten thousand pieces of cloth and adorned.* him 
like Sakka with heavenly and human ornaments. The prince, decked 
with all the bravery of the King of the gods, went up to the hole as the 
charioteer was digging, and standing at the edge, uttered the third stanza*: 

**Why in such has^ O charioteer? and wherefore do you dig that pit? 

^ Answer my question truthfully, — what do you want to do with it?” 

The charioteer went on digging the hole without looking up and spoke 
the fourth stanza : 

**Our king has foimd his only son crippled and dumb,-— an idiot quite; 

« And I am sent to dig this hole and buiy him far out of sight.” 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

'*1 am not deaf nor dumb, my friend, no cripple, not e’en lame am I ; 

If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt thereby. 

[13] Behold these arms and Isgs of mine, and hear my voice and what I say ; 

If in this wood you bury me, you will incur great guilt to-day.” 

Then the charioteer said, ** Who is this? It is only since I came here 
that he has become as bo describes himself.” So he left off digging the 
ho.w and looked up; and beholding his glorious beauty and not knowing 
whether be was a god or a man, he »poke this stanza : 

‘‘A heavenly minstrel or a god, or art thou Sakka, lord of all? 

Who art thou, pray ; whose son art thou? what shall we name thee when we 
oaU?” 
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Then the Bodhisatia spoke, revealing himself and declanng the law, 

No. heavenly minstrel nor a god, nor Sakka, lord of all, am P; 

I am the InLing of Kftsl’s son whom you would bui'y ruthlessly. 

1 am the son of that same king under whose sway you serve and thrive,— 

You will incur great guilt to-day if here you bury me alive. 

If ’neath a tree I sit and rest while it its shade and shelter lends*, 

I would not break a single branch,-— only the sinner harms his friends. 

The sheltering tree — it is the king — ; I am the branch that tree has spread ; 
And you the traveller, charioteer, who sits and rests beneath its shade; 

If in this wood you bury me, great guilt will fall upon your head.” 

[14] But though the Bodhisatta said this, the man did not believe 
him. Then the Bodhisatta i^esolved to convince him, and he made the 
woods resound with his own voice and the applause of the gods, as he 
commenced these ten g&thas in honour of friends 

‘‘He who is faithful to his friends may wander far and wide,— 

Many will gladly wait on him, his food shall be supplied. 

Whatever lands he wanders through, in city or in town. 

He who is faithful to his friends finds honoiu* and renown. 

No robbers dare to injure him, no warriors him despise ; 

He who is faithful to his fnends escapes all enemies. 

Welcomed all he home returns, — no cares corrode his breast, 

He who is mithful to his friends is of all kin the best. 

He honours and is honoured too, — respect he takes and gives; 

He who is faithful to his friends full meed from all receives. 

He is by others honoured who to them due honour pays. 

He who is faithful to his friends wins himself fame and praise. 

Like fire he blazes brightly forth, and sheds a light divine. 

He who is faithful to his friends will with fresh splendour shine. 

His oxen surelv mnltipl^, his seed imfailing grows, 

He who is faithful t<vhis friends reaps surely all he sows. 

If from a mountain-top he falls or from a tree or grot, 

He who is faithful to nis friends finds a sure resting spot. 

The banyan tree defies the wind, mrt with its branches rooted round, — 
He who is faithful to his friends doth all the rage of foes confound.” 

[15] Even though he thus discoursed, Sunanda did not recognise him 
and asked who he was; but as he approached the chariot, even before he 
saw the chariot and the ornaments which the prince wore, he recognised 
him as he looked at him, and falling at his feet and folding his hands 
spoke this stanza : 

‘‘Come, I will take thee back, 0 prince, to thine own proper home; 

Sit on the throne and act the king, — why in this forest roam?” 


> Petavatthu, p. 24. 

* Jat. V. 840 (p. 180 of the translation), Petavatthu, p. 28. 

* See Feer in the Jouru. Aaiatique^ 1871, zvm. p. 248. 
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Tlie Great Being replied : 

do not want that throne or wealth, I want not friends nor kin, 

Since ’tis by evU acts alone that 1 that throne could win.” 

The charioteer spoke : 

** A brimfol cup of wdcome. prince^ will be prepared for thee ; 

And thy two parents in tneir joy great gifts will give to me. 

The royal wive^ the princes all, Vesiyas and brahmans both, 

Great presents in their full content will give me, nothing loth. 

Those who ride elephants and cars, foot-soldiers, royal guards, 

When thou retumest home again, will give me sure rewards. 

The countiy folk and city folk will gather joyouriy, 

And when they see their prince returned will presents give to me.” 

[16] The Great Being spoke: 

par^ts I was left forlorn, by city and by town, 

Tne princes left me to my fate^ — I have no home my own. 

My mother gave me leave to gq, my father me forsook, — 

Here in this forest-wild alone the ascetic^s vow I took.” 

As the Great Being called to mind his own virtues, delight arose in 
his mind and in "his ecstasy he ottered a hymn of triumph : 

Even to those who huny not, th’ heart’s lon^ng wins success ; 

Know, charioteer, tnat I to-day have gained ripe holiness K 

Even by those who huny not, the highest end is won; 

Crowned with ripe holiness t go, perfect and fearing none.” 

The charioteer replied: 

word^ my lord, are pleasant words, open thy speech and clear; 
Why wast' thou dumb, when thou didst see father and mother near?” 

The Great Being spoke: 

No cripple I for lack of joints, nor deaf for lack of ears, 

I am not dumb for want of tongue as plainly now appears. 

In an old birth 1 played the king, as I remember well 
But when I fell from that estate I found myself in hell. 

Some twenty years of luzuiy I passed upon that throne. 

But eighty thousand years in hdl did for that guilt atone. 

[17] My former taste of royalty filled all my heart with fear ; 

Thence was I dumb, although I saw father and mother near. 

My father took me on his lap, but midst his fondling play, 

I heard the stem commands he gave, *At once this mSmreant slay, 

Saw him in sunder,— go, that wretch impale without dday.’ 

Hearing such threats well might I try crippled and dumb to be. 

And wallow helplessly in filth, an idiot wulingly. 

Knowing that life is short at best and filled with miserioi^ 

Who ’gMnst another for its sake would let his anger rise? 

Who on another for its .sake would let his vengeance light, 

Through want of power to grasp the truth and bundnees to the right*?” 

^ See Vol. 1 . p. 80. 

* The four lines of triumph are here repeated. 
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[18] Then Sunanda reflected, '‘This prince, abandoning all his royal 
pomp as if it were carrion, has entered into the wood, unwavering in his 
resolve to become an ascetic, — what have I to do with this miserable life 1 
I too will become an ascetic with him **; so he spoke this stanza : 

" 1 too would choose th’ ascetic’s life with thee ; 

Call me, 0 prince, — ^for I as thou would be.” 

When thus requested, the Great Being reflected, "If I at once admit him 
to the ascetic life, my father and mother will not come here and thus they 
will Bufler loss, and the horses and chariot and ornaments will perish, and 
blame will accrue to me, for men will say, ' He is a goblin, — has he devoured 
the charioteer ? ’ ” So wishing to save himself from blame and to provide 
for his parents* welfare, he entrusted the horses and chariot and ornaments 
to him and spoke this stanza : 

" Restore the chariot first, thou’rt not a free man now ; 

First pay thy debts, they say, — then take the ascetic’s vow.” 

The charioteer thought to himself, " If I went to the city and he meanwhile 
departed elsewhere his father and mother on hearing my news of him 
would come back with me to see him ; and if they found him not they 
would punish me ; so I will tell him the circumstances in which I find 
myself and will get his promise to X'emain here ” ; so he spoke two stanzas : 

"Since I have done thy bidding, prince, I pray, 

Do thou be pleased to do what 1 shall say. 

Stay till 1 fetch the king, — stay here of mraco, 

He win be joyful when he sees thy face.” 

[19] The Great Being replied : 

"Well, be it as thou sayest, charioteer; 

I too would gladly see my father here. 

Go aild salute my kindred all, and take 

A specud message for my parents’ sake.** 

The man took the commands : 

He clasped his feet and, all duo honours paid. 

Started to journey as his Master bade. 

At that moment Gand&devI opened her lattice and, as she wondered 
whether there were any tidings of her son and looked on the road by 
which the charioteer would return, she saw him coming alone and burst 
into lamentation. 

The Master has thus described it : 

"Seeing the empty car and lonely charioteer, 

The mother’s eyes were filled with tears, her breast with fear : 

'The charioteer comes baok.~my son is slain ; 

^ Yonder he lies, earth mixed with earth again. 

Our bitterest foes may well rejoice, alack ! 

Seeing his murderer come safuy back. 
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Dumb^ crippled,— say, could he not give one cry, 

. As on the ground he struggled helplessly ? 

Could not his hands and feet force thee away. 

Though dumb and maimed, while on the ground he lay?”’ 

[20] The charioteer spoke : 

** Promise me pardon, lady, for my word, 

And I will tell thee all 1 saw and heaid.” 

The queen answered : 

** Pardon I promise you for every word; 

Tell me in full whatever you saw or heard.’* 

Then the charioteer spoke : 

** No cripple he, he is not deaf,— his utterance clear and free ; 

' He played fictitious parts at home, through dread of royalty. 

In an old birth he played the king as he remembers well, 

But when he fell from that estate he found himself in hell. 

Some twenty years of luxury he paeuBed upon that throne, 

But eighty thousand years m hell did for that guilt atone. 

His former taste of royalty filled all his heart with fear ; 

Hence was he dumb although he saw father and mother near. 

Perfectly sound in all his limbs, faultlessly tall and broad. 

His utterance clear, his wits undimmed, he treads salvation’s road. 

• If you desire to see your son, then come at once with me, 

You shall behold prince Temiya, perfectly calm and free.” 

[21] But when the prince had sent the charioteer away, he desired to 
take the ascetic vow. Knowing his desire, Sakka sent Vissakamma, saying, 
** Prince Temiya wishes to take the ascetic vow, go and make a hut of 
leaves for him and the requisite articles for an ascetic.” He h^tened 
accordingly, and in a grove of trees three leagues in extent he built a 
hermitage furnished with an apaytment for the night and another for the 
day, a tank, a pit, and fruit-trees, and he prepared all the requisites for an 
ascetic and then returned to his own place. When the Bodhisatta saw it, 
he knew that it was Sakka’s gift ; so he entered into the hut and took off 
his clothes and put on the red bark garments, both the . upper and under, 
and threw the black antelope-skin on one shoulder, and tied up his matted 
hair, and, having taken a caiTying pole on his shoulder and a walking staff 
in his hand, he went out of the hut. Then he walked repeatedly up and 
down, displaying the full dress of an ascetic, and having shouted triumph- 
antly ’*0 the bliss, O the bliss,” returned to the hut ; and sitting down on 
the ragged mat’ he entered upon the five transcended faculties. Then 
going out at evening and gathering some leaves from a k&ra* tree near by, 
he soaked them in a vessel supplied by Sakka in water without salt or 

’ Katthattkarake [in iv. 68** aittutro Is a ‘rug,’ VTWTJ. 

* Canthium parvijiofum. 
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buttermilk or spioe^ and ate them as if they were ambrosia, and then, as he 
pondered on the four perfect states, he resolved to take up his abode 
there. 

Meanwhile the King of K&si, having heard Sunanda’s words, sum> 
moned his chief general and ordered him to make preparation for the 
journey, saying: 

**The horses to the chariots yoke, — bind girths on elephants and come; 
Sound conch and tabour far and wide, and wake the loud-voiced kettledrum. 

Let the hoarse tomtom fill the air, let rattling drums raise echoes sweet, — 
Bid all this city follow me, — I go my son once more to greet 

Let palace-ladies, every prince, vesiyas and brahmans eveiy one. 

All have their chariot-horses yoked, — I go to welcome back my son. 

Let elephant-riders, royal guards, horsemen and footmen every .one, 

Let all alike prepare to go, I go to wdoome back my son. 

Let country folk and city folk gather in crowds in eveiy street, 

Let all alike prepare to go, I go once more my son to greet” 

[22] The charioteers thus ordei'ed yoked the horses, and having brought 
the chariots to the palace-gates informed the king. 

The Master has thus described it : 

** Sindh horses of the noblest breed stood harnessed at the palace gates; 

The charioteers the tidings bring, *’ The train^ my lord, thy presence waits.’ ” 

The king spoke : 

*** Leave all the clumsy horses out, no weaklings in our cavalcade,’ 

(They told the charioteer, * Be sure not to bring horses of that kind,’} 
Such were the royal orders given, and such the charioteers obeyed.” 

The king, when he went to his son, assembled the four castes, the 
eighteen guilds, and his s^ole array, and three days were spent in the 
assembling of the host, (jh the fourth day, having taken all that was to 
be taken in the procession, he proceeded to the hermitage and there was 
greeted by his son and gave him the due greeting in return. 

The Master has thus described it': 

His royal chariot then prepared, the king without delay 
Qot in, 'and cried out to his wives—-* Como with me nil away ! ’ 

With yakstail fan and turban crest, and royal white sunshade. 

He mounted in the royal car^, with finest gold arrayed. 

Then did the king sot forth at onoe, his charioteer beside, 

And quickly came where Temiya all tranquil did abide. 

[23] When Temiya behdd him come all brilliant and ablase^ 

Summnded oy attendant bands of warriora, thus he says : 

> [This passage, down to the end of p. 23, was omitted by Prof. Cowell.] 

< upAdhiratham: Schol. MUvankjfapSdukdrtahadA drai|()b^«, ime tayo pdde puUatta 
tatth* tva abhiiekakarayatthdya paiiea rajakakudhabhap^Shi ganhaihS ti. 
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* Father, 1 hope ’tis well with thee^ thou hast good news to tell, 

1 hope that all the royal queeus, my mothers, too, are well?’ 

‘ Yes, it is well with me, my son, I have good news to tell, 

And all the royal queens indeed, thy motners, all are well.’ 

* I hope thou drinkest no strong drink, all spirit dost eschew, 

To righteous deeds and almsgiving thy mind is ever true?’ 

^Oh yes, strong drink I never touch, all spirit I eschew. 

To righteous deeds and almsgiving my mind is ever true.’ 

’The horses and the elephants 1 hope are well and strong, 

No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong?’ 

’ Oh yes, the elephants are well, the horses well and strong, 

No painful bodily disease, no weakness, nothing wrong.’ 

’The frontiers, as the central part, all populous, at peace, 

The treasures and the treasuries quite full— say, what of these? 

Now welcome to thee, royal Sir, O welcome now to thee! 

Let them set out a couch, that here seated the king may be.’” 

The king, out of respect for the Great Being, would not sit upon the 
couch *. 

[24] The Great Being said, ” If he does not sit on his royal seat, let a 
couch of leaves be spread for him,” so he spoke a stanza : 

”Be seated on this bed of leaves spread for thee as is meet. 

They will take water from this spot and duly wash thy feet.” 

The king in his respect would not accept even the seat of leaves but sat 
on the ground. Then the Bodhisatta entered the hut of leaves, and, taking 
out a kara leaf*, and inviting the king, he spoke a stanza: 

”No salt have I, this leaf alone is what I live upon, 0 king; 

Thou art come here a guest of mine, — be pleosecl to accept the fare I bnng.” 

The king replied : 

”No leaves for me, that’s not my fare; give me a bowl of pure hill rice. 
Cooked with a subtil flavouring of meat^ to make the pottage nice.” 

At .that moment the queen CandadevI, surrounded by the royal ladies, 
came up, and after clasping her dear son’s feet and saluting him, sat on 
one side with her eyes full of tears. The king said to her, ” Lady, see 
what thy son’s food is,” and put some of the leaves into her hand and also 
gave a little to the other ladies, who took it, saying, ” O my lord, dost thou 
indeed eat such food ? thou endurest great hardship,” and sat down. Then 
the king said, “ O my son, this appears wonderful to me,” and he spoke a 
stanza : 

*’Most strange indeed it seems to mo that thou thus left alone 
Livest on such mean food and yet thy colour is not gone.” 

1 These words, printed in the Comm, on p. 28, should be put in the text. Bead ; 
pallamke na nitldi ; and so on p. 24'. 

* A leaf of the tree Canthium parviflorum. 

^ Gf. nipra, zzi. 29”. 
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[25] The prince thus replied : 

" Upon this bed of leaves strewn here I lie indeed alone^ — 

A pleasant bed it is and so my colour is not gone ; 

Qirt with their swords no cruel guards stand sternly looking on,— 

A pleasant bed it is and so my colour is not gone ; 

Over the past I do not mourn nor for the future weep, — 

I meet the present as it comes, and so my colour keep. 

Mourning about the hopeless }>ast or some uncertain future need, — 

This dries a young man's vigour up as when you cut a fresh green reed.” 

The king thought to himself, “ I will inaugurate him as king and carry 
him away with me ” ; so he spoke these stanzas inviting him to share the 
kingdom : 

*^My elephants, my chariots, horsemen, and infantry, 

And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to thee. 

My queen’s apartments too I give, with all their pomp and pride. 

Thou shalt be sole king over us, — there shall be none beside. 

Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for every mood 
Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy,— why linger in this wood ? 

The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee ; 

When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 

Come, 0 my first-born and mv heir, in the first plorv of thine age, 
Enjoy thy kingdom to the full,— wh^ dost thou in this hermitage?” 

The Bodhisatta spoke : 

“No, let the yoimg man leave the world and fly its vanities, 

The ascetic’s life nest suits the young, — thus counsel all the wise. 

[26] No, let the young man leave the world, a hermit and alone ; 

1 will embrace the hermit’s life, I need no ix)mp nor throne. 

I watch the boy,— with childi.sh lips ; he ‘ father,* ‘ mother,’ cries,— 
Himself begets a son, and then he too grows old and dies. 

So the young daiigt^^ in her flower mws blithe and fair to see. 

But she soon fades cut down by death like the green bamboo tree. 

Men, women all, however young, soon jierish, — who in sooth 
Would put his trust in mortal life, cheated by fancied youth? 

As night by night gives place to dawn life still contracts its span ; 
Like fish in water which dries up, — what means the youth of man? 
This world of ours is smitten sora, is ever watched by one, 

pass and pass with purpose fell, — why talk of crown or throne? 

’Who sorely smites this world of ours? who watches grimly bv? 

And who thus pass with ]3urpose fell? Tell me the mystery.* 

*Tis death who smites this world, old age who watches at our gate. 
And ’tis the nights which pass and win their pur^iose soon or mte. 

As when the lady at her loom sits we<iving all the day. 

Her task grows ever less and less, — so waste our lives away. 

As speeds the hurrying river's course, on with no backward flow. 

So in its course the life of men doth ever forward go; 

And as the river sweeps away trees from its banks uptorn. 

So are we men by age and death in headlong ruin l>oriie.” 
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[27] The king, as he listened to the Great Being’s discourse, became dis- 
gusted at a life spent in a house, and longed to leave the world ; and he 
exclaimed, ** I will not go back to the city, I will become an ascetic here ; 
if my son will go to the city I will give him the white umbrella,” — so to 
try him he once more invited him to take his kingdom : 


“My elephants, my chariots, horsemen, and infantry, 

And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to thee. 

My queen’s apartments too I give, with all their pomp and pride. 

Thou shalt be sole king over us, — there shall be none beside. 

Fair women skilled in dance and song and trained for every mood 
Shall lap thy soul in ease and joy, why linger in this wood? 

The daughters of thy foes shall come proud but to wait on thee ; 

When they have borne thee sons, then go an anchoret to be. 

My treasures and my treasuries, footmen and cavalry, 

And all my pleasant palaces, dear son, I give to thee. 

With troops of slaves to wait on thee, and queens to be embraced, 
Enjoy thy throne, all health to thee, why linger in this waste?” 

But the Great Being replied by shewing how little he wanted a kingdom. 


“ Why seek for wealth, — it will not last ; why woo a wife, — she soon will die ; 
Why think of youth, ’twill soon be past ; and threatening age stands ever nigh. 

What are the joys that life can bring? beauty, sport, wealth, or royal fare ? 
What is a wife or child to me ? I am set free from every snare. 


This thing I know, — where’er I go. Fate watching never slurabereth ; 
Of what avail is wealth or joy to one who feels the grasp of death ?< 


[2^ Do what thou hast to do to-day, who can ensure the morrow’s sun 7 
Death is the Master-general who gives his guarantee to none. 


Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth, — I am set free from every chain ; 
Go back and take thy crown away ; what want I with a king’s domain ?” 


The Great Being’s discourse with its application came to an end, and 
when they heard it not only the king and the queen Canda but the sixteen 
thousand royal wives all desired to embrace the ascetic life. The king 
ordered a proclamation to be made in the city by beat of drum, that all 
who wished to become ascetics with his son should do so; [29] he 
caused the doors of his treasuries to be thrown open, and he had an 
inscription written on a golden plate, and fixed on a great bamboo as a 
pillar, that his treasure-jars would be exposed in certain places and that all 
who pleased might take of them. The citizens also left their houses with 
the doors open as if it were an open market, and fiocked round the king. 
The king and the multitude took the ascetic vow together before the Great 
Being. An hermitage erected by Sakka extended for three leagues. The 
Great Being went through the huts made of branches and leaves, and he 
appointed those in the centre for the women as they were naturally timid, 
while those on the outside were for the men. All of them on the fast-day 


> Four lines are here repeated from Vol. iv. transl. p. 81, 11. 11—14. 
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stood on the ground, and gathered and ate the fraits of the trees which 
yissakamma had created, and followed the rules of the ascetic life. The 
Great Being, knowing the mind of every one, whether he indulged thoughts 
of lust or malevolence or cruelty, sat down in the air and taught the law to 
each, and as they listened they speedily developed the Faculties and the 
Attainments. 

A neighbouring king, hearing that KABirftj& had become an ascetic, 
resolved to establish his rule in Benares, so he entered the dty, and 
seeing it all adorned he went up into the palace, and, beholding the seven 
kinds of precious stones there, he thought to himself that some kind of 
danger must gather round all this wealth ; so he sent for some drunken 
revellers and asked them by which gate the king had gone out. They told 
him “ by the eastern gate ” ; so he went out himself by that gate and pro- 
ceeded along the bank of the river. The Great Being knew of his coming, 
and having gone to meet him, sat in the air and taught the law. Then 
the invader took the ascetic vow with all his company ; and the same 
thing happened also to another king. In this way three kingdoms were 
abandoned ; the elephants and horses were left to roam wild in the woods, 
the chariots dropped to pieces in the woods, and the money in the treasuries, 
being counted as mere sand, was scattered about in the hermitage. All 
the residents there attained to the eight Ecstatic Meditations ; and at the 
end of their lives became destined for the world of Brahma. Yea the very 
animals, as the elephants and horses, having their minds calmed by the 
sight of the sages, were eventually reborn in the six heavens of the goda 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, said, " Not now only but 
formerly also did I leave a kingdom and become an ascetic.’* Then he identified 
the Birth : “ the goddess in thesiimbrella was Uppalavaii^nft, [30] the charioteer 
was S&riputta, the father and mother were the royal fiunily, the court was the 
Buddha’s congregation, and the wise Magapakkha was myself^.” 

After they had come to the island of Ceylon, Elder Khuddakatissa, 
a native of Mangana, Elder Mah&vaihsaka, Elder Phussadeva, who dwelt 
at Katakandhak&ra*, Elder Maharakkhita, a native of Upariman^ka- 
m&la. Elder Mah&tissa, a native of Bhaggari, Elder Mahftsiva, a native 
of Vftmattapabbh&ra, Elder Mah&maliyadeva, a native of K&)avela, — all 
these elders are called the late comers in the assembly of the Kudd&laka 
birth*, the Mugapakkha birth^ the Ayoghara birth*, and the Hatthipftla 
birth*. Moreover Elder Mah&n&ga, a native of Maddha, and Elder Mali- 

> A later addition here desoribes how eertain priests were later than the others in 
adopting the asoetio life, in this birth, of. Jat, nr. 490. 

• See Sam. 190. » No. 70, i. p. 811. 

« No. 588, vz. p. 1. i No. 510, nr. p. 804. • No. 509, iv. p. 898. 
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yamak&deva, I'emarked on the day of paiinibb&na, Sir, the ueembly of 
the MOgapakkha birth is to-day extinct.’* ’’Wherefore f ” ”I was then 
passionately addicted to spirituous drink, and when I could not bring those 
with me who used to drink liquor with me I was the last of all to give up 
the world and become an ascetic.” 


No. 539. 


mahAjanaka-jataka. 

” Who art thou, striving” ete. This sto^ the Master, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, told oonoeming the great Renunciation. One day the Brethren sat in 
the Hall of Truth discussing the TathAgata’s great Renunciation. The Master 
came and found that this was their subject; so he said ”lhis is not the first 
time that the Tath&sata performed the great Renunciation, — he performed it 
also formerly.” And herewith he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time there was a king named Mahajanaka reigning in 
MithilA in the kingdom of Videha. He had two sons, Aritthajanaka and 
Polajanaka; the elder he made viceroy and the younger commander-in- 
chief. Afterwards, when Mahajanaka died, Aritthajanaka, having become 
king, gave the viceroyalty to his brother. One day a slave went to the 
king and told him that the viceroy was desirous to kill him. The king, 
after repeatedly hearing the same story, became suspicious, and had 
Polajanaka thrown into chains and imprisoned with a guard in a certain 
house not far from the palace. The prince made a solemn asseveration, 
” If I am my brother’s enemy, let not my chains be unloosed nor the door 
become opened; but otherwise, may iny chains be unloosed and the door 
become opened,” and thereupon [31] the chains broke into pieces and the 
door flew open. He went out and, going to a frontier village, took up 
his abode there, and the inhabitants, having recognised him, waited upon 
him; and the king was unable to have him arrested. In course of time 
he became master of the frontier district, and, having now a large follow- 
ing, he said to himself, ” If I was not my brother’s enemy before, I am 
indeed his enemy now,” and he went to MithilA with a large host, and 
encamped in the outskirts of the city. The inhabitants heard that Prince 
Polajanaka was come, and most of them joined him with their elephants 
and other riding animals, and the inhabitants of other towns also gathered 
with them. So he sent a message to his brother, ” I was not your enemy 
before but I am indeed your enemy now; give the royal umbrella up to 
me or give battle.” As the king went to give battle, he bade farewell to 
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his principal queen. **Lady/’ he said, ** victory and defeat in a battle 
cannot be foretold, — if any fatal accident befalls me, do you carefully 
preserve the child in your womb*’: so saying he departed ; and the soldiers 
of Polajanak:* ere long took his life in battle. The news of the king’s 
death caused a universal confusion in the whole city. The queen, having 
learned that he was dead, quickly put her gold and choicest treasures into 
a basket and spread a cloth on the top and strewed some husked rice over 
that; and having put on some soiled clothes and disfigured her person, she 
set the basket on her head and went out at an unusual time of the day, 
and no one recognised her. She went out by the northern gate; but she 
did not know the way, as she had never gone anywhere before and was 
unable to fix the points of the compass; so since she had only heard that 
there was such a city as K&]acampa, she sat down and kept asking 
whether there wore any people going to K&lacampft city. Now it was 
no common child in her womb, but it was the Great Being re-boiTi, after 
he had accomplished the Perfections, and all Sakka’s world shook with 
his majesty. Sakka considered what the cause could be, and he reflected 
that a being of great merit must have been conceived in her womb, and 
that he must go and see it ; so he created a covered carriage and prepared 
a bed in it and stood at the door of the house where she was sitting, as if 
he were an old man driving the carriage, and he asked if any one wanted 
to go to K&]acamp&. want to go there, father.” [32] **Then mount 
up into this carriage, lady, and take your seat.” ** Father, I am far gone 
with child, and 1 cannot climb up; I will follow behind, but give me 
room for this my basket.” ** What are you talking about, mother ? there 
is no one who knows how to drive a carriage like me ; fear not, but climb 
up and sit down.” By his divine power he caused the earth to rise as 
she was climbing up, and made it touch the hinder end of the carriage. 
She climbed up and lay down in. the bed, and she knew that it must be 
a god. As soon as she lay down on the divine bed she fell asleep. Sakka 
at the end of thirty leagues came to a liver, and he woke her, saying, 
** Mother, get down and bathe in the river; at the head of the bed there 
is a cloak, put it on; and in the carriage there is a cake to eat, eat it.” 
She did so and lay down again and at evening time, when she reached 
Campk and saw the gate, the watch-tower and the walls, she asked what 
city it was. He replied, **Camp& city, mother.” “What sayest thou, 
father! Is it not sixty leagues from our city to CanqA!” “It is so, 
mother, but I know the straight road.” He then made her alight at the 
southern gate; “Mother, my village lies further on, — do you enter the 
city,” so saying Sakka went on, and vanishing, departed to his own place. 

The queen sat down in a cei*tain hall. At that time a certain Brahmin, 
a reciter of hymns, who dwelt at Oamp&, was going with his five hundred 
disciples to bathe, and as he looked he saw her sitting there so fair and 
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comely, and, by the power of the being in her womb, immediately as he 
saw her he conceived an affection for her as for a youngest sister, and 
making his pupils stay outside he went alone into the hall and asked her, 
“Sister, in what village dost thou dwell T’ “I am the chief queen of 
King Aritthajanaka in MithiU,'* she said. “ Why art thou come here 1 ” 
“ The king has been killed by Polajanaka, and 1 in fear have come here 
to save my unborn child.” “ Is there any kinsman of thine in this city 9” 
“There is none, father.” “Do not be anxious; I am a Northern Brahmin 
of a great family, a teacher famed far and wide, I will watch over you as 
if you were my sister, — call me your brother and clasp my feet and make 
a loud lamentation.” [33] She made a great wailing and fell at his feet 
and they each condoled with the other. His pupils came running up and 
asked him what it all meant. “This is my youngest sister, who was born 
at such a time when I was away.” “O teacher, do not grieve, now that 
you have seen her at last.” He caused a grand covered carriage to be 
brought and made her sit down in it and sent her to his own house, 
bidding them tell his wife that it was his sister and that she was to do 
everything that was necessary. His Brahmin wife gave her a hot water 
bath and prepared a bed for her and made her lie down. The Brahmin 
bathed and came home ; and at the time of the meal he bade them call his 
sister and ate with her, and watched over her in the house. Soon after she 
brought forth a son, and they called him after his grandfather’s name 
Prince Mahajanaka. As he grew up and played with the lads, — when 
they used to provoke him with their own pure Khattiya birth, he would 
strike them roughly from his own superior strength and stoutness of heart. 
When they made a loud outcry and were asked who had struck them, they 
would reply “ The widow's son.” The prince reflected “ They always call 
me the widow's son, — I will ask my mother about it”; so one day he asked 
her, “Mother, whose son am 1?” She deceived him, saying that the 
Brahmin was his father. When he beat them another day and they called 
him the widow’s son, he replied that the Brahmin was his father ; and 
when they retorted “ What is the Brahmin to you 9 ” he pondered, “ These 
lads say to me *What is the Brahmin to you?’ My mother will not 
explain the matter to me, she will not tell me the truth for her own 
honour’s sake, — come, I will make her tell it to me.” So when he was 
sucking her milk he bit her breast and said to her, “Tell me who my father 
is, — if you do not tell me I will cut .your breast oflf.” She, being unable 
to deceive him, said, “ My child, you are the son of King Aritthajanaka of 
Mithil& ; thy father was killed by Polajanaka, and 1 came to this city in 
my care to save thee, and the Brahmin has treated me as his sister and 
taken care of me.” From that time he was no longer angry when he was 
called the widow’s son : ^d before he was sixteen years old he had learned 
the three vedas and all the sciences; [34] and by the time he was sixteen, 
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he had become very handsome in his person. Then he thought to himself, 
** I will seize the kingdom that belonged to my father ” ; so he asked his 
mother Have you any money in hand? If not, I will caiTy on trade and 
make money and seize my father’s kingdom.” **Son, I did not come 
empty-handed, 1 have a store of pearls and jewels and diamonds sufficient 
for gaining the kingdom — take them and seize the throne ; do not carry 
on trade.” ** Mother,” he said, ^‘give that wealth to me, but I will only 
take half of it, and I will go to Suvannabhumi and get great riches there, 
and will then seize the kingdom.” He made her bring him the half, and 
having got together his stock-in-trade he put it on board a ship with some 
merchants bound for SuvannabhQmi, and bade his mother farewell, telling 
her that he was sailing for that country. My son,” she said, ** the sea 
has few chances of success and many dangers, -~do not go, — you have 
ample money for seizing the kingdom.” But he told his mother that he 
would go, — so he bade her adieu and embarked on board. That very day 
a disease broke out in Polajanaka’s body and he could not rise from his 
bed. There were seven caravans with their beasts^ embarked on board ; 
in seven days the ship made seven hundred leagues, but having gone too 
violently in its course it could not hold out: — its planks gave way, the 
water rose higher and higher, the ship began to sink in the middle of the 
ocean while the crew wept and lamented and invoked their different gods. 
But the Great Being never wept nor lamented nor invoked any deities, but 
knowing that the vessel was doomed he rubbed some sugar and ghee, and, 
having eaten his belly-full, he smeared his two clean garments with oil and 
put them tightly round him and stood leaning against the mast. When 
the vessel sank the mast stood upright. The crowd on board became food 
for the fishes and tortoises, and the water all round assumed the colour of 
blood ; but the Great Being, standing on the mast, having determined the 
dire* tion in which Mithila lay,Nfiew up from the top of the mast, and by 
his strength passing beyond the fishes and tortoises fell at the distance of 
140 cubits from the ship. That very day Polajanaka died. After that 
the Great Being crossed through the jewel-coloured waves, making his way 
like a mass of gold, [35] he passed a week as if it had been a day, and 
when he saw the shore again he washed his mouth with salt water’ and 
kept the fast. Now at that time a daughter of the gods named Manimekhala 
had been appointed guardian of the sea by the four guardians of the world. 
They said to her, ** Those beings who possess such virtues as reverence for 
their mothers and the like do not deserve to fall into the sea, — look out 
for such ” ; but for those seven days she had not looked at the sea, for 
they say that her memory had become bewildered in her enjoyment of her 

1 I would read »attajamghasaUhuni (of. Text, iii. 288, 18). The text -iatani would 
mean “ 700 lege,” i.e. 350 men (?). 

* Beading lonodakena as Dr Fausholl proposes. 
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divine happiness, and others even say that she had gone to be present at 
a divine assembly; at last however she had looked, saying to herself, ‘^This 
is the seventh day that 1 have not looked at the sea, — who is making his 
way yonder V* As she saw the Great Being she thought to herself, ** If 
Prince Mahajanaka had perished in the sea I should [not] have kept* my 
entry into the divine assembly ! ” so assuming an adorned form she stood 
in the air not far from the Bodhisatta and uttered the first stansa, as she 
thus tested his powers : 

*‘Who art thou, striving manfully here in mid-ocean far from land? 

Who is the friend thou trustest in, to lend to thee a helping hand?” 

The Bodhisatta replied, ** This is my seventh day here in the ocean, I have 
not seen a second living being beside myself, — who can it be that speaks 
to me ? ” so, looking into the air, he uttered the second stanza : 

** Knowing my duty in the world, to strive, O goddess, while I can, 

Here in mid ocean far from land I do my utmost like a man.” 

Desirous to hear sound doctrine, she uttered to him the third stanza : 

** Here in this deep and boundless waste where shore is none to meet the eye. 
Thy utmost strivings are in vain,— here in mid-ocean thou must die.” 

The Bodhisatta replied, ^*Why dost thou speak thus? if I perish while 
I make my best efforts, 1 shall at all events escape from blame,” and he 
spoke a stanza : [36] 

**He who does all a man can do is free from j^ilt towards his kin. 

The lord of heaven acquits him too and he mis no remorse within.” 

Then the goddess spoke a stanza : 

**What use in strivings such as these, where barren toil is all the gain. 
Where there is no reward to win, and only death for all thy pain?” 

Then the Bodhisatta uttered these stanzas to shew to her her want 
of discernment: 

**He who thinks there is nought to win and will not battle while he may, — 
Be his the blame whate’er the loss,— twas his faint heart that lost the day. 

Men in this world devise their plan^ and do their business as seems best,— 
The plans may prosper or may fail, — the unknown future shows the rest 

Seest thou not goddess, here to-day ’tis our own actions which decide ; 
Drowned are the others, — 1 am saved, and thou art standing by my side. 

So I will ever do my best to fight through ocean to the shore ; 

While strength holds out I still will s^ive, nor yield till I can strive no more.” 

[37] The goddess, on hearing his stout words, uttered a stanza of praise : 

“Thou who thus bravely fittest on amidst this fierce unbounded sea 
Nor sbrinkest from the appointed task, striving where duty calleth thee, 

Qo where thy heart would nave thee go, nor let nor hindrance shall there be.” 

^ [Prof. Gowril adds on the margin of his tezt : “na, or is it a question ? ”] 
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Then she asked him whither she should carry him, and on his answering 
** to the city of Mithilk,” she threw him up like a garland and seizing him 
in both arms and making him lie on her bosom, she took him as if he was 
her dear child and sprang up in the air. For seven days the Bodhisatta 
slept, his body wet with the sale spray and thrilled with the heavenly 
contact Then she brought him to Mithila and laid him on his right side 
on the ceremonial stone in a mango grove, and, leaving him in the care of 
the goddesses of the garden, departed to her own abode. Now Polajanaka 
had no son : he had left only one daughter, wise and learned, ■ named 
Sivalldev!. They had asked him on his death-bed, ‘‘O king, to whom shall 
we give the kingdom when thou art become a god?” and he had said, 
“ Give it to him who can please the princess, my daughter Sivali, or who 
knows which is the head of the square bed, or who can string the bow 
which requires the strength of a thousand men, or who can draw out the 
sixteen great treasures.” king, tell us the list of the treasures.” 

Then the king repeated it : 

“ The treasure of the rising sun, the treasure at his setting seen, 

The treasui'e outside, 'that within, and that not outside nor within, [3B] 

At th’ mounting, at the dismounting, a2/-pillars four, the yc^ana round. 

The end of th* teeth, the end of th* tail, the kebuka^ th* ends of the trees, — 

The sixteen precious treasures these, and these remain, where these are found. 

The bow that tasks a thousand men, the bed, the lady*s heart to please.** 

The king, besides these treasures, repeated also a list of others. After 
his death the ministers performed his obsequies, and on the seventh day 
they assembled and deliberated : “ The king said that we were to give the 
kingdom to him who is able to please his daughter, but who will be able 
to please her?” They said, “The general is a favourite,** so they sent 
a command to him. He at once came to the royal gate and signified to 
the princess that he was standihg there. She, knowing why he had come, 
and intending to try whether he had the wisdom to bear the royal umbrella, 
gave command that he should come. On hearing the command and being 
desirous to please her, he ran up quickly from the foot of the staircase and 
stood by her. Then to try him, she said, “Run quickly on the level 
ground.** He sprang forward, thinking that he was pleasing the princess. 
She said to him, “ Come hither.” He came up with all speed. She saw 
his want of wisdom and said, “ Come and rub my feet.** In order to please 
her, he sat down and rubbed her feet. Then she struck him on the breast 
with her foot and made him fall on his back, and she made a sign to her 
female attendants, “ Beat this blind and senseless fool and seize him by 
the throat and thrust him out”; and they did so. “Well, general?” 
they said ; he replied, “ Do not mention it, she is not a human 
being.** Then the treasurer went, but she put him also in the same way 
to shame. So too the cashier, the keeper of the umbrella, the sword- 
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bearer ; she put them all to shame. Then the multitude deliberated and 
said, ‘*No one can please the princess: give her to him who is able to 
string the bow which requires the strength of a thousand men.” But no 
one could string it. Then they said, ** Give her to him who knows which 
is the head of the square bed.” But no one knew it. ” Then give her to 
him who is able to draw out the sixteen great treasures.” But no one 
could draw them out. [39] Then they consulted together, “ The kingdom 
cannot be preserved without a king; what is to be done?” Then the 
family priest said to them, ” Be not anxious ; we must send out the festive 
carriage, the king who is obtained by the festal carriage will be able to 
rule over all India.” So they agreed, and having decorated the city and 
.yoked four lotus-coloured horses to the festive chariot and spread a coverlet 
over them and 6xed the five ensigns of royalty, they surrounded them with 
an army of four hosts. Now musical instruments are sounded in front of 
a chariot which contains a rider, but behind one which contains none ; so 
the family priest, having bid them sound the musical instruments behind, 
and having sprinkled the strap of the car and the goad with a golden ewer, 
bade the chariot proceed to him who has merit sufficient to rule the kingdom. 
The oar went solemnly round the palace and proceeded up the kettle-drum 
road. The general and the other officers of state each thought that the car 
was coming up to him, but it passed by the houses of them all, and having 
gone solemnly round the city it went out by the eastern gate and passed 
onwards to the park. When they saw it going along so quickly, they 
thought to stop it ; but when the family priest said, **Stop it not; let it go 
a hundred leagues if it pleases,” the car entered the park and went 
solemnly round the oeremonial stone and stopped as ready to be mounted. 
The family priest beheld the Bodhisatta lying there and addressed the 
ministers, '*Sirs, I see someone lying on the stone; we know not whether 
he hqs wisdom worthy of the white umbrella or not ; if he is a being of 
holy merit he will' not look at us, but if he is a creature of ill omen he will 
start up in alarm and look at us trembling; sound forthwith all the musical 
instruments.” Forthwith they sounded the hundreds of instruments, — it 
was like the noise of the sea. The Great Being awoke at the noise, and 
having uncovered his head and looked round, beheld the great multitude ; 
and having perceived that it must be the white umbrella which had come 
to him he again wrapped his head and turned round and lay on his left 
side. The family priest uncovered his feet and, beholding the marks, said, 
** Not to mention one continent, he is able to rule all the four,” so he bade 
them sound the musical instruments again. 

[40] The Bodhisatta uncovei'ed his face, and having turned i*ound lay 
on his right side and looked at the crowd. The family pnest, having 
comforted the people, folded his hands and bent down and said, “ Rise, my 
lord, the kingdom belongs to thee.” ** Where is the king?” he replied. 
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‘*He is dead.” ^^Has he left no son or brother!” ‘*None^ my lord.” 

Well, I will take the kingdom so he rose and sat down cross-legged on 
the stone slab. Then they anointed him there and then; and he was 
called King Mah&janaka. He then mounted the chariot, and, having entered 
the city with royal magnificence, went up to the palace and mounted the 
dais, having arranged the different positions for the general and the other 
ofiBcers. Now the princess, wishing to prove him by his first behaviour, 
sent a man to him, saying, ** Qo to the king and tell him, * the princess 
Sivali summons thee, go quickly to her The wise king as if he did not 
hear his words, went on with his description of the palace, — ** Thus and 
thus will it be well.” Being unable to attract his attention he went away 
and told the princess, Lady, the king heard thy words but he only keeps 
on describing the palace and utterly disregards thee.” She said to herself. 

He must be a man of a lofty soul,” and sent a second and even a third 
messenger. The king at last ascended the palace walking at his own 
pleasure at his usual pace yawning like a lion. As he drew near, the 
princess could not stand still before his majestic bearing; and coming up 
she gave him her hand to lean on. He caught hold of her hand and 
ascended the dais, and having seated himself on the royal couch beneath 
the white umbrella, he inquired of the ministers, **When the king died, 
did he leave any instructions with you 1 ” Then they told him that the 
kingdom was to be given to him who could plea';e the princess Sivall. 
‘‘The princess Sivali gave me her hand to lean on as I came near: I have 
therefore succeeded in pleasing her; tell me something else.” “He said 
that the kingdom was to be given to him who could decide which was the 
head of the square bed.” The king replied, “ This is hard to tell, but it 
can be known by a contiivance,” so he took out a golden needle from his 
head and gave it into the princess’ hand, saying, “ Put this in its place.” 
[41] She took it and put it iiK^he head of the bed. Thus they also say in 
the proverb ‘ She gave him a sword By that indication he knew which 
was the head, and, as if he had not heard it before, he asked what they 
were saying, and when they repeated it^ he replied, “ It is not a wonderful 
thing for one to know which is the head ” ; and so saying, he asked if 
there were any other test “ Sire, he commanded us to give the kingdom 
to him who could string the bow which required the strength of a thousand 
men.” When they had brought it at his order, he strung it while sitting on 
the bed as if it were only a woman’s bow for carding cotton*. “ Tell me 
something else,” he said. “ He commanded us to give the kingdom to him 
who could draw out the sixteen great treasures.” “ Is there a list ! ” and 

1 Bo in tbe Kathfisaritsigara, § 72, 47, 54, the make-maiden gives the hero a sword 
and horse. 

* See Grierson’s BihSr Peasant Life, pp. 64, 98. 
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they repeated the before-mentioned list. As he listened the meaning 
became clear to him like the moon in the sky. ** There is not time to-day, 
we will take the treasure to-morrow.” The next day he assembled the 
ministers and asked them, ** Did your king feed pacceka-buddhas 1 ” When 
they answered in the affirmative, he thought to himself, *** The sun’ cannot 
be this sun, but pacceka-buddhas are called suns from their likeness thereto; 
the treasure must be where he used to go and meet them.” Then he asked 
them, ** When the pacceka-buddhas came, where did he use to go and meet 
them 1 ” They told him of such and such a place ; so he bade them dig 
that spot and draw out the treasure from thence, and they did so. When 
he followed them as they departed, where did he stand as he bade them 
farewell?” They told him, and he bade them draw out the treasure from 
thence, and they did so. The great multitude uttered thousands of shouts 
and expressed their joy and gladness of heart, saying, ** When they heard 
before of the rising of the sun, they used to wander about, digging in the 
direction of the actual sunrise, and when they heard of his setting, they 
used to go digging in the direction of the actual sunset, hut here are the 
real riches, here is the tine marvel.” When they said, ‘‘The treasure 
within ” he drew out the treasure of the threshold within the great gate of 
the palace; “The treasure outside,”— he drew out the treasure of the 
threshold outside; “Neither within nor without,” — he drew out the 
treasure from below the threshold ; [42] “ At the mounting,” — he drew 
out the treasure from the place where they planted the golden ladder for 
mounting the royal state elephant ; “ At the dismounting,” — he drew out 
the treasure from the place where they dismounted from the royal elephant’s 
shoulders; “The four great sdf-pillars,” — there were four great feet, made 
of sdf-wood, of the royal couch where the courtiers made their prostrations 
on the ground, and from under them he brought out four jars full of 
traasure ; “ A ycjana round,” — now a ycjana is the yoke of a chariot, so 
he dog round the royal couch for the length of a yoke and brought out jars 
of treasure from thence; “The treasure at the end of the teeth,” — in 
the place where the royal elephant stood, he brought out two treasures 
from the spot in front of ‘ his two tusks ’ ; “At the end of bis tail,” — at 
the place where the royal horse stood, he brought out jars from the place 
opposite his tail; “In the kebuka**} now water is called kebuka; so he 
had the water of the royal lake drawn off and there revealed a treasure ; 
“ The treasure at the ends of the trees,” — he drew out the jars of treasure 
buried within the circle of shade thrown at midday under the great adb 
trees in the royal garden. Having thus brought out the sixteen treasures, 
he asked if there was anything more, and they answered “ No.’^ The 
multitude were delighted. The king said, “ I will throw this wealth in 
the mouth of charity ” ; so he had five halls for alms erected in the middle 
of the city and at the four gates, and made a great distribution. Then he 
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sent for his mother and the Brahmin from K&lacamp&, and paid them 
great honour. 

In the early days of his reign. King Mah&janaka, the son of Arittha- 
janaka, ruled over all the kingdoms of Videha. **Tlie king, they say, 
is wise, we will see him,” so the whole city was in a stir to see him, and 
they came from different parts with presents; they prepared a great festival 
in the city, covered the walls of the palace with plastered impressions of 
their hands', hung perfumes and flower- wreaths, darkened the air as they 
threw fried grain, flowers, perfumes and incense, and got ready all sorts of 
food to eat and drink. In order to present offerings to the king they 
gathered round and stood, bringing food hard and soft, and all kinds of 
drinks and fruits [43], while the crowd of the king’s ministers sat on one 
side, on another a host of brahmins, on another the wealthy merchants 
and the like, on another the most beautiful dancing-girls ; brahmin pane- 
gyrists, skilled in festive songs, sang their cheerful odes with loud voices, 
hundreds of musical instruments were played, the king’s palace was fllled 
with one vast sound as if it were in the centre of the Yugandhara ocean*; — 
every place which he looked upon trembled. The Bodhisatta as he sat 
under the white umbrella, beheld the great pomp of glory like Sakka’s 
magnificence, and he remembered his own struggles in the great ocean ; 

Courage is the right thing to put forth, — if I had not shewn coui*age in 
the great ocean, should I ever have attained this glory ? ” and joy arose 
in his mind as he remembered it, and he burst into a triumphant utter- 
ance*. [44] He after that fulfilled the ten royal duties and ruled 
righteously and waited on the pacceka-buddhas. In course of time Queen 
Sivali brought forth a son endowed with all auspicious marks and they 
called his name Digh&vu-kumara. When he grew up his father made 
him viceroy. One day when various sorts of fruits and flowers were 
brought to the king by the^rdener, he was pleased when he saw them, 
and shewed him honour, and told him to adorn the garden and he would 
pay it a visit The gardener carried out these instructions and told the 
king, and he, seated on a royal elephant and surrounded by his retinue, 
entered at the garden-gate. Now near it stood two bright green mango 
trees, the one without fruity the other full of very sweet fruit As the king 
had not eaten of the fruit no one ventured to gather any, and the king, as 
he rode on his elephant, gathered a fruit and ate it. The moment the 
mango touched the end of his tongue, a divine flavour seemed to arise and 
he thought to himself, ‘*When 1 return I will eat several more”; but 
when once it was known that the king had eaten of the first fruit of the 

^ "HatthatthairQdihit of. pistopanciiigula Har^ae, 68, 18, and 157, 1. 1. 

* This is one of the seas between the seven oonoentrio oirdes of rook round Morn. 
Hardy, p. 12. 

* The six stanxas whioh follow in the Pali were translated in Vol. iv. p. 171. 
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tree, everybody from the viceroy to the elephant-keepera gathered and ate 
some, and those who did not take the fruit broke the boughs with sticks 
and stripped off the leaves till that tree stood all broken and battered^ 
while the other one stood as beautiful as a mountain of gems. As the 
king came out of the garden, he saw it and asked his ministers about it. 

The crowd saw that your majesty had eaten the first fruit and they have 
plundered it,” they replied. ** But this other tree has not lost a leaf or a 
colour.” “ It has not lost them because it had no fruit.” The king was 
greatly moved, ‘‘This tree [45] keeps its bright green because it has no 
fruit, while its fellow is broken and battered because of its fruit. This 
kingdom is like the fruitful tree, but the ascetic life is like the barren 
tree ; it is the possessor of property who has fears, not he who is without 
anything of his own. Far from being like the fruitful tree I will be like 
the barren one, — leaving all ray glory behind, I will give up the world 
and become an ascetic.” Having made this firm resolution, he entered the 
city, and standing at the door of the palace, sent for his commander-in-chief, 
and said to him, “O general, from this day forth let none see my face 
except one servant to bring my food and another to give me water for my 
mouth and a toothbrush, and do you take my old chief judges and with 
their help govern my kingdom : I will henceforth live the life of a 
Buddhist priest on the top of the palace.” So saying he went up to the 
top of the palace alone, and lived as a Buddhist priest. As time passed on 
the people assembled in the courtyard, and when they saw not the 
Bodhisatta they said, ” He is not like our old king,” and they repeated 
two stanzas: 


**Our king, the lord of all the earth, is changed from what he was of old. 
He hee£ no joyous song to-day nor cares the dancers to behold ; 

The deer, the garden, and the swans fail to attract his absent eye, — 
Silent he sits as stricken dumb and lets the cares of state pass by.” 


They asked the butler and the attendant, ” Does the king ever talk to 
youl” “Never,” they replied. Then they related how the king, with 
his mind plunged in abstraction, and detached from all desires, had re- 
membered his old friends the pacceka-buddhas, and saying to himself, 
“Who will show me the dwelling-place of those beings free from all 
attachments and possessed of all virtue?” had uttered aloud his intense 
feelings in three stanzas : 


“ Hid from all sight, intent on bliss, freed from all bonds and mortal feam. 
In whose fair garden, old and young, together dwell those heavenly seers I 



They have all burst the net of death, and the deceiver’s outspread snare,— 
Freed from all ties, they roam at will,— 0 who will guide me where they 


are?” 
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Four months passed as he thus led an ascetic’s life on the palace, and 
at last his mind turned intently towards giving up the world: his own 
home seemed like one of the hells between the sets of worlds \ and the 
three modes of existence * presented themselves to him as all on fire. In 
this frame of mind ho burst into a description of Mithili, as he thought, 
‘^When will the time come that I shall be able to leave this Mithilg, 
adorned and decked out like Sakka’s palace, and go to Himavat and there 
put on the ascetic’s dress 1 ” 

**When3 shall I leave this Mithilfi, spacious and splendid though it be, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements, — traversed by streets on every side. 
With horses, cows, and chariots thronged, [47] with tanks and gardens 
beautified, 

Videha’s far-famed capital, gay with its knights and warrior swarms. 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread and flashing arms. 
Its brahmins dressed in Kdt^i cloth, perfumed with sandal, decked with 
gems,— 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems ! 

When shall I leave them and go forth, the ascetic’s lonely bliss to win,— 
Carrying my rags and water-pot,— when will that happy life begin ? 

When shall I wander through the woods, eating their hospitable fruit. 
Tuning my heart in solitude as one might tune a seven-string^ lute^ 
Cutting my spirit free from hope of present or of future gain, 

As the cobbler^ when he shapes his shoe cuts off rough ends and leaves it 
plain*” 

[52] Now he had been born at a time when men lived to the age of 

10.000 years ; so after reigning 7,000 years he became an ascetic while 

3.000 years still remained of his life; and when he had embraced the 
ascetic life, he still dwelt in a house four months from the day of his 
seeing the mango tree; but thinking to himself that an ascetic’s house 
would be better than the palace, he secretly instructed his attendant to 
have some yellow robes and an earthen vessel brought to him from the 
market He then sent for aH^rber and made him cut his hair and beard; 
he put on one yellow robe as the under dress, another as the upper, and 
the third he wrapped over his shoulder, and, having put his vessel in a 
bag, he hung it on his shoulder ; then, taking his walking-stick, he walked 
several times backwards and forwards on the top-story with the triumphant 
step of a pacceka-buddba. That day he continued to dwell there, but the 
next day at sunrise he began to go down. The queen Sivali sent for 
seven hundred favourite concubines, and said to them, It is a long time. 


* See Hardy, BudAtsm, p. 27. 

* So. the K&maloka, the Rupabrahmaloka, and the Arupabrahmaloka. 

* A long description, full of repetitions, is here much condensed. 

* See Mah&vagga^ v. 1. 16. 

* The use of the word raihakdro might suggest 'wooden shoes,’ but these were 
forbidden by Buddha, see Mahdvagga, v. 6. 

* Cf. Vol. IV. p. 172 (text). 
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four full months, since we last beheld the king, we shall see him to-day, do 
you all adorn yourselves and put forth your graces and blandishments and 
try to entangle him in the snares of passion.” Attended by them all 
arrayed and adorned, she ascended the palace to see the king ; [53J but 
although she met him coming down, she know him not, and thinking that 
it was a pacceka-buddha come to instnict the king she made a salutation 
and stood on one side ; and the Bodhisatta came down from the palace. 
But the queen, after she had ascended the palace, and beheld the king’s 
locks, of the colour of bees, lying on the royal bed, and the articles of his 
toilet lying on the royal bed, exclaimed, “ That was no pacceka-buddha, it 
must have been our own dear lord, we will implore him to come back ” ; 
so having gone down from the top-story and reached the palace yard, she 
and all the attendant queens unloosed their hair and let it fall on their 
backs and smote their breasts with their hands, and followed the king, 
wailing plaintively, ** Why dost thou do this thing, () gi*eat king ? ” The 
whole city was disturbed, and all the people followed the king weeping, 
** Our king, they say, has become an ascetic, how shall we ever find such 
a just ruler again 1 ” 

Then the Master, as he described the women’s weeping, and how the 
king left them all and went on, uttered these stanzas : 

“ There stood the seven hundred queens, stretching their anns in pleading woe, 

Arrayed in all their ornaments, — * Great king, why dost thou leave us so ? ’ 

But leaving those seven hundred queens, fair, tender, gracious, — the great king 

Followed &e guidance of his vow, with stem resolve unfaltering. 

Leaving the inau^rating cup^, the old sign of royal pomp and state. 

He takes his earmen pot to-day, a new career to inaugurate.” 

[54] The weeping Sivall, finding herself unable to stop the king, as a 
fresh resource sent for the commander-in-chief and bade him kindle a fire 
before the king among the old hpuses and ruins which lay in the direction 
where he was going, and to heap up grass and leaves and make a great 
smoke in different places. He did so. Then she went to the king and, 
falling at his feet, told him in two stanzas that Mithila was in flames. 

** Terrible are the raging fires, the stores and treasures bum, 

The silver, gold, gems, shells, and pearls, are all consumed in turn ; 

Rich garments, ivory, copper, skins, — all meet one ruthless fatef 

Turn Wsk, O king, and save thy wealth before it be too lata” 

The Bodhisatta replied, ** What sayest thou, O queen % the possessions 
of those who have can be burned, but 1 have nothing ; 

** We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or sigh : 

MithiU's palaces may bum, but naught of mine is burned thereby*.” 

^ For the golden jars need at a king’s inaugiiration see Bim&j. n. 15, Kathftsarits. 
zv. 77. 

* These lines seem proverbial in various shapes, cf. Dhammapada, 900 ; Mababh. 
zii. 9917, 529, 6641. 
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[55] So saying he went out by the northern gate, and his queens also 
went out. The queen Sivall bade them shew him how the villages were 
being destroyed and tbe land wasted; so they pointed out to him how 
armed men were running about and plundering in different directions, 
while others, daubed with red lac, were being carried as wounded or dead 
on hoards. The people shouted, ** O king, while you guard the kingdom, 
they spoil and kill your subjects.” Then the queen repeated a stanza, 
imploring the king to return : 

Wild foresters lay waste the land,— return, and save us all ; 

Let not thy kin^om, left by thee, in hopeless ruin fall.” 

The king reflected, “No robbers can rise up to spoil the kingdom 
while I am ruling, — this must be Sivalidevrs invention,” so he repeated 
these stanzas as not understanding her : 

“We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or sigh. 

The kingdom may lie desolate, but naught of mine is harmed thereby. 

We who have nothing of our own may live without a care or sigh, — 

Feasting on joy in perfect bliss like an Abhassara deity 

Even after he had thus spoken the people still followed. Then he said 
to himself, “ They do not wish to return, — I will make them go back ” ; 
so when he had gone about half a mile he turned back, and standing 
in the high road, he asked his ministers, “Whose kingdom is this)” 
[56] “Thine, O king.” “Then punish whosoever passes over this line,” 
so saying he drew a line across with his staff. No one was able to violate 
that line ; and the people, standing behind that line, made loud lamenta- 
tion. The queen also being unable to cross that line, and beholding the 
king going on with his back turned towards her, could not restrain her 
grief, and beat her breast^ and, falling across, forced her way over the 
line. The people cried, “ Tk^ line-guardians have broken the line,” and 
they followed where the queen led. The Great Being went towards the 
Northern Himavat. The queen also went with him, taking all the army 
and the animals for riding. The king, being unable to stop the multitude, 
journeyed on for sixty leagues. Now at that time an ascetic, named 
N&rada, dwelt in the Golden Cave in Hindavat who possessed the flve 
supernatural faculties; after passing seven days in an ecstasy, he had 
risen from his trance and was shouting triumphantly, “ O the bliss, O the 
bliss ! ” and while gazing with his divine eye to see if there was anyone 
in India who was seeking for this bliss, he beheld Mahajanaka the 
potential Buddha. He thought, “ The king has made the great renuncia- 
tion, but he cannot turn the people back who follow headed by the queen 
Sivali, — they may put a hindrance in his way, and I will give him an 
exhortation to confirm his purpose still more”; so by his divine power 

^ For these heavenly beings, * the Radiant ones,* see Burnouf, Introd» p. 611. 
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he stood in the air in front of the king and thus spoke, to strengthen his 
resolve : 

Wherefore is all this noise and din, as of a village holidav ? 

Why is this crowd assembled here? will the ascetic kindly say?” 

The king replied : 

I’ve crossed the bound and left the world, ’tis this has brought these hosts of 
men ; 

I leave them with a joyous heart: thou know’st it all, — why ask me then?” 

[57] Then the ascetic repeated a stanza to confirm his resolve : 

** Think not thou hast already crossed, while with this body still beset; 
There are still many foes in front,— thou hast not won thy victory yet" 

The Great Being exclaimed : 

'"Nor pleasures known nor those unknown have power my steadfast soul to 
bend. 

What foe can stay me in my course as 1 press onwards to the end?" 

Tlien he repeated a stanza, declaring the hindrances : 

Sleep, sloth, loose thoughts to pleasure turned, surfeit, a discontented mind — 
The body brings these bosom-guests, — many a hindrance shalt thou find." 

[58] The Great Being then pmised him in this stanza : 

Wise, Brahmin, ara thy warning words, I thank thee, stranger, for the same ; 
Answer my question if thou wilt ; who art thou, say, and what thy name." 

Narada rejiHed : 

“Know T am Narada by name, — ^a kassapaM my heavenly rest 
1 have just left to tell thee this. — to associate with the wise is best. 

The four jHirfections exercise,— find in this path thy highest joy ; 

Whate’er it be thou hwkest yet, by patience and by calm supply ; 

High thoughts of self, low thoughts of self, — nor this, nor that befits the sage; 
Be virtue, knowledge, ami the law the guardians of thy pilgrimage." 

Narada then returned through the sky to his own al)ode. After ho 
M'as gone, another ascetic, named Migajina, who hud just arisen from an 
ecstatic trance, beheld the Great Being and resolved to utter an exhortation 
to him that he might send the multitude away ; so he appeared above him 
in the air and thus spoke : 

[59] “ Horses and elephants, and they who in city or in country dwell, — 
Thou hast left them all, 0 Janaka: an earthen bowl contents thee well. 

Say, have thy subjects or thy friends, thy ministers or kinsmen dear. 
Wounded thy heart by treachery that thou hast chosen this refuge here?" 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

“ Never, 0 seer, at any time, in any place, on any plea. 

Have I done wrong to any friend nor any friend done wrong to me. 

* Nilrada is sometimes called the son of the Muni Ka^yapa; see Wilson, VUhnu 
Puraiutf Vol. n. p. 19. 
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I saw the world devoured by pain, darkened with misery and with sin ; 

I watched its victims bound and slain, caught helplessly its toils within ; 
1 drew the warning to myself and here the ascetic’s life begin.” 

[60] The ascetic, wishing to hear more, asked him : 

**None chooses the ascetic’s life unless some teacher point the way, 

By practice or by theory: who was thy holy teacher, say.” 


The Great Being replied : 

Never at any time, 0 seer, have I heard words that touched my heart 
From Brahman or aecetic lips, bidding me choose the ascetic’s part.” 


He then told him at length why he had left the world : 


** I wandered through my royal park one summer’s day in all my pride, 
With songs and tuneful instruments filling the air on every side, 

And there I saw a Mango-tree, which near the wall had taken root, 

It stood all broken and des)K)iled by the nide crowds that sought its fruit. 


Startled 1 left my royal pomp and stopped to gasse with curious eye, 
C’ontrasting with this fruitful tree a barren one which grew close by. 


The fruitful tree stood there forlorn, its leaves all stripped, its branches bai*e. 
The barren tree stood green and strong, its foliage waving in the air. 




We kings are like that fruitful tree, with many a foe to lay us low, 
nd rob us of the pleasant fruit which for a little while we show. 


The elephant for ivory, the panther for his skin is slain, 

Houseles.s and friendless at the last the wealthy find their wealth their l>ane ; 
That pair of tree.H my teachers weisi,— from them my lesson did I gain.” 


Mig&jina, having heard the king, exhorted him to be earnest and 
returned to his own abode. 

When he was gone, Queen STvali fell at the king’s feet, and said : 

“ In chariots or on elephants, footmen or horsemen, all os one, 

Thy subjects raise a common wail, * Our king has left us and is gone ! ’ 

O comfort first their .stricken hearts and crown thy son to rule instead ; 
Then, if thou wilt, forsake^he world the [>ilgrim’s lonely path to tre;id.” 

The Bodhisatta replied : 

** I’ve left behind my subjects all, friends, kinsmen, home and native land ; 
[6^ But th’ nobles of Viefeha race, Dighavu trained to bear command, - 
Fear not, 0 queen of Mitbil^ they will be near to uphold thy hand.” 

The queen exclaimed, “O king, thou bast become an ascetic, what am 
1 to dot” Then he said to her, **£ will counsel thee, carry out my 
words”; so he addressed her thus: 

If thou would’st teach my son to rul^ sinning in thought, and word and deed, 
An evil ending will be thine — this is the destiny decreed ; 

A beggar’s portion, gained os alms, so say the wise, is all our need.” 


* Thus he counselled her, and while they went on, talking together, the 
sun set. 

The queen encamped in a suitable place, while the king went to the 
root of a tree and passed the night thei'e, and the next day, after perform- 
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ing his ablutions, went on his way. The queen gave orders that the army 
should come after, and followed him. At the time for going the round 
for alms they reached a city called Thuna. At that time a man in the 
city had bought a large piece of ilesh at a slaughter-house and, after frying 
it on a prong with some coals, had placed it on a board to grow cool ; but 
while he was busied about something else a dog ran off with it. The man 
pursued it as far as the southern gate of the city, but stopped there, being 
tired. The king and queen were coming up separately in front of the dog, 

[ 63 ] which in alarm at seeing them dropped the meat and made off. The 
Great Being saw this, and reflected, ** He has dropped it and gone off, 
disregarding it, the real owner is unknown, there is not another piece of 
offal alms so good as this : I will eat it ** ; so taking out his own earthen 
dish and seizing the meat he wiped it, and, putting it on the dish, went to a 
pleasant spot where there was some water and ate it. The queen thought 
to herself, “ If the king were worthy of the kingdom he would not eat the 
dusty leavings of a dog, he is not really my husband ’’ ; and she said aloud, 

great king, dost thou cat such a disgusting morsel?” ‘‘It is your 
own blind folly,” he replied, “ which pi*events your seeing the especial 
value of this piece of alms ” ; so he carefully examined the spot where it 
had been dropped, and ate it as if it were ambrosia, and then washed his 
mouth and his hands and feet. 

Then the queen addressed him in words of blame ; 

“ Should the fourth eating-time come round, a man will die if still ho fast ; 
Yet for all that the noble soul would loathe so foul a mess to taste ; 

This is not right which thou hast done, — shame on thee, shame, I say, O king ; 
Eating the leavings of a dog, thou hast done a most unworthy thing.” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Leavings of householder or dog are not forbidden food, I ween ; 

[64] If it be gained by lawful means, all food is pure and lawful, queen.” 

As they thus Lilked together they reached the city -gate. Some boys 
were playing there ] and a girl was shaking some .sand in a small winnowing- 
basket. On one of her hands there was a single bracelet, and on the 
other two ; these two jangled together, the other one was noiseless. The 
king saw the incident, and thought to himself, “Sivali keeps following me; 
a wife is the ascetic’s bane, and men blame me and .say that even when I 
have left the world I cannot leave my wife ; if this girl is wise, she will be 
able to tell Sivali the reason why she should turn back and leave me. 
1 will hear her story and send Si vail away.” So he said to her : 

“ Nestling beneath thy mother’s care, girl, with those trinkets on thee bound. 
Why is one arm so musical while the other never makes a sound?” 

The girl replied : 

“Ascetic, on this hand 1 wear two bracelets fast instead of one, 

‘Tis from their contact that they sound,-— ’tis by the second this is done. 
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But mark this other hand of mine: a single bracelet it doth wear, 

That keeps its place and makes no sound, silent because no other’s there. 

The second jangles and makes jars, that which is single cannot jar ; 

Would’st thou be happy? be alone; only the lonely happy are.” 

[65] Having heard the girl’s words, he took up the idea and addressed 
the queen : 

** Hear what she says ; this servant girl would overwhelm my head with shame 

Were I to yield to thy request; it is the second brings the blame. 

Here are two paths : do thou take one, the other by myself take I ; 

Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art no more my wife : goodbye.” 

The queen, on hearing him, bade him take the better path to the right, 
while she chose the left ; but after going a little way, being unable to 
restrain her grief, she again came to him, and she and the king entered 
the city together. 

Explaining this, the Master said : With these words on their lips 
they entered the city of Thuna.” 

[66] After they had entered, the Bodhisatta went on his begging>i*ound 
and reached the door of the house of a maker of arrows, while Sivali stood 
on one side. Now at that time the arrow-maker had heated an arrow in a 
pan of coah) and had wetted it with some sour rice-gruel, and, closing one 
eye, wa.s looking with the other while he made the arrow straight. The 
Bodhisatta reHected, ** If this man is wise, he will bo able to explain the 
incident, — I will ask him ” ; so he went up to him : 

The Master described what had happened in a stanza : 

“ To a ftetcher’s house he came for alms ; the man with one eye clo.sed did stand, 

And with the other sideways looked to shape the arrow in his hand.” 

Then the Great Being said to him ; 

** One eye thou clo8e.st and dost gaze with the other sideways , — la this right ? 

1 pray, explain thy attitude ;^thinkast thou, it improve.s thy sight I ” 

He replied : 

“ The wide horizon of l)oth eyes .servas only to distract the view ; 

But if you get ii single line, your aim is Hxed, your vision true. 

It is the second that makes jars, that which is single cannot jar ; 
Would'st thou be happy ] be alone ; only the lonely happy are.” 

[67] After these words of advice, he was silent. The Great Being 
proceeded on his round, and, having collected some food of various sorts, 
went out of the city, and sat down in a spot pleasant with water ; and 
having done all he had to do, he put away his bowl in his bag and 
addressed Sivali : 

** Thou hear’st the fletcher : like the girl, he would o’erwhelm my head with 
shame 

Were I to yield to thy request ; it is the second brings the blame. 

Here are two paths : do thou take one, the other by myself take I ; 

Call me not husband from henceforth, thou art no more my wife : goodbye.” 
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Sbe still continued to follow him even after this speech; but she 
could not persuade the king to turn back, and the people followed her. 
Now there was a forest not far off and the Great Being saw a dark tract 
of trees. He was wishing to make the queen turn back, and he saw 
some munja grass near the road ; so he cut a stalk of it, and said to 
her, **See, Sivali, this stalk cannot be joined again, so our intercourse 
can never be joined again ; and he repeated this half stanza ; ** Like 
to a muflja reed full-grown, live on, U Sivali, alone.” When she heard 
him, she said, am henceforth to have no intercourse with King 
Mahajanaka ” ; and being unable to control her grief, she beat her breast 
with both hands and fell senseless [68] on the road. The Bodhisatta, perceiv- 
ing that she was unconscious, plunged into the wood, carefully obliterating 
his footsteps. His ministers came and sprinkled her body with water and 
rubbed her hands and feet, and at last she recovered consciousness. She 
asked, “ Whore is the king?” “ Do you not know? ” they said. “Search 
for him,” she cried. But though they ran hither and thither they saw him 
not. So she made a great lamentation, and after erecting a tope where he 
had stood, she offered worship with flowers and perfumes, and returned. 
The Bodhisatta entered into the region of Hiniavat, and in the course of 
seven days he perfected the Faculties and the Attainnmnts, and he returned 
no more to the land of men. The queen also erected topes on the spots 
where he had conversed with the arrow-maker, and with the girl, and 
where he had eaten the meat, and where he had conversed with Migajina 
and with Narada, and offered worship with flowers and perfumes ; and 
then, surrounded by the army, she entered Mithila and had her son’s 
coi'onation performed in the mango-gai’den, and made him enter with the 
army into the city. But she herself, having adopted the ascetic life of a 
rishi, dwelt in that garden and practised the preparatory rites for producing 
mystic meditation until at last she attained absorption and became destined 
to birth in the Brahma world. 


The Master, his lesson ended, said, “This is not the first time that the 
Tath&gata i)erformed the great Renunciation ; he performed it also formerly.’’ So 
sayina he identified the Birth : “ At that time the sea -goddess was Unpalavannft, 
Narada was Sariputta, Migajina was Moggalhina, the girl was the princess 
Kheina, the maker of arrows was Ananda, Sivali wiw the mother of Rabula, 
Prince Dlghavu was Rahula, the parents 'were the members of the royal family, 
and I myself was the king Mahajanaka.” 
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“ 08 1 filled^' etc. This story the Master told at Jctavana, about a certain 

priest who supported his mother. They say that there was a wealthy merchant at 
S^vatthi, who was worth eighteen crores ; and he had a son who was very dear and 
winning to his father and mother. One day the youth went upon the terrace of the 
house, and opened a window and looked down on the street; and when he saw 
the gre<it crowd going to Jetavana with perfumes and garlands in their hands to 
hear the law nreached, [69] he exclaimed that he would go too. So having ordered 
[)erfumes ana garlands to to brought, he went to the monastery, and having dis- 
tributed dresses, medicines, drinks, etc. to the assembly and honoured the Blessed 
One with perfumes and garlands, he sat down on one ride. After hearing the law, 
and perceiving the evil consequences of desire and the blessings arising from 
adopting the religious life, when the assembly broke up he asked the Blessed One 
for ordination, but he was told that the Tath&gatas do not ordain anyone who 
has not obtained the permission of his parents ; so he went away, and lived a week 
without food, and having at last obtained his x>arents* consent, he returned and 
begged for ordination. The Master sent a priest who ordained him ; and after 
he was ordained he obtained great honour and gain ; he won the favour of his 
teachers and preceptors, and having received full orders he mastered the law in 
five years. Then he thought to himself, “I live hero distracted, — it is not 
suitable for me,'*’ and ho became anxious to reach the goal of mystic insight ; so 
having obtained instruction in meditation from his teacher, he depart^ to a 
frontier village and dwelt in the forest, and there having entered a course of 
spiritual insight, he failed, however much ho laboured and strove for twelve years, 
to attain any special idea. His parents also, as time went on, became xxxir, for 
those who hirea their land or carried on merchandise for them, finding out that 
there was no son or brother in the family to enforce the payment, seized what 
they could lay their hands ux)on and ran away as they plea^, and the servants 
and labourers in the house seized the gold and coin and made off therewith, so 
that at the end the two were redu^^ to an evil plight and had not even an ewer 
for pouring water ; and at lost th^ sold their dwelling, and finding themselves 
homeless, and in extreme misery, they wandered begging for alms, clothed in 
rags and carrying potsherds in their hands. Now at that time a Brother came 
from Jetavana to the son’s (dace of abode; ho performed the duties of hospitality 
and, as he sat quietly, he first asked whence he was come ; and learning that he 
was come from Jetavana he disked after the health of the Te^iclicr and the 
X)rincipal disciples and then asked for news of his iKiieiits, “ Tell me. Sir, alK)iit 
the welfare of such and such a merchant’s family in Savatthi.” ** O friend, don’t 
ask for news of that fiimily.” “ Why not. Sir ? ” “ They say that there was one 
son in that family, but he has become an ascetic under tne law, and since he left 
the world that family has gone to ruin ; and at the present time the two old 
people are reduced to a most lamentable state and beg for alms.” When he heard 
the other’s words he could not remain unmoved, but began to weep with his eyes 
full of tears, and when the other asked him why he wei)t, “ 0 Sir,” he readied, 
** they are my own father and mother, I am their sou.” “ O friend, thy father 
and mother have come to ruin through thee, — do thou go and take care of them.” 
“For twelve years,” he thought to himself, “I have laboured and striven but never 
been able to attain the path or the fruit ; [70] I must be incompetent ; what have 
I to do with the ascetic life ? I will become a householder and will support my 
parents and give away my wealth, and will thus eventually become destined for 
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heaven.” So having determined he gave up his abode in the forest to the elder, 
and the next day departed and by successive stages reached the monastery at the 
back of Jetavana which is not far from Sftvatthi. There he found two roMs, one 
leading to Jetavana, the other to Sftvatthi. As he stood there, he thought, “Shall 
I see my parents first or the Buddha?” Then he said to himself, “In old days I 
saw my parents for a long time, from henceforth I shall rarely have the chance of 
seeing the Buddha ; 1 will see the ^rfectly Enlightened One to-day and hear the 
law, and then to-morrow morning 1 will see my parents.” So he left the road to 
Sftvatthi and in the evening arrived at Jetavana. Now that very day at daybreak, 
the Master, as he looked upon the world, had seen the potentialities of this 
young man, and when he came to visit him he praised the virtues of parents 
in the Mfttiposaka-suthi'. As he stood at the end of the assembly of elders and 
listened, bethought, “ If I become a householder I can support my parents ; but 
the Master also says, * A son who h<as become an iiscetic can be helpful * ; I went 
away before without seeing the Master, and I failed in such an imperfect 
ordination ; I will now support my parents while still remaining an ascetic without 
becoming a householder.” 8 o he took his ticket and his ticket-food and gi’uel,and 
felt as if he had committed a sin desen^ing expulsion after a solitary abode of 
twelve ye;irs in the forest. In the morning he went to Sftvatthi and he thought 
to himself, “Shall I first get the gruel or sec my parents?” He reflected that it 
would not lie right to vi.sit them in their (Miverty empty-handed ; so he first got 
the gruel and then went to the door of their old house. When he saw them 
sitting by the »ippositc wall after having gone their round for the alms given in 
broth, he stood iK>t far from them in a sudden burst of sorrow with his eyes full 
of tears. They saw him but knew him not; then his mother, thinking that it 
was someone standing for alms, said to him, “We have nothing fit to be given 
to you, be pleaced to pass on.” When he heard her, he repressed the grief 
which filled his heart and remained still standing as l)eforc with his eyes full of 
tears, and when he was addressed a second and a third time he still continued 
standing. At last the father said to the mother, “ Go to him ; can this l>e 
thy son ^ i ” She rose and went to him and, recognising him, fell at his feet 
and lamented, and the father also joined his lamentations, and there was a loud 
outburst of sorrow. To see his paifiits he could not control himself, but burst 
into tears ; then, after yielding to his feelings, he said, “ Do not grieve, I will 
[711 support you ” ; so having comforted them and made them drink some gruel, 
ana sit aown on one side, he went again and begged for some food and ^ave it to 
them, and then went and asked for alms for himself, and having finished his 
meal, took up his abode at a shoH distance off. From that day forward he 
watclied over his jiarents in this manner; he gave them all the alms he received 
foi* himself, even tho.se at the fiirtnightly distributions, and he went on separate 
expeditions for his own alms, and ate them ; and whatever food he received as 
provision for the rainy seiwon he gave to them, while he took their worn-out 
garments and dyed them with the doors fast closed and ii.scd them himself : 
but the days wci'o few when he gained alms and there were many when he 
failed to win anything, and his inner and outer clothing became very rough. As 
he watched over his parents he gradually grew very mle and thin and his friends 
and intimates said to him, “Your complexion used to lie bright, but now you 
have become very jwle, — has some illness come upon you?” He replied, “No 
illiic.ss has come 14)011 me, but a hindrance has befallen me,” and he told them the 
histoiy. “Sir,” they replied, “the Master does not allow us to waste the oflerings 
of the faithful, you do an unlawful act in giving to laymen the oflerings of the 
faithful.” When ho heal'd this he shrank ‘ashamed. But not s^itisfied with this 
they went and told it to the Master, saying, “ So and so, Sir, has wasted the 
oflerings of the faithful and used them to feed laymen.” The Master sent for the 
young man of family and said to him, “ Is it true that you, an ascetic, take the 

* Query Bnilimaiia-Hainyutta, ii. il. 

- [Beading kho for ko. Prof. Cowell, omitting ffaccha, trauHlatea: *Who is this 
who is aa a son of your own ? 
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ofieriiigB of the faithful and support laymen with them 7” He confessed that it 
was true. Then the Master, wishing to praise what he had done and to declare 
an old action of his own, said, ** When you support la3^men whom do you s\ipport?*’ 
** My parents,*’ he answered. Then the Master, wishing to encourage him still 
more said, *‘Well done, well done” three times; “You are in a path which 
I have traversed before you: I in old time, while going the rouna for alms, 
supported my parents.” The ascetic was enc6uraged thereby. At the request 
of tne Brethren the Master, to make known his former actions, told them a legend 
of the olden time. 


Once on a time, not far from Benares on the near bank of .tlie river, 
there was a village of hunters, and another village on the further side; five 
hundred families dwelt in each. Now two hunter chiefs dwelt in the two 
villages who were fast friends; and they had made a compact in their 
youth, that if one o. them had a daughter and the other a son, they would 
wed the pair together. In course of time [72] a son was born to the chief 
in the near village and a daughter to the one in the further; the name 
Dukulaka was given M the first as he was taken up when ho wa.s born 
in a wrapping of fine cloth \ while the second was named Parika 
because she was born on the further side of the river. They were both 
fair to look at and of a complexion like gold ; and though they were born 
in a village of hunters they never injured any living creature. When he 
was sixteen years old his parents said to Dukulaka, ** 0 son, we will bring 
you a bride ” ; but he, a pure being newly come from the Brahma world, 
closed both his ears, saying, ** I do not want to dwell in a house, do not 
mention such a thing ” ; and though they spoke three times to the same 
effect, he shewed no inclination for it. Parika also, when her parents 
said to her, **Our friend’s son is handsome and with a complexion like 
gold, we are going to give you to him,” made the same answer and closed 
her ears, for she too bad come from the Brahma world. Dukulaka 
privately sent her a message, “If you wish to live as a wife with 
her husband, go into some other family, for I have no wish for 
such a thing,” and she too sent a similar message to him. But 
however unwilling they were, the parents would celebrate the marriage. 
But both of them lived ^part like the Archangel Brahman, without 
descending into the ocean of carnal passion. Dukulaka never killed fish 
or deer, he never even sold fish which was brought to him. At last his 
parents said to him, “ Though you are born in a family of huntere you do 
not like to dwell in a house, nor kill any living creature ; what will you 
do 7 ” “ If you will give me leave,” he replied, ** I will become an ascetic 

this very day.” They gave them both leave at once. Having bid them 
farewell, they went out along the shore of the Ganges and entered the 
Himavat region, where the river Migasammata flows down from the 
mountain and enters the Ganges ; then, leaving the Ganges, they went up 


^ dukula. 
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along the Migaaammata. Now at that moment Sakka’s palace grew hot. 
Sakka, having ascertained the reason, commanded Vissakamma, Vissa- 
kamma, two great beings have left the world and entered Himavat, we 
must find an abode for them, — go and build them [73] a hut of leaves and 
provide all the necessaries of an ascetic’s life a quarter of a mile from the 
river Migasammata and come back hither.” So he went and prepared 
everything as it is described in the Mugapakkha Birth \ and returned to 
his own home, after having driven away all beasts that caused unpleasant 
noises, and having made a footpath near. They saw the footpath and 
followed it to the hermitage. When Dukulaka went into the hermitage and 
saw all the necessaries for an ascetic’s life, he exclaimed, This is a gift to 
us from Sakka ” ; so having taken off his outer garment and put on a robe 
of red bark and thrown a black antelope-hide over his shoulder and twisted 
his hair in a knot, and assumed the garb of an anchorite, and having also 
given ordination to Parika, he; took up his abode there with her, exercising 
all the feelings of benevolence which belong to the world of sensual 
pleasure*. Through the influence of their benevolent feelings all the birds 
and beasts felt only kindly feelings towards each other, — not one of them 
did harm to any other. Pari brings water and food, sweeps the hermitage, 
and does all that has to be done, and both collect various kinds of fruits, 
and eat them, and then they enter their rcs|)ective huts of leaves and live 
there fulfilling the rules of the ascetic life. Bakka ministers to their wants. 
One day he foresaw that a danger threatened them, ** They will lose their 
sight,” so he went to Dukulaka ; and having sat on one side, after saluting 
him, he said, “Sir, I foresee a danger which threatens you, — you must 
have a son to take care of you : follow the way of the world.” “ O Sakka, 
why dost thou mention such a thing ? Even when we lived in a house we 
shrank in diigust from all carnal intercourse ; can we practise it now 
when we have come into the forest and are living an anchorite life here ? ” 
“Well, if you will not do as I say, — then at the proper season touch P&ri’s 
navel with your hand.” This he promised to do; and Sakka, after saluting 
him, returned to his own abode. The Great Being told the matter to 
P&ri, and at the proper time ho touched her navel with his hand. 
Then the Bodhisatta descended from the heavenly world and entered her 
womb and was conceived there. [74] At the end of the tenth month 
she bore a son of golden hue, and they called his name accordingly 
Suvannasama. (Now the Kinnari nymphs in another mountain had 
nursed Pari.) The parents washed the babe and laid it down in the 
hut of leaves and went out to collect different sorts of fruit. While 
they were gone the Kinnaras took the child and washed it in their caves, 

> [No. 530 in Westergaard’s (latalogne, but no such title occurs in our collection. 
Vissakamma however performs this duty in other Births : see iv. 808, v. 98 (trans.).] 

* As opposed to the Brahmaloka. 
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and, going up to the top of the moutitain, they adoroed it with various 
flowers, and made the sectarial marks with yellow orpiment, red arsenic, 
and other paints, and then brought it back to its bed in the hut; and when 
Pan came home she' gave the child suck. TJiey cherished him as he grew 
up year after year, and when he was about sixteen they used to leave him 
in the hut and go out to collect forest roots and fruits. The Bodhisatta 
considered, “Some danger will one day happen”; he used to watch the path 
by which they went. One day they were returning home at evening time 
after collecting roots and fruits, and not far from the hermitage a great 
cloud rose up. They took shelter in the roots of a tree and stood on an 
ant-hill; and in this ant-hill a snake lived. Now water dropped from their 
bodies, which carried the smell of sweat to the snake’s nostrils, and, being 
angry, it puffed out its breath and smote them as they stood there, and 
they both were struck blind and neither could see the other. Dukulaka 
called out to Pari, “My eyes are gone, I cannot see you”; and she too made 
the same complaint. “We have no life left,” they said, and they wandered 
about, lamenting and unable to And the path. “ What former sin can wc 
have committed?” they thought. Now in former times they had been 
born in a doctor’s family, and the doctor had treated a rich man for 
a disease of his eyes, but the patient had given him no fee; an<l being 
angry he had said to his wife, “ What shall we do?” She, being also angry, 
had said, “We do not want his money; make some preparation and call it 
a medicine and blind one of his eyes with it.” Ho agreed and acted on her 
advice, and for this sin the two eyes of both of them now became blind. 

Then the Great Being reflected, “On other days [75] iny paremts have 
always returned at this hour, I know not what has hap])cncd to them, 1 will 
go and meet them ” ; so he went to meet them and made a sound. They 
recognised the sound, and making an answering noise they said, in their 
affection for the boy, “O d^a, there is a danger here, do not come near.” 
So he held out to them a long pole and told them to lay hold of the end of 
it, and they, seizing hold of it, came up to him. Then he said to them, 
“ How have you lost your sight?” “ When it rained wc took shelter in the 
roots of a tree and stood on an ant-hill, and that made us blind.” When 
he heard it, he knew what had happened. “There must have been a snake 
there, and in his anger he emitted a poisonous breath ” ; and as he looked 
at them he wept and also laughed. Then they asked him why he wept 
and also laughed. “1 wept because your sight is gone while you are still 
young, but 1 laughed to tliink that 1 shall now take care of you ; <lo not 
grieve, I will take care of you.” So he led them back to the hermitage 
and he tied ropes in all directions, to distinguish the day and the night 
apartments, the cloisters, and all the different rooms ; and from that day 
forwards he made them keep within, while he himself collected the forest 
roots and fruits, and in the morning swept their apartments, and fetched 
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water from the ^igaHammat& river, and prepared their food and the water 
for washing and brashes for their teeth, and gave them all sorts of sweet 
fruits, and after they had washed their mouths he ate his own meal. After 
eating his meal he saluted his parents and surrounded by a troop of deer 
went into the forest to gather fruit Having gathered fruit with a band 
of Kinnaras in the mountain he returned atevening time, and having taken 
water in a pot and heated it^ he let them bathe and wash their feet as they 
chose, then he brought a potsherd full of hot coals and steamed their limbs, 
and gave them all sorts of fruits when they were seated, and at the end ate 
his own meal and put by what was left. In this way he took care of his 
parents. 

Now at that time a king named Piliyakkha reigned in Benares. He 
in his great desire for venison had entrusted the kingdom to his mother, 
and armed with the five kinds of wea^ions had come into the region of 
Himavat, and while there had gone on killing deer and eating their flesh, 
[7 6] till he came to the river Migasammata, and at last i*eached the spot 
where Sama used to come and draw water. Seeing there the footsteps of 
deer he erected bis shelter with boughs of the colour of gems, and taking 
his bow and fitting a poisoned arrow on the string he lay there in ambush. 
In the evening the Great Being having collected his fruits and put them in 
the hermitage made his salutation to his parents, and saying, ** 1 will bathe 
and go and fetch some water,*’ took his pot, and surrounded by his train of 
deer, singled out two deer from the herd surrounding, and putting the jar 
on their backs, leading them with his hand, went to the bathing-place. The 
king in his shelter saw him coming, and said to himself, ” All the time that 
1 have been wandering here I have never seen a man before ; is he a god 
or a naga % Now if I go up and ask him, he will fly up into heaven if he 
is a god, and he will sink into the earth if he is a naga. But I shall not 
always live here in Himavat, and one day 1 shall go back to Benares, and 
my ministers will ask me whether 1 ha*’e not seen some new marvel in the 
course of my rambles in Himavat. If I tell them that 1 have seen such 
and such a creature, and they proceed to ask me what its name was, they 
will blame me if I have to answer that I do not know ; so I will wound it 
and disable it, and then ask it.” In the mean time the animals went down 
fii*8t and drank the water and came up from the bathing-place; and then 
the Bodhisatta went slowly down into the water like a great elder who 
was perfectly versed in the rules, and, being intent on obtaining absolute 
calm, put on his bark garment and threw his deer-skin on one shoulder 
and, lifting up his water-jar, filled it and set it on his left shoulder. At 
this moment the king, seeing that it was the time to shoot, let fly a 
poisoned arrow and wounded the Great Being in the right side, and the 
arrow went out at the left side. The troop of deer, seeing that he was 
wounded, fled in terror, but SnvaniuM&ma, although wounded, balanced 
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ihe water-jar as well as he could, and, reooyering his recollection, 
slowly went up out of the water. He dug out the sand and heaped it on 
one side and, placing his head in the direction of his parents’ hut, [77] he 
laid himself down like a golden image on the sand which was in colour 
like a silver plate. Then recalling his memory he considered all the 
circumstances; have no /enemies in this district of Himavat^ and I 
have no enmity against anyone.” As he said these words, blood poured 
out of his mouth and, without. seeing the king, he addressed this stanza 
to him: 

**Who^ as I filled my water-jar, has from his ambush wounded me,— 

Brahman or Khattiya, Yessa,— who can my unknown assailant bel” 

Then he added another stanza to shew the worthlessness of his flesh as 
food: 

Thou canst not take my flesh for food, thou oanst not turn to use my skin ; 

Why oouldat thou think me worth thine aim; what was the gain thou 
thought’st to win i” 

And again another asking him his name, ko , : 

** Who art thou, say, — whose son art thouf and what name shall I call thee by? 

Why dost thou ue in ambush there? Answer my questions truthfiilly.^ 

When the king heard this, he thought to himself, Though he has 
fallen wounded by my poisoned arrow, yet he neither reviles me nor 
blames me ; he speaks to me gently as if soothing my heart, — I will go up 
to him” ; so he went and stood near him, saying : 

** I of the Kasis am the lord, Kina Piliyakkha named ; and here, 

Leaving my throne for greed of flesh, 1 roam to hunt the forest deer. 

Skilled in the archer’s craft am I, stout is my heart nor given to change ; 

No Nfiga can escape my shaft if once he comes within my range.” 

[78] Thus praising his own merits, he proceeded to ask the other his 
name and family : ^ 

"But who art thou? Whose son art thou? How art thou called? Thy 
name make known ; 

Thy father’s name and funily,— tell me thy father’s and thine own.” 

The Great Being reflected, If 1 told him that I belonged to the gods 
or the Kinnaras, or that I was a Khattiya or of similar race, he would 
believe me ; but one must only speak the truth,” so he said : 

"They called me Sftma while I lived, — an outcast hunter’s son am I ; 

But here stretched out upon the ground in woful {flight thou see’st me lie. 

Pierced by that poisoned diaft of thine^ I hdpless lie like any deer, 

The victim of thy fatal skill, bathd in my bl^ I wallow here. 

Thy riiaft has pierced my body through, I vomit blood with every breath, — 

Yet, faint and weal^ I uk Uiee still, why from thy ambush sedc my death ? 

Thou oanst not take my flesh for food, thou oanst not tom to use my skin ; 

Why oould’st thou think me worth thy aim; what was the gain thou 
thought’st to win?” 
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When the king heard this, he did not tell the real tmth, but made np 
a false story and said ; 

**A deer had come within my rangCL I thought that it my prise would be^ 
But seeing thee it fled in fright, — I had no angry thought for thee.” 

[79] Then the Chreat Being replied, What say’st thou, O king f In 
all this Himavat there is not a deer which flies when he sees me ” : 

“Since my first years of thought began, as far as memory reaches back, 

No quiet deer or beast of prey has fled in fear to cross my track. 

Since I first donned my dress of bark and left behind my childish days 
No quiet deer or beast of prey has fled to see me cross their ways. 

Nay, the grim goblins are my friends, who roam with me this forest’s shade,— 
Why should this deer then, as you say, at seeing me have fled afraid?” 

When the king heard him, he thought to himself, I have wounded 
this innocent being and told a lie, — I will now confess the truth.” So he 
said: 

“Sama, no deer beheld thee there, why should I tell a needless lie? 

I was o’eroome by wrath and gr^ and shot that arrow, — it was 1.” 

Then he thought again, ’’Suvannastoia cannot be dwelling alone in this 
forest, his relations no doubt live here ; I will ask him about them.” So 
he uttered a stanza : 

“Whence didst thou come this morning, friend,— who bade thee take thy 
water-jar 

And fill it foom the rivei^s bank and bear the burden back so far?” 

[BO] When he heard this, he felt a great pang and uttered a stanza, 
as the blood poured from his mouth : 

“ My parents live in yonder wood, blind and dependent on my care,— 

For their sakes to the river’s bank 1 came to fill my water-jar.” 

Then he went on, bewailing their condition : 

“ Their life is but a flickering sp^k ^ their food at most a week’s supply, — 
Without this water which I bring blind, weak, and helpless they will die. 

I reck not of the pain of death, that is the common fote of all ; 

Ne’er more to see my fothei’s face-^’tis this which doth my heart appal 
Long, long, a sad and weaiy time my mother there will nurse her woe, 

At midnight and at early mom her tears will like a river flow*. 

Long, long, a sad and weary time my father there will nurse his woe, 

At midnight and at early mom his tears will like a river flow. 

They will go wandering through the wood and of their tarrying son complain, 
Ezp^ing still to hear my step or feel my soothing touch— in vain. 

This thought is as a second shaft which pierces deeper than before. 

That I, aSaa ! lie dying here^ fisted to see their fSsoe no mors.” 

> The Sdiol. explains nrii as *food,’— I have taken it as s uikmd. [This is also 
giren as an alternative by the Scholiast This word howerer ooonrs in Pali as umd or 
tMnmd.] 

* [This stanza is twice said.] 

* Lit. they will only grow dry as a river does. 
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[81] The king, on hearing his lamentation, thought to himself, ^‘This 
man has been fostering his parents in his excessive piety and devotion to 
duty, and even now amidst all his pain he only thinks of them, — I have 
done evil to such a holy being, — how can I comfort him ? When I find 
myself in hell what good will my kingdom do me ? 1 will watch over his 
father and mother as he watched over them ; thus his death will be 
counteracted to them.** Then he uttered his resolution in the following 
stanzas : 

** 0 Sftma of auspicious face, let not despair thy soul oppress, 

Lo 1 myself will wait upon thy ^mrents in their lone distress. 

I am well practised with the bow, — my promise is a surety good, — 
ril be a suMtitute for thee and nurse thy parents in the w^. 

ril search for leavings of the deer, and r^ots and fruits to meet their need ; 
ril wait myself upon them both, their household slave in very deed. 

Which is the forest where they are? Tell me, O Sftma, for I vow 
I will protect and foster them as thou thyself hast done till now.” 

The Great Being replied, ** It is well, O king, then do thou foster 
them," 80 he pointed out the road to him : 

** Where my head lies there runs a path two hundred Ik>w lengths through 
the trees, 

’Twill lead thee to my parents’ hut,*— go, nurse them there if so thou please.’’ 

[82] Having thus shewn the path and borne the great pain patiently 
in his love for his parents, he folded his hands respectfully, and made his 
last request that he would take care of them : 

Honour to thee, 0 Kftsi king, as thus thou goest upon thy way ; 

Helpless my parents are and blind, — 0 guard and nurse them both, I pray. 

Honour to thee, O Kftsi king, — 1 fold my hands respectfully. 

Bear to my parents in iny name the message 1 have given to thee.” 

The king accepted the irqst, and the Great Being, having thus delivered 
his final message, became unconscious. Explaining this, the Master said ; 

“ When Sftma of auspicious face thus to the king these words had said. 
Faint with the poison of the shaft he lay unconscious as if dead.” 

Up to this point when he uttered his words he had spoken as one out 
of breath ; but here his speech was interrupted, as his form, heart, thoughts, 
and vital powers were successively afiected by the violence of the poison^, 
his mouth and his eyes closed, his bands and feet became stiffened, and 
his whole body was wet with blood. The king exclaimed, ** Till just this 
moment he was talking to me, what has suddenly stopped his inhaling and 
exhaling his breath? These functions have now ceased, his body has 
become stiff, surely Sftma is now dead ’’ ; and being unable to control his 
sorrow, he smote his head with his hands and bewailed in a loud voice. 


* Should we not read upaCdtabharanga fto.? 
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Here the Master, to make the matter clearer, spoke these stanzas: 

“ Bitterly did the king lament, * I knew not until this befell 

That' 1 should e*er grow old nr die, — I know it now, alas ! too well. 

All men ara mortal, now I see ; for even Sftnia had to die, 

AVho gave good counsel to the last, yea in his dying agony; 

[8.^ Hell is my sure and certain doom, — that murdered saint lies speechless there ; 

In every village all I meet will with one voice my guilt declare. 

But in this lone unpeopled w6od who will there be to know my name? 

Here in this desert solitude who will remind me of my shame V ” 

Now at this time a daughter of the gods, named Bahusodari, who dwelt 
in the Gaiidham&dana mountain and who had been a mother to the Great 
Being in his seventh existence before this one, was continually thinking of 
him with a mother’s affection ; but on that day in the enjoyment of her 
divine bliss she did not remember him as usual ; and her friends only said 
that she had gone to the assembly of the gods [and so remained silent]. 
Suddenly thinking of him at the very moment when he became unconscious, 
she said to herself, *<What has become of my son?” and then she saw 
that King Piliyakkha had wounded him with a poisoned arrow on the 
bank of the Migasammata and that he was lying on a sandbank, while 
the king was loudly lamenting. ^^If I do not go to him, my son 
Suvannasama will perish there and the king’s heart will break, and S&ma’s 
parents will die of hunger and thirst. But if 1 go there, the king will 
carry the jar of water and go to his parents, and after hearing their words, 
[84] will take them to their son, and I and they will make a solemn 
asseveration which shall overpower the poison in Skma’s body, and my 
son shall then regain his life and his parents their sight, and the king, 
after hearing S&ma’s instruction, will go and distnbute great gifts of 
charity and become destined for heaven ; so I will go thero at once.” So 
she went, and standing unseen in the sky, by the bank of the river 
Migasammata, she discoursed- with the king. 

Here the Master, to make the matter clearer, spoke these stanzas : 

**The goddess, hidden out of sight uix>n the GandhamAdan mount, 

Uttei^ these verses in his ears, by pity moved on his account ; 

* A wicked action hast thou done, — heavy the guilt which rests on thee ; 

Parents and son all innocent, thy single shaft hath slain tho three ; 

Come, I will tell thee how to find a refuge from thy jpilt and rest ; 

Nurse the blind pair in yonder wood, so shall thy sintul soul be blest.*” 

'When he heard her words, he believed what she said, — that, if he 
went and supported the father and mother, he would attain to heaven ; 
so he made a resolve, ** What have I to do with a kingdom ? 1 will go 
and devote myself to nursing them.” After an outburst of weeping he 
conquered his sorrow, and thinking that S&ma was indeed dead, he paid 
homage to his body with all kinds of flowers and sprinkled it with water, 
and thrice went round it, taming his right side towards it, and made his 
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obeisance at the four several points. Then he took the jar which had 
been consecrated by him, he turned his face to the south and went on his 
way with a heavy heart. 

Here the Master added this verse of explanation: 

** After a burst of bitter tears, lamenting for the hapless youth, 

The king took up the water-jar and turned his face towards the south.’* 

[85] Strong as he was by nature, the king took up the water-jar and 
resolutely forced his way to the hermitage and at last reached the door of 
wise Dukula’s hut. The wise man, seated inside, heard the. sound of 
approaching footsteps, and, as he |K>ndered doubtfully, he uttered these 
two lines: 

Whose are these footsteps which I hear? someone approaches by this way ; 

Tis not the sound of Sftma’s steps, — who art thou,— tell me. Sir, I pray.” 

When the king heard him, he thought to himself^ “ If I tell him that T 
have killed his son and do not i*eveal my royal character, they will be 
angry and speak roughly to me, and then my anger will be roused against 
them and I shall do them some outrage, and this would be sinful ; but 
there is no one who does not feel afraid when he hears that it is a king, 
I will thei*efore make myself known to them so he placed the jar in the 
enclosure where the water-jar should he put, and standing in the doorway 
of the hut, exclaimed : 

** 1 of the Kftsis am the lord, Kins Piliyakkha named ; and here. 

Leaving my throne for greed of flesh, I roam to hunt the forest deer. 

Skilled in the archer’s craft am I, stout is my heart nor given to change ; 

No Nftga can escape my shaft if once he comes within niy range.” 

The wise man gave him a friendly greeting, and replied ‘ : 

Welcome, O king, a happy chance directed thee this way: 

Mighty thou art and gforiQus : what errand brings thee, pray ? 

The tindook and the piyal ftaves, and k&sumArl sweet, 

Though few and little, take the best we have, 0 king, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

O mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it be thy will.” 

[86] When the king heard his welcome he thought to himself, “It 
would not be right to address him at once with the bare statement that 1 
have just killed his son ; 1 will begin to talk with him as if I knew 
nothing about it and then tell him ” ; so he said to him : 

“How can a blind man roam the woods? These fruits,— who brought them 
to your door? 

He must have had good eyes y-wis, who gathered such a varied store.” 

The old man repeated two stanzas to shew the king that he and his 
wife did not gather the fruit, but that their son had brought it to them : 


^ Repeating the four stansae given in Vol. iv. p. 970, Vol. v. p. 171. 
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** Sftma our son is young in yean^ not vaiy tall but &ir to the eye, 

The long black hair that crowns his heaa curls like a dog’s tail' naturally. 

He brouffbt the fruit, and then went o£^ hastening to fill our water-jar ; 
He will be baok here presently,— the way to the nver is not fiar.” 

The king replied : 

Sftma, that duteous son of yours, whom you describe so fair, so good, — 

I have slain him : those black curls of his are lying yonder, ditched in 
blood.” 

Pftrikft’s hut of leases was close by, and as she sat there she heard the 
king’s yoice^ and went out anxious to learn what had happened, [87] and, 
having gone near Dukfila by the aid of a rope, she exclaimed : 

*VTdl me, Dukflla, who is this who says that Sftma has been slain? 

* Our Sftma slain,’— such evil news seem to have deft my heart in twain. 

Like a young tender pSpul shoot tom by the blast from off the tree, — 
Our Sft^ slain,— to hear such news my heart is pierced with agony.” 

The old man gave her words of counsel : 

** It is the king of Elftsi land, — ^his cmel bow has slain, I wot, 

Our Sftma by the river’s bank, but let us pause and curse him not” 

Pftrikft replied : 

^'Our darling son, our lifia^s sole stay, longed for and waited for so long, — 
How shall my heart contain its wraui against the man who did this wrong?” 

The old man exclaimed : 

A darling son, our life’s sole stay, longed for and waited for so long ! 

But all me wise forbid our wrath against the doer of the wrong.” 

Then they both uttered their laments, beating their breasts and praising 
the Bodhisatta’s virtues. Then the king tried to comfort them : 

" Wera not, I pray you, overmuch, for your loved Sftma’s hapless fate ; 

Lo 1 will wait upon you both, — ^moura not as wholly desolate ; 

I am well practised with the bow, my promise is a surety good, 

Lo 1 will wait upon you both and nurse you in this lonely wood. 

I’ll search for leavings of the deer, and roots and fruits for all your need ; 
Lo I will wait upon you both, your household slave in very dera.” 

[88] They remonstrated with him : 

This is not right, 0 king of men, this would be utterly unmeet ; 

Thou art our lord and rightful long: here we pay homage to thy feet.” 

When the king heard this he was glad. “A wonderful thing,” he 
thought, ** they do not utter one hanh word against me who have committed 
such a sin, they only receive me kindly ” ; and he uttered this stanza : 

**Te finestersi proclaim the right, this welcome is true piety; 

Thou art a frither from henmorth, and thou a mother unto me.” 

^ Gfi Hitop, n. 186. ** Bfsn whilst behig raised to honour, a bad man invariably 
reverts to his natural habit; as a dog’s toil, after all the ezpe^nts of sudorifies and 
unguents^ remains onrled.” I read simayya-. 
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They respectfully raised their hands and made their petition, "W.t 
have no need of any act of aenrice from thee, but guide us, holding out the 
end of a stafi^ and show ua our S&ma,” and thej uttered thia couplet of 
atanaaa : 

** Qlory to thee, 0 Kflai-king who art thy realm’a proaperity, 

Take ua and lead ua to the apot where Sama, our loved aon, doth lie. 

There fallen prostrate at his feet, touching his face, eyes, every limb^ 

We will await the approach of death, patient so long as near to him.” 

[89] While they were thus speaking, the sun set. Then the king 
thought^ « If I take them there now, their hearts will break at the sight ; 
and if three persons thus die through me I shall certainly lie down in hell, 
— therefore I will not let them go thither” ; so he said these stanzas : 

“A region fiill of beasts of prey, as though the world’s eztremest bound, — 
’Tis there where SSma lies, as if the moon had fEdlen on the ground. 

A region full of beasts of prey, as though the world’s eztremest bound, — 
’Tis there where Sftma lies, as if the sun had fallen on the ground. 

At the world’s furthest end he lies, covered with dust and stained with blood ; 
Stay rather in your cottage here nor tempt the dangers of the wood.” 

They answered in this stanza to shew their fearlessness : 

** Let the wild creatures do their worst, — ^by thousands, millions, let them swarm. 
We have no fear of beasts of prey, they cannot do us aught of harm.” 

So the king, being unable to stop them, took them by the hand and led 
them there. 

[90] When he had brought them near, he said to them, “ This is your 
son.” Then his father clasped his head to his bosom and his mother his 
feet, and they sat down and lamented. 

The Master, to make the matter clear, spoke these stanzas*: 

« Covered with dust and pier^ to th’ heart, beholding thus their Sftma lie 
Prostrate as if a sun or moon had fallen earthward mm the sky. 

The parents lifted up their arms, lamenting with a bitter cry. 

* 0 Sftma, art thou fast asleep 7 art angry 7 or are we forgot 7 

Or say, has something vexed thy mind, that thou liest still and answerest not? 

Who will now dress our matted locks and wipe the dirt and dust away. 

When Sftma is no longer here, the poor blind couj^e’s only stay 7 

Who now will sweep the floor for us, or bring us water, hot or cold 7 
Who fetch us forest roots and fhiits, as we sit helpless, blind, and old 7’ ” 

^ If 1 follow the sdiol. who seems to oonneot with hhiOiaH. But could the 
words mean ** beating oor faoes, arms and ^es” 7 Svmft, finabft mean *to strike.* Of. 

*to hurt.* [The rendering in the text is elearlj right; *his’ not *onr*: but 

thm is nothing to give a olue to the sense of iomumbhamSmS ezoept the scholiast’s 
note*va|tentft.’] 

* 1 have omitted some of these stanzas, as they are fhll of fepetitions* 
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[91] After long lamentation the mother smote her bosom with her 
hand, and considering her sorrow carefully, she said to herself, ** This is all 
mere grief for my son, — he has swooned through the violence of the poison, 
1 will perform a solemn asseveration of truth to take the poison from him ” ; 
so she performed an act of truth and repeated the following stanzas : 

“ If it be true that in old daj^ Sftma lived always virtuously, 

.Then may this poison in his veins lose its fell force and harmless be. 

If in old days he spoke the truth and 001*364 his parents night and day, 
Then may this poison in his veins be overpowered and ebb away. 

Whatever merit we have gained in former days, his sire and I, 

May it o’erpower the poison’s strength and may our darling son not die^.” 

[92] When his mother had thus made the solemn asseveration, S&ma 
turned as he lay there. Then his father also made his solemn asseveration 
in the same words ; and while he was still speaking, Sama turned round 
and lay on the other side*. 

Then the goddess made her solemn asseveration. The Master in 
explanation uttered these stanzas: 

“The goddess hidden out of sight upon the Gandhamftdan mount 
Performed a solemn act of truth, by pity moved on Sftma’s count ; 

^Here in this Gandham&dan mount long have I passed my life alone, 

In forest depths where every tree beareth a perfume of its own. 

And none of earth’s inhabitants is dearer to my inmost heart,— 

As this is true so from his veins may all the poison’s power depart.’ 

While thus in turn by pity moved they all their solemn witness bore, 

Lo in their sight up l^ma sprang, young, fair, and vigorous as before.” 

Thus the Great Being’s recovery from his wound, the restoration of 
both his parents’ eighty and the appearance of dawn, — [93] all these four 
marvels were produced in the hermitage at the same moment by the 
goddess’s supernatural power. The father and mother were beyond measure 
delighted to find that they had regained their sight and that S&ma was 
restored to health. Then S&ma uttered these stanzas : 

“I am your S&ma, safe and well, — see me before you and rejoice; 

Dry up your tears and weep no more, but greet me with a happy voice. 

Welcome to thee too, mighty long, may fortune wait on thy commands ; 
Thou art our monarch: Irt us know what thou desirest at our hands. 
Tindukas, piyals, madhukas, our choicest fruits we bring our guest, — 

Fruits sweet as honey to the taste, — eat whatsoe’er may please thee best. 

Here is cold water, gracious lord, brought from the caves in yonder hill. 

The mountain-stream best quenches thirst, — if thou art thirsty, drink thy fill*.” 

The king also beholding this miracle exclaimed: 

“I am bewildered and amazed, which way to turn I cannot tell. 

An hour ago 1 saw thee deat^— -who now stand here alive and well 1 ” 

^ [Here eight stansas have been oompressed into three.] 

* [The prose narrative is often repeated in verse, as it is here. Such repetitions 
have generally been omitted.] * [Bee above, p. 48.] 
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Sftma thought to himsolf, This king looked upon me as dead, I will 
explain to him m j being alive ” ; so he said : 

“ A man possessed of all his powers, with not one thought or feeli^ fled, 

Because a swoon has stoppM their play, that living man they think is dead.” 

Then being desirous to lead the king into the real meaning of the 
whole matter, he added two stanzas to teaoh him the Law : 

[94n Those mortals who obey the Law and nurse their parents in distress. 
The gods observe their piety and oome to heal their sioicnesaea. 

Those mortals who obey the Law and nurse their pamts in distress, 

The gods in this world praise their deed and in the next with heaven them bless.” 

The king, on hearing this, thought to himself, ‘^This is a wonderful 
miracle : even the gods heal him who cherishes his parents when he fidls 
into sickness ; this Sama is exceeding glorious ” ; then he said : 

am bewildered more and more^ which way to turn I cannot see^ 
Sama, to thee I fly for help, Sama, do thou my reflige be.” 

Then the Great Being said, ** 0 king, if thou wishest to reach the world 
of the gods and enjoy divine happiness there, thou must practise these ten 
duties,” and he uttered these stanw concerning them : 

‘‘Towards thy {brents first of all flilfil thy duty, warrior king ; 

Duty ftilfillM in this life here to heaven herealm thee shall brings 

Towards thy children and thy wife, fiilfil thy duty, warrior king ; 

Duty fulfilled in this life here to heaven hereafter thee shall bnng. 

Duty to friends and ministers, thy soldiers with their difierent arms, 

To townships and to villages, thy realm with all its subject swarms, 

To ascetics. Brahman holy men, duty to birds and beasts^ O king, 

Duty fulfilled in this life here to heaven hereafter thee shall bring. 

Duty fulfilled brings happiness,— yea Indra, Brahroa, all their host, 

By following duty won their bliss : duty pursue at any cost” 

[95] The Great Being, having thus declared to him the ten duties of a king, 
gave him some still further instruction, and taught him the five precepts. 
The king accepted the teaching with bended head, and, having reverentially 
taken his leave, went to Benares, and, after giving many gifts and per- 
forming many other virtuous actions, passed away with his court to swell 
the host of heaven. The Bodhisatta also, with his parents, having attained 
the supernatural faculties and the various degrees of ecstatic meditation, 
went to the Brahma world. 


After the lesson, the Master said, “O Brethren, it is an immemorial custom 
with the wise to support their parents.” He then declared the tnitiis (after which 
the Brother attains to the Frmt of the First Path) and identified the Birth : “At 
that time the king was inanda, the goddess was Uppalavavpft, Sakka was 
Anuruddha, the father was Kassapa, the mother was Bhaddakftpilanl, and 
SuvappasSma was I myself.” 


‘ [See Vol. Y. p. 128 (text), MahSyagga, i. 281.] 
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NIMI-JlTAKA. 


“Zo thste grt/y This stoxy the Master told while dwelling in 

Makhftdeva’s mango park, near Mithilft, about a smile. One day at eventide, the 
Master with a large compwv of Brethren was walking up and down in ^is 
mango park, when he espied a pleasant spot. Being desirous of telling his 
behaviour in former times, he allowed a smile to be seen on his face, '^en 
^ed by the Reverend inanda why he smiled, he answered, ** In yonder spot, 
Anauda, I once dwelt, deep in ecstatic meditation, iii the time of King 
Makhftdeva.” Then at his request, he sat down upon an ofiered seat, and told a 
story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Videha, and in the city of MithilA, 
a certain Makh&deva was king*. Four and eighty thousand years he took 
his pleasure as a young man, four and eighty thousand years he was 
viceroy, eighty and four thousand years he Was king. 

Now he told his barber to be sure to inform him as soon as ever he 
should see grey hairs on his head. When by and by the barber saw grey 
hairs, and told him, he made the man pull them out with a pair of tongs, 
and to lay them upon his hand, and seeing death as it were clinging to his 
forehead, [96] ** now,”' thinks he, “is the time for me to leave the world.” 
So he gave the barber his choice of a village, and sending for his eldest 
son, he told him to undertake the government, since he was himself about 
to renounce the world. “ Why, my lord t ” asked he. The king replied : 

“Lo these grey hairs that on my head appear 
Take of my life in passing year by year : 

They are Qod’s messengers, which bring to mind 
The time I must renounce the world is near.” 

With these words he made his son king with the ceremonial sprinkling, 
and leaving him directions to act thus and thus, he left the city; and 
embracing the life of a Brother, through eighty-four thousand years he 
fostered the Four Excellencies, and he was then reborn in Brahma's heaven. 

His son also, in ^ke manner, renounced the world, and became 
destined to Brahma's heaven. So also his son again ; and so one royal 
prince after another, to the number of eighty and four thousand less two — 
each as he saw a white hair in his head became an ascetic in this mango 
park, and fostered the Four Excellencies, and was bom in Brahma's 

^ No. 641 was not amongst Prof. OowsU's MSS. 

* Sm No. 9, Vol. X. p. 187 (trans. p. 80). See also note x. 88 trans. 
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heaven. The first of all this line to be there bom, King Makh&deva, 
standing in Brahma’s heaven looked down upon the fortunes of his family, 
and was glad at heart to see that four and eighty thousand princes less 
two had renounced the world. He pondered: **Will there be nirvana 
DOW, or not 1 ” Seeing that there would not, he resolved that he and no 
other must round off his family. Accordingly, he came from thence and 
was conceived in the womb of the king’s consort in Mithila city. On his 
name-day, the soothsayers looking at his marks, said, ** Great king, this 
prince is born to round off your family. This your family of hermits will 
go no further.” Hearing this, the king said, *‘The boy is born to round 
off my family like the hoop of a chariot-wheel!” so he gave him the 
name of Nemi^-Kumara, or Prince Hoop. 

From his childhood upwards, the boy was devoted to giving, to virtue, 
to keeping the sabbath vow. Then his father, as tisual, saw a white hair, 
gave a village to his barber, made his son king, became a hermit in the 
mango park, and was destined for Brahma’s heaven. King Nimi, in his 
devotion to almsgiving, made five almshalls, one at each of the four gates 
of the city, and one in the midst of it, and [97] distributed great gifts : in 
each of the almshalls he distributed a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
that is five hundred thousand each day ; continually he kept the Five 
Precepts; on the moon-days* he observed the sabbath ; he encouraged the 
multitude in almsgiving and good works; he pointed out the road to 
heaven, and affrighted them with the fear of death, and preached the Law. 
They abiding by his admonitions, giving gifts and doing good, passed away 
one after another and were born in the world of gods : that world became 
full, hell was as it were empty. Then in the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three, the company of gods assembled in Sudhammft the divine hall of 
assembly, crying aloud — ** Hail to our teacher, King Nimi ! By his doing, 
by the knowledge of a Buddha, we have attained to this divine enjoyment 
infinite ! ” Thus they sang the virtues of the Great Being. Even in the 
world of men that sound of praise was spread, as oil spreads over the 
surface of the great deep. 

The Master explained this to the assembled Brethren in the following 
lines: 

"It was a marvel in the world how good men did arise 
In the days of good King Nimi, the worthy and the wise. 

Alms gave Videha’s monarch, the conqueror of his foes ; 

And as he gave in charity, this thought in him arose : 

'Which is more fruitful-4ioly life or giving alms? who knows’?”’ 

At that moment Sakka’s throne became hot. Sakka pondering the 

’ fiic, bat below, Nimi. 

’ pakkhadiva$€tu. 

’ The Boholiast says that this doubt ocoorred to him in the night, and that he could 
not decide. 
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reason/ saw him reflecting there. [98] will solve the question," he 
said ; and going about, and swiftly, he made the palace one blaze of light, 
and entering the chamber, stood there glowing; and at the king’s request^ 
made all clear. 

To explain this,, the Master said: 

<< The mighty monarch of the go(^ he of the thousand eyes. 

Perceives his thought ; before his light away the darkness flies. 

Great Nimi spake to V&sava, and all his flesh did creep: 

* Who art thou 1 or a demigod or Sakka’s self must be : 

For I have never seen or heard such glory as I see.’ 

Then Vflsava to Nimi spake, knowing his flesh did creep: 

^ Sakka, the king of gods, I am ; to visit you Fm here ; 

Ask what you will, 0 king, and let your flesh not creep for fear.’ 

Then Nimi spake to VSsava, this invitation made : 

* Most puissant lord of all that breathe, this question solve for me : 
Holy to live, or alms to give, which should more fruitful be?’ 

Then V&sava to Nimi spak^ solving his question so, 

And told the fhiit of holy life to him who did not inovr : 

* He’s bom a Khattiya, who lives holy in the third degree : 

A god, the middle; and the first brings perfect purity.’ 

Not easy are these states to win by any charity. 

Which hermits who have left the world win by austerity.” 

[99] By these verses he illustrated the great fruitfulness of a holy life, 
and then recited others, naming the kings who in times past had been 
unable to get beyond the domain of sense by giving great gifts : 

*‘DudIpa, Sftffara, Sela, Mucalinda, Bhaglrai^ 

Usinara and Atthaka, Assaka, and Puthujjana, 

Yea, kings and brahmins, Khattiya chiefs, many and many a one, 

•For idl their sacrifice, beyond the Peta world came none.” 

Having thus explained how much greater was the fruitfulness of holy 
life than that of almsgiving, he described those ascetics who by the holy 
life had passed the Peta world to be bom in Brtdima’s heaven, and said : 

** These holy hermits who had left the world, 

Seven sages, pas^ b^ond : Yftmahanu, 

Somayftga, Manbjava, Seunudd^ 

Mftgha, and Bharata, and K&likara: 

Four others : Kassapa, AngUasa, 

Akitti, Kisavaccha, these mides.” 

[100] So far, he described by tradition the great fruit of a holy life; 
but now he went on, declaring what he had himself seen : 

** Sidft’s a river in the north, unnavigable^ deep : 

About it, like a fire of reeds, blaze golden mountains steep, 

1 <*BeoauBe,” quoth the soholiast, ** the water is so delicate, that even a peacock’s 
feather will not float, but rinks to the bottom.** 
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With creeperB filled and fra^nt plants rivw and hills as well. 

Thereby ten thousand eremites onoe on a time did dwell 

Noble am I, who kept the vow of temperance, self-control, 

Alnu^ving : solitary then tended^ each stedfast soul. 

Caste or no caste, the upright man I would attend at need : 

For every mortal man is bound by his own act and deed. 

Apart from lighteousnem, all castes are sure to sink to hdl : 

All castes are purified if they are righteous and act well” 

[102] After this, he said: ^‘But, great king, although holy living is 
more fruitful by far than almsgiving, yet both these are the thoughts of 
great men : do you be watchful in both, give alms and follow virtue.” With 
this advice, he went to his own place. 

Then the company of gods said : Sire, we have noV-seen you lately ; 
where have you been 9 ” “ Sirs, a doubt arote in the mind of King Nimi 
at Mithilft, and I went to resolve the question, and to place him beyond 
doubt” And then he described the occurrence in verse : 

Listen to me, Sirs, one and all that here assembled be*: 

Men who are righteous difier much in caste and quality. 

There is Kins Nimi, wise and good, the better part who chose — 

King of Videha, gave great gifts, that conqueror of his foes ; 

And as these bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose : 

* Which is more fruitful—holy life or giving alms? who knows?’” 

[103] So he spoke, without omission, telling the king’s quality. This 
made the deities long to see that king ; and they said, ’’Sire, King Nimi 
is our teacher; by following his admonitions,' by his means, we have 
attained to the joy of godhood. We wish to see him — send for him. Sire, 
and show him to us 1 ” ’ Sakka consented, and sent Mfttali : ” Friend 
M&tali, yoke my royal car, go to Mithilfi, place King Nimi in the divine 
chariot and bring him her^ M&tali obey^ and departed. Whilst Sakka 
was talking with the gods, and giving his orders to Mfttali, and sending 
his chariot, one month had past by men’s reckoning. So it was the holy 
day of the full moon : King Nimi opening the eastern window was sitting 
on the upper floor, surrounded by his courtiers, contemplating virtue ; and 
just as the moon’s disk rose in the east this chariot appeared. The people 
had eaten their evening meal, and sat at their doors talking comfortably 
together. ” T^y, there are two moons to-day I ” they cried. As they 
gossiped, the chariot became plain to their view. ” No, it is no moon,” 
they said, ’’but a chariot!” In doe course there appeared Mfttali’s team of 
a thousand thoroughbreds, and the car of Sakka, and they wondered whom 
that could be for? Ah, their king was righteous; for him Sakka’s divine 

^ The sdboliast adds vpaithahii^ to complete the construction. He adds a long 
doll story to eiplain how this came about This stansa is quite as abrupt in the 
original. 
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oar must be sent; Sakka must wish to see their king. So in delight they 
oried put : 

** A marvdi In the world, to make one shiver with delight : 

For glorious Viddba comes the car divine in sight ! ” 

As the people talked and talked, swift as the wind came Mfttali, who 
turned the chariot, and brought it to rest out of the way by the sill of the 
window, and called on the king to enter. 

[104] Explaining this, the Master said : 

‘*The mighty M&tali, the charioteer 
Of heaven, summoned now Yideha’s king 
Who lived in Mithila: ‘Come, noble king. 

Lord of the world, uTOn this chariot mount : 

Indra and all the the Thirty-three, 

Would see you, wuting in Sudhammft Hall.’” 

The king thought, “ I shall sec the gods’ dwelling-place, which I never 
have seen; and 1 shall be showing kindness to Mfttali,” so he addressed 
his women and all the people, and said — “In a short time I shall return : 
you must be watchful, do good and give alms.” Then he got into the car. 

The Master said, to explain this^: 

“Then with all speed, Videha’s king aros% 

And went towaras the chariot, ana TOt in. 

When he was in it, Mfttali thus spoke : 

‘By which road shall I take you, noble king? 

Where dwell the wicked, or where dwell the good?’” 

At this the king thought — “I have never seen either of these places 
befora, and I should like to see both.” He answered : 

“ Mfttali, charioteer divine, both places I would see : 

Both where the righteous men abide, and where the wicked be.” 

Mfttali thinking, “ One cannot see both at once ; I will question him,” 
recited a stansa : 

“Which first, great monarch, noble king — which place first would you see, 

That where the righteous men abide, or where the wicked be i ” 

[106] Then the king, thinking that go to heaven he would in any 
case, and that he might as well choose to see hell*, recited the next stanza : 

“ I’d see the place of sinful men ; please let me go to hell ; 

Where they who once did cruel deeds and where the wicked dwell.” 

Then he just showed him VetaraM*, the river of hell. 

To explain this, the Master said: 

“Mfttali showed the king Vetaraol, 

A river stinldng, full of corrosive brine. 

Hot, oovered aU with burning flames of fire.” 

* The oomposite eharaeler of the following qpisode is elear. 

* With the deaeripthm of hell oompare Yd. v. p. 966 ff. (translation, p. 187 if.), 
Mahftvasto, i. 9ff*, 1611., giksisamnceaya, p. 76 ff. 

* The eehoHast gives a long dsaoription of the horrors of this region. 
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The king was terrified when he saw creatures thus sorelj tormented in 
Vetarani, and he asked Matali what sins they had done. Mfttali told him. 
This the Master explained : 

‘^Then Nimi, when he saw the j^ple fall 
In this deep river-fiood, asked Mfttali 

[106] * Fear comes on me to see it, charioteer : 

Tell me, what is the sin these mortals did 
Who are cast in the river?’ He replied, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

* Who in the world of life are strong themselves, 

Yet hurt the weak, oppress them, doing sin. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 

Are cast into the stream Vetarani.’” 

Thus did Mfttali answer his question. And when the king had seen 
the hell Yetaraid, he caused this place to disappear, and driving the chariot 
onwards showed him the place where they are tom by dogs and other 
beasts. He answered the king’s question as follows. 

This the Master explained : 

Black do^ and speckled vultures, flocks of crows 
Most horrid, prey \i\yon them. When I look. 

Fear seizes on me. Tell me, Mfttali, 

What sin have those committed, charioteer, 

Whom ravens prey on?’ Mfttali replied. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

* These are the churls, the misers, foul of tongue 
To brahmins and ascetics, that do hurt; 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are those you see of ravens here the prey.’” 

[107] His other questions are answered in the same way. 

*** Their bodies all ablaze they lie prostrate. 

Pounded with red-hot lumps : when I behold. 

Fear seizes on me. Tell me, Mfttali, 

What sins have these committed, charioteer. 

Who li3 thereSieaten with the red-hot lumps?’ 

Then Mfttali the charioteer replied. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These in the world of life were sinful men. 

Who hurt and did torment those without sin, 

Both men and women, sinful as they were. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Now lie there beaten with the red-hot lumps.’ 

‘Others lie struggling in a pit of coals, 

Roaring, their l^ies charred : when I behold, 

[108] Fear seizes on me : tell me, Mfttali, 

What sin have these committed, charioteer, 

Who lie there struggling in the fiery pit?’ 

Then Mfttali the charioteer replied. 

Describing how sin ripens and bearo fruit : 

‘These are they who before a crowd of men 
Suborned a witness and forswore a debt ; 

And thus destroying people, mighty king, 

Those cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Lie there now struggling in the pit of coals.’ 
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^Blazing and flaming, all one mass of Are, 

I see an iron cauldron, huge and gi‘eat : 

- Fear comes upon me, as I look upon it. 

Mfttali, tell me, charioteer divine — 

What sin these mortals did, that here headfirst 
They’re cast into the iron cauldron huge?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

* Whoso has hurt a brahmin or ascetic, 

Foul men of sin, and he a virtuous man, 

Those cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Now headlong fall into tne iron bowl.’ 

[109] ‘They wring them by the neck and cast them in, 
Filling the cauldron full of boiling water ! 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, M&t^i, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That with their heads all liatterM, there they lie?’ 
Then answered Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These are the wicked men who in the world 
Caught birds, and did destroy them, mighty king ; 

And thus, destroying other creatures, they 
Hy these their cruel acts gave rise to sin. 

And they lie yonder, with their own necks wrung.’ 

‘There flows a river, deeii, with shallow banks, 

Easy of access : thither go the men, 

Scorcht with the heat, and drink : but as they drink. 
The water turns to chafl** ; which when I see. 

Fear seizes on mo. Tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committal by those mortals. 

That as they drink, the water turns to chaff?’ 

[110] Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ri|)ena and liears fruit : 

‘These men are they who mixt good grain with chaff. 
And sold it to a buyer, doing ill; 

Therefore now scorcht with heat and parcht with thirst. 
Even as they drink, the water turns to chaff.’ 

‘With spikes and spears and arrowheads they pierce 
Those loudly-wailing folk on either side : 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That they lie yonder riddled with the spears ? ’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These in the world of life were wicked men 
Who took what was not theirs, and lived upon it — 
Croats, sheep, kine, bulls, corn, treasure, silver, gold: 
These cruel creatures b^at sin, and they 
Now yonder lie all riddled with the spears.’ 

[111] ‘Who are these fastened by the neck I sei% 

Some cut to pieces, others all to-torn : 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals. 

That they lie yonder tom in little bits?’ 


' "And all blazes op” : schol. 
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Then answered Mfttali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit: 

‘JPiBhers and butchers, hunters of the boar. 

Slayers of cattle, bulls, and goats, who slew 
And laid the corpses in the slaughter-house, 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are lying yonder tom in little bits.’ 

‘Yon lake of filth and ordure, stinking foul, 

With evil scent unclean, where starving men 
Eat of the contents ! this when I behold. 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

Whom there I see devouring dirt and filth?’ 

Then answered M&tali the riiarioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These are malicious persons ^ who, for hurt 
Of others, lived with them, and harmed their friends : 

[112] These cruel creatures begat sin, and now. 

Poor fools, they have ordure and filth to eat.’ 

‘ Yon lake is full of blood, and stinking foul. 

With evil scent unclean, where scorcht with heat 
Men drink the contents ! which when 1 behold. 

Fear seizes on me ; tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals, 

That they must now drink of the draught of blood 1 ’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘They who have slain a mother or a father, 

Whom they should reverence ; excommunicate 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 

Are those who yonder drink the draught of blood.’ 

‘ That tongue see, pierced with a hook, like as a shield 
Stuck with a hundred barbs ; and who are those 

[113] Who struggle leaping like a fish on land. 

And roaring, drabble spittle? when 1 see it. 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has^^n committed by those mortals. 

Whom I see yonder swallowing the hook?’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These men are they who in the market-place 
Haggling and cheapening from their greed of gain 
Have practised knaveiy, and thought it hidden. 

Like one that hooks a fish : but mr the knave 
There is no safety, dosged by all bis deeds : 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are lying yonder swallowing the hook.’ 

‘Yon women, bent and broken, stretching their arms 
And wailing, wretched, smeared with stains of blood. 

Like cattle in the shambles, stand waist-deep 
Buried in earth, the upper trunk ablaze ! 

[114] Fear seizes on me : teU me, Mfttali, 

What sin has been committed by those women. 

That now they stand all buried in the earth 
Waist-deep, the upper trunk a mass of flame ?’ 

^ ftdratti&d: * kftranakirakft.’ The small St Petersboig Diotionaiy gives *Lehrer’ 
as one meaning of it. There is nothing more to guide us. 
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Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin riuens and bears fhiit : 

*Thev were of noble birth when in the world, 

Lived lives unclean, did deeds of wickedness, 

Were traitors, left their husbands, and besides 
Did other things to satisfy their lust ; 

They spent their lives in dalliance; therefore now 
Stand blazing, waist-deep buried in the earth.’ 

* Why do they seize yon persons by the legs 
And cast them headlong into Naraka^? 

Fear seizes on me : tell me, Matnli, 

[115] What sin has been committed by those men. 

That they are so hurled headlong into Naraka?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describing how sin ripens and bears fruit : 

‘These in the world did evil, did seduce 
Another’s wife, stole his most i)recious thing. 

So now are headlong cast in Naraka. 

They suffer misery for countless years 
In hell ; there is no safety for the sinner, 

But he is ever dogged by his own deeds. 

These cruel creatures begat sin, and they 
Are now cast headlong into Naraka.’” 

With these words, Matali the charioteer made this hell to disappear 
also, and driving the chariot onwards, showed him the hell of torment for 
heretics. On request he explained it to him. 

“‘Many and various causes I have seen 
Most terrible, amongst these hells : to see them 
Fear seizes on me: tell me, M&tali, 

What sin has been committed by those mortals. 

Why they must suffer this excessive pain, 

So sharp, so cniel, so intolerable?’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Describing how sin ri()en8 and bears fruit: 

‘Who in the world were wicked heretics. 

Who put their faith in false delusion, 

Made proselytes of others to their heresy, 

[116] They by their heresy begetting sin 
Must therefore suffer this excessive pain, 

So sharp, so cruel, so intolerable.’” 

Now in heaven the gods were sitting in Sudhamma Hall, looking for 
the king’s coming. “Matali is a long time away,” thought Sakka; and 
he perceived the reason, so he said, “ Matali is going the round as guide, 
showing all the different hells to the king and telling him what sin led to 
each hell. So calling to him a young god, very swifts he said to him — 
“ Go tell Matali to bring the king quickly hither. He is using up King 
Nimi's life; he must not go round all the hells.” With speed the young 
god went, and gave his message. When M&tali beard it, he said, “ We 
must not delay”; then showing to the king at one flash all the great hells 
in the four quarters, he recited a stanza : 


** An abyss full of biasing coals ” : sohol. 
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**Now, mighty monarch, thou hast seen the place 
Of sinners, and where cruel men are sent, 

And where the wicked go : now, royal sage, 

Come let us hasten to the king of heaven.” 

With this speech he turned the chariot towards heaven. As the king 
went towards heaven he beheld [117] in the air the mansion of a goddess, 
Birani, with pinnacles of jewels and gold, ornamented in great magnificence, 
having a park and a lake covered with lilies, and surrounded with trees 
worthy of the place : and there was this goddess seated upon a divan in a 
gabled chamber towards the front, and attended by a thousand nymphs, 
looking out through an open window. He asked Matali who she was, and 
Matali explained it to him. 

“ * Behold yon mansion with five pinnacles : 

There, deckt with garlands, lies upon a couch 
A most puissant woman, who assumes 
All kinds of majesty and wondrous power. 

Joy comes on me to see it, charioteer : 

But tell me, Mfttali, what her good deeds. 

That she is happy in this heavenly mansion.’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

’Heard you ever in the world of BiranI? 

A brahmin’s home-born slave, who once received 
A guest at the right moment, welcomed him 
As mother might her son ; and therefore now. 

Generous and chaste, lives happy in this mansion.’” 

[118] With these words, Matali drove the chariot onwards and showed 
him the seven golden mansions of the god Sonadinna. The other, when he 
saw these and the glory of the god, asked an explanation, which Matali 
gave. 

’’’There are seven mansions, shining clear and bright. 

Where dwells a mighty being, richly dight. 

Who with his wives inhabits them. Delight 
Moves me, to see it ; tell me, M&tali, 

What is the good this mortal did, that he 
Dwells happy in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer. 

Declaring how good ripens and bears fruit: 

’This once was Sonadinna, one who gave 
With royal bounty, and for hermits wrought 
Seven hermitages : all their needs did crave 
He faithfullv provided. Food he brought, 

Bedding to lie on, clothes to wear, and light. 

Contented with those men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and ^h fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy wavs^, 

So now dwells in this mansion of delight.”^ 

[119] Thus he described the deeds of Sonadinna; then driving onwards 
his chariot^ he showed a mansion of crjrstal: in height it was five and 

^ See IV. 820** ff., translation xv. 202 with note 1. 
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twenty leagues, it had hundreds of columns made of the seven precious 
things, hundreds of pinnacles, it was set about with lattices and little 
bells, a banner of gold and silver flew, beside it was a park and grove full 
of many bright flowers, with a lovely lake of lilies, nymphs cunning to sing 
and to make music were there in plenty. Then the king seeing this asked 
what were the deeds of these nymphs, and the other told him. 

"*Yon mansion built of ciystal, shining bright. 

With pinnacles uplifted in the height, 

With food and drink in plenty, and a throng 
Of goodly women skilled in dance and song ! 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What eood these women did, that now in heaven 
They dwell within this palace of delight?’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how good riixsns and bears fruit: 

‘These women ever walked in holy ways, 

Faithful lay sisters, kept the holy days. 

Generous, controlled, and watchful, heart-serene, 

Now happy in the mansion you have seen.’” 

He drove the chariot on, and showed a mansion of gems : it stood on 
a level spot, lofty, like a mountain of gems, bright shining, full of gods 
that played and sang divine music. Seeing this, the king asked what were 
the deeds of these gods, and the other replied. 

[120] “‘Yon man.sion built of jewels, shining bright, 

Symmetrical, pro|K>rtioncd, a fair sight. 

Where iu divinest melody around. 

Songs, dances, drums and tabours do resound : 

I never have beheld a sight so fair. 

Nor sounds so sweet have ever heard, 1 swear ! 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, Matali, 

What good these mortals did, that now I see 
Happy in this heavenly mansion of delight?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how good rii)ens and bears fruit : 

‘These were lay Brethren in the world of men: 

Provided parks and wells, or water drew 
In the well-shed, and tranquil saints did feed, 

Found cloth^ food, drink and bedding, every need. 

Contented with these men of life upright, 

Who kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, they walked in holy ways. 

And now dwell in this mansion of delight.’” 

Thus having described the deeds of these persons, he drove on and showed 
him another crystal mansion ; with many a pinnacle, and all manner of 
flowers all about, and fine trees, echoing with the songs of birds of all 
kinds, by which flowed a river of pure water, [121] become the dwelling- 
place of a virtuous person surrounded by a company of nymphs. Seeing 
this the king asked what his deeds were ; and the other told him. 

“‘Yon mansion built of crystal, shining bright. 

Its pinnacles uplifted in the height. 
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With food and drink in i>lenty, and a throng 
Of ffoodly women ddlled in dance and song, 

And rivers, fringed with many a flower and tree — 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What good this mortal did in life, that he 
Rejoices in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit; 

*At Kimbil& a householder was he. 

Bounteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed. 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, eveiy need. 

Contented with these men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day. and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

Thus he described the deeds of this man, and drove on. Then he 
showed another crystal mansion : this even more than the last was grown 
about with all manner of fruit and flowers and clumps of trees. This 
seen, the king asked what were the deeds of this man who was so fortunate, 
and the other told him. 

^**Yon mansion, built of jewels, shining bright, 

Its pinnacles uplifted in the height 
With food and drink in plenty, and a throng 
[122] Of Koodly women skilled in dance and song. 

Ana rivers, fringed with many a tree and flower. 

Royal and elephant trees, and mango, sftl, 

Ro^pple sweet, and tindook, piyal hovrevy 
And orchard-trees fruit-bearing one and all — 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What good this mortal did in life, that he 
Rejoices in this mansion heavenly?’ 

Then answered Matali the charioteer. 

Describing how, good ripens and bears fruit : 

*At Mithil& a householder was he. 

Bounteous, gave phrks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed. 

Found cloth^ food, drink and bedding, all their need, 

Contented with these men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holy ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

Thus he described the deeds of this man also, and drove on. Then he 
showed another mansion of jewels, like the first, and at the king’s request 
told him the deeds of a god who was happy there. 

** * Yon mansion built of jewels, shininu bright, 

^mmetrical, proportioned, a fair sight. 

Where in divinest melody around, 

Songs, dances, drums and tabours do resound : 

1 never have beheld a sight so fair. 

Nor sounds so sweet have ever hea^, 1 swear ! 
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[123] seizes on me : tell me. M&tali, 

What good these mortals did, whom now I see 
Happy in this heavenly mansion of delight?* 

Then answered Matali the charioteer, 

Describinff how good ripeas and bears fniit : 

*Onoe a Benares householder was he, 

Bounteous, gave parks and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed, 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, all their need, 

Contented with these men of life upright, 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Cenerous, controlled, he walked in holy ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.”* 

Again driving on, he showed a mansion of gold, like the sun in his 
strength, and at the king’s request told him the deeds of the god who 
dwelt there. 

Behold yon mansion made of flaming fire, 
lied like the sun whereas he riseth higher! 

Jov seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What good this mortal did in life,* that he 
Rejoices in this mansion heavenly?* 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how good ri^ns and bears fruit : 

*Once a Savatthi householder was he, 

Bounteous, gave |>ark8 and wells, and faithfully 
Drew water, and the tranquil saints did feed. 

Found clothes, food, drink and bedding, all their need. 

Contented with .these men of life upright. 

He kept the sabbath day, and each fortnight 
The eighth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 

Generous, controlled, he walked in holv ways. 

And now dwells in this mansion of delight.’” 

[124] As he thus described these eight mansions, Sakka, king of the 
gods, thinking that Matali was a long time in coming, sent another swift 
god with a message. Matali, on heaving the message, saw that there must 
be no more delay; so at one flash he showed many mansions, and describeil 
to the king what wera tlie deeds of those who dwelt in them. 

“‘See many fiery nuuisions in the air, 

As in a rank of cloud the lightning’s flare ! 

Joy seizes on me : tell me, M&tali, 

What good these mortals did, whom now 1 see 
Rejoicing in the heavenly mansion there?* 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how good riiiens and bears fruit : 

‘Good-living, weil-instructed, full of faith, 

They acted as the Master’s teaching saith ; 

By living ^ls the Allwise Buddha told 
They came to these abodes you now behold.’” 

Having thus showm him these mansions in the sky, he set out to come 
before Sakka with these words : 

“ Thou’st seen the places of the good and wicked in the air ; 

Unto the moiiarcn of the gods conic let us now repair.” 
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[125] With these words he drove on^ and showed him the seven hills 
which make a ring about Sinero; to explain how the king questioned Mfttali 
on floeing these, the Master said : 

** As the king journeyed on his way in the celestial car 
Drawn by a thousand steeds, he saw the mountain peaks afar 
In Sidft ocean, and he asked, ‘Tell me what hills these are.*” 


At this question of Nimi the god Matali replied ; 

“The miehty hills Sudassara, Karavika, fsadhara, 

Yugandhara, Neniindhara, Vinataka, Assakanna. 

These hills are in Sldantara, in order there they lie, 

Which high-upstanding in the air thou, mighty king, dost see.*' 

Thus he showed the Heaven of the Four Great Kings, and drove on 
until he could show the statues of Indra which stood around the great 
Cittaku^ gateway of the Heaven of the Thirty-three. At this sight the 
king asked, and the other answered. 

“‘This place so fine, elaboiate, adorned. 

Set round with Indra’s statues, as it were 
By tigers guarded — [1261 as. 1 see this sight, 

Joy comes upon me : tell me, M&tali, 

What is the name of this that I behold?* 

Then answered M&tali the charioteer, 

Describing how ^ood ripens and beam fruit: 

‘This place is Oittaknta which you see. 

The entrance to the place of heaven's king, 

The doorway of the Mountain Beautiful : 

Elaborate, adorned, and set about 
With Indra's statues, as by tigers guarded. 

Enter, wise king! enter this spotless place.*” 


With these words Matali led the king within ; so it is said — 


“Journeying in the car celestial. 

Drawn by a thousand steeds, the mighty king 
Beheld the place where all the gods assemble.” 


And as he passed along^tanding in the car still, he saw the place of 


the gods* assemblage in Sudhammk, and questioned M&tali, who replied. 


'“As in the autumn is the sky all blue, 

So in that jewelled mansion to the view. 

Joy comes upon me: tell me, M&tali, 

What is this mansion which 1 now l^hold?* 

Then answerod MAtali the charioteer. 

Describing how good ripens and bears fruit : 

[127] ‘This is Sudhammft, where the gods assemble, 

SupTOited by fair columns, finely wrought, 

Eight-sided, made of gems and jewels rare. 

Where dwell the Three-and-thirty^ with their chief, 

Lord Indra, thinking of the happiness 
Of gods and men : enter this lovely place, 

O mighty monarch, where the gods abide ! * ” 

The gods on their part sat watching for his arrival; and when they 
heard that the king was come, they went out to meet him with divine 
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ilowera and perfumes as far as the great Cittakuto gateway; and pre- 
senting him with their flowers and perfumes they brought him to 
Sudhammh Hall. The king dismounting from the car entered the hall of 
the gods, and the gods offered him a seat, Sakka the like and all pleasures 
too. 

Explaining this, the Master said': 

“The gods beheld the king arrive: and then, their guest to greet, 

Cried — ‘ Welcome, mighty monarch, whom we arc so glad to meet ! 

O king ! beside the king of gods we pray you take a seat.’ 

And Sakka welcomed Vedeha, the king of Mithila town, 

Ay, Visava offered him all joys and prayed him to sit down. 

* Amid the rulers of the world O welcome to our land : 

Dwell with the gods, 0 king! who have all wishes at command, 

Eiqoy immortal pleasures, where the Three>and- thirty stand.’” 

Thus Sakka offered him celestial pleasures ; and the king declining 
made answer'’: 

“As when a chariot, or when goods are given on demand. 

So is it to enjoy a bliss given by anothei*’.s hand. 

[l!28] I care not blessings to receive given by another’s hand. 

My good.s are mine and mine alone when on my deeds I stand. 

I’ll go and do much good to men, give alms throughout the land, 

Will follow virtue, exercise control and self-command : 

He that so acts is happy, and fears no remorse at hand.” 

Thus did the Great Being discourse to the gods with honeyed sound ; 
and discoursing he stayed seven days by men's reckoning, and gave delight 
to the company of the gods. And standing in the midst of the gods he 
described the virtue of Matali : 

“A most obliging personage i.s MAtali the charioteer. 

The places where the good abide and where the bad, ho showed me clear.” 

Then the king took leave of Sakka, saying that he wished to go to the 
world of men. Then Sakka said, “Friend Matali, take King Nimi at once 
to Mithila.” He got ready the chariot; the king exchanged friendly 
greetings with the company of gods, left them and entered the car. 
M&tali drove the car eastwards to MithilA There the crowd, seeing the 
chariot^ were delighted to know that their king was returning. Matali 
passed round the city of Mithil& rightwise, and put down the Great Being 
at the same window, took leave, and returned to his own place. A great 
number of people surrounded the king, and asked him what the gods’ 
world was like. The king, describing the happiness of the gods and of 
Sakka their king^ exhorted them to give alms and do good, for so they 
should be bom in that divine place. 

Afterwards, when his barber found a white hair and told him, he 

> Vol. IV. p. 856 (iv. 225 of the translation). 

’ Vol. IV. p. 858 (IV. 225 of the translation) ; and ii. 257. 
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made the barber put aside that white hair; [129] then he gave a village 
to the barber, and desiring to renounce the world, made his son king in 
his place. So when asked why he wished to renounce the world, he 
recited the stanza, **Lo, tliese grey haira”; and like the former kings he 
renounced the world, and dwelt in the same mango grove, developing the 
Four Excellencies, and became destined to Brahma’s heaven. 

It is his renouncing of the world which is described by the Master 
in the last stanza : 

** Thus spi^e King Nimi, ford of Mithilft, 

And having made a mighty sacrifice. 

Entered upon the path of self-control.” 

And his son, named Ka|&ra-janaka, also renounced the world, and 
brought his line to an end. 


When the Master had finished this discourse, he said — “So, Brethren, this is 
not the first time the Tathftgata left the world ; he did the same before.” Then 
he identified the Birth: “At that time, Anuruddha was Sakka, Ananda was 
Mfttali, the eighty-four kings were the Buddha’s followers, and King Nimi was I 
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THE KHA^PAHALA-JATAKA. 

In Pupp^avatl once there reigned^ etc. The Teacher, while dwelling on 
the Qixjhakata mountain, relaM this story concerning Devadatta. Its sub- 
stance is contained in the section^elating to the sin of causing schisms in the 
community ; it is to be fully known by studying the Tathftgata’s conduct from 
his first liecoming an ascetic down to the murder of King BimbisAra. As soon 
^ he had caused him to be killed, Devadatta went to AjAtasattu and said to 
him, “0 king, thy desire has attained its end, but mine has not yet attained it.” 
He replied, “What is vour desire?” “I wish to have Dasaliala killed and then 
myself become Buddha.” “Well, what have we to do?” “We must collect 
**n*^'? ^^8®^her.” The king assented and collected five hundred archers, 

all able to shoot as quick as the lightning, and of these he chose out one-and- 
thirty [1^] and sent them to wait on Devadatta, telling them to carry out his 
comniandH. He called the chief one amongst them and said to him, “My friend, 
the ascetic Ootaina livM on the OmhakUto mountain: at a certain time he 
wuks up and down in his place of retirement during the day ; do you go there 
and wound him with a poisoned arrow, and when you have killed him return 
hither by siich^ a road.” Then he sent two archers by that road, and said to 
them, “You wdl mMt a man coming by your road, — kill him and return by 
j A**®®?* archers by that road with the same instructions, 

and after that similarly eight and sixteen. If you ask why he did this, he did it 
to c^ceal ms own wickednm. So this chief man among the archers bound his 
sword on his left side and his quiver on hu back, and tidcing his bow made of a 
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ram*8 hpm went to the Tnthagata ; but after he had strung his bow to wound 
him, and fixed the arrow, and the string, he could not dischai^ it. His 

whole body became stiff as if it were crushed, and he stood terrified with the fear 
of death. When the Teacher saw him he spoke in a gentle voice, “Fear not, 
come hither.” He at once thiew down his weapons and fell with his head on 
the Blessed One’s feet, saying, “My lord, sin has overpowered rno like a child 
or a fool or a sinner ; 1 knew not thy virtues, and 1 came here at the command 
of that blind dotard Devadatto, to take away thy life : forgive me, I pray.” He 
gained his pardon and sat down on one side. Then the Teacher revealed 
the Truths to him and caused him to attain the first grade of sanctification. 
Then he told him to return by another road than that ordered by Devadatta ; 
and himself came down from his ajvered walk and sat at the foot of a tree. As 
the first archer did not return, the two others came along the road to meet him, 
and wondered why he dekyed so long, until at last they saw the Buddha, when 
they went up to him, and after saluting him sat down on one side of him. Then 
he revealed the Truths to them also and made them attain the first nade of 
s»inctification, and told them to return by another road than that ordered by 
Devadatta. In the same way, as the others came up and successively sat down, 
he established them also in tlie first grade of sanctification and sent them away 
by another ro^id. Then the archer who first returned [131] went to Devadattii 
and said to him, “Master, 1 was not ablo to kill the All wise One, he is the 
Mighty One, tlie Blessed One of suitornatural powers.” Thus they all recognised 
tiiat they had saveti their lives only through the Allwise One, and they embraced 
the fiscetic life under him, and became arhats. This incident became known in 
the assembly of the Brotherhood, an<l one day they began to talk of it in the 
hall of truth ; “Brethren, have you heard how Dev^atta, in his enmity against 
one person, the Blessed One, has tried hard to deprive many people of their 
lives, and how they all saved their lives through the Teacher?” In came the 
Master and asked, “Brethren, what are you talking of os you sit here?” and 
when they told him, “This is not the first time,” said he; “he tried before this to 
deprive many |)eoplc of their lives in his enmity against me” ; and he told them 
u story of the past. 

In the olden time this Benares was called Pupphavati. The son of 
King Vasavatti reigned there, named Ekaraja, and his son Candakumara 
was viceroy. A brahmin named Khandahala was the family priest: he 
gave the king counsel in temporal and spiritual matters, and the king, 
having a high opinion of his wisdom, made him a judge. But he, being 
fond of bribes, used to take bribes and dispossess the real owners and put 
the wrong owners in possession. One day a man who had lost his suit 
went out of the judgment hall loudly complaining, and, as ho saw 
Candakumara passing by to visit the king, he threw himself at his feet. 
The prince asked him what was the matter. “My lord, Khandah&la robs 
the suitors when he judges : 1 have lost my cause, although I gave him a 
bribe.” The prince told him to cease his fears, and, having taken him 
to court, made him the owner of the disputed property. The people 
loudly shouted their applause. When the king heard it and asked the 
reason, they I'eplied, “Candakumara has rightly decided a suit which was 
determined wrongly by Khandahala : this is why there was such shouting.” 
When the prince came and had paid his homage, the king said to him, 
“My son, they say you have just judged a case.” “Yes, Sire.” He gave 
the office of judge to the prince and told him thenceforth to determine all 
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suits. Khandah&la's iiicomo began to fall oft', and from that time he 
conceived a hatred against the prince and watched for some fault in him. 
Now the king had little religious insight; and one day at dawn, at the 
end of his sleep he saw the heaven of the Thirty>three gods with its 
ornamented portico, and its walls made of the seven precious things, sixty 
[132J yojanas in extent, with golden streets, a thousand yojanas in height, 
adorned with the Vejayanta and other palaces, with all the glories of the 
Nandana and other forests and the Nanda and other lakes and tilled 
everywhere with heavenly beings. He longed to enter into it and he 
thought, **when the teacher Khandahala comes 1 will ask him the way 
to the world of the gods, and 1 will enter it by the road which he points 
out.” Khandahala came to the palace in the early morning, and asked 
whether the king had passed a happy night. Then the king commanded 
that a seat should be given him and asked his question. The Teacher 
has thus narrated it : 

**lu Pupphavati once there reigned a wicked king who in his need 
Asked Khandahala, his Uisc priest, brahiuin in name but not in deed ; 

Thou art a seer to whom, they say, all scicrCd learning has l>cen given, — 
Toll ino the road whose travellers rise by their good merits up to heaven.” 

Now this was a question which, in default of an albknowing Buddha 
or his disciples, one must ask of a Bodhisatta, but which the king asked 
of Khandahala; just as a man who for seven days had lost his way might 
ask guidance of another who had lost his way for a fortnight. He thought 
to himself, **Now is the time to see my enemy’s back, now 1 will kill 
Candakumilra and fulfil my desire.” So he addressed the king: 

** Exceeding many gifts liestow, those who deserve m^t death ilestroy,— 

Thus men surpassing merit win and reach at last to heaven’s joy.” 

The king asked : 

“What are th* exceeding man^Ngiftsf and who deserve not to Ihj slain? 
ril give the gifts, the victims slay, if you but make your meaning i>laiu.” 

[133] Then he explained his meaning: 

“Thy sons, thy queens must oficred Ik), thy merchant princes too must fall, 
Thy choicest bulls, thy noblest steeds, — yea the four kinds of victims all”; 

And thus, being asked the road to heaven, in answer to the question 
he declared the road to hell. 

He said to himself, “If I take Candakumara alone they will think 
that 1 have done it through enmity to him”; so he put him in with a 
number of people. When the matter came to be talked about, the 
ladies of the royal palace, hearing the rumour, were filled with alarm, 
and at once raised a loud cry. Explaining this, the Master recited a 
stanza: 

“The royal ladies heard the news: 'Princes and queens are doomed,* they cried. 
And a wild cry of sudden fear rose up to heaven on every side.” 
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The entire royal family were agitated like a grove of sal trees shaken 
by the wind at the world s end ; even the brahmin asked the king whether 
or not it was possible for him to offer the sacritice. “What dost thou mean, 
O teacherl If I offer it T shall go to the world of the gods.” “O king, 
those who are timid and weak of pui'pose cannot offer this sacrifice. Do 
thou assemble them ail here, and I will make the offering in the sacrificial 
pit.” . So he took sufficient forces and went out of the city, and ordered a 
sacrificial pit to be dug with a level floor, and surrounded it with a fence ; 
for ancient brahmins had enjoined that this surrounding fence should be 
made, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmin might come and stop th'e rite. 

[134] The king also caused a proclamation to be made, “By sacrificing 
my sons and daughters and my wives T shall go to the world of the gods, 
do you go and announce this to them and bring them all hero”; and he 
at once ordered them to bring his sons : 

“Warn Canda, Suriya^ of my wilt, then jihaildascMia in his turn, 

Sura and Vriinagottfi noxt,~tlicy must all die: my will is storn.” 

So they went first to Candakuiiiara ami said, “O prince, thy father 
desires to kill thee and go to heaven ; he has sent ns to seize thee.” 
“By whose instructions has he ordered me to be seized?” “By those of 
Khandahala.” “Does he wish to have me alone seized or others also 
with me?” “Others also with thee, for he desires to offer a sacrifice 
of the four kinds of victims.” He thought to himself, “He has 
no enmity against others, but he intends to put many to death in his 
enmity against me alone, because 1 prevent him from coiiimitting ixibbcry 
Vjy his unjust judgment ; it is my duty to obtain an interview with my 
father and gain from him the release of all the rest.” 8o he said to them, 
“Carry out iny father’s commands.” They took him to the palace yard 
and placed him by himself, and then they brought the other three ^ and 
when they had set them near they informed the king. Then he bade 
them bring his daughters and place them near the others: 

“Upaseni and Kukila, Mudita, Nand<^, each in turn, 

Tell the princesses of their doom, — they must all die: my will is stem.” 

Bo they went and brought them weeping and wailing, and placed 
them near their brothers. Then the king uttered a stanza to order that 
his wives should he seized : 

“Tell ViiayA, first of all my queens, Sunaiida, Kcsiiil, eacdi in turn, — 

With all their beauty and their charms, they must all die : my will is stern.” 

[135] Then they brought them also, loudly wailing, and placed them 

> The scholiast adds that these were the sons of Queen Gotamn, but perhaps 
Canda-Suriya is only one name; sec afterwards. Two princes are especially mentioned 
and identified at the final summary. 

2 Should it not be ‘four*? 
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near the princee. Then the king uttered a stanza ordering them to seize 
his four merchants: 

** PiiQiiamukha and Bhaddiya, Sihgala, Vaddha, etich in turn, 

Bear to my merchants my command, — they all must die : my will is stem.” 

The king's officers went and brought them. When the king’s sons 
and wives were brought the citizens uttered not a word ; but the merchants 
had a widely-spread kindred, and the whole city was troubled when they 
wero seized, and loudly protested against their being sacrificed, and went 
with their relatives into the king’s presence. Then the merchants sur- 
rounded by their kindred begged the king to spare their lives. Explaining 
this, the Master said : 

*'The merchants raised a bitter cry, surrounded by their sons and wives, 

* Leave but the topknot, shave our heads, — make us thy slaves, but spare 
our lives.”' 

Still however much they entreated, they could not find mercy. The king’s 
officers at last forced the rest to retire and dragged the merchants to stand 
near the princes. 

Then the king ordered the elephants and the other animals to be 
brought: 

** Bring hither all my elephants, of matchless might, and costly price, 

My best of horses and of mules, let them all he the sacrifice; 

[136] Mv bulls the leaders of the herd,— a noble offering they shall be ; 

And all the officiating i)riests shall have their gifts accoraingly. 

Make ready for the sacrifice against to-morrow's dawning light ; 

And bid too princes feast their fill, enjoying now their life’s last night.” 

The king’s father and mother were still living, so men went and told 
them of their son’s purposed offering. In consternation they took their 
hearts in their hands and went weeping before him, ** Is it true, O son, 
that thou purposest such ^^sacrifice ? ” 

The Teacher thus described it : 

“The mother left her royal home, ‘My son, what means this monstrous thing? 
Miuit thy four sons be put to death to swell thy cruel offering 

The king answered : 

“ When I lose Cauda I lose all ; but him and them will 1 resign. 

For by this costly sacrifice a heavenly dwelling will be mina” 

His mother said : 

“ To sacrifice thy sons, my child, can never lead to heaven’s bliss ; 

Give ear to no such lying words; the road to hell and night is this.” 

[137] Tcdce thou the well-proved royal road : let all thy wealth in alms be given. 
And hurt no living thing on earth — this is the certain path to heaven.” 

The king replied : 

“ I must obey mv teacher’s words, — my sons alas ! must all he slain, — 

Tis hard iiideea to jiart with them, but heaven’s the prize which I shall gain.” 
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So the mother went away, being unable to convince him by her words. 
Then the father heard the tidings and came to remonstrate. 

The Teacher describes what happened: 

“The father Vasavatti came: * Strange tidings fill my soul with fright! 
Must thy four sons be put to death to crown to the full thy monstrous rite ” 

The same dialogue is repeated [138] and the old king, unable to turn 
his son, goes away repeating as his parting woi'ds; 

“ Give all thou canst and never harm a living thing of thine own will ; 

And with thy sons as body-guard shield thou thy land from every ill.” 

Then Candakumara thought within himself, “All this sorrow has be- 
fallen so many people on my single account, I will entreat my father and so 
deliver them all from the pain of death ; so he thus spoke to his father : 

“Let us be Khaiidahala’s slaves, but spare our lives and do not kill. 

His horses and his elephants well watch in chains, if such his will. 

Jx!t us be Kharidah&la’s slaves, but spare our lives and do not kill. 

We’ll sweep his stables and his yards, and work in chains, if such his will. 

Give us as slaves to whom thou wilt, —we are as bondsmen in thy hands ; 
Or banish us from thy domains to beg our bread in foreign lands.” 

The king listened to his lamentations, and felt his heart broken ; and his 
eyes filled with tears, and he ordered them all to be set free : “ No one,’’ 
he said, “ shall kill my sons, I have no need of the world of the gods.” 

“These piteous pleadings for their lives do break my heart,— go set them free, 
Rcle«’ise the i)rinccs, let them go: no more of sacrifice for me.” 

On hearing the king’s words they set the whole multitude ut liberty, 
beginning with the princes and ending with the birds. Kbandahala [139] 
was busily engaged in the sacrificial pit, and a man said to him, “ You 
villain Kbandahala, the king has released the princes ; do you go and kill 
your own sons and offer a sacrifice with their throats’ blood.” “ What has 
the king been doing ? ” he cried, and he rushed in haste and said to him : 

“I warned thee that this sacrifice would prove a hard and toilsome one; 
Why interfere to stop the rite when it is all so well begun? 

They who give ofierings such as these go by a certain road to heaven ; 

Or those who heartily approve, seeing &e same by others given.” 

The blinded king, hearing the words of the incensed brahmin, and 
having his thoughts fixed on religion, ordered his sons to lie recaptured. 
Then Gandakum&ra reasoned with his father ; 

“Why did the brahmin at our birth utter vain blessings on our |Mith, 

When ’twa*' our fate that we should die innocent victims of thy wrath ? 

Why didst thou s^iare us while still babes, too young as yet to feel the blow ? 
We are to die to-day instead, now that the joys of youth we know. 

Think of us riding clothed in mail on horse or elephant to the fight, 

And then as victims butchered here in sacrifice— can this be right? 

In battle ’gainst a rebel chief or in a forest such as 1 

Are wont to serve : whom now thou slay’s! without a cause or reason why. 
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See the wild birds who build their nests and sing amidst the trees all day, 
They love their young and tend them well — and thou, would’st thou thy 
children slay i 

[140] Nor think thy treacherous brahmin friend will spare thy life when I 
am gone; 

Thy turn, O king, will follow next: 1 shall not i>erish all alone. 

Kings give these brahmins villages, choice cities are their api)anage. 

On every family they feed and gain a goodly heritage ; 

And ’tis those benefactors, sire, whom they most readily betray ; 

The brahmin order, take iny word, arc faithless and ingrate always.” 

[141] The king exclaimed, on hearing his son’s reproach : 

“Those piteous pleadings for their lives do himk my he«irt,— go set them free, 
Heleiise the princes and the rest, no more of savrificc for me.” 

Khaiidahala again rushed up as before and repeated his former expostu- 
lations ; and the prince again reasoned with his father : 

“ If they who sacrifice their sons arc, when tlicy die, all glorified, 

Then let the brahmin oflcr his: the king shall follow him as guide. 

If they wh<» sacrifice their sons go straight to heaven when they die, 

Why does the brahmin offer not himself and all his family ? 

Nay rather, they who otter up such victims all shall g*) to hell. 

And those who dare to approve the deed shall perish at the hist as well.” 

When the prince, as he uttered these words, found that he could not 
convince his father, ho turned to the multitude who surrounded the king 
and thus addressed them : 

[142] “ H<»w can the fathers, mothci’s, here stand silent, h)oking on, and lunie, 
Loving their children as they do, forbids the king to slay his son ? 

1 love the wclfaie <»f the king, T love to sec your hearts rejoice, 

And is there none among you found to utter one pretesting voice?” 

But not one B[)oke a word. Then the prince bade his wives go and 
implore the king to show'^^ity : 

“Go, noble ladies, with your prayers, implore the king, implore his priest. 
To 8|>are these guiltless sons of his, weil-proi’ed in battle’s sternest test ; 

Implore the king, implore the priest, to spai’e these sons \instained by crime, 
Whoso names are blazoned through the world, the glory of their land and 
time.” 

They went and implored him to show mercy ; Imt the king paid no 
regard. Then the prince feeling himself helpless began to lament : 

“O hiid I but been born from courts aloof. 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s i*oof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace, 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Then he exclaimed : 

“Go, all ve women in a hand, — low licfore Kliandahala fall. 

And tell him ye have wronged him not, that ye arc giiiltless one and all.” 

^ He then repeats the six stanzas **Let us be Khandahrda’s slaves,” d;c. from p. 73. 
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[143] These are the Teacher’s words: 

^‘Loudlv wails Sela when she sees her brothers sentenced bj the king, 

*My lather longs for heaven, they say, and this forsooth his ofiering.’” 

But the king paid no regard to her either. Then the prince’s son Vftsula, 
seeing his father’s grief, said, I will entreat my grandfather, I will make 
him grant me my father’s life,” and he fell at the king's feet and lamented. 
ITie Teacher thus described it : 

*‘Then V&sula with uncertain steps went this way, that way to the throne, 
spare our father, children we, — leave us not helpless and alone.’” 

The king heard his lament, and his heai't beih^* as it were cleft in twain, 
he embraced the boy with tears in his eyes and said to him, Be comforted, 
my child, I will give thy father up to thee,” and he uttered his orders : 

**Hcre is thy father, Vftsula; thy wonis o’erpower me, — he is free; 
llelease the princes, let them go, — no more of sacrihee for me.” 

Then again Khandahala rushed up with his old expostulations, [144] 
and again the king blindly yielded to his words and ordered his sons to be 
recaptured. 

Then Khandahala thought to himself, **Thi8 tender-hearted king now 
seizes his sous and now releases them : he will now aga'n release them 
through the wonis of his children; 1 will take him into the sacrificial 
]nt.” So he reiieated a verse to urge him to go thither: 

“ The sacriticc has licen [irepared, the costliest tmisures have lieen given : 

(fu forth, 0 king, to otter it, and claim the choicest joys of heaven.” 

When they took the Bodhisatta into the sacriticial pit the royal ladies 
went out in a bo<iy. 

The Teacher has described it : 

“ Prince Chanda’s seven hundred queens, nidiant in all their youthf\il bloom, 
AVith hair dishevelled, weeping eyes, followed the hero to his doom ; 

And other lailies joiiusi the train like licings from heaven’s tirmanient, 
With hair dishevclleil, weeping eyes, following the heiv as he went.” 

Then they all raised their lamentations : 

“ With earrings, aloes, stindal-wood, in KasI silk of costly price, 

Sec i.'anda, Suriya^ yonder led iw victims to the siwritice. . 

Piercing their mother’s hcjvrt with woe, Hlliiig the citizens with gloom, 

See Cauda, Suriya yonder led as victims to their cruel diNun. 

Biithed and |)erfumed with richest scents and with white rol<es ul' KasI divat. 
See Canda, Suriya yonder led as victims at the king’s behest. 

[146] They who once rode on elephants, a gallant sight for every eye, 

Our Cauda, Suriya yonder sec, toiling along on finit to die. 

They who in chariots wont to ride, or mules, or hor-nes gold-bcdight, 

Our Canda, Suriy.i* yinidcr sec, ti>iliiig on foot to die ere night.” 

^ It is curious to observe that the prose throughout has only one prince, hut the 
vei*8es seem to have two. 
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While the queens were thus lamenting, the officera carried the Bodhisatta 
out of the city. The whole city went out with him in great agitation. But 
HH the vast multitude went out, the gates were not wide enough to give 
them room ; and the brahmin apprehensl . <1 of what might happen, ordered 
the gates to be stopped up. The multitude wera thus unable to hud an 
outlet; but there was a garden near the inner gate, and they gathered 
there and lamented the prince’s fate with a loud cry ; and at the sound a 
great concourse of birds gathered in the sky. The citizens raised a general 
wailing and thus addressed the birds : 

** Birds, would ye feast on flesh? then fly to Pupphavatl’s eastern gate, 
There the mad king is oftering up his four brave sons in blinded hate. 

Birds, would ye feast on flesh ? then fly U) Pupphavatrs e^istern gate. 
There the mad king is offering up four daughters in his blinded hate^” 

[146] Thus did the multitude lament in the garden. Then they went to 
the Bodhisatta’s house, going round it in solemn procession and uttering 
their lamentations tis they gazed on the; (}ueens’ apartments, the towers and 
gardens, [147] the groves and lakes, and the elephants’ stables': 

** Villages uninhabited turn to a foiest solitude ; 

So will our capital lie waste, if once our princes shed their blood.” 

[148] Unable to find a way out of the city, they wandered about lamenting 
within its walls. 

In the meantime the Bodhisatta was led to the sacrificial pit. Then 
his mother, Queen Gotami, threw herself prostrate at the king's feet, begging 
with tears and cries that he would spare her son’s life : 

**1 shall go crazy in my grief, covered with dust, undone, forlorn, 

If my son Canda^ has to die, my bi-eath will choke me iis I mourn.” 

When she got no answer fi-om the king, she embraced the prince’s four 
wives and said to them,' My son must have gone away fi-oni you in dis- 
pleasure, why do you not ^rsuade him to turn back ? ” 

**Whv do you not talk lovingly each to the other as ye stand. 

And dance around him cheerfully, clasping each other hand in hand, 

Until his melancholy flies and leaves him cured at your coinnuiiid, 

For who can dance, indeed, like you, although they search tiirough all the laud V' 

Then seeing nothing else that could be done she ceased to lament with 
the royal ladies and began to curse Khandabala: 

“Now may thy mother, cruel priest, feel all the bitter aeoiiy 
Which tears my heart when I behold my precious Canda led to die^. 

* Six stanzas are omitted here about the four queens, householders, elephants, 
horses, bulls, and the complete sacrifice of lour kinds of victims. See Morris, Pali 
Text fi. Jonrn. 1864, p. 80. 

Some 15 stanzas arc here omitted, as they only repeat what has been said before. 
3 This verse is repeated with the name Suriya instead of Canda. 

* Cp. IV. 285>-. 
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[1491 Now may thy wife, 0 cruel priest, feel all the bitter agony 
Which tears my soul when 1 behold my precious Suriya Im to die ; 

May she see sons and husband slain, for thou, O cruel priest, to-day 
The pride and glory of the world, those guiltless lion-hearts wouldst slay.” 


Then the Bodhisatta entraated his father in the sacrificial pit* : 



0 .slay us not thus recklessly, though given in answer unto prayer, 
Nor offer us a .sacrifice in spite of all our mother’s care.” 


When he received no reply from his father, he fell lamenting at his 
mother’s feet : 


Tenderly hast thou nui*sed thy son, hard i.s the lot which falls to thee ; 

I bow before thy sacred feet : all blessings on my father be. 

Give me thjr feet to kiss once more, embrace me, mother, ere we part, 
*Tis a long journey which I go, a bitter sorrow to thy heart.” 

[151] Then his mother uttered her stanzas of wailing: 

** Bind on your head, my darling son, a diadem of lotus leaves. 

With campak flowers, — .such comnal tby manly beauty well receive.s. 

For the last time anoint thyself with all those unguents rich and rare 
Which in old days before the king in court festivities thou didst wear. 

For the last time put on, my boy, bright KftsI silk in fine array, 

An<l wear the jewels and the pearls which thou shouldst wear on gala day.” 

Then his chief queen, named Canda, fell at his feet and bitterly lamented : 

** Thi.s loni of land.s, this .sovereign king, whose will in all his realm is done. 
Sole heir of all lii.s cowntry’.s wealth, has no affection for his son.” 

When the king heard her he replied : 

“ My SOILS are dear, myself is dear, and ye, my qneens, are dear os well ; 

I sacrifice my son, lwcau.se I wish to go to heaven, n<>t hell.” 

[152] Canda exclai med : 

‘‘0 king, in mercy slay me tii*st, nor let the anguish i‘cnd my lictirt, 

Thy boy is garlandecf for both, he is complete in every part. 

Slay us together on the pile, and let me go where Canda goes : 

Infinite merit will be thine, two souls will rise t<i heaven’s rcfK>se.” 

The king iiuswered : 

** Wish not for death before its time; mllant brothers-in-law hast thou; 
They will console thee, large-eyed one, for the dear prince thou losest now.” 

Then she beat her breast with her hands, and threatened to drink 
|)oison, and at length she burst into loud lamentations : 

**No friends or counsellors surround this king, 

Who dare to warn him not to do this thing, 


* 1 omit the eight lines repeated from p. 74. 
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He has no faithful ministera, not one^ 

Who dares persuade him not to slay his son. 


[1531 His other sons wear all their bravery, 
Ijet them be offered and set Canda free. 


Cut me in pieces, offer me,-— but spare niy eldest son, my knight, 
Him whom the world doth reverence, the lion-hcjirted in the tight.*’ 


Having thus mourned out her soul and found no comfort, she went 
np to the Bodhisatta and stood weeping by his side, until he said to her, 
O Canda, during my lifetime many various pearls and gems have Wen 
given by me to thee in times of social unbending ; now to-daiy T give thee 
this last ornament from my body ; pray accept it.” 

Canda burst into tears, uttering the following stanzas: 

^^His shoulders once were bright with flowers, which hung down as his 
tliadem, — 

To-dav the cruel sharii bright swoi*d spieads its dark shallow over 
them. 

Soon will the sword come sweeping down that guiltless royal 

neck, — 

Ah ! iron bands miLst bind my heart —or else what couUi it do but 
break? 

[154] With aloes and with sandal decked, wearing rich silks and many a ring, 

do, Canda-Suriya, to the pile, Wtitting offering for the king. 

With aloes and with sandal-wood, with silken robes anil gems of price, 

do, Canda-Suriya, to the pile, the great king’s woithy s^icrifii'c. 

Hathed for the offering, waiting there in silk and gcin.s the imiteniling 
blow, 

do, Caniii-Suriya, to the pile, filling the people’s hearts with woe.” 


While she thus lamented, all the preparations were completed in the 
sacrificial pit. They brought the prince and placed him in his projier 
(KMition with his neck b^t forward. Khandabahi held the golden bowl 
close and took the sword and stood up, saying, ** 1 will cut his neck.” 
When the queen Canda saw this, she said to herself, 1 have no other 
refuge, I will bless my lord with all my power of truth,” and she clasped 
her hands, and, walking amidst the assembly, performed a solemn assevera- 
tion of truth. 

The Teacher thus described it : 

*«When all is ready for the rite and Canda sits and waits the blow, 

The daughter of the Panc&l king went through the assembly, high and 
low: 

*A8 tnily as the brahmin here works a vile purjx>se by his guile. 

So may 1 gain my dear-loved lord restored me in a little while. 

May all the spirits in this place — ^ghosts, goblins, fsiries— hear my word, 
Do my commission loyally and reunite me to my lord 

[156] Oh all yo gods who fill this place, lo! prostrate at your feet I fall. 
Protect me in my helplessness, hear me in mercy as 1 call.’” 
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Sakka, the king of the gods, having heard her ciy^ and aeen what 
had happened, took a blazing maaa of iron and frightened the king, and 
dispersed the assembly. 

The Teacher has described the scene: 

“A heavenly being heard the cry and came to earth to help the right, 
Whirling a blazing iron mass, filling the tyrant’s heart with fright, 

*' Know me, 0 tyrant, who 1 am ; mark well the weapon which I wield, 
Harm not thy guiltless oldest son, the lion of the battlefield. 

Where has earth seen a crime like this,— thy sons, their wives, to slaughter 
given. 

With all thy noblest citizens, worthy to fill my highest heaven?’ 

The tymnt and his minister then set the guiltleas victims free, 

And all the crowd seized sticks and stones, and in a fit of frenzied glee 
Made KhanclahAla there and then |)ay forfeit for his cruelty.” 

[156] W hen they had killed the minister, the great crowd sought to put 
the king himself to death ; but Sakka embraced him and would not allow 
them to kill him. The multitude decided that tliey would sparo his life, 
“but we will not give him rule or dwelling in thi.s city, — we will make 
him an outcast and appoint his dwelling outside this city.” So they 
stripped him of his royal garments and made him wear a yellow dress, 
and put a yellow cloth on his head, and having made him Ain outcast sent 
him away to an outcast-settlement. And all who had helped in any way 
ill the sacrifice or approved of it went to hell as their portion. 

I'lte Teacher uttered this stanza : 

“All who h.'ul done so vile a deed passed straight to hell, — none could attain 
An afterbirth in any heaven, who Ixire the trace of such a stain.” 

The great multitude, having causeil the two monsters of wickedness 
to be removed out of sight, brought the materials for the coronation and 
anointed Prince Cauda as king. 

“ When all the captives were released, a vast assembly gathering 
With sfdemn jionip and festival anointed Canda to be king ; 

A vast assembly, gods and men, waved cloths and flags and sang his praise, 
Starting a new and happy reign of plenty, peace and halcyon days. 

Men, women, gods and goddesses joined in one great festivity, 

Comfort and (leace filled every home and every captive was set free.” 

[157] The Bodhisatta caused all his father’s wants to be attended to, 
but he was not allowed to enter within the city ; and when all hb allow- 
ance was spent, he used to go up to the Bodhisatta, when the latter went 
to join in the amusements of the public gardens or other public spectacles. 
At these times he did not use to join his hands to salute his son, for 
he said to himself, “ 1 am the true king,” but he addressed him, “ Live 


* 1 read tatsii. 
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long, O Master ” ; and when he was asked what he wanted, he mentioned 
it, and the Bodhisatta ordered the sum to be given to him. 


When the Master hod ended his discourse, he added, “ Brethren, this is not 
the first time that Devadatta has sought to kill manv ^I'sons on my sole 
account ; he did the same before.'’ Then he identified the Birtli : **At that 
time Devadatta was Khandah&la, MahAm&y& was Queen GotamA, RAhula’s 
mother was CandA, RAhula was VAsula, Uppalavan^A was SelA, Kassapa of tlie 
VAma family was Sara, MogcntllAiia was Candasena, Sariputta was Prince Suriya 
and I myself was Candarflj^ 


No. 543. 

bhCbidatta-jAtaka. 


Whatever jeweU there may be,** etc. This storv the Master told, while 
dwelling at SAvatthi. about some lay-brethren who Kept the fast-davs. On a 
fast-day, it is said, they rose early in the morning, took upon them the fasting 
vows, gave alms, and after their meal took perfumes and garlands in their hands 
and went to Jetavana, and at the time of hearing the Law seated themsclve.s on 
one side. The Master, coming to the Hall of Tnith, having sat down in the 
adorned Buddha-seat, looked upon the assembly of the brethren. [lAB] Now the 
TathAgatas like to converse with those among the brethren or others, in reference 
to whom a religious discourse takes its rise ; therefore on the present tx^casion, 
as he knew that a religious discourse concerning fonner teiichers would arise in 
connection with these lay-brethren, while he was conversing with them, he a.sked 
them, **0 lay-brethren, do you keen the fast-day?” On their replying in the 
affirmative, he said, “ It is right ana well done of you, 0 lay-brethren ; but yet 
it is no matter for wonder that you who have a Buddha teiwher like me should 
keep the fast-day, — sages of >ifd who were without any teacher forsook gieat 
glory and kept the fast-day.” And so saying, he told at their raquest an old 
legend of the past. 


I. 

Once upon a time, Brahmadatta, when he was reigning in Benares, 
had made his son viceroy ; but when he saw his great glory, he became 
auspioious lest he should also seize the kingdom. So he said to him, ** Do 
you depart hence and dwell for the present where you please, and at my 
death take the hereditary kingdom.” The prince complied, and after 
saluting his father, went out and proceeding to the Yamuna built a hut of 
leaves between the river and the sea and dwelt there, living on roots and 
fruits. Now at that time a young NAga female in the NAga-world beneath 
the ocean who had lost her husband, and on account of her carnal imssions 
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when she saw the happiness of the other N&gas who had husbands living 
she had left the N&ga-world, was wandering by the seashore, when she 
observed the prince’s footrprints, and following the track saw the hut 
of leaves. Now the prince happened to be away, having gone out in 
search of various kinds of fruit. She entered into the hut, aiid as she 
saw the wooden bedstead and the rest of the furniture she thought to 
herself, *‘This is the dwelling-place of some ascetic, I will prove him, 
whether he is an ascetic from faith or not. If he is an ascetic from faith 
and bent upon self-abnegation he will not accept my adorned bed ; but if 
he is at heart a lover of pleasure and not an ascetic from faith he will lie 
down on my bed ; then 1 will take him and make him my husband and 
dwell here.” So she went back to the N&ga- world and collected divine 
(lowers and perfumes and prepared a bed of (lowers, and having made an 
otfering of (lowers and scattered perfumed powder about and adorned the 
hut, she departed to the abode of the Nagas. When the prince returned 
at evening time and entered the hut, and saw what she had done, he said. 
Who has prepared this bed?” And when he ate the various fruits, 
he exclaimed, ^*Oh these sweet-scented (lowers, this bed has been pleasantly 
arranged,” and being filled with pleasure as he was not a true ascetic at 
heart, he lay down on the couch of flowers and fell fast asleep. The next 
day he rose at sunrise and went off to collect fruits, without sweeping his 
hut of leaves. At that moment the female Naga came up and seeing the 
withered flowers knew at once, ” This man is a lover of pleasure and not 
an ascetic from faith, I shall be able to capture him ” ; so she took away 
the old flowers and brought others and spread a fresh bed and adorned the 
hut of leaves and strewed flowers etc. in the covered walk and then 
returned to the Naga-world. He rested that night also on that bed of 
flow-ers and the next day he thought to himself, “Who can it be that 
adorns this hut ? ” So he did not go out to gather fruits, but remained 
concealed not far from the hut. The Naga woman, having collected 
perfumes and flowers, came along the path to the hermitage. The prince, 
having beheld the Naga in all her great beauty, at once fell in love with 
her, and, without letting himself be seen, entered the hut as she was 
preparing the couch and asked her who she was. “ My lord, I am a NSga 
woman.” “Hast thou a husband or not?” “I am a widow without a 
husband ; and where dost thou dwell 1” “1 am Brahmadattakumara, the 

son of the king of Benares; but why dost thou wander about, leaving the 
abode of the N&gasi” “ My lord, as I beheld the happiness of the other 
Nfiga women who had husbands I became discontented on account of 
carnal passion and I came away and go wandering about, seeking for a 
husband.” “I also am not an ascetic from faith, but 1 have come to 
dwell here because my father drove me away ; vex not thyself, I wUl be 
thy husband and we will dwell here in concord.” She at once consented ; 
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and from that time they lived harmoniously together there. By her magic 
power she made a costly house and brought a costly couch and spread a 
bed. Thenceforth he ate no roots or fruits but feasted on divine meat and 
drink. After a while she conceived and brought forth a son whom they 
called S&gara-Brahmadatta. [160] When the child was able to walk, she 
brought forth a daughter, and as she was bom on the seashore they called 
her Samuddaja. Now a forester who lived in Benares came to that place, 
and on giving him greeting recognised the prince, and after he had stayed 
there a few days, he said, ** My lord, I will tell the king’s family that you 
are dwelling here,” and he accordingly departed and went to the city. 
Now just then the king died, and after the ministers had buried him they 
met together on the seventh day, and they deliberated together, 
kingdom without a king cannot stand ; we know not where the prince 
dwells nor whether he is alive or dead, — we will send forth the festal car 
and so get a king.” At that time the forester came to the city, and having 
heard the news went to the ministeiw and told them that before he came 
thei*e he had been staying three or four days near the prince. The ministers 
paid him resi^ect and went there under his guidance, and after a friendly 
greeting told the prince that the king was dead and asked him to assume 
the kingdom. He thought to himself, '*1 will learn what the Naga woman 
thinks ” ; so he went to her and said, Lady, my father is dead and his 
ministers have come to raise the royal umbrella over me ; let us go and 
we will both reign in Benares which is twelve yojanas in extent, and you 
shall be the chief among the sixteen thousand queens.” **My lord, I 
cannot go.” “Whyl” “We possess deadly poison and we arc easily 
displeased for a trifling matter ; and the anger of a co-wife is a serious 
thing ; if 1 see or hear anything and cast an angry glance thereon, it will 
be instantly scattered like a handful of chaff ; therefom 1 cannot go.” The 
prince asked her again the next day ; and then she said to him, “ I myself 
will on no account go, but these my sons are not young Nagas ; as tliey 
are your children they are of the race of men ; if you love me watch over 
them. But as they are of a watery nature and therefore delicate, they 
would die if they went by the i*oad and bore the burden of the wind and 
sunshine ; so I will hollow out a boat and fill it with water, and you shall 
let them play in the water and when you have brought them to the city 
[161] you shall have a lake prepared in the precincts of the palace \ in 
this way they will not suffer.” With these words, having saluted the 
prince and walked round him respectfully, she embraced her sons and 
folded them between her breasts and kissed their heads, and entrusted 
them to him, and with many teal's and sobs at once vanished and departed 
to the Naga-world. The prince also, overcome with sorrow, his eyes filled 
with tears, went out of the house, and, after wiping his eyes, proceeded to 
the ministers, who at once besprinkled him and said, **Sire, let us go to 
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our city.’* He commanded Uiem to hollow out a ship and put it on a cart 
and fill it with water. Strew ail sortH of flowers of various colours and 
scents on the surface of the water, for niy sons have a watery nature and 
they will go along joyfully playing there”; and the ministers did so. 
When the king came to Bcnare.s he entered the city which was all adorned, 
and he seated himself on the terrace, surrounded by sixteen thousand 
dancing girls and his ministers and other officers ; and having held a great 
drinking feast for seven days, he caused a lake to be prepared for his sons, 
where they 8|)orted continually. But one day when the water was let into 
the lake, a tortoise entered, and not seeing any way of exit it floated on 
the surface of the water ; and while the lads were playing about, it rose 
out of the water and putting out its head looked at them and then sank 
down in the water. When they saw it they were frightened and i-an to 
their father, and said to him, () father, a yakkha has frightened us in 
the lake.” The king ordered some iiieti to go and seize it, and they threw 
a net and caught the tortoise and shewed it to the king. When the princes 
saw it, they cned out, O father, it is a demon.** The king through love 
of his sons was angry with the tortoi.se, and ordered the attendants to 
punish it. Some said, ** It is an enemy to the king, it should be pounded 
to |>owder with a pestle and mortar,** others said, ” Let us cook it three 
times over and eat it,” others, Bake it upon hot coals,** others, ** It must 
he baked in a jar ** ; b\it one mini.ster who was afraid of the water, said, 
“It should be thrown into the whirlpool of the Yamunii, it will be utterly 
destroyed there, there is no punishment for it like that.** The tortoise, as 
he heard his words, [162] thrust out his head and said, “ Fri<md, what sin 
have I committed that you are di.scussing such a punishment for me? 
The other punishments I can bear, but this last is excessively cruel, do not 
even mention it.** When the king heard him, he said, “This is the one 
to carry into action,** h<» he ordered him to be thrown into the whirlpool of 
the Yamuna; there he found a current which led to the dwelling of the 
Nagas, and went by it to their place. Now at that time some young sons 
of the Naga king Dhatarattha* were sporting in that stream, and when 
they saw they cried, “Seize that slave.” The tortoise thought, “I have 
escaped from the hand of the king of Benares to fall into the hands of 
these iieixse N&gas; by what means shall I get away?’* Then he thought 
of a plan, and, making up a false story, he said to them, “ Why do you 
speak in this way who belong to the court of King Dhatai'attha ? I am a 
tortoise named Cittacuja, and 1 am come to Dhatarattha as a messenger 
from the king of Benares; our king has sent me as he wishes to 
give his daughter to King Dhatamttha, shew me to him,” and they well 
pleased took him, and going to the king related the whole matter. 
The king ordered them to bring him ; but being displeased when he 

> The Nags king. 
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saw him, he said, “Those who have such mean bodies cannot act as 
messengers.” The tortoise, when he heard this, replied by telling his own 
good qualities, “ Why should the king need messengers as tall as a palm 
tree ) a small body or a big l3ody is of no matter, — the real matter is the 
power to carry out the errand where you are sent Now our king, O 
monarch, has many messengers; men do his business on the dry land, 
birds in the air, and I in the water, for I am a favourite of the king’s 
named Cittacula and T have a particular post, do not scoff at me.’* Then 
King Dhatarattha asked him why he was sent by the king, and -he made 
answer, “ The king said to me that he had made friendship with all the 
kings of Jambudipa, and that he now wished to give his daughter 
Samuddaja in order to make friendship with the N&ga king Dhatarattha; 
with these words he sent me, and do you make no delay but send a 
company at once with me and name the day and receive the maiden.” 
Being highly pleased [163] the king paid him great honour and sent four 
Nftga youths with him, bidding them go and fix a day after hearing the 
king’s words, and then return, and they, having taken the tortoise with 
them, departed from the abode of the Nagas. The tortoise saw a lotus- 
pond between the Yamuna and Benares, and wishing to esca[>e by some 
device he said, “ O Naga youths, our king and his queen and son saw me 
coming out of the water as 1 went to the king’s palace, and they asked me 
to give them some lotuses and lotus roots ; I will gather some for them ; 
do you let me go here, and, if you do not see me, go forward to the king, — 
1 will meet you there.” They believed him and let him go, and he hid 
himself ; and the others, as they could not see him, thought that he must 
have gone on to the king, and so proceeded to the palace in the guise of 
young men. The king received them with honour and asked them from 
whence they had come. “Prom Dhatarattha, your majesty.” “Wherefore^” 
“O king, we are his messengers ; Dhatarattha asks after your health and 
he will give you whatever you desire ; and he asks you to give us your 
daughter Samuddaja as his queen.” To explain this they repeated the 
first stanza : 

“Whatever jewels there may be in Dhatarattha’s palace stored. 

They all are yours, his royal boon ; give us your daughter for our lord.” 

When the king heard it he replied in the second stanza : 

“Ne’er has a man been known to wed his daughter to a NAga king; 

Such match were utterly unfit, — how could we think of such a tmng?” 

The youths made answer, “ If an alliance with Dhatarattha seems so 
improper to you, then why did you send your attendant the tortoise 
Cittacuja to our king, offering to give your daughter Samuddi^&l [164] 
Since after sending such a message you now shew scorn to our king, we 
shall know how to deal with you as you deserve.” So saying they uttered 
two stanzas by way of threat : 
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Youaaerifioe your lifo, O king,— your throne and kingdom what are they ? 
Before a in his wrath all mortal glory fades away ; 

You a poor mortal atandina there, who, bj your vanity undone, 

Would look with acorn on Yamuna, king Varu^a'a imperial aon^” 

Then the king repeated two atanzaa : 

I do not scorn that king of yours, Dhatarattha of wide renown. 

Of many N&gaa ia he king, he wears by right a royal crown ; 

But great and noble though he be, sprung from Videha’s khattiya lino, 

My ofaughter ia of purer blood,— let him not dream of child of mine/ 

Although the N&ga youths wished to kill him on the spot by the blast 
of their breath, yet they reflected that as they had been sent to fix the 
marriage day it would not be right to go away and leave the man 
dead; so they vanished at once out of sight, saying, ‘*we will depart and 
tell the king/’ Their king asked them whether they had brought the 
pdnceas. They being angry replied, “O king, why dost thou send us 
about hither and thither without cause % If thou wiahest to kill us, then 
slay 118 here at once. [165] He reviles and defames thee, and sets his 
daughter on a pinnacle in his pride of birth,” — in this way repeating 
things said and unsaid, they roused the king’s wrath. He ordei'ed them 
to assemble his army, saying : 

**A8satara8 and Kambalas*, — summon the Nfteas one and all; 

Towards Benares let them flock, but do no hai*m to great or small.” 

Then the N&gas answered, **lf no man is to be harmed, then what 
shall we do, if we go there ? ” He uttered two stanzas to tell them what 
they were to do and what he himself would do ; 

**Over the tanks and palaces, the public roads and toi>s of trees. 

Over the gateways twined in wreatns let them hang dangling in the breeze ; 

While with white body and white hoods I will the city all invest, 

And drawing close my lines of siege with terror fill each K&si breast.” 

The N&gas did so. [166] The Teacher thus described what happened : 

“Seeing the snakes on every side, the women throng, a trembling crowd, 
And as the monsters swell their hoods in fear they ^riok and wail aloud ; 

Benares city prostrate lay before these wild invading bands. 

Raising their arms all beg^ and prayed, *Give him the daughter he demands.’” 

While the king lay in bed he heard the wailing of his own wives and 
those of the citizens, and being afraid of death from the threats of the fbur 
youths, he thrice exclaimed, “I will give to Dhatamttha my daughter 
Samuddajft”; and all the N&ga kings; when they heard it, retired for the 
distance of a league, and, fixing their camp there, built a very city of the 
gods and despatched a oomplimentary present, saying, “Let him send his 

^ Varupa is called a Nigs rftjs in Lolita Vistara, p. 349, 18. These lines seem to 
be a quotation from another poem. 
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daughter as he sajs.” [167] The king, having received the proffered 
present, dismissed those who brought it, saying, ‘‘Do you depart, I will 
send my daughter by the hands of my ministers.” Then he sent for his 
daughter and, taking her upon the terrace, he opened a window and said 
to her, “ Daughter, behold this adorned city ; they say that you are to be 
the chief queen of a king there, — the city is not far oflT, you can come back 
when you feel a home-longing, — but you must go there now.” Then he 
made the attendants wash her head and adorn her with all kinds of 
ornaments and set her in a covei^l carriage and sent her off in the care 
of his ministers. The Naga kings came to meet her and paid her great 
honour. The ministers entered the city and gave her up and returned 
with much wealth. The princess was taken up into the palace and made 
to lie on a divinely decked bed; and the young Naga women, assuming 
humpbacked and other deformed appearances, waited on her as if they 
were human attendants. As soon as she lay down on the heavenly bed 
she felt a divinely soft touch and fell asleep. Dhatarattha, having received 
her, vanished instantly with all his host and appeared in the world of the 
Nagas. When the princess awoke and saw the adorned heavenly bed and 
the golden and jewelled palaces, etc., and the gardens and tanks and the 
Naga-world, itself like an adorned city of the gods, she asked the hump- 
backed and other female attendants, “This city is magnificently adorned, 
it is not like our city; whose is itt” “O lady, it belongs to your lord, — 
it is not those of scanty merits who win such glory as this, — you have 
obtained it by reason of your great merits.” Then Dhatarattha ordered 
the drums to be carried about the Naga city, which was five hundred 
yojanas in extent, with a proclamation that whoever betrayed any signs of 
his snake-nature to Samuddaja should be punished; therefore not one 
dared to appear as a snake ',bef ore her. So she lived affectionately and 
harmoniously with him under tKe idea that it was a world of men'. 


II. 

In courae of time Dhatarattha’s queen conceived and brought forth a 
son, and from his fair ap|>earance they named him Sudassana ; then 
again she bore a second whom they called Datta, [168] — now he was a 
Bodhisatta. Then she bore another whom they called Subhaga, and a 
fourth whom they called Arittha. Yet even though she had borne these 
four sons, she knew not that it was the world of the Nlq^as. But one 
day they said to Arittha, “Your mother is a woman, not a Naga.” 
Ariuha said to himself, “ I will ]>rove her,” so one day while drinking his 
mother’s breast, he assumed a serpent’s form and struck the back of her 

‘ [' Nusara-khanilaiii uitthitani.*] 
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foot with his tail. When she saw his serpent-form she uttered a great 
cry in her terror and threw him on the ground, and struck his eye with 
her nail so that the blood poured foi*th. The king, hearing her cry, asked 
why she screamed, and when he learned what Arittha had done, he came 
up, with thi'eats, Seise the slave and put him to death.” The princess, 
knowing his passionate nature, exclaimed in her love for her son, My 
lord, I struck my son’s eye, foi'give him.*’ The king, when she said this, 
replied, ** What can I dol ” and forgave him. That very day she learned 
that it was the dwelling of the Nagas, and thenceforth Arittha was always 
called Kauarittha (or one-eyed Arittha). 

Now the four princes grew up to years of discretion. Then their 
father gave them each a kingdom a hundred yujanas square ; they 
jKissessed gi'eat glory, and each was attended by sixteen thousand Naga 
maidena Now their father’s kingdom was only a hundred yojanas square, 
and the three sons went every montli to visit their parents. But the 
Bodhisatta went every fortnight, and he used to propound some question 
whicli had arisen in tlie Naga realm and then go with his father to visit 
the great king VirupakkhaS when he would discuss the question with 
him. Now one day when Virupakkha had gone with the Naga assembly 
to the world of the gods, and were sitting there waiting upon Sakka, a 
question arose among the gods and none could answer it, but the Great 
Being who was seated on a noble throne answered it. Then the king of 
the gods honoured him with divine flowers and fruits, and addressed 
him, ** O Datta, thou art endued with a wisdom as broad as the earth ; 
henceforth be thou called Bhuridatta,” and he gave him this name. 

[169] From that time forth he used to go to pay his homage to Sakka, 
and when ho saw the exceedingly delightful splendour of his court with 
its heavenly nymphs he longed for the heavenly world, ** What have 1 to 
do with this frog-eating snake-nature ? I will return to the snake-world 
and keep the fast and follow the observances by which one may be born 
among the gods.” With these thoughts he asked his parents on bis return 
to the abode of the snakes, my father and mother, I will keep the 
last.” ** By all means, O son, keep it ; but when you keep it do not go 
outside, but keep it within this one empty palace in the Naga realm, for 
there is great fear of the Nagas outside.” He consented ; so he kept the 
fast only in the parks and gardens of the empty palace. But the snake 
maidens kept waiting on him with' their musical instruments, and he 
thought to himself, ** If 1 dwell here my observance of the fast will never 
come to its completion, — 1 will go to the haunts of men and keep the fast 
there.” So in his fear of being hindered he said to his wife, without 
telling it to his parents, ** Lady, if I go to the haunts of men there is a 
banyan tree on the bank of the YamunA, — I will fold up my body in the 

‘ 1 read this by coojeoturs for Virukkba. 
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top of an ant-hill near bj and undertake the fast with its four divisionB\ 
and I will lie down there and observe the fast ; and when 1 have lain 
there all night and kept the fast let ten of your women come every time 
at dawn with musical instruments in their hands, and after decking me 
with perfumes and flowers let them conduct me back with song and dance to 
the abode of the Nagas.** With these words he went and folded his body 
on the top of an ant-hill, and saying aloud, Let who will take niy skin 
or muscles or bones or blood,” he undertook the fast with its four divisions 
and lay down, after assuming a body which only consisted of a head and 
a tail, and kept the fast. At daybreak the N&ga girls came, and having 
done as they were ordered, conducted him to the Nftga abode ; and while 
he observed the fast in this fashion, [170] a long period of time elapsed^ 

III. 

Now at that time a Brahniin* who dwelt in a village near the gate of 
Benares used to go into the forest with his son Somadatta and set snares 
and nets and stakes and kill wild animals, and carrying the flesh on a 
pole sold it and so made a livelihood. One day he failed to catch even a 
young lizard, and he said to his son, If we go home empty-handed your 
mother will be angry, let us catch something at any rate”; so he went 
towards the ant-hill where the Bodhisatta was lying, and observing the 
footsteps of the deer who went down to the Yamuna to drink, he said, 
“My son, this is a haunt of deer, do you return and wait, while I will 
wound some deer that has come to drink”; so taking his bow he stood 
watching for deer at the foot of a tree. Now at evening time a deer came 
to drink, — he wounded it ; it did not however fall at once, but spurred on 
by the force of the arrow it fled with the blood flowing down, and the 
father and son pursuing it teethe spot where it fell took its flesh' and, 
going out 0 ^ the wood, reached that banyan as the sun set. “ It is a bad 
time, we cannot go on, we will stay here,” so saying they laid the flesh 
on one side and climbing the tree lay among the branches. The Brahmin 
woke at dawn, and was listening to hear the sound of the deer, when the 
Naga maidens came up and prepared the flowery couch for the Bodhisatta. 
He laid aside his snake’s body and assuming a divine body adorned with 
all kinds of ornaments sat on his flower-bed with all the glory of a Sakka. 

‘ [In I. 890 we read caturai\gammaniwgatam brahmaeariyavdtam vatim, which by 
the light of 11 . 190 ff. we may interpret '* free from jealousy, drunkenness, desire, and 
wrath.’* (But compare Nik, i. 77.) 1 do not find it however in connezion with 
the Uposatha vow ; although eight divisions of this are recognised in iv. 818*, trans. 
p. 2(X). The Catupoiatha JUtaka, No. 441, would have thrown light on this subject ; 
but its name only is mentioned in its proper place, a reference being given to another 
which has not been identified.] . * [• Uposatha-khandam nitthitam. *] 

* He is called later on Alambftyana, see p. 96. 
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The Nftga maidens honoured him with perfumes and garlands and played 
their heavenly instruments and performed their dance and song. When 
the Brahmin heard the sound he said, ** Who is thisf I will find out"; 
and he called to his son, but though he called he could not wake him. 
**Let him sleep on,” he said, *‘he is tired, I will go myself alone”; so he 
came down from the tree and approached, but the N&ga maidens when 
they saw him sank into the earth with all their instruments and departed 
to the abode of the Nagas, [171] and the Bodhisatta was left alone. The 
Brahmin, standing near, questioned him in these two stanzas : 

‘‘What youth is this, red-eyed, who here is seen, 

His shoulders broad with ample space between,— 

And what ten maidens these who guard him round 
Clad in fair robes, with golden bracelets bound I 

Who art thou 'midst this forest greene^, 

Bright like a fire just newly dremd with ghee ? 

Art thou a Sakka or a yakkha, say, 

Or some famed N&ga prince of potent sway?” 

When the Gi*eat Being heard him he thought, “ If I say that 1 am one 
of the Sakkas he will believe me, for he is a Brahmin ; but I must speak 
only the truth to-day,” so he thus declared his Naga birth ; 

“1 am a N&ga great in power, invincible with ix>isonous breath, 

A pros^ierous land with all its sons my angry bite could smite with death ; 

My mother is Samuddajft, Dhatarattha as sire I claim, 

Sudassan’s youngest brother I, and’ BhOridatta is my nama” 

But when the Great Being said this, he reflected, “This Brahmin is 
fierce and cruel, he may betray me to a snake-’Cliarmer, and so hinder my 
performance of the fast ; what if I were to take him to the Nftga kingdom 
and give him great honour there, and thus carry on my fast without a 
break?" So he said [172] to him, “O Brahmin, I will give thee ginsat 
honour, come to the pleasant home of the Nagas, let us go at once thither.” 
“My lord, I have a son, I will go if he comes too." Thq^ Bodhisatta 
replied, “Go, Brahmin, and fetch him,” and he thus described to him his 
own dwelling : 

“ Awful and dark is yonder lake, incessant storms its waters toss. 

That is my home : my subjects there all hear and none my bidding cross ; 

Plunge thou beneath the dark blue waves, — the peacocks and the herons 
call,~ 

Plunge and enjoy the bliss there stored for those who keep the precepts aU." 

The Brahmin went and told this to his son and brought him, and the 
Giwat Being took them both and went to the bank of the Yamuna, and, 
standing there, said ; 

“Fear not, O Brahmin with thy son,— follow my words and thou shalt live 
Honoured and happy in my home with all the pleasures I can give.” 

So saying the Great Being by his power brought the father and son to 
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the dwelling uf the NagaH, where they obtained a divine condition \ and 
he bestowed on them divine pros{)erity and gave to each ot* tliein four 
hundred Naga maidens, and great was the prosperity they enjoyed. The 
Bodhisatta continued to practise his fast diligently, and every fortnight 
he went to pay honour to his pai'ents and discoui-sed on the law; and then 
going to the Brahmin he inquired concerning his health, and said to him, 
'*Tell me anything that you want, enjoy yourself without discontent”; 
and, after giving a kindly greeting also to Sumadatta, he proceeded to his 
own home. The Brahmin, after dwelling a year in the Naga realm, 
through his lack of previous merit began to grow discontented [173] aii<l 
longed to return to the world of men ; the dwelling-place of the N^as 
seemed like a hell to him, the adorned palace like a prison, the Naga 
maidens with their ornaments like female yakkhas. He thought to him- 
self, ** I am discontented, T will learn what Somadatta thinks”; so he 
went to him and said, Art thou not discontented, iny son?” Why 
should I lie discontented 1 let us not feel any such feeling. Are you 
discontented, father?” “Yes, my son?” “Why so?” “Because I do 
not see your mother and your brothera and sistei's ; come, my son, let us 
go.” He answered that he would not go, but, being repeatedly entreated 
by his father, he at last consented. Tiie Brahmin i*eflected, “ I have won 
my son’s consent, but if I tell Bhuridatta that T am discontented, he will 
heap 11101*0 honour u[)on me, and I shall not be able to go. My object can 
only lie attained in one way. 1 will describe his prosperity and then ask 
him, *why do you leave all this glory and go to the world of men to 
practise the observance of the fast ?’ When he answers, * for the sake of 
obtaining heaven,’ I will tell him, *far more then should we do so, who 
have made our livelihood by .slaughtering living creatures. I too will go 
to the w'orld of tiieii, and see my kindred, and will then leave the world 
and follow the law of thp ascetics,’ and then he will let me depart.” 
Having thus determined, one <lay when the other came up to him and 
asked him whether he was discontented, he assured him that nothing was 
wanting that he could supply, and, without making any mention of his 
intended departure, at first he only described the other’s prosperity in the 
following stanxas : 

“Level the grtMiiid on every side, with Utijnt'it blos.som.s whitened o’er. 

Red with the cochineal inscct-swaiiiis, the brightest verdure for its Door, 

With sacred shrines in every wofai, and swan-filled lakes which charm the eye, 
While strewn the fallen lotus leaves ;is ivirjiets on the suriace lie, — 

The thunsaiid-cohunncd witli halls where heavenly maidens dance, 

Their columns all of jewels wrought, who.se angles in the sunshine glance ; — 

[174] Thou hast indeed a glorious home, won hy thy merits as thine own, 
^'nen all desiras arc gratified as Msai Jis c»u:h new wish is known 

Thou enviest not groat Sakka’s halls, — what arc his stateliest courts to thine? 
Thy iNiiacoB more glorious are and with more dazzling splendours shine.” 
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The Qreat Being replied, ** Say not so, Brahmin ; our glory compared 
to Sakka’s seems only as a mustard-seed beside Mount Meru, — we are not 
even equal to his attendants,” and he repeated a stanza: 

“ Oiur highest thoughts cannot conceive the imperial pomp round Sakka’s throne. 

Or the four Regents^ in his court, each in his own appointed zone.” 

When he heard him repeat his words ** this palace of yours is Sakka’s 
palace,” he said, have had this in iny mind, and it is through my 
desire to obtain Vejayanta^ that I practise the observance of the fast,” — 
then he repeated a stanza, describing his own earnest wish : 

long intensely for the home of the immortal saints on high, 
Therefore upon that ant-hill top I keep the fast unceasingly.” 

[175] The Brahmin, on hearing this, thought to himself, “ Now I 
have gained my opportunity,” and tilled with joy he repeated two stanzas, 
begging leave to depart : 

** I too sought deer when with my son into that forest glailc 1 sped ; 

The friends I left at home know not whether I am alive or de^ ; 

0 BhOridatta, let us go, thou glorious lord of K^si race. 

Let us depart and see once more our kindred in their native place.” 

The Bodhisatta answered : 

**’T!s my desire that you should dwell with us, and hera piuis liapiiv hoiii*s; 

Where in the upper world of men will you tind haunts of |)cace liko ours t 

But would you dwell awhile elsewhere and yet enjoy our pleasures still. 

Thou take ray leave, — go, .see your friends, and be as happy as you will.” 

And thinking to himself ** if he obtains this happiness through me he 
will be sure not to tell it to anyone else, — I will give him my jewel which 
grants all desires,” he gave him the jewel and said : 

** The bearar of this heavenly gem beholds his children and his farm ; 

Take it, O Brahmin, and U^ne, — its bearer never comes to harm.” 

The Brahmin replied : 

** 1 understand thy words too well, I am grown old as thou canst see, 

1 will adopt the ascetic life, what are life’s pleasures now to me ? ” 

The Bodhisatta said ; 

** If thou shouldst fail and break thy vow then seek life’s common joys once 
more. 

And come and tind me out again and 1 will give thee ample store.” 

[176] The Brahmin answered : 

“ 0 Bliaridatta, T accept with thanks the oiler thou hivst made ; 

Should the occasion come to me 1 will return to claim thy aid.’ 


> The four lokapalas. 
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The Great Being perceived that he had no desire to ainde there, so he 
commanded some young Nftgas to take him to the world of men. The 
Master thus described what happened: 

‘*Then BhOridatta gave commands to four of his young N&gas, *Go, 

Take ye this Brahmin in your chaige and lead him where he wants to go.’ 

The four attendants heard the words, — at once their lord’s command was 
done: 

They brought the Brahmin to the place and leaving him returned alone.” 

Then the Brahmin, as he went along, said to his son, “ Somadatta, we 
wounded a deer in this place and a boar in that,” and seeing a lake on the 
way he exclaimed, ** Somadatta, let us bathe”; so they both took off their 
divine ornaments and clothes, and wrapping them up in a bundle laid 
them on the bank and bathed. At that very moment the oinaments 
vanished and returned to the N&ga-world, and their former poor yellow 
clothes were wi*apped round their bodies, and their bows, arrows, and 
spears came back as they were before. “We are undone, father,” bewailed 
Somadatta ; but his father comfoi*ted him, “ Fear not ; as long as there 
are deer we shall make a livelihood by killing deer in the foi'est.” 
Somadatta’s mother heard of their coming, and having gone to meet them 
she brought them home and she satisfied them with food and drink. 
When the Brahmin had eaten and fallen asleep she asked her son, [177] 
** Where have you been all this time 1” “ O mother, we were carried by 

the N&ga king Bhflridatta to the great N&ga realm, and we have now 
come back, as we were discontented.” ‘‘Have you brought any jewels?” 
“None, mother.” “Why did he not give any to you?” “Mother, 
BhCLridatta gave to my father ' a jewel which grants all desires, but 
he would not accept it.” Wherefore?” “He is going, they say, 
to become an ascetic.” “ What, after leaving me so long with the burden 
of the children and dwelling in the Nftga realm, he is now going to 
become an ascetic ? ” so flying into a passion she struck his back with the 
spoon which she used for frying the rice and upbraided him, saying, 
“ Thou wicked Brahmin, why didst say that thou wast going to become an 
ascetic and so refuse the precious jewel, and why didst thou come here 
and not take the ascetic’s vow ? Depart from my house directly.” But 
he said to her, “ Good lady, be not angry, as long as there are deer in the 
forest I will support you and your children.” So the next day he went 
with bis son into the forast and followed there the same livelihood as 
before \ 


^ [* Vanappayesana-khandam niUhitaih.'} 
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IV. 

Now at that time a garula bird which dwelt in a nilk-cotton tree in 
Himavat in a region of the great southern ocean swept up the water with 
the wind of its wings, and swooping down on the Naga legion seized a 
Ngga king by the head ; but this was the period when the garulas did 
not know how to seize the Nagas, — they learned how in the Pandara 
J&taka'. So although he seized it by the head, without scattering the 
water, he carried it dangling to the summit of Himavat. A Brahmin, 
an old inhabitant of K&si, who was following the life of an anchorite 
in the region of Himavat, was dwelling in a hut of leaves which he 
had built, and there was a great banyan tree at the end of his covered 
walk, and he had made his abode by day at its root. The garula 
carried the Niga to the top of the banyan, and the Naga as it hung 
down in its effort to escape twined its tail i*ound a branch; The garu|a, 
being unaware of it^ flew up to heaven by dint of his great strength and 
carried up the banyan tree without its roots*. The bird then bore the 
Naga to the silk-cotton tree and struck it with his beak and split open its 
belly, and having eaten [178] the fat dropped the body into the middle of 
the sea. The banyan tree as it fell made a great noise, and the bird, 
wondering what noise it could be, looked down, and seeing the tree 
thought to himself, “ From whence did I carry that off?*’ and recognising 
that it was the banyan at the end of the anchorite’s covered walk, he 
considei*ed, *’This tree was of great service to him, — is an evil consequence 
following me or not? 1 will ask him and learn.” 8o he went to him in 
the guise of a young pupil ; now at that moment the ascetic was 
smoothing the earth down. So the king of the garujas, having sain ted 
him and sat down on one side, asked him, as if he were himself ignorant 
of the fact, what had once grown in that spot. He replied, A garula 
was cairying off a Ndga for his food, which twined its tail round a branch 
of a banyan tree in order to escape ; but the bird by its great strength 
made a spring upwards and flew off, and so the tree was torp up ; this is 
the place out of which it was tom.” ** What demerit accrued to the 
bii*d 1” '*If he did it not knowing what he did, it was only ignorance, 
not a sin.” “ What was the case with the Naga ? ” ** He did not seize 

the tree with an intent to hurt it^ therefore he also has no demerit.” The 
garula was pleased with the ascetic and said, ** My friend, 1 am that king 
of the garujas, and I am pleased with your explanation of my question. 
Now you live here in the forest and I know the Alaml>ayana spell of 

1 Ja/. 518, Vol. V. p. 48 (trans.). 

* [B^ tamAlo, ‘roots and all,* which suits the context better.] 
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priceless value. 1 will give it to you as my fee for your lesson, — be 
pleased to accept it.” ** I know enough about spells, — you can be going.” 
But he continued to press him and at last he persuaded him to accept it, 
so he gave him the spell and shewed him the simples and departed. 

Now at that time a |ioor Brahmin in Benares had got deeply into 
debt, and being pressed by his creditors he said to himself, “ Why should 
1 go on living here 1 T am sure it will be better to go into the forest and 
die.” So having gone from his home he went by successive journeys till 
he came to that hermitage. He entered it and pleased the ascetic by his 
diligent discharge of his duties. The ascetic said to himself, ‘‘This 
Brahmin is very helpful to me, I will give him the divine spell which the 
king of garu{a8 gave to me.” So he said to him, “ O Brahmin, I know the 
Alambayana spell, I will give it to you, do you take it.” The other 
replied, “Peace, good friend, I do not want any spell,” [179] but the 
other pressed him again and again and at last i>ersuaded him ; so he gave 
him the spell and shewed him the simples necessary for it and described 
the entire method of using it. 

The Brahmin said to himself, “I have gained a means of livelihood”; 
so after staying there a few days, he mode the excuse of an attack of 
rheumatism, and after begging the ascetic’s forgiveness he took his 
respectful leave of him and departed from the forest, and by successive 
stages reached the bank of the Yamuna, from whence he went along 
the high road repeating the spell. Now at that very time a thousand 
Naga youths who waited on Bburidatta were carrying that jewel 
which grants all desires. They had come out of the Naga-world and 
had stopped and placed it on a hillock of sand, and there, after playing 
all night in the water by its radiance, they had put on all their 
ornaments at the approach of morning, and, causing the jewel to con- 
tract its splendour*, had si^ down, guarding it. The Brahmin reached 
the 8|x>t while he was repeating liis charm, and they, on hearing the 
charm, seized with terror lest it should be the garula king, plunged into 
the earth without staying to take the jewel and fled to the N&ga-world. 
The Brahmin, when he saw the jewel, exclaimed, “ My spell has at once 
succeeded”; and he joyfully seized the jewel and went on his way. Now 
at that very time the outcast Brahmin was entenng the forest with his 
son Somadatta to kill deer, and when he saw the jewel on the other’s 
hand he said to his son, “ Is not this the jewel which BhUridatta gave to 
usi” “ Yes,” said his son, “ it is the very same.” “ Well, I will tell him 
its evil qualities and so deceive him and get the jewel for my own.” 
“ O father, yon did not keep the jewel before when Bl)uridatta gave it 
to you: this Brahmin will assuredly cheat you, — be silent about it” “Let 


* Or perhaps ** causing bringing its splendour amongst them.' 
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be, my non; you ahall see which can cheat heat, he or I/’ So he went to 
A lam bay ana and addressed him : 

** Where did you get that gem of yours, bringing good luck and fair to th’ eye ; 
But having certain signs and tnarks, which I can recognise it by?'' 

[ 180 ] Alambayana answered in the following stanza : 

“This inoniing as I walked along I saw the jewel where it lay, 

Its thousand red-eyed guards all fled and left it there to be iny prey." 

The outcast's son, wishing to cheat him, pi'oceeded in three stanzas to 
tell him the jewel's evil qualitie.s, desiring to secure it himself : 

“Carefully tended, honoui'ed well, and worn or stowed away with care, 

It brings its owner all good things, however large his wishes are ; 

But if he shew-s it disres^tect and wears or stows it heedlessly. 

Sore will he rue the flnding it, — 'twill only bring him misery. 

Do 3'ou have nought to do therewith, — ^3^)11 have no skill such ware to hold : 
Give it to me and tike instead a hiindml |>ounds of yellow gold." 

Then Alaniba3’ana s|ioke a stanza in I'eply : 

“ I will not sell this gem of mine, though cows or jewels offered be ; 

Its signs and marks I know full well, <and it shall ne’er be bought from me." 

[ 181 ] The Brahmin said : 

“If cows or jewels will not buy from you that jewel which you wear. 

What is the price you'll sell it for? come, a true answer let mo hear.” 

Alambayana answered : 

“ He who can tell me where to find the mighty N&ga in his pride, 

To him thi.s jewel will I give, fl^vshing its rays on every side.” 

The Brnbrain said : 

“Is this perchance the Garu) King, come in a Brahmin’s gui.se to-day. 
Seeking, while on the track for fesHi, to sei/c the Naga as his prey ?" 

Alambayana anawere<l : 

“ Xo bird-king I, —a garuj bin! ne'er came across the.se e3'es of mine, — 

1 am a Brahmin doctor, friend, and snakes and snake-bites are my line." 

The Brahmin said : 

“ What .special iM>wer do you possess, or have you learned some subtil skill 
Which give.s y<)u this immunity to handle snakes who.se fangs can kill?" 

He replied, thus describing his power : 

“The hermit Kosiya in the woo<l kept a long painful |>cnanc8 well. 

And at the end a Garitja revealed to him the Her[)cnt-spell. 

That holiest sage, who dwelt retire<l ui>oii a lonely mountain height, 

1 waited on with earnest zeal and served unwearied day and night ; 

And at the last to recomi>enso my years of faithful ministry 
My hlassod teiichcr did nweal the heavenly secret unto me. 

[ 18 : 2 ] Trusting in this all-|M)werfiil H|>ell, the fiercest snakes 1 do not fear ; 

I counteract their deadliest bites, I Alamb&yana the seer." 
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As he heard him, the outcast Brahmin thought to himself, **This 
Alambayana is ready to give the pearl of gems to anyone who shews him 
the Naga j I will shew him Bhuridatta and so secure the gem”; so he 
uttered this stanza as he consulted with his son : 

Let 118 secure this gem, my son ; come, Somadatta, let’s be (j^uick, 

Nor lose our luck as did the fooU who smashed his meal-dish with his stick.” 

Somadatta replied : 

All honour due he shewed to you, when you came in that stranger’s way ; 

And would you turn and rob him now, his kindly welcome to repay? 

If you want wealth, go seek for it from BhQridatta as before ; 

Ask him and he will gladly give all that your heart desires, and more.” 

The Brahmin said : 

“That which, by lucky fortune brought, in bowl or hand all ready lies. 

Eat it at once nor questions ask, lest thou shouldst lose the offered prize.” 

Somadatta replied : 

[183] “ Earth yawns for him, hell's fiercest fires await the traitor at the end. 

Or, with fell hunger gnawed, he pines a living death, who cheats his 
friend. 

Ask Bharidatta, — he will give, if you want wealth, the wished-for boon ; 

But if you sin, I fear the sin will find you out and that right soon.” 

The Brahmin said : 

“ But, through a costly sacrifice Brahmins may sin and yet be clean ; 

Great sacrifices we will bring and, so made pure, escajic the sin.” 

Somadatta said : 

“Cease your vile talk, I will not stay, — this very moment I depart, 

I will not go one step with you, this baseness rankling in your heart.” 

So saying, the wise youth, rejecting his father's counsel, exclaimed 
with a loud voice which stalled the deities in the neighbourhood, “ I will 
not go with such a sinner,” and fled away as his father stood looking on ; 
and, plunging into the recesses of Himavat, thera became an ascetic, and, 
having practised the Faculties and the Attainments and become perfected 
in mystic meditation, he was born in the Brahma world. The Teacher 
explained this In the following stanza: 

“The noble Somadatta thus rebuked his father where he stood. 

Startling the spirits of the place, and turned and hurried from the wood.” 

The outcast Brahmin thought to himself, ** Whither will Somadatta 
go except to his own home?” and when he saw that Alambayana was a 
little vexed, [184] he said to him, “ Do not mind, Alambayana, I will 
introduce you to BhQridatta.” So he took him and went to the place 
where the .snake king kept the fast-day ; and when he saw him lying on 


> Cf. Hitopad. IV., stoiy 8. 
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the top of the aiit-Lill with his hoods contracted he stood a little way off, 
and holding out his hand uttered two stanzas : 

** Seize this King-serpent where he lies and snatch forthwith that priceless gem, 
Which bright-red like a lady-bird glows on his head a diadem. 

On yonder ant-heap see ! he lies, stretched out without a thought of fear, — 
Spread like a heap of cotton there, — seize him before he knows you’re near.” 

The Gi-eat Being opened his eyes, and, seeing the outcast, he pondered, 
** 1 took this fellow to my Naga home and settled him in high prosperity, 
but he would not accept the jewel which I gave him, and now he is come 
hera with a snake-charmer. But if I were angry with him for his 
treachery, iny moral character would be injured. Now my first of all 
duties is to keep the fast-day in its four periods, — that must remain 
inviolate ; so whether Alambiiyana cut me in pieces or cook me or 6x 
me on a spit, 1 must at all events not be angry with him.” So closing his 
eyes and following the highest ideal of Resolution he placed his head 
between his hoods and lay perfectly motionless ^ 


V. 

Then the outcast Bmhmin exclaimed, Alambayana, do you seize 
this Naga and give me the gem.” Alambayana, being delighted at seeing 
the Naga, and not caring the least for the gem, threw it into his hand, 
saying, “Take it. Brahmin”; but the jewel slipped out of his hand, and as 
soon as it fell it went into the ground and was lost in the Naga-world. 
The Biulimin found himself bereft of the three things, the priceless gem, 
Bhuridatta’s friendship, and his son, and went off to his home, loudly 
lamenting, “ I have lost everything, I would not follow my son’s words.” 
But Alambayana, fl85] having first anointed his body with divine drugs 
and eaten a little and so fortified himself wuthin, uttered the divine spell, 
and, going up to the Bodhiaattii, seized him by the tail, and, holding him 
fast, opened his mouth and, having himself eaten a drug, spat into it. 
The pure-natured Naga king did not allow himself to feel any anger 
through fear of violating the moral precepts, and though he opened his 
eyes did not open them to the full After he had made the snake full of 
the magic drug, and, holding him by the tail with his head downwards, 
had shaken him and made him vomit the food he had swallowed, he 
stretched him out at full length on the ground. Then pressing him like 
a pillow with his hands he crushed his bones to pieces, and then, seizing 
his tail, pounded him as if he were beating cloth. The Great Being felt 
no anger even though he suffered such pain. 

^ [* Slla-khsndam nitthitaiii.’] 

^ Would their full gaze have made the offender blind? 
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The Teacher described this in the following stanza : 

“ dint of drugs of magic power and muttering spells with evil skill. 

He seized and held him without fear and made him subject to his will.*’ 

Having thus made the Great Being helpless, he prepared a basket of 
creepers and threw him into it ; at first his huge body would not go into 
it, but after kicking it with his heels he forced it to enter. Then, going 
to a certain village, he set the basket down in the middle of it and 
shouted aloud, **Let all come here who wish to see a snake dance” ; and 
all the villagers crowded round. Then he called to the Naga king to 
come out, and the Great Being reflected, It will be best for me to please 
the crowd and dance to-day ; perhaps he will gain plenty of money and in 
his content will let me go ; whatever he makes me do, I will do it.” So 
when Alambayana took him out of the basket and told him to swell out 
he assumed his full size; and so when he told him to become small or 
round or heaped up like a bank', or to assume one hood or two hoods or 
three or four or five or ten or twenty or any number up to a hundred, 
or to become high or low, or to make his body visible or invisible, or to 
become blue or yellow or red or white or pink, or to emit water, or to 
emit water and smoke, [186] he made himself assume all these various 
appearances as he was commanded and exhibited his dancing powers. 
No one who witnessed it could keep back his tears and the people brought 
gold coin, gold, garments, ornaments, and the like, so that he received a 
hundred thousand pieces in that village alone. 

Now at first, after he had captured the Great Being, he had intended 
to let him go when he had gained a thousand pieces ; but when he had 
made such a harvest, he said, “ I have gained all this money in one little 
village, — what a fortune 1 shall get in a city!” So, after settling his 
family there, he made a basket all covered with jewels, and having thrown 
the Great Being into it, heSnounted a luxurious carriage and started with 
a great train of attendants. He made him dance in every village and 
town which they passed, and at last they reached Benares. He gave the 
snake-king honey and fried grain, and killed frogs for him to eat; but 
he would not take the food, through fear of not being released from his 
captivity^; but even though ho did not take his food, the other made 
him shew his sports, and began with the four villages at the gates of the 
city, where he spent a month. Then on the fast-day of the fifteenth he 
announced to the king that he would that day exhibit the snake’s dancing 
powers before him. The king in consequence made a pi*oclamation by 
beat of drum and collected a large crowd, and tiers of scaffolding were 
erected in the courtyard of the palace*. 

1 B* vappito, from vappo7 [The text reads vippitoJ] 

^ Through the guilt which he would incur through eating. 

* [Kllana-khandam nitthitam.] 
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VI. 

But on the day when the Bodhisatta was seized by Alambana, the 
Great Being's mother saw in a dream that a black man with red eyes had 
cut off her arm with a sword and was carrying it away, streaming with 
blood. She sprang up in terror, but on feeling her right arm she recog- 
nised it to be only a dream. Then she considered in herself, have 
seen an evil frightful dream ; it portends some misfortune either to my 
four sons or to King Dhatarattha or to myself." But presently she fixed 
her thoughts especially on the Bodhisatta : ‘‘ Now all the others are 
dwelling in the Naga- world, but he has gone into the world of men 
resolved to keep the precepts and under a vow to observe the fast-day ; 
thei*efore I wonder whether some snake-charmer or garula is seizing him." 
So she thought of him more and more, and at last at the end of a fortnight 
she became quite dejected, saying, ** My son could not live a whole fort- 
night without me, — surely [1S7] some evil must have befallen him." 
After a month had passed there was no limit to the tears which flowed 
from her eyes in her distress, and she sat watching the road by which he 
would come back, continually saying, “Surely lie will now be coming 
home, — surely he will now be coming home." Then her eldest son- 
Sudassana came with a great retinue to pay a visit to his parents at the 
end of a month's absence, and having left his attendants outside he 
ascended the palace, and after saluting his mother stood on one side ; 
but she said nothing to him as she kept sorrowing for Bhfiridatta. He 
thought to himself, “Whenever I have returned before iny mother has 
always been pleased and given me a kind welcome, but to-day she is 
in deep distress; what can be the reason 1" So he asked her, saying: 

“ You see me come with all succoaH, my every wish has hit the mark ; 

And yet you shew no signs of joy, and your whole countenance is dark, — 
Dark as a lotus rudely plucked which droops and withers in the hand ; 

Is this the welcome which you give when 1 come back from foreign land?" 

Even at these words of his she still said nothing. Then Sudassana 
thought, “ Can she have been abused or slandered by someone ? " So ho 
uttered another stanza, questioning her : 

“ Has anyone upbraided you or aro you racked with secret pain. 

That thus your countenance is dark, e’en when you see me back again?" 

She replied as follows : 

“ I saw an evil dream, my son, a month agono this very day ; 

[188] There came a man who lopiied my arm as on my bed I sleeping lay, 
And carried ofi* the bleeding limb, — no tears of mine his hand could stay. 

Blank terror overpowers my heart, and since I saw that cruel siffht 
A moment’s peace or happiness I have not known by day or night.” 
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When she had said this she burst out lamenting, “ I cannot see any- 
where my darling son your youngest brother; some evil must have 
happened to him,” and she exclaimed : 

** He whom fair maidens in their bloom used to bo proud to wait upon, 
Their hair adorned with golden nets, — BhUridatta, — alas ! is gone ; 

He whom stout soldiers used to guard, with their drawn swords, a gallant train. 
Flashing like kanikftra flowers, — ahis ! I look for him in vain ! 

I must pursue your brother’s track and find whore ho has fixed to dwell, 
Fulfilling his ascetic vow, and learn myself if all be well” 

Having uttered these words she set out with his retinue as well as her own. 
Now Bhuridatta’s wives had not felt anxious when they did not find 
him on the top of the ant-hill, as they said that he was no doubt gone to 
his mother’s home ; but when they heai*d that she was coming weeping 
because she could nowhere see her son, they went to meet her and fell at 
her feet, making a loud lamentation, O lady, it is a month to-day since 
we last saw your son.” 

The Teacher described this as. follows : 

“The wives of Bhfiridatta there beheld his mother drawing nigh. 

And putting out their arms they wept with an exceeding bitter cry ; 

* Bharidatta, thy sou, went hence a month a^o, we know not where ; 
Whether he bo alive or dead we cannot tell in our despair.’” 

[189] The mother joined with her daughters-in-law in their lamenta- 
tions in the middle of the road and then went up with them into the 
palace, and there her grief burst forth as she looked on her son’s bed : 

“Like a lone bird whase brood is slain, when it beholds its empty nest, 

So sorrow, when 1 look in vain for Bharidatta, fills my breast. 

Deep in my heart my grief for him burns with a fierce and steady glow 
Just like the furnace which a smith carries where’er he is called to go.” 

As she thus wept, Bhuridatta’s house seemed to bo filled with one 
continuous sound like the ^llow i*oar of the ocean. No one could 
remain unmoved, and the whole dwelling was like a sal-forest smitten 
by the storm of doom’s-day. 

The Teacher thus described it: 

“ Like sM-trecs prostrate in a storm, their branches broken, roots untorn. 

So mother, wives, and children, lay in that lone dwelling-place forlorn.” 

Arittha and Subhaga also, the brothers, wlio had come to visit tlieir 
parents, heard the noise and entered Bhuridatta’s dwelling and tried to 
comfort their mother. 

The Teacher thus described it: 

“Arittha thou and Subhaga, eager to help and comfort, come, 

Heanng the sounds of wild lament which rose in Bharidatta’s home; 
‘Mother, be calm, thy wailings end, — this is the lot of all who live; 

They all must pass from birth to birth : change rules in all things,— do not 
grieve.’ ” 
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[190] Samuddajft' replied: 

My son, I know it but too well, this is the lot of all who live, 

But' now no common loss is mine, — left thus forlorn I can but grieve ; 

Verily if I see him not, my jewel and m;^ soul’s delight. 

My BhOridatta, I will end my wretched life this very night.” 

Her sons answered: 

** Mourn not, dear mother, still your mef, — we’ll bring our brother back ; 

Through the wide earth on every side we will pursue his track 

O’er hill and dale, through village, town and city, till he’s found,— 

Within ten days we promise you to bring him safe and sound.” 

Then Sudassana thought, *^lf we all three go in one direction there will 
be much delay : we must go to three different places, — one to the world 
of the gods, one to Himavat, and one to the world of men. But if 
Kan&rittha* goes to the land of men he will set that village or town on fire 
where he shall happen to see Bhuridatta, for he is cruel-natured, — it 
will not do to send him ” ; so he said to him, “ Do thou go to the world of 
the gods ; if the gods have carried him to their world in order to learn the 
law from him, then do thou bring him thence.”. But he said to Subhaga, 
** Do thou go to Himavat and search for Bhuridatta in the five rivers and 
come back.” But as he was resolving to go himself to the world of men, 
he reflected, If I go as a young man people will revile® me; I must 
go as an ascetic, for ascetics arc dear and welcome to men.” So he took 
the garb of an ascetic and, after bidding his niother farewell, set out. 

Now the Bodhisatta had a sister, born of another mother, named 
AccimukhI, who had a very great love for the Bodhisatta. When she 
saw Subhaga setting out, she said to him, [191] “Brother, I am greatly 
troubled, I will go with you.” “iSister,” he replied, “you cannot go with 
me, for I have assumed an ascetic’s dress.” “ I will become a little frog 
and 1 will go inside your matted hair.” On his consenting, she became a 
young frog and lay down in his matted hair. Subhaga resolved that he 
would search for him from the very commencement, so asked his wife 
where he spent the fast-day and went there first of all. When he saw 
there the blood on the 8|>ot where the Great Being had been seized by 
Alamb&na and the place w*here the latter had made the basket of creeping 
plants, he felt sure that the Bodhisatta had been seized by a snake-charmer 
and being overcome with grief, and having his eyes filled with tears, he 
followed Alambana’s track. When he came to the village where he had 
first displayed the dancing, he asked tlie people whether a snake-charmer 
had shewn his tricks there with such and such a kind of snake. “ Yes, 
Alamb&na shewed these tricks a month ago.” “ Did he gain anything 
thereby?” “Yes, he gained a hundrefd thousand pieces in this one 

> See supra, p. 85. ® See p. 87. 

* 1 read osapissanti (Java^ap). 
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place.” ** Where has he gone now?” *‘To such and such a village.” 
He went off and, asking his way as he went, he at last arrived at the 
palace-gate. Now at that very moment Alamb&na had come there, just 
bathed and anointed, and wearing a tunic of fine cloth and making his 
attendant carry his jewelled basket. A great crowd collected, a seat was 
placed for the king, and he, while he was still within the palace, sent 
a message, ** I am coming, let him make the king of snakes play.” Then 
Alamb&na placed the jewelled basket on a variegated rug, and gave the 
sign, saying, “Come hither, O snake-king.” At that moment Sudassana 
was standing at the edge of the crowd, while the Great Being put out his 
head and looked round surveying the people. Now Nagas look at a 
crowd for two reasons, to see whether any garula is near or any actors ; if 
they see any garulas, they do not dance for fear, — if any actors, they do 
not dance for shame. The Great Being, as he looked, beheld his brother 
in another part of the crowd, and, repressing the tears which filled his 
eyes, he came out of the basket and went up to his brother. The crowd, 
seeing him approach, retreated in fear and Sudassana was left alone; so he 
went up to him and laid his head on his foot and wept ; and Sudassana 
also wept. The Great Being at last stopped weeping and went into the 
basket. Alamb&na said to himself, “This Naga must have bitten yonder 
ascetic, 1 must oomfort him ” ; so he went up to him and said : 




“ It slipped out 
id it chance bite 


of my hand and seized your 
you? never fear, — there’s no 


foot with all its might ; 
harm in its bite.” 


Sudassana wished to have some talk with him, so he answered : 

“This snake of yours can harm me not, 

I am a match for him, 1 wot; 

Search where you will, you will not see 
One who can charm a snake like mo.” 

Alamb&na did not know ^o it was, so he answered angrily : 

“This lout dressed out in Brahmin guise challenges me to-day, — 
Let all the assembly hear my wonu and give us both fair play.” 

Then Sudassana uttered a stanza in answer : 


“ A frog shall bo my champion, and let a snake be yours, 

Five thousand pieces be the stake, and lot us shew our powers.” 

Alamb&na rejoined : 

“ 1 am a man well-backed with means, and you a bankrupt clown ; 

Who will stand surety on your side, and where’s the money down? 

There is my surety, there’s tho stake in case I lose the bet ; 

Five thousand coins will shew luy powers, — your challenge, see, is met.” 

[193] Sudassana heard him and said, Well, let us show our powers 


' Bead maUasutakamt of. p. 34, 1. 23, text. 
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for five thousand pieces ” ; and so undismayed he went up into the royal 
palace and, going up to the king his father-in-law, he said this stanza : 

** 0 noble monarch, hear my words, — ne’er may good luck thy steps forsake ; 
Wilt thou be surety in my name? Five thousand pieces is the stake.” 

The king thought to himself, ** This ascetic asks for a very large sum, 
what can it mean ? ” so he replied : 

“Is it some debt your father left or is it all your own, 

That you should come and ask from me such an unheard-of loan ? ” 

Sudassana repeated two stanzas : 

“ Alamb&na would beat me with his snake ; 

I with my frog his Brahmin pride will break. 

Come forth, O king, with all thy train appear, 

And see the beating which awaits him here.” 

The king consented and went out with the ascetic. When Alambana 
saw him, he thought, “This ascetic has gone and got the king on his side, 
he must be some friend of the royal family”; so he grew frightened and 
began to follow him, saying : 

“ I do not want to humble thee, I will not boast at all ; 

But you despise this snake too much, and pride may have a fall.” 

[194] Sudassana uttered two stanzas: 

“ I do not seek to humble thee, a Brahmin, or dc.s[)iHe thy skill ; 

But wherefore thus cajole the crowd with harmless snakes that cannot kill ? 

If people knew your real worth as well as I can see it plain, — 

Why talk of gold ? — a little meal would be the limit of your gain.” 

Alambana grew angry and said : 

“You mendicant in ass’s skin, uncombed and squalid to the sight, 

You dare to scorn this snake of mine, and say forsooth it cannot bite ; 

Come near and try what it can do,— loam by ex|)ericnce if you must ; 

I warrant you its harmless bite will make of you a heap of dust.” 

Then Sudassana uttered a stanza, mocking him : 

“A rat or water-snake perchance may bite 
And leave its poison if you anger it ; 

But your red-headed snake is harmless quite. 

It will not bite, however much it spit.” 

Alambana replied in two stanzas: 

“ I have been told by holy saints who* practised iienance ceaselessly, — 
Those who in this life give their alms will go to heaven when they die ; 

I counsel you to give at once if you have anything to give, — 

This snake will turn you into dust, — ^you have but little time to live.” 

Sudassana said : 

“I too have heard from holy saints, tho.so who give alms will go to heaven; 
Give you your alms while yet you may, if you have aught that can be given. 
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[195] This is no common snake of mine, she*ll make you lower your boastful 
tone; 

A daughiber of the N&ga king, and a half-sister of mv own, — 

AccimukhI, — her mouth shoots flames ; her poison *s of the deadliest known.’’ 

Then he called to her in the middle of the crowd, AccimukhI, 
come out of my matted locks and stand on my hand ” ; and he put out his 
hand ; and when she heard his voice she uttered a cry like a frog three 
times, while she was lying in his hair, and then came out and sat on 
his shoulder, and springing up dropped three drops of poison on the palm 
of his hand and then entered again into his matted locks. Sudassana 
stood holding the poison and exclaimed three times, <‘This country will 
be destroyed, this country will be wholly destroyed ” ; the sound filled all 
Benares with its extent of twelve leagues. The king asked what should 
destroy it. ’*0 king, I see no place where I can drop this |K>ison.” 
“This earth is big enough, drop it there.” “That is not possible,” he 
answered, and he repeated a stanza : 

“If I should drop it on the ground, — ^listen, O king, to me, — 

The grass and creeping plants and herbs would parched and blasted be.” 

“ Well then, throw it into the sky.” “ That also is not possible,” he 
said, and he repeated a stanza : 

“If I should do thy heat, O king, and throw it in the sky, 

No rain nor snow will fall from heaven till seven long years roll by.” 

“Then throw it into the water.” “That is not possible,” he said, and 
he repeated a stanza : 

[196] “If in the water it were dropped, — listen, 0 king, to me, — 

Fishes and tortoises would die and all that lives i’ the sea.” 

Then the king exclaimed, “I am utterly at a loss, — do you tell us 
some way to prevent the laud lieing destroyed.” “ O king, cause three 
holes to be dug here in succession.” The king did so. Sudassana filled 
the middle hole with drugs, the second with cowdung, the third with 
heavenly medicines ; then he let fall the drops of poison into the middle 
hole. A flame, which filled the hole with smoke, burst out ; this spread 
and caught the hole with the cowdung, and then bursting out again it 
caught the hole filled with the heavenly plants and consumed them all, 
and then itself became extinguished. Alambayana was standing near that 
hole, and the heat of the poison smote him, — the colour of his skin at 
once vanished and he became a white leper. Filled with terror, he 
exclaimed three times, “I will set the snake-king free.” On hearing 
him the Bodhisatta came out of the jewelled basket, and assuming a form 
radiant with all kinds of ornaments, he stood with all the glory of Indra. 
Sudassana also and AccimukhI stood by. Then Sudassana said to the 
king, Dost thou not know whose children these are ? ” “I know not.” 
“ Thou dost not know us, but thou knowest that the king of Kasi gave 
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his daughter Samuddaja to Dhatarattha/’ I know it well, for she was 
my youngest sister.” “ We are her sons, and you are our uncle.*** Then 
the king embraced them and kissed their heads and wept, and brought 
them up into the palace, and paid them great honour. While he was 
shewing all kindness to Bhuridatta he asked him how Alamb&na had 
caught him, when he possessed such a terrible poison. Sudassana related 
the whole story and then said, ‘*0 great monarch, a king ought to rule 
his kingdom in this way,” and he taught his uncle the Law. Then he said, 
** O uncle, our mother is pining for want of seeing Bhuridatta, we cannot 
stay longer away from her.” ** It is right, you shall go ; but I too want 
to see my sister; how can I see her?” uncle, where is our grand- 
father, the king of Kasi ? ’* [1^*^7] ‘‘He could not bear to live without my 

sister, so he left his kingdom and became an ascetic, and is now dwelling 
in such and such a forest.” “ Uncle, my mother is longing to see you and 
my grandfather ; we will take her and go to our grandfather’s hermitage, 
and then you too will see him.” So they fixed a day and departed from 
the palace; and the king, after parting with his sister's sons, returned 
weeping; and they sank into the earth and went to the Naga- worlds 


VII. 

When the Great Being thus came among them, the city became filled 
with one universal lamentation. He himself was tired out with his 
month's residence in the basket and took to a sick-bed ; and there was 
no limit to the number of Nagas who came to visit him, and ho tired 
himself out, talking to them. In the meantime Kanarittha, who had gone 
to the world of the gods* and did not find the Great Being there, was the 
first to come back ; so they made him the doorkeeper of the Great Being’s 
sick residence, for they said that he was passionate and could keep away 
the crowd of Nagas. Subbaga also, after searching all Himavat and after 
that the great ocean and the other rivers, came in the course of his 
wanderings to search the Yamuna. But when the outcast Brahmin saw 
that Alamb&na had become a leper, he thought to himself, “He has become 
a leper because he worried Bhuridatta ; now I too, through lust of the 
jewel, betrayed him, although he had been ray benefactor, to Alamb&na, 
and this crime will come upon me. Before it comes, I will go to the 
Yamun& aud will wash away the guilt in the sacred bathing-place.” So 
he went down into the water, saying that he would wash away the sin of 
his treachery. At that moment Subhaga came to the spot, and, hearing 
his words, said to himself, “This evil wretch .for the sake of a gem-charm 

^ [Nagara-pavesana-khan^m nitthitam.] 

* Cf. p. 100. 
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betrayed iny brother, who had given him Huch a means of enriching 
himself, to Alambana ; I will not spare his life.” So, twisting his tail 
round his feet and dragging him into the water, he held him down ; 
then when he was breathless he let him remain quiet a while, [198] and 
when the other lifted his head up he dragged him in again and held him 
down ; this he repeated several times, until at last the outcast Brahmin 
lifted his head and said : 

“I*m bathing at this sacred spot hero in Payaga*s holy Hood; 

My limbs are wet with sacred drops, — what cruel demon seeks my blood?” 

Subhaga answered him in the following stanza : 

*‘Ho who, men say, in ancient days to this proud K^si w*rathful came. 

And wrap^icd it round with his strong coils, that serpent-king of glorious 
fame, 

His son am I, who hold thee now: Subhaga, Brahmin, is my name.” 

The Brahmin thought, “ Hhuridatta's brother will not spare my life, — 
but what if I were to move him to tender-heartedness by reciting the 
praises of his father and mother, and then beg my life ? ” So he recited 
this stanza : 


“Scion of Kdsi’s^ royal race divine, 

Thy mother born from that illustrious line. 

Thou wouldst not leave the meanest Brahmin’s slave 
To perish drowned beneath the ruthless wave.” 

[199] Subhaga thought, “This wicked Brahmin thinks to deceive me 
and persuade me to let him go, but 1 will not give him his life”; so he 
answered, reminding him of his old deeds : 

“A thirsty deer approached to drink — from your tree-porch your shaft flew 
down: 

In fear and pain your victim fled, spurred by an impulse not its own ; 

Deep in the wood you sawsjt fiill and boro it on your carrying-pole 
To where a banyan’s shoots '^rew thick, clustering around the jiarent bole ; 

The parrots sported in the boughs, the kokil’s song melodious rose, 

Green spread the grassy sward below, — evening invited to repose ; 

But there your cruel eye perceived my brother, who the boughs among 
In summer pomp of colour drest s|)orted with his attendant throng. 

He in his joyance harmed you not, but you in malice did him slay. 

An innocent victim, — lo that crime comes back on your own head to-day, 

1 will not spare your life an hour, — my utmost vengeance you shall pay.” 

Then the Brahmin thought, “ He will not give me my life, but I must 
try my best to escape ” ; so he uttered the following stanza : 

“Study, the offering of prayers, libations in the sacred Are, 

These three things make a Brahmin’s life inviolate to mortal’s ire.” 

[200] Subhaga, when he heard this, began to hesitate and he thought 
1 [The teal reads Kanaatta, * another name for the king of Kfisi ’ (Sehol.).] 
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to himself, will carry him to the Naga-world and ask my brothers 
about this ” ; so he repeated two stanzas : 

** Beneath the Ifamun&’s sacred stream, stretching to far Him&laya’s feet, 
Lies deep the N&ga capital where Dhatarattha holds his seat ; 

There all my hero brethren dwell, to them will I refer thy plea. 

And as their judgment shall decide, so shall thy final sentence be.” 

He then seized him by the neck, and, shaking him with loud abuse and 
I'evilings, carried him to the gate of the Great Being’s palace ^ 


VIIL 

Ka^rittha who had become the doorkeeper was sitting there, and 
when he saw that the other was being dragged along so roughly he went 
to meet them, and said, Subhaga, do not hurt him ; all Brahmins are 
the sons of the great spirit Brahman ; if he learned that we were hurting 
his son he would be angry and would destroy all our Naga>world. In 
the world Brahmins rank as the highest and possess gi*eat dignity ; thou 
dost not know what their dignity is, but I do.” For they say that 
Kanarittha in the birth immediately preceding this had been born as a 
sacrificing Brahmin, and therefore he spoke so positively. Moreover being 
skilled in sacrificial lore from his former experiences, he said to Subhaga 
and the Naga assembly, ‘^Come, I will describe to you the character of 
sacrificial Brahmins,” and he went on os follows : 

“The Veda and the sacrifice, things of high worth and dignity, 

Belong to Brahmins as their right, however worthless they may be ; 

Great honour is their privilege ; and he who flouts them in his scorn, 

Loses his wealth and breaks the law, and lives guilt>burdeued and forlorn.” 

[201] Then Kanarittha asked Subhaga if he knew who had made the 
world ; and when he confessed his ignorance, he told this stanza to shew 
that it was ci'eated by Brahman the grandfather of the Brahmins : 

“ Brahmins he made for stu^ ; for command 
He made the Khattiyas ; Vessas plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth the Lord’s behestl” 

Then he said, “These Brahmins have great powers, and he who 
conciliates them and gives them gifts is not fated to enter any new 
birth, but goes at once to the world of the gods “ ; and he repeated 
these stanzas: 

“ Kuvera, Soma, Vanina, of old, 

Dhat&, Vidh&t&, and the Sun and Moon, 

Offered their sacrifices manifold. 

And to their Brahmin priests gave every boon. 


^ [* Mah&sattassa pariyesana-khandam nitthitaiii.’] 
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The giant Ajjun too who wrought such woe, 

Bound whose huge bulk a thousand arms once grew, 

Each several pair with its own threatening bow, 

Heaped on the sacred flame the offerings due.” 

[202] Then he went on describing the glory of the Brahmins and how 
the best gifts are to be given to them. 

*^That ancient king who feasted them so well 
Became at last a god, old stories tdUL 
King Mujaliuda long the fire adored, 

Glutting its thirst with all the ghee he poured ; 

And at the last the earned reward it brought, 

He found the pathway to the heaven he sought.” 

He also repeated these stanzas to illustrate this lesson : 

[203] *‘DujIpa lived a thousand years in all. 

Chariots and hosts unnumbered at his call ; 

But an ascetic’s life was his at last. 

And from his hermitage to heaven he past. 

Sftgara all the earth in triumph crost, 

And raised a golden sacrificial post; 

None worshipped fire more zealously than he. 

And he too rose to be a deity. 

The milk and curds which Afiga, Kftsi’s lord, 

In his long offerings so profusely poured, 

Swelled Gangft to an ocean by their flood, 

Until at last in Sakka’s courts he stood. 

Great Sakka’s general on the heavenly plain, 

By soma-offerings did the honour gain ; 

[204] He who now marshals the immortal powers 
Rose from a mortal sin-stained lot like ours. 

Brahma the great Creator, he who mode 
The mountains landmarks in his altar yard. 

Whose best the Ganges in its path obeyed. 

By sacrifice attoined nis great reward.” 

Then he said to him, ** brother, know you how this sea became salt 
and undrinkable 1” know not, Arittha.” ‘‘You only know how to 

ixgure Brahmins, — listen to me.” Then he repeated a stanza : 

“A hermit student, versed in pn^er and spdl, 

Once stood upon the shore, as x’ve heard tell; 

[206] He touched the sea, — it forthwith swallowed him. 

And since that day has been undrinkable.” 

“These Brahmins are all like this”; and he uttered another stanza: 

“When Sakka first attained his royal throne, 

His special favour upon Brahmins shone; 

East, west north, south, they made their ritual known, 

And found at last a Veda of their own.” 

Thus Arit^a described the Brahmins and their sacrifices and Vedas. 
When they heard his words, many Nftgas came to visit the Bodhisatta’s 
sick-bed, and they said to one another, “He is telling a legend of the pasti” 
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and they seemed to be in danger of accepting false doctrine. Now the 
Bodhisatta heard it all as he lay in his bed, and the Nfigas told him about 
it; them the Bodhisatta reflected, “Arittha is telling a false legend, — I 
will interrupt his discourse, and put trae views into the assembly.” So 
he rose and bathed, and put on all his ornaments, and sat down in the 
pulpit and gathered all the N&ga multitude together. Then he sent for 
Arittha and said to him, “Arittha, you have spoken falsely when you 
describe the Brahmins and the Vedas, for the sacrifice of victims by all 
these ceremonies of the Vedas is not held to be desirable and it does not 
lead to heaven, — see what unreality there is in your words”; so he 
repeated these gftth&s describing the various kinds of sacrifice : 

[206] ‘‘These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoib; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave ; 

The fire, though tended well for long years past, 

Leaves his base master without hope at last. 

Though all earth’s trees in one vast heap were piled 
To satisfy the fire’s insatiate child. 

Still would it crave for more, insatiate still, — 

How could a N&ga hope that maw to fill? 

Milk ever changes, — thus where milk has been 
Butter and curas in natural course are seen ; 

And the same thirst for change pervades the fir^ 

Once stirred to life it mounts still higher and higher. 

Fire bursts not forth in wood that ’s dry or new. 

Fire needs an effort ere it leaps to view ; 

If dry fresh timber of itself could burn. 

Spontaneous would each forest blaze in turn. 

If he wins merit wHo to feed the flame 
Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade 
Or those who l>um the corpses of the dead. 

[207] But none, however zealously he prays 

Or heaps the fuel round to feed the blaze^ 

Gains, any merit by his mummeries, — 

The fire for all its crest of smoke soon dies. 

Were Fire the honoured being that you think. 

Would it thus dwell with reniae ana with stink. 

Feeding on carrion with a foul delight, 

Where men in horror hasten from the sight? 

Some worship as a god the crested flame, 

Barbarians give to water that high name; 

But both alike have wimdered from their road: 

Neither is worthy to bw called a god. 
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To worship fire, the common drudge of all, 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin, — 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win? 

These Brahmins all a livelihood rec^uire, 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate who all things planned 
Worship himself the creature of his hand? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain ; 

* Brahmins ho made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas ; Vessas plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest 

[208] We see these rules enforced before our eyes, 

None but the Brahmins offer sacrifice, 

None but the Khattiya exercises sway, 

The Vessas plough, the Suddas must obey. 

These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening si^ht; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right? 

If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bless? 

Why are his creatures all condemned to pain? 

Why does he not to all give happiness? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail? 

Why triumphs falsehood, — truth and justice fail? 

I count your Brahma one th’ injust among. 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong. 

Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will, — 

These are your savage customs which 1 hate^ — 

Such as ifamboja^ hordes might emulate. 

[210] If he who kills is ^counted innocent 
And if the victim safe to heaven is sent, 

[211] Let Brahmins Brahmins kill — so all wore well — 

And those who listen to the words they telL 
We see no cattle asking to be slain 

That they a new and better life may gain, — 

Rather they go unwilling; to their death 
And in vain struggles yield their latest breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow 
The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow ; 

‘The post shall as a cow of plenty be 
Securing all thy heart’s desires to thee’; 

But if the wood thus round the victim spread 
Had been as full of treasure as they said, 

> See p. 106. 

* The Kambojas were a north«weitem tribe who were supposed to have lost their 
original Aryan customs and to have become barbarous, see Jfoati, z. 44. 
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Afl full of silver, gold and gems for us, 

With heaven’s unknown delights as overplus, 

Th^ would have offered for themselves alone 
And kept the rich reversion as their own. 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vile, 

Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile, 

* Offer thy wealth, cut nails and beard and hair, 

And thou shalt have thy bosom’s fondest prayer.’ 

The ofierer, simple to their hearts’ content, 

Comes with his purse, they gather round him fast, 

Like crows around an owl, on mischief bent, 

[212] And leave him bankrupt and stripi>ed bare at last, 

The solid coin which he erewhile possessed, 

Exchanged for promises which none can test. 

Like grasping strangers^ sent by those who rcigpi 
The cultivators’ earnings to distrain. 

These rob where’er they prowl with evil eye, — 

No law condemns them, yet they ought to die. 

The priests a shoot of Butea must hold 
As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

Indra’a right arm ’tis called ; but were it so. 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe? 

Indra’s own arm can give him better aid, 

’Twas no vain sham which made hell’s hosts afraid. 

* Each mountain-range which now some kingdom guards 
Was once a heap in ancient altar-yards. 

And pious worshippers with patient hands 

Piled up the mound at some great lord’s commands.’ 

So Brahmins say, — fie on the idle boast. 

Mountains are heaved aloft at other cost ; 

And the brick mound, search as you may, contains 
No veins of iron for the miner’s pains. 

[213] A holy seer well known in ancient days. 

On the seashore was praying, legend says ; 

There was he drowned and since this fate befell 
The ocean’s waves have been undrinkable. 

Rivers have drowned their learned men at will 
By hundreds and have kept their waters still ; 

Their streams flow on and never taste the worse. 

Why should the sea alone incur the curse? 

And the salt-streams which run upon the land 
Spring from no curse but own the digger’s hand. 

At first there wore no women and no men ; 

’Twas mind first brought mankind to light, — and then, 

Thoii^h they all started equal in the race, 

’Hieir various failures made them soon change place ; 

It was no lack of merit in the past. 

But present faults which made them first or last. 

^ A-ku$iya. 

* VoMiaggavibhahgam may mean ‘difference of oooapation.’ 
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A clever low-caste lad would use his wil^ 

And read the hymns nor find his hcad-pieoe split ; 

The Brahmins made the Vedas to their cost 
When others gained the knowledge which they lost. 

Thus sentences are made and learned by rote 
In metric forms not easily foigot, — 

The obscurity but tempts the foolish mind, 

They swallow all they’re told with impulse blind. 

Brahmins are not like violent beasts of prey, 

No tigers, lions of the woods are they ; 

They are to cows and oxen near akin. 

Differing outside they are as dull within. 

[ 214 ] If the victorious king would cease to fight 

And live in peace with his friends and follow right. 

Conquering those passions which his bosom rend. 

What happy lives would all his subjects spend ! 

The Brahmin’s Veda, Khattiva’s policy. 

Both arbitrary and delusive ^ 

They blindly grope their way along a road 
By some huge inundation overflowed. 

In Brahmin’s Veda, Khatiiya’s policy, 

One secret meaning we alike can see ; 

For after all, loss, gain and glory, and shame 
Touch the four castes alike, to all the same. 

As householders to gain a livelihood 
Count all pursuits legitimate and good. 

So Brahmins now in our degenerate day 
Will gain a livelihood in any way. 

The householder is led by love of gain. 

Blindly he follows, draggm in pleasure’s train, 

Trving all trades, deceitful and a fool, 

Fallen alas ! how far from wisdom’s rule.” 

[217] The Great Being, li^ving thus confuted their arguments, estab- 
lished his own doctrine, and when they heard his exposition the assembly 
of Nftgas was filled with joy. The Great Being delivered the outcast 
Brahmin from the Naga-world and did not wound him with a single 
contemptuous speech. Sagara-brahmadatta also did not let the appointed 
day pass, but went with his complete army to his father’s dwelling-place. 
The Great Being also, having proclaimed by beat of drum that he would 
visit his maternal uncle and grandfather, crossed over from the Yamuna 
and went first to that hermitage with great pomp and magnificence, and 
his remaining brothers and his father and mother came afterwards. At 
that moment Sagara-brahmadatta, not recognising the Great Being, as he 
approached with his great retinue, asked his father^: 

** Whose drums are these? whose tabours, conchs, and what those instruments, 
whose voice 

Swells with deep concert through the air and makes the monarch’s heart rejoice? 

* Bee V. p. 822^. 
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Who is this youth who marches there, with quiver and with bow arrayed, 
Wearing a golden coronet that shines like lightning round his head ? 

Who is it that approaches there, whose youthful countenance shines bright, 
Like an acacia brand which glows in a smith’s forge with steady light ? 

[218] Whose bright umbrella, golden-hued, o’erpowers the sun in noonday’s 
pride, 

While deftly hangs a fly-flapper ready for action by his side? 

See peacocks’ tails on golden sticks wave by his face with colours blent 
While his bright ear-rings deck his brow as lightning wreaths the firmament. 

What hero owns that long large eye, that tuft of wool between the brows, 
Those teeth as white as mids or shells, their line so faultless and so even. 
Those lac-dyed hands, those bimba lips, — he shines forth like the sun in heaven ; 

Like some tall sftl-tree full of bloom, upon a mountain peak alone, 

Indra in his triumphant dress with every demon foe o’erthrown. 

Who is it bursts upon our view, drawing from out its sheath his brand, 
Its jewelled handle and rich work radiant with splendour in his hand. 

Who now takes off his golden shoes, richly inwrought with varied thread. 
And, bending with obeisance low, pours honour on the Sage’s head?” 

[219] Being thus asked by his son S&gara-brahmadatta, the ascetic, 
possessed of transcendent knowledge and supernatural power, replied, 
** 0 my son, these are the sons of King Dhatarattha, the Naga sons of thy 
sister”; and he repeated this gath& : 

These are all Dhatarattha’s sons glorious in power and great in fame,— 
They all revere Samud^aj& and her as common mother claim.” 

While they were thus talking, the host of Nagas came up and saluted 
the ascetic’s feet and then sat down on one side. Samuddaja also saluted 
her father, and then after weeping returned with the Nagas to the Niga- 
world. S&gara-brahmadatta stayed there for a few days and then went 
to Benares, and Samuddaj& died in the Naga-world. The Bodliisatta, 
having kept the precepts all his life and performed all the duties of the 
fast-day, at the end of his life went with the host of N&gas to fill the 
seats of heaven. 


After the lesson the Teacher exclaimed, ^ Thus pious disciples, wise men of 
former times before the Buddha was bom, gave up the glory of the Nftaa state 
and rigorously fulfilled the duties of the fast-day”; and he then identined the 
birth : “ At that time the fismily of the great King were my father and mother, 
Devadatta was the outcast Brahmin, Ananda was Somadatta, UppalavannA was 
Accimukhl, S&ripputta was Sudassana, Moggall&na was Subhaga, Sunakkhatta 
was K&pftrittha, and I myself was BhOridatta.” 

^ Does this refer to his whiskers? or is it to be taken literally? 
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mahAnAbadakassafa-jItaka. 

** There woe a king of the Videhae” etc. This story was told by the Master, 
while dwelling in the Latthivana pleasure garden, in relation to the conversion 
of Uruvela-Kassapa. Now the Teacher by whom the glorious reim of law was 
begun, [220] after converting the ascetics Uruvela-Kassapa and tne rest, came 
to the pleasiure garden of Latthivana, surrounded by the thousand bhikkhus 
who had before l^n ascetics, in order to persuade the King of Magadha to give 
his promise > ; and at that time, when the Magadha king, who had come with 
an attending company of twelve myriads, had seated himself after saluting the 
Buddhsu a dispute arose among the Brahmans and householders of his train, 
“ Has Uruvela-Kassapa placed himself under the spiritual guidance of the great 
Samana, or has the great Samana placed himself under the spiritual guidance, of 
Uruvela-Kassapa?” Then the Blessed One thought to himself, will shew 
them that Kassapa has placed himself under my spiritual guidance,” and he 
uttered this stanza : 

** What was it that you saw, 0 inhabitant of Uruvel&, that you, renowned 
for your asceticism ^ abandoned your sacred tire? 1 ask you, Kassapa, this 
question, — ^how is it that your fire sacrifice has been deserted ? ” 

Then the elder, who understood the Buddha’s purport, replied in this 
stanza: 

“The sacrifices only speak of forms and sounds and tastes, and sensual 
pleasures and women ; ana knowing that all these things, being found in the 
dements of material existence, are filth, 1 took no more delight in sacrifices or 
offerings.” 

And in order to shew that he was a disciple, he laid his head upon the 
Buddha’s feet and said, “ The Blessed One is my teacher, and I am his disciple.” 
So saying he rose into the 'i^ir seven times, to the height of a palm tree, two 
palm trees, and so on to sevdi( palm trees, and then having come down and 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down on one side. The great multitude when 
they saw that miracle uttered the glories of the Teacher, saying, “0 great is 
the power of Buddha ; though filled with such a firm conviction of his own, and 
though he believed himself to be a saint, Uruvela-Kassana burst the bonds 
of error and was converted by the Tath&sata.” The Teacner said, “It is not 
wonderful that I who have now attained omniscience should have converted 
him ; in olden time when I was the Brahma named Nftrada and still subject to 
pasuon, I burst this man’s bonds of error and made him humble”; and so 
saying he told the following, at the request of the audience : 

In the olden time at Mithilft in the kingdom of Videha there ruled a 
just king of righteousness named Angati. Now in the womb of his chief 
queen there was conceived a fair and gracious djaughter, named Ruj&, 

1 He gave the Vdavana pleasure garden to the fraternity, Mahdv, x. 22. Of. this 
introduotion with the whole chapter. 

* Or perhaps **you, an asoetio and a teacher.” See Bhys David’s note Vinaya, 
trans., i. p. 188. [See Jdt. i. p. 83, Ftn. i. p. 86.] 
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possessing great merit, and one who had offered prayer for a hundred 
thousand ages. All his other sixteen thousand wives were barren. This 
daughter became very dear and engaging to him. Every day he used to 
send her five and twenty baskets full of various fiowers and delicate 
raiment, bidding her adorn herself with them ; [221] and he used to send 
her a thousand pieces, bidding her give away alms every fortnight as 
there was abundance of food and drink. Now he had three ministers, 
Vijaya, Sunama and Alata; and one day when the feast came round 
on the full moon of the fourth month, and the city and the palace were 
adorned like the city of the gods, having properly bathed and anointed 
himself and put on all sorts of ornaments, as he stood with his ministers 
on a terrace at an open window and saw the round moon mounting up 
into the clear sky, he asked his ministers, Pleasant indeed is this clear 
night, — with what amusement shall we divert ourselves]” 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“There was a Khattiya king of the Videhas named AAgati, possessing manv 
carriages, wealthy and with an innumerable army. One day on the fifteenth 
night of the fortnight, ere the first watch was over, on the full moon of the 
fourth month of the rains, he gathered his ministers together, — Vijaya, and 
Sunama, and the general Alataka, all wise, fathers of sons, wearing a smile, and 
full of experience. The Videha king questioned them, * Let each of you utter 
his wish, this is the full moon of the fourth month, it is moonlight without any 
darkness ; with what diversion to-night shall we pass the time away?’’’ 

Thus asked by the king, each spoke in accordance with the desire 
of his heart. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter ; 

“Then the general AUta thus spoke to the king : ^Let us gather a gay gallant 
army together ; [222] let us go forth to battle, with a countless host of jiiien ; let 
us bring under thy power those who have kept themselves independent ; this is 
my opinion, let us conquer what is still unconquered.” Hearing the words of 
Al&ta, Sun&ma spoke thus, * All your enemies, 0 king, are met together hero, — 
they have laid aside their strength and behave themselves with suV^mission ; 
to-day is the chief festival ; war pleases mo not. Let them forthwith bring 
to us meat and drink and all kinds of food : 0 king, enjoy thy pleasure in dance 
and song and music.’ Hearing the words of Sun&ma, Vijaya spoke thus, ‘All 
pleasures, 0 ^reat king, are always ready at thy side ; these are not ha^ to find, 
so as to rejoice in all thy desires ; but even if they are always attained, this 
resolution is not approved by me. Let us wait on some Samana or Brahmin 
learned in sacred lore, one who versed in the text and its meaning may remove 
our doubt to-day as to the object of our desired’ Having heard the words 
of Vijaya, the king Angati said, *This saying of Vijaya is what pleases me also. 
Let us wait on some Samana or Brahmin learned in sacred lore, one who versed 
in the sacred text and its meaning may remove our doubt to-day as to the 
object of our desire. Do ye all carry out this resolution ; on what t^her shall 
we wait 1 Who, to-day, versed in the sacred text and its meaning, will remove 
our doubt as to the object of our desire 1 ’ Having heard the words of Videha^ 
Alftta replied, * There is yonder naked ascetic in the deer-park, a^roved by all 
as wise, Gupa of the Kassapa family, famous, a man of varied discourse, and 
with a large following of disciples ; wait on him, 0 king, he will remove our 
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doubt.* Having heard the words of Al&ta, the king commanded his charioteer, 
* We will go to the deer-park, bring hither the chariot yoked.* 

[223] Then they yoked his chariot made of ivory and with silver decorations, 
having its equipage all brif^ht and clean, white and spotless like a clear night ^ 
in its appearance. Four Sindh horses were yoked therein, white as lilies, swift 
as the wind, well-trained, wearing golden wreaths, — white the umbrdla, white 
the car, white the horses and white the fan. The Videha king as he set out 
with his counsellors shone like the moon. Many wise and strong men armed 
with spears and swords, mounted on horses, followed the king of heroes. 
Having traversed the distance, as it were, in a moment, and anghted from 
the chariotj the Videha with his ministers approached Ouna on foot ; and even 
the Brahmins and wealthy men who were already gathered at the place the king 
did not order to bo removed, though they left him no room.** 

[224] Surrounded by'that mixed assembly the king sat on one side 
and made his greeting. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

‘^Then the king sat down on one side on a soft mattress, covered with soft 
variegated squirrel-skins and with a soft cushion put over them. The king, 
being seated, addressed him with the compliments of friendship and civility, 
*Are your b^ily needs provided for? are your vital airs not wasted? is your 
mode of life comfortable Y do vou get your due supply of alms? are your move- 
ments unimpeded ? is your sight unimpaired ?* Gupa courteously answered the 
Videha who was so attentive to his duties, * All my wants are provided for, and 
those two last-mentioned points are as I would wish them. You too, — are your 
neighUiurs not too strong for vou? have you such good health as vou need? 
does your chariot ca^ you well ? have you none of the sicknesses which afflict 
the IMy?* The king, seeking to know the law, having received this kindly 
greeting, next proceed^ to ask him concerning the meaning and text of the law 
and the rules of right conduct. * How, 0 Kassapa, should a mortal fulfil the 
law towards his parents, how towards his teacher, and how towards his wife and 
children ? how should he behave towards the a^, how towards Samanas and 
Brahmins, how should he deal with his army, how with the people in the 
country ? How should he practise the law and so eventually attain to heaven ? 
and how do some on account of unrighteousness fall down into hell ?*’* 

[225] Through the lack of some one who was preeminent among 
omniscient buddhas, 'paccekamiddhas, buddhist disciples, or sages, the king 
asked his successive royal questions well deserving to be asked, of a poor 
naked mendicant who knew nothing and was as blind as a child ; and he, 
being thus asked, giving no proper answer to the question but seizing the 
opportunity with a Hear, O king,** declared his own false doctrine, like 
one who strikes an ox when it is going along or throws refuse into another’s 
food-vessel. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

Having heard the Videha ki^s words, Kassapa thus replied : ‘Hear, 0 
king, a true unerring utterance. *rhere is no fniit, good or evil, in following 
the law; there is no other world, 0 king, — who has ever come back hither 
from thence? There are no ancestors,— how can Uiere be fitther or mother? 
There is no teacher,— who will tame what cannot be tamed ? All beings are 
^ual and alike^ there are none who should receive or pa^ honour; there 
is no such thing as strength or courage^ — how can there be vigour or heroism? 


* DoHnd, 
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All beiogB are predestined, just as the stem-rope must follow the ship. Every 
mortal ^ts what he is to get, what then is the use of giving? There is no 
use, 0 king, in giving,— the giver is helpless and weak ; gifts are enjoined by 
fools and accepted by the wise ; weak fools who think themselves wise give 
to the prudent*” 

[226] Having thus described the uselessness of giving, he went on to 
describe the powerlessness of sin to produce consequences hereafter : 

*** There are seven aggregates indestructible and uninjuring,— fire, earth, 
water, air, pleasure, and pain, and the soul ; of these seven there is none that 
can destrov or diviae, nor are they ever to be destroyed ; weapons pm harmless 
amongst these aggregates. He who carries off another’s head with a sharp 
swora does not divide these agg^ates : how then should there be any con- 
sequence from evil doing ? All beings become pure by passing through eighty- 
four great aeons ; till that period arrives not even the self-restrained becomes 

S ure. Till that period oirivei^ however much they have followed virtue, they 
o not become pure, and even if they commit many sins they do not go beyond 
that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great oons : we 
cannot go beyond our destiny any more than the sea beyond its snore.* ” 

[227] Thus did the advocate of annihilation enforce his own doctrine 
by his vehemence without appealing to any precedent^ : 

’^Having heard Kassapa’s words, Alata thus replied : * What you say approves 
itself also to me. I too remember having gone through a former birth. I was 
a cow-killing huntsman named Pifigala in a city. Many a sin did I commit in 
wealthy Benares, — many living creatures I slow, buffaloes, hogs, and goats. 
Passing from that birth, I was then bom in the prosperous family of a general ; 
verily there are no evil consequences for sin, 1 did not have to go to hell.^ 

Now there happened to be a slave clothed in rags, named Bljaka, who was 
keeping the fast, and who had come to listen to Gupa ; when he heard Kassapa’s 
woras and Alata’s reply, he drew many a hot sigh and burst into tears. The 
Videha king asked him, * Why dost thou weep ? what hast thou seen or heard ? 
why dost thou shew me thy pain 1 * 

[228] Bljaka replied, * 1 nave no pain to vex me : listen to me, 0 king. I 
too remember my former birth, a happy one; I was one Bhavasetthi in the 
city of Saketa, devoted to virtue, pure, given to alms, and esteemed hj Wahmins 
and rich men; and I remembw no single evil dera that I committed. But 
when I passed from that life I was conceived in the womb of a poor prostitute, 
and was bom to a miserable life. But miserable as I am I keep mv tranquil 
mind, and 1 give the half of rav food to whosoever desires it. I last every 
fourt^th and fifteenth day, and I never hurt living creatures, and I abstain 
from theft. But all the good deeds which I do produce no fruit ; as AlAta says, 

1 think that virtue is useless. 1 lose my game in life as an unskilful dice- 
placer; Alftta wins as he has don^ just like a skilled player; I see no door by 
which I may go to heaven; it is for this that I weep when I heard what 
Kassapa said.* 

[2&] Having heard B4aka*a words. King Angati said, ‘ There is no door to 
heaven : only wait on destiny. Whether thy lot be hwpiness or misery, it is 
only guned through destiny : all will at last reach deliverance from trans- 
migration; be i)ot eager for the future. I too have been fortunate in former 
births and devoted to Bndimins and rich men, but while 1 was busy adminis- 
tering the laws I myself had meanwhile no enjoyment.’** 

Thus having spoken he took his leave: "6 venerable Kassapa, all this 
long time I have been heedless, but now at last I have found a teacher, 

^ 7 nijipadtftato. See 8t Petereft. Pfct., pmdefa. 
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and front henceforth, following yonr teaching, I will take my delight only 
in pleasure, and not even hearing discourses on virtue shall hinder roe. 
Stay where you are, 1 will now depart; we may yet see one another 
again and meet hereafter.” 

So saying the Ring of Videha went to his home. 

[230] When the king first visited Quna he saluted him respectfully 
and then asked his question; but when he went away, he went without 
any salutation : because Guna was untrue to his name, through his own un- 
worthiness ^ he received no salutation, still less did he get alms: So after 
the night was passed and the next day had come, the king gathered his 
ministers together and said to them, Prepare all the elements of enjoyment, 
henceforth I will only follow the pursuit of pleasure, no other business 
is to be mentioned before me, let such and such a one carry on the ad- 
ministiation of justice,” and he gave himself up accordingly to enjoyment. 

The Teacher thus explained the matter : 

“When the night turned to day Angati summoned his ministers into his 
presence and thus addressed them : ‘In the Candaka palace let them always 
provide pleasures ready for me, let no one come with mossaces concerning public 
or secret matters. Let Vijaya, Sunilma, and the general .Aiataka, all three well 
skilled in law, sit in judgment on these matters.’ So the king, having said 
this, thought only of pleasure and busied himself no more in this company of 
Bratimins and wealthy men. 

Then on the fourteenth nieht the dear daughter of the king, named RujA, 
said to her nurse- mother, ‘Adorn mo quickly with my jewels, let my female 
companions wait on me ; to-morrow is the sacred fifteenth day, 1 will go into 
the royal presence.’ They brought her a garland and precious sandal wood, 
gems, shells, pearls, and precious things and garments of various dyes ; and her 
many attendants, surrounding her as she sat on a golden chair, adorned her, 
shining in her beauty. 

[231] Then in the midst of her train, blazing with all kind.s of ornaments, 
Ruj& entered the palace Candaka as lightning enters a cloud. Having drawn 
near the king and saluted him, with all due respect she sat down on one side 
on a chair inlaid with gold, v 

[232] The king, when he liclitold her surrounded by her train as if a company 
of heavenly nymphs had visited him, thus addressed her : ‘Do you enjoy yourself 
in the tank within the precincts of the palace? do they always bring you all 
sorts of delicate food ? Do you and your maidens gather all kinds of garlands 
and build bowers for yourselves continually, intent upon sport? Is anything 
wanting to you? Let them bring it forthwith,— ask what you will, impetuous^ 
one, even though it be os hard to get as the moon.’ 

Hearing his words RujU answered her father ; 

‘ 0 king, in my lord’s presence every desire of mine is gained. To-morrow 
is the sacred fifteenth day,-— let them bring me a thousand pieces, that 1 may 
give it all as a gift to the mendicants.' 

^ [There is a play upon the words Quno attano a^natdya,] 

* Vinayt rataih seems used adverbially. 

* [Prof. Cowell has written in the margin, *cp. but the scholiast explains 

as referring to mustard-paste {ia$apaku44^na,.,ia$apakakkena) used by 
women for the face.] 
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Hearing Rigft’s words King Angati replied : 

^Much wealth has been wasted by you idly and without fhiit. You keep 
the fast-days and neither eat nor drink; this idea of the duty of fasting comes 
from destiny,— there is no merit because you abstain. [233] ^ While you live 
with us, RujA put not food away; there is no other world than this, — why vex 
thyself for nought?’ 

Then Ruj& bright in her beauty, when she heard his words, thus answered him, 
knowing as she did the past and the future law : ‘I have heard in time past and 
I have seen it with mine own eyes,— he who follows children becomes himself a 
child. The fool who associates with fools plunges deep into folly. It is fitting 
for Alfttaand Bijaka to be deceived ; [234] out thou art a king full of learning, 
wise and skilled in the conduct of affairs ; how hast thou fallen into such a low 
theory, worthy of children? If a man is purified by the mere course of existence, 
then Qupa’s own asceticism is useless ; like a moth flying into the lighted candle, 
the idiot has adopted a naked mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that 
all will at last be purified through transmigration, in their great ignorance many 
corrupt their actions ; and being fast caught in the effects of former sins they 
find it hard to escape, as the &h from the hook. 

1 will tell thee a i^arable, 0 king, for thy case; the wise sometimes learn 
the truth by a parable. As the ship of the merchants, heavy through taking in 
too large a cargo, sinks overladen into the sea, so a man, accumulating sin little 
by little, sinks overladen into hell. Alfita’s present cargo, 0 king, is not what 
he is collecting now ; for that which he is now taking on h^rd he will hereafter 
sink to hell. Formerly Alata’s deeds were righteous, and it is as their result 
that he enjoys this prosperity. That merit of his is being 8f)ent, for he is all 
intent upon vice ; having forsaken the straight road, he is running headlong in a 
crooked path. 

[235] As the balance properly hung in the weighing-house^ causes the end 
to swing up when the weight is put in, so does a man cause his fate at last to 
rise if he gathers together every piece of merit little by little, like that slave 
Bijaka intent on merit and thinlung too much of heaven. 

In the sorrow which the slave Bijaka now suffers he receives the fruit of 
sins which he formerly committed. That sin is melting away since he is devoted 
to moral virtue, but let him not enter into Kassapa’s ofevious paths.’ 

Then she proceeded to shew the evil of practising sin and the good results of 
following worthy friends^ : 

'Whatever friend a king honours, whether he be good or evil, devoted to 
vice or to virtue, the king falls into his power. As is the friend whom he 
chooses for himself and folfows, such he himself becomes, — such is the power of 
intimacy. [236] One in constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade 
his associate, just as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise 
become the friend of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up 
stinking fish with a band of kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so 
is intimacy with a fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will 
acquire a pleasant odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the 
maturity of his own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise 
man follow the wicked but follow the good, for the wicked lead to hell, while the 
good bring us to heaven.’ 

The princess, having discoursed on righteousness in these six stanzas, 
declared the sorrows which she had undergone in her past births : 

^ [A couplet has here been omitted, referring to Bijaka, and almost the same as the 
lines on p. 227** II.: **B. wept to hear what Kassapa said.” Obviously th^ do not 
belong to this plaoe.] 

* Obscure. 


* [Op. iv. 4a6*>, trans., p. 270.] 
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too remember seven births which 1 have experienced, and when I go 
from my present life I shall yet pass through seven future ones. Mv seventh 
former birth, 0 king, was as the son of a smith in the city Rl^agaha in Magadha. 
I had an evil companion and I committed much evil ; we went about corrupting 
other men’s wives as if we had been immortal. Those actions remained laid up 
like fire covmd with ashes. Bv the effect of other actions I was bom in the 
land of Vaihsa [237] in a merchant’s family in KosambI, great and prosperous 
and wealthy : I was an only son, continually fostered and honoured. There I 
followed a mend who was devoted to good works, wise and full of sacred learning, 
and he grounded me in what was good. I fasted through many a fourteenth 
and fiftMnth night ; and that action remained laid up like a treasure in water. 
But the fruit of the evil deeds which 1 had done in Miwadha came round to me 
at last like a noxious poison. I passed from thence mr a long time, 0 king, 
into the Roruva hell, I endured the ef^ts of my own works ; when I remember 
it grieves me stilL After spending there a wretched time through a long 
senes of years, I became a castrated goat in Bhep^Aka^ [238] I carried the 
sons of the wealthy on my back and in a carriage; it was the fatM consequence 
of my going after other men’s wives. 

After that I was bom in the womb of a monk^ in a forest ; and on the 
day of my birth they shewed me to the leader of the herd, who exclaimed, 
” Bring mjr son to me,” and violently seized my testicles with nis teeth and bit 
them off in spite of my cries.’ She explained this in verse. 

* Passing from this birth, 0 king, 1 was born as a monkey in a great formt ; 
I was mutikted by the fierce leader of the herd : this was thb fkted consequence 
of my going after other men’s wives.’ 

Then she went on to describe the other births : 

*1 was next born, 0 king, as an ox among the Da^pas, castrated but 
swift and fair to look at, and 1 long drew a carriage : this was the fatal conse- 
quence of my going after other men^ wives. When I passed from that birth I 
was bom in a family among the Vajjl people^ ; but I was neither man nor 
woman, for it is a very hard thing to attam the being bom as a man this was 
the fatu consequence of my going after other men’s wives. Next, 0 king, 1 
was born in the Nandana wood, — a nymph of a lovely complexion in the heaven 
of the Thirty-three, dressed in garments and ornaments of various hues and 
wearing jewmled earrings, skilled in dance and song, an attendant in Sakka’s 
court. While I stayed there I remembered all these births and also the seven 
fiiture births which 1 shall experience when I go from hence. The good which 
1 did in KosambI has come ^round in its turn, and when 1 pass from this birth 
I shall be bom only among ^b^s or men. For seven births, O king, 1 shall be 
honoured and worshipped, but till the sixth is past I shall not be free from my 
female sex. [239] But there is my seventh birth, O king, — a prosperous son of 
the gods, 1 shall be born at last as a male deity in a divine body. Even to-day 
they are gathering garlands from the heavenly tree in Nandana, and there is a 
son of the gods, named Java, who is seeking a g^land for me. These sixteen 
years of my present life are only as one moment in heaven, — a hundred mortal 
autumns are only as one heavenly day and niebt. Thus do our actions follow 
us even through countless births, oringing good or evil,— no action is ever lost.’ 

[240] Then she declared the supreme Law : 

’He who desires to rise continually from birth to birth, let him avoid 
another’s wife as a man with washed feet the mire. He who desires to rise 
continually from birth to birth, let him worship the Lord as his attendants 
worship Indra. He who wkhes for heavenly ei^joyments, a heavenly life, glory, 
and happiness, let him avoid sins and follow the threefold law. Watchfm ana 
wise in body, word and thought, he follows his own highest good, be he bora as 
a woman or a man. Whosoever are bora glorious in the world and nursed in all 


^ They live on the northern shores of the Ganges, opposite to Magadha. 
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plmi^es, without doubt in former time they had lived a virtuous life ; all 
beings separately abide by their own deserts. Dost thou thyself think, 0 lidnff, 
what caused thee to own these wives of thine like heavenly nymphs, beautifhlly 
adorned and dressed with golden nets 

[241] Thus she counselled her &.ther. The Teacher thus explained the 
matter : 

Thus did the maiden Ruj& please her father, she taught the bewildered 
one the true road, and devoutly declared to him the law.” 

Having proclaimed the law to her father all night from early morning, 
she said to him, “ O king, listen not to the words of a naked heretic, but 
receive the words of some good friend' like me, who tells thee that there is 
this world and there is another world, and that there are fated consequences 
to every good or evil action,— rush not on by a wrong road.” Still she 
was not able to deliver her father from his false doctrine : he was only 
pleased when he heard her sweet words, for all parents naturally love their 
dear children’s speech, but they do not give up their old opinions. So too 
there arose a stir in the city, ^‘The king’s daughter Ruj& is trying to 
drive away heretical views by teaching the law,” and the multitude were 
well-pleased, The wise princess will set him free from false teaching to- 
day and will inaugurate prosperity for the citizens.” But though she 
could not make her father understand she did not lose heart, but 
resolving that by some means or other she would bring her father true 
happiness, she placed her joined hands on her head and after having made 
her obeisance in the ten directions, she offered worship, saying, In this 
world there are righteous Samanas and Brahmins who support the world, 
there are the presiding deities, there are the great Brahma deities, — let 
them come and cause my father to give up his heresy ; [242] and if they 
have no power in themselves, then let them come by my power and virtue 
and drive away this heresy and bring about the welfare of the whole 
world.” Now the Great Brahma of that time was a Bodhisatta named 
Narada; and the Bodhisattas in their mercy, compassion, and sovereignty, 
cast their eyes over the world from time to time to behold the righteous 
and the wicked beings. As he was that day looking over the world he 
saw the princess worshipping the presiding deities in her desire to deliver 
her father from heresy, and he thought to himself, ‘‘Except me, none other 
can drive away false teaching, 1 must come to-day and shew kindness to 
the princess and bring happiness to the king and his people. In what 
garb shall I gol Ascetics are dear- and venerable to men and their words 
are counted worthy to be received; I wOl go in the garb of an ascetic.” 
So he assumed a pleasing human form, having a complexion like gold, 
with his hair matted and a golden needle thrust into the tangle; and 
having put on a tattered dress red outside and within, and having hung 

' [The Good Fdend is a locuf cmummU of Buddhism. See 41* elo.] 
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over one shoulder a blntck antelope’s hide made of silver and decorated 
with golden stars, and having taken a golden begging bowl hung with a 
string of pearls, and having lai<l on his shouldera a golden carrying pole 
curved in three places ^ and taken up a coral water-pot by a string of 
pearls, he went with this garb through the heavens shining like the moon 
in the firmament, and having entered the terrace of the Canda palace he 
stood in the sky in front of the king. 

The Teacher thus explained it : 

“Then Nftrada came down to men from the Brahma- world, and surveying 
Jambudlpa he beheld King Angati. Then he stood on the palace before the 
king, and Rujft, having beheld him, saluted the divine sage who had come.” 

[243] Then the king, being rebuked by the Brahma’s glory, could not 
remain on his throne, but came down and stood on the ground and asked 
him the cause of his coming and his name and family. 

The Master thus explained it : 

“ Then the king, alarmed in his mind, having come down from his seat spoke 
thus to Narada, making his inquiries : * Whence comest thou, of heavenly 
aspect, like the moon illumining the night ; tell me in answer thy name and 
family, how do they call thee in the world of men?’” 

Then he thought to himself, ^^This king does not believe in another 
world, 1 will tell him about another world,” so he uttered a verse ; 

“ I come now from the gods like the moon illumining the night, — I tell thee 
my name and family as thou askest : they know me as NArada and Kassapa.” 

Then the king thought to himself, “ By and bye I will ask him about 
another world ; I will now ask him as to the purpose of this miracle.” 

“In that thou gocst and standest in this marvellous fashion, I ask thee, 
O N&rada, what docs it mean ; for what reason is this miracle wrought ?” 

[244] Narada replied : \ 

“ Truth, righteousness, self-command, and liberality,— these were in old days 
my notorious virtues ; by these same virtues diligently followed I go swift 
as thought wherever I desire.” 

Even while he was thus speaking the king, unable to believe in 
another world from the inveteracy of his evil doctrines, exclaimed, “ Is 
there such a thing as recompense for good actions?” and repeated a stanza; 

“Thou uttorest a marvel when thou talkest of the might brought by good 
actions ; if these things are as thou sayest, Narada, this question, being a&ed, 
do thou answer mo truly.” 

Narada replied : 

“Ask me, 0 king ; this is thy business ; this doubt of thine which thou 
feelest, 1 will assuredly solve it for thee by reasoning, by logic, and by proofs.” 


^ To fit neok and shoulders? 
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[245] The king said : 

aek thee this matter, 0 N&rada ; give me not a fake answer to my 
question are there really gods or ancestors, — is there another world as people 
say?" 

NArada answered : 

There are indeed gods and ancestors, there is another world as people sa^ ; 
but men being greedy and infatuated for pleasure know not of another world in 
their illusion.” 

When the king heard this he laughed and uttered a verse : 

** If thou believee^ N&rada, that there is in another world a dwelling-place 
for the dead, then give me here five hundred pieces, and I will give thee a 
thousand in the next world.” 

Then the Great Being replied, reproving him in the midst of the 
assembly : 

‘‘ I would give thee the five hundred if 1 knew that thou wast virtuous and 
generous ; but who would press thee for the thousand in the next world, if thou, 
the merciless one, wast dwelling in belli Here when a man is averse to virtu^ 
a lover of sin, idle, and cruel, — ^wise men do not entrust a loan to him : there is 
no return from such a debtor. [246] When men know that another is skilful, 
active, virtuous and generous, they invite him to borrow by the advantages they 
hold out; when he has done his business, he will bring back what he has 
borrowed.” 

The king, thus rebuked, was not ready with an answer. 

The multitude, being delighted, shouted, ** O princess, thou art a being 
of miraculous power, thou wilt deliver the king this day from his false 
doctrines,’' and the whole city was filled with excitement. Then by the 
power of the Great Being there was not a person within the range of the 
seven leagues over which MithilA extends who did not hear his teaching 
of the law. Then the Great Being reflected, ** This king has grasped his 
false doctrines very firmly; I will frighten him with the fear of hell 
and make him give them up, and then 1 will comfort him with some 
heaven of the gods”; so he said to him, ** O king, if thou dost not give up 
these doctrines, thou wilt go to hell with its endless torments,” and he 
began to give an account of the different helk: 

‘‘When thou goest hence thou wilt see thyself dragged by flocks of ravens 
and devoured by them as thou livest in hell, and by crows, vultures, and hawkcL 
wi^ thy body tom and dripping blood : who would press thee for a thousand 
pieces in the next world ? ” 

[247] Having described the raven hell, he said, “If thou dost not 
dwell there, thou wilt dwell in a hell in the space between three spheres,” 
and he uttered a stanza to describe it : 

“ Blind darkness is there, and no moon or sun, a hell evermore tumultuous 
and dreadfiil ; it is not known as ei^er night or day : who would wander seeking 
money in such a place 1” 
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Then having deRcribed that intermediate hell at full length, he said, 
O king, if thou abandonest not thy false doctrines, thou wilt suffer not 
only this but other torments as well,” and he uttered a stansa : 

** Two dogs Sabala and Sftma of giant size, mighty and strong, devour with 
their iron teeth him who is driven hence and goes to another world.” 

A similar rule applies to the subsequent hells; therefore all these 
worlds, together with their guardians, are to be described in a pregnant 
prose version of the various gathas as in the preceding narrative. 

** As he lives in hell thus devoured by cruel beasts of torture, with his body 
tom and dripping blood, who would press him for a thousand pieces in the next 
world ? 

[248] With an'ows and well-sharpened sp^rs the Kft}apakft|as as enemies 
smite and wound him in hell who before committed evil. 

As he wanders in hell thus smitten in belly and aide, and with his entrails 
mangled, his body torn and dripping blood, — who would press him for a thousand 
pieces in the next world ? 

Heaven rains down these spears, arrows, javelins and spikes and various 
weapons, flames fall like burning coals, it rains missiles of rock on the cruel 
man. 

An intolerable hot wind blows in hell, not even a transient pleasure is felt 
there ; rushing about^ sick, with no refuge,— who would press him for a thousand 
pieces in the next world 1 

Hurrying alonv yoked in chariots, treading along the fiery ground, [249] 
urged on with goads and sticks, — who would press him for a thousand pieces in 
the next world ? 

As he climbs a fearful blazing mountain studded with razors, his body 
gashed and dripping with blood, — who would press him for a thousand x>ioces in 
the next world ? 

As ho climbs a dreadful blazing heap of burning coals like a mountain, with 
his body all burned, and miserable, and weeping, — who would press him for a 
thousand pieces in the next world 9 

There are lofty thickets lilm heaps of clouds, full of thorns, with sharp iron 
spikes which drink the blood of men, — women and men who go after other 
people’s wives have to climb it, driven on by the servants of Yonia bearing 
spears in their hands. 

As he climbs the infernal silk-cotton tree all covered with blood, his body 
gashed and flayed, sick and racked with pain, panting with deep hot sighs and 
thus expiating his former crimes, — who would a^ him for his old debt? 

[260] There are lofty forests like heap of clouds, covered with swords for 
leaves, armed with iron knives which dnnk the blood of men ; as he climbs 
the tree with iron leaves, cut with sharp swords, his body sashed and dripping 

41.1 -J ” 4 o ^ 


When he escapes fh>m that hell of iron leaves and falls into the river Veta- 
rani, who would ask him for his old debt 9 

On flows the river VetarapI, cruel ^ with boiling water and covered with iron 
lotuses and sharp leaves ; as he is hurried along covered with blood and with his 
limbs all cut, in the stream of Vetarapl where there is nothing to rest upon,-— 
who would ai^ him for his debt 9” 


^ khara might mean 'solid.' 
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When the king heard this description of hell from the Great Being, 
bewildered in heart and seeking a refuge^ he thus addressed him: 

** I tremble like a tree which is being cut down ; confused in mind, I know 
not which way to turn ; I am tormented with terror, great is my fbar, when 
I hear these verses uttered by thee. As when a thing burning is plun^ in 
the water, or like an island in a stormy ocean, or like a lamp in the daraness, 
thou art my refuge, O sage. 

[251] Teach me, O seer, the sacred text and its meaning ; verily the past has 
been all sin ; teach me^ Nfirsda, the path of purity, so that I may not fall into hell.” 

Then the Great Being to teach him the path of purity told him by way 
of example of various former kings who had followed righteousness : 

**Dhatarattha Vessftmitta and Atthaka, Y&mataggi and Usinnara and King 
Sivi, these and other kings, waiting* diligently on Brahmins and Samanas, all 
went to Sakka’s heaven ; do thou, 0 king, avoid unrighteousness and follow 
righteousness. Let them proclaim in thy ^lace, bearing food in their hands, 
‘ Who is hungry or thirsty ? Who wants a garland or ointment ? What naked 
man would put on garments decked with various jewels ? Who would take an 
umbrella for his journey, and soft delicate shoes V Thus let them proclaim 
aloud in thy city evening and morning. Put jnot to labour the aged man nor 
the aged ox and horse : mve to each the due honour still ; when he was strong 
he fulfilled his position of trust” 

[252] Thus the Great Being, having discoursed to him concerning 
liberality and good conduct, seeing that the king would be pleased at 
being compared to a chariot, proceeded to instruct him in the law under 
the figure of a chariot which brings every desire : 

**Thy body is caUed a chariot, swift and provided with the mind as a 
charioteer : having the abstinence from all i^jur^ as its axle, liberality as its 
covering, a careful walk with the feet as the circumfhrence of the wheel, a 
careful handling with the hands as the sido of the carriage; watchfulness over 
the belly is the name of the wheel, watchfulness pver the tongue is the 
prevention of the wheel’s rattling. Its parts are all complete through 
truthfbl speech, it is well fastened tc^ether b;^ the absence of slander, its 
frame is all smooth with friendly words and joined welH with well-measured 
speech; well-constructed with faith and the absence of covetousness, with the 
respectfrd salutation of humility as the carriage-pole, with the shaft of gentleness 
and merimess, with the rope of self-restraint according to the five moral pre- 
cepts, and the key (?) of awenoe of anger, and the white umbrella of righteous- 
ness^ driven with a thoroi^h knowledge of the proper seasons, having the 
Uiree sticks* prepared in his assured confidence, having humble speech as the 
thong, and with the absence of vain-gloiy as the yoke, with the cushion of 
unattached thoughts, following wisdom and firee fi^m aust,~let memory be 
^y goad, and the ready application of firmness thy reins ; mind pursues the 
path of self-control with its steeds all equally trained, desire and lust are an 
evil path, but sdf-control is the straight road. [253] As the steed rushes along 
after forms and sounds and smelliL intellect uses the scourge and the soul is the 
charioteer. If one goes with his chariot, if this calmness and firmness be stead- 
ftst, he will attain A desires, 0 king,— he will never go to helL 

[254] Thus, O king, 1 have described to thee in various ways that path to 
happiness which I bp^ed KAimda to tell me that 1 might not fisll into hell*.” 

* iileritof 

* [The aseetie earried a KdoMdam, three stioks in a bundle, but the reCsrenee is 
obseore.] 

* Some of the phrases here are obseore. 1 leave the liiM 11815 ontranslated. 
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Having thoa instrueted him in the law and taken away hia falae 
doctrinea» and eatabliahed him in the moral preoeptBi he commanded him 
henceforth to eachew evil frienda and to follow virtuoua Menda and to 
take heed how he walked ; then he praiaed the virtuea of the princeaa and 
[255] exhorted the royal court and the royal wivea, and then paaaed in 
their sight to the world of Brahma with great majeaty. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, exclaimed, "Not now only, but formerly 
also, Brethren, I converted Uruvela-Kassapa and cut the net of heresy which 
bound him”; so saying, he identified the Birth, and uttered these stanzas at 
the end : 

^^Devadatta was Al&ta, Bhaddaji was Sunfima, Bftriputta was Vijaya, 
Mogallfina Bljal^ the Licchavi prince Sunakkhalta the nadced ascetic Quna ; 
Ananda was Ruja who converted the king, and Uruvela-Kassapa the king who 
held false doctrines, and the Bodhiaatta* was the great Brahmft ; thus ye hold 
the story of the birtL” 


No. 545. 


VlDHURAPA^PlTA-JlTAKA. 

Thov, art jpale and thin and vfeak^ etc. The Master told this tale while 
dwelling in JeWao^ concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. One day the 
Brethren raised a disoussion in the Hall of Truth, saying, “Sirs, the Master 
has great and wide wisdom, he is ready and auick-witteu, he is sha^ and keen- 
witted and able to crush the arauments of his opponents, W the power of his 
wisdom he overthrows the subtil questions propounded by Ehattiya sages and 
reduces them to silence, and having established them in the three Refuges and 
the moral precepts, causes them to enter on the path which leads to immor- 
tality.” The Master came and adced what was the topic which the Brethren 
were debating as they sat together ; and on bearing what it was he said, “ It is 
not wonderfiu. Brethren, thi^the Tathfigata, having attained the Perfection of 
Wisdom, should overthrow theaiguments of bis opponents and convert Khattiyas 
and others. For in the earlier ages, when be was still seeking for supreme know- 
ledge, he was wise and able to crush the aiguments of his opponents. Yea verily 
in Uie time of Vidhurakum&ra, on the summit of the Black Mountain which is 
sixty leagues in height, by the force of my wisdom 1 converted the Yakkha 
general, Pu^^i^ and reduced him to silence and made him give his own life 
as a gift” ; and so saying he told a story of the past 


L 

Once upon a time in the Kuru kingdom in the city of Indapatta a 
king ruled named Dhanafijaya-korabba. He had a minister named 
Vidhurapandita who gave his instmetions concerning temporal and 
spiritual matters; and having a sweet tongue and great eloquence in 
discoursing of the law, he bewitched all the kings of Jambudipa by his 

^ So. himsdf at that time. 
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tweet disoounes ooncemiog the law at elephantt are fateinated by a 
farourite lute\ [256] nor did be tuffer them to depart to their own 
kingdomt, but dwelt in that city in great glory, teaching the law to 
the people with all a Buddha*t power. Now there were four rich 
Brahmin houteholdert in Benaret, friendt, who, having teen the mitery 
of detiret, went into the Himalaya and embraced the aacetic life, and 
having entered upon the trantcendental facultiet and the myttical medita- 
tiona, continued to dwell a long time there, feeding on the foreat roota 
and fruita, and then, aa they went their rounda to procure aalt and aour 
condimenta, came to beg in the city K&lacampft in the kingdom of Ahga. 
There four houaeholdera who were frienda, being pleated with their de- 
portment, having paid them reapect and taken their begging veaaela, 
waited upon them with choice food, each in hit own houae, and taking 
their promiae arranged a home for them in their garden. So the four 
aacetica having taken their food in the houaea of the four houaeholdera, 
went away to paaa the day, one going to the heaven of the Thirty-three, 
another to the world of the Nagaa, another to the world of the Supannaa, 
and the fourth to the park Migicira belonging to the Koravya king. Now 
he who spent his day in the world of the goda, after beholding Sakka'a 
glory, described it in full to hia attendant, and so too did he who spent 
his day in the N&ga and SupanM world, and so too he who spent 
his day in the park of the Koravya king Dhanafijaya ; each described in 
full the glory of that respective king. So these four attendants desired 
these heavenly abodes, and having performed gifts and other works of 
merit, at the end of their lives, one was bom aa Sakka, another was bora 
with a wife and child in the Niga world, another was born as the 
Supanna king in the palace of the Simbali lake, and the fourth was con- 
ceived by the chief queen of King Dhanafijaya; while the four ascetics 
were born in the Brahma world. The Koravya prince grew up, and on 
his father’s death assumed his kingdom and ruled in righteousness, but he 
was famed for hia skill in dice. He listened to the instruction of Vidhura- 
pandita and gave alma and kept the moval law and observed the fast 
One day when he had undertaken the f.a8t, he went into the garden, 
determining to practise pious meditation, [257] and, having seated himself 
in a pleasant spot, he performed the duties of an aacetic. Sakka also, 
having undertaken to keep the fast, found that there were obstacles in 
the world of the gods^ so he went into that very garden in the world 
of men, and, having seated himself in a pleasant spot, performed the 
duties of an ascetic. Varow also, the Nftga king, having undertaken to 
keep the fast, found that there were obstacles in the Nftga world, so he 
went into that same garden, and, having seated himself in a pleasant 
place, performed the duties of an ascetia The Supanna king also, having 
^ Of. Xathissritsigsia (Tawny’s transL, Vol. i. p. 67). 
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undertaken to keep the faet^ found that there were obatacles in the 
Supanna world, ao he went into that same garden, and, having seated 
himself in a pleasant spot^ performed the duties of an ascetic. Then these 
four, having risen from their places at evening time, as they stood on the 
hank of the royal lake, came together and looked at one another, and, 
being filled with their old kindly afiection, they woke up their former 
friendship and sat down with a pleasant greeting. Sakka sat down on a 
royal seat^ and the others seated themselves as befitted the dignity of each. 
Then Sakka said to them, ** We are all four kings, — now what is the pre- 
eminent virtue of eachl” Then Vanu^ the N&ga king replied, <‘My 
virtue is superior to that of you three,” and when they inquired why, he 
said, This Supanra king is our enemy, whether before or after we are 
bom, yet even when I see him such a destructive enemy of our race I 
never feel any anger; therefore my virtue is superior”; and he then 
uttered the first stansa of the Catuposatha-j&taka^ : 

‘‘The good man who feels no anger towards one who merits anger and who 
never lets anger arise within him, he who even when angered does not allow it 
to be seen, — ^him they indeed call an ascetic. 

[268] “ These are my qualities ; therefore my virtue is superior.” 

The Sn^i^ king, hearing this, said, “This Naga is my chief food; 
but since, even though I see such food at hand, I endure my hunger and 
do not commit evil for the sake of food, my virtue is superior,” and he 
uttered this stanza: 

“ He who bears hunger with a pinched belly, a self-restrained hermit who 
eats and drinks by rule, and commits no evil for the sake of food, — him they 
indeed call an ascetic.” 

Then Sakka the king of the gods said, “ 1 left behind various kinds of 
heavenly glory, aU immediate sources of happiness, and came to the world 
of mankind in order ta maintain my virtue, — therefore my virtue is 
superior”; and he uttere^Nihis stanza: 

“ Having abandoned all sport and pleasure, he utters no fidse word in the 
world, he is averse to all outward pomp and carnal desire^-Hsuch a man they 
indeed call an ascetic.” 

Thus did Sakka describe his own virtue. 

Then King Dhanafljaya said, “I to-day have abandoned my court 
and my seraglio with sixteen thousand dancing girls, and I practise an 
ascetic’s duties in a garden; therefore my virtue is superior”; and he 
added this stanza: 

[269] ‘‘Those who with fill! knowlei^^ abandon all that they call their own 
ana all the workings of lust^ he who is self-restrained, resolute, unselfish, and 
freeilrom deairo^— him they indeed call an aacetia’’ 

^ Be. the jitaka oonoemiiig the fhur vows lor keepliig the last; of Yol. iv. Jde. 
Mo. 441. [The Birth is not there given, hut only a refinenee to the Pug^oha Birth 
which has not been identified.] 
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Thus they each declared their own virtue as superior, and then they 
asked Dhanahjaya, “0 king, is there any wise man in thy court who 
could solve this doubt?” “Yes, O kings, I have Vidhura-pandita, who 
fills a post of unequalled responsibility and declares civil and ecclesiastical 
law, he will solve our doubt, we will go to him.” They at once con- 
sented. So they all went out of the garden and proceeded to the hall for 
religious assemblies, and, having ordered it to be adorned, they seated the 
Bodhisatta on a high seat, and, having offered him a friendly greeting, sat 
down on one side and said, “ 0 wise sir ! a doubt has risen in our minds, 
do thou solve it for us : 

'*We ask thee the minister of lofty wisdom: a dispute has arisen in our 
utterances, — do thou consider ‘ and solve our perplexities to-day, let us through 
thee to-day escape from our doubt.” 

[260] The wise man, having heard their words, replied, “ 0 kings, how 
shall I know what you said well or ill concerning your virtue, as you 
uttered the stanzas in your dispute ? ” and he arlded this stanza : 

“Those wise men who know the real state of things and who sp^k wisely at 
the proper time,— how shall they, however wise, draw out the meaning of verses 
which have not been uttered to them ? How docs the N&ga king speak, how 
Garula, the son of Vinata? Or what says the king of the Qandhabbas ? Or 
how speaks the most noble king of the Kurus ? ” 

Then they uttered this stanza to him : 

“ The Nftga king preaches forbearance, Garuja the son of Vinat& gentleness, 
the king of the Gandhabbas abstinence from carnal lust, and the most noble king 
of the Kurus freedom from all hindrances to religious perfection.** 

Then the Great Being, having heard their words, uttered this stanza : 

“ All these sayings arc well spoken, — there is nothing here uttered amiss ; 
and he in whom these are nro()erly fitted [261] like the spokes in the nave of a 
wheel, — he, who is endowed with these four virtues, is called an ascetic indeed.*’ 

Thus the Great Being dej^lared the virtue of each of them to be one 
and the same. Then the four, when they heard him, were well pleased, 
and uttered this stanza in his praise : 

“Thou art the best, thou art incomparable, thou art wise, a guardian and 
knower of the law: having gras[)ed the problem by thy wi^om, thou cuttest 
the doubts in thy skill as the ivory-workman the ivory with his saw.** 

Thus all the four were pleased with his explanation of their question. 
Then Sakka rewarded him with a robe of heavenly silk, Garu}a with a 
golden garland, Varuna the Naga king with a jewel, and King Dhanaftjaya 
with a thousand cows, etc. ; then Dhananjaya addressed him in this stanza : 

give thee a thousand cows and a bull and an elephant, and these ten 
chariots drawn with thoroughbred horses, and sixteen excellent villages, being 
well pleased with thy solution of the question *.** 

‘ [Prof. Cowell takes kamkham in line 26 as a participle— the verb occurs on p. 229* : 
but the Bchol. takes it ss a noun with asyndeton. So 261**.] 

* [* Catt^atAa-kkop^oik ntetkiCom.’] 
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[262] Then Sakka and the resti having paid all honour to the Great 
Being, departed to their own abodes. Here ends the section of the four* 
fold fast. 


11 . 

Now the queen of the N9ga king was the lady Yimalft ; and when she 
saw that no jewelled ornament was on his neck, she asked him where it 
was. He replied, ‘‘I was pleased at hearing the moral discourse of 
Yidhura-pandita the son of the Brahmin Canda, and I presen ted*the jewel 
to him, and not only I, but Sakka honoured him with a robe of heavenly 
silk, the Supamw king gave him a golden garland, and King Dhanafljaya 
a thousand oxen and many other things besides.” *‘He is^ I suppose, 
eloquent in the law/’ *^Lady, what are you talking about? It is as if a 
Buddha had appeared in Jambudipa! a hundred kings in all Jambudipa, 
being caught in his sweet words, do not return to their own kingdoms, 
but remain like wild elephants fascinated by the sound of their fiivourite 
lute, — this is the character of his eloquence I” When she heard the 
account of his preeminence she longed to hear him discourse on the law, 
and she thought in herself, ** If I tell the king that 1 long to hear him 
discourse .on the law, and ask him to bring him here, he will not bring 
him to me ; what if I were to pretend to be ill and complained of a sick 
woman’s longing 1 ” So she gave a sign to her attendants and took to her 
bed. When the king did not see her when he paid his visit to her, he 
asked the attendants where Yimala wa& They replied that she was sick, 
and when he went to see her he sat on the side of her bed and rubbed her 
body as he repeated a stanza : 

“ Pale and thin and weal^\;your colour and form was not like this before,— 
0 VimalA, answer my question, what is this pain of the body which has come 
upon you?’’ 

She told him in the following : 

[263] ** There is an affection in women,— it is called a longing, O king; 
O monarch of the NSgas, I desiTe Yidhura’s heart brought here without guile.” 

He replied to her : 

"Thou longest for the moon or the sun or the wind; the veiy sight of 
Yidhura is hara to get: who will be able to bring him here!” 

When she heard his words, she exclaimed, "I shall die if I do not 
obtain it,” so she turned round in her bed and showed her back and covered 
her« lace with the end of her robe. The Nftga king went to his own 
chamber and sat on his bed and pondered how bent YimalA was on obtain- 
ing Yidhura’s heart ; "She will die if she does not obtain the flesh of his 
heart ; how can I get it for her!” Now his daughter Irandatl, a Niga 
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princess, came in all her beauty and ornaments to pay her respects to her 
father, and, having saluted him, she stood on one side. She saw that his 
countenance was troubled, and she said to him, “You are greatly dis- 
tressed, — ^what is the reason T’ 

“ 0 fkther, why are you full of care, why is your face like a lotus plucked 
by the hand ? [264] Why are you woe-begone, O king ? Do not grieve, O con- 
queror of enemies.” 

Hearing bis daughter’s words, the NSga king answered : 

“Thy mother, 0 Irandatl, desires Vidhura’s heart, the very sight of Vidhura 
is hard to get, — who will be able to bring him here ? ” 

Then he said to her, “ Daughter, there is no one in my court who can 
bring Vidhura here ; do thou give life to thy mother, and seek out some 
husband who can bring Vidhura.” 

So he dismissed her with a half-stanza, suggesting improper thoughts 
to his daughter : 

“ * Seek thou for a husband, who shall bring Vidhura here.’ 

And when she heard her father’s words, she went forth in the night and 
gave free course to her passionate desire.” 

[265] As she went she gathered all the dowers in the Him&laya which 
had colour, scent, or taste, and, having adorned the entire mountain like 
a precious jewel, she spread a couch of flowers upon it, and, having executed 
a pleasant dance, she sang a sweet song : 

“ What gandhabba or demon, what Nftga, kimpurasa or man, or what sage, 
able to grant all desires, will be my husband the livelong night ? ” 

Now at that time the nephew of the great king Vessavana^ named. 
Pun^ka, the Yakkha general, as he was riding on a magic Sindh horse, 
three leagues in length, and hastening over the red arsenic surface of the 
Black Mountain to a gathering of the Yakkhas, heard that song of hers, 
and the voice of the woman which he had heard in his last previous life 
pierced his skin and nerves and penetrated to his very bones ; and, being 
fascinated by it, he turned back, seated as he was on his Sindh horse, and 
thus addressed her, comforting her, “ O lady, 1 can bring you Vidhura’s 
heart by my knowledge, holiness, and calmness, — do not be anxious about 
it,” and he added this verse : 

“ Be comforted, I will be thy husband, I will be thy husband. 0 thou of fault- 
less eyes : verily my knowledge is such, he comforted, you shall be my wife.” 

Then Irandatl answered with her thoughts following the old experience of 
a wooing in a former birth, [266] “Come, let us go to my fhther, he explain 
this matter to thee.” 

Adorned, dad in bright raiment,* wearing wlands, and anointed with sandal, 
die seised the Yakkha by the hand and went mto her father’s presence. 


» Kwf$ra. 
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And Pu^^ka, having taken her back, went to her father the NSga 
king and asked for her as his wife : 

** O Nftga chief, hear mj words, receive a fitting; present for thy daughter ; 
I ask for frandatl : give her to me as my possession. A hundred elepnants, 
a hundred horses, a hundred mules and chariots, a hundred complete waggons^ 
filled with all sorts of gems,— take thou all these, 0 N&ga king, and give me thy 
daughter Irandatl.” 

Then the N&ga king replied : 

“ Wait while I consult my kinsmen, my friends, and acquaintances ; a busi- 
ness done without consultation leads afterwards to regret” 

[267] Then the Nftga king, having entered his palace, spoke these words as 
he consulted his wife, ** This F^nnaka the Yakkha asks me for Irandatl ; shall 
we give her to him in exchange for much wealth ? ” 

Vimala answered : 

** Our Irandatl is not to be won by wealth or treasure ; if he obtains by his 
own worth and brings here the sage’s heart, the princess shall be won by that 
wealth,— we ask no further treasure.” 

Then the Nftga Varuna went out from his palace, and, consulting with 
Puopaka, thus addressed him: 

** Our Irandatl is not to be won by wealth or treasure ; if thou obtainest by 
thine own worth and bringest here the sage’s heart, the princess shall be won by 
that wealth,— we ask no mrther treasure.” 

Pumaka replied : 

** Him whom some people call a sage, others will call a fool ; tell me, for they 
utter different opinions about the matter, who is he whom thou callest a sage. 
O Nftga?” 

[268] The N&ga king answered : 

** If thou hast heard of Vidhura the minister of the Koravya king Dhanan- 
jaya, bring that sage here, and let Irandatl be thy lawful wife.” 

Hearing these words of Varuna, the Yakkha sprang up greatly pleased ; just 
as he was, he said at once to his attendant, “Bring me here my thoroughbred 
ready harnessed.” 

With ears of gold and hodfa of ruby, and mail-armour of molten gold. 
The man brought the Sindh horse thus caparisoned ; and Punnaka, having 
mounted him, went through the sky to Vessavana and told him of the 
adventure, thus describing the Nftga world ; this is described as follows : 

“PuQ^aka, having mounted his horse, a charp^r fit for bearing the gods, 
himself richly adomM and with his beai^ and hair trimmed, went through 
the sky. 

Pupoaka, greedy with the passion of desire, longing to win the Nftga maiden 
Irandatl, [269] having gone to the glorious king, thus addressed vessavana 
Kuvera: 

* There is the palace Bhogavatl called the Gtelden Home, the capital of the 
snake kingdom erected in its golden dty. 

Watch-towers which mimic lips and necks, with rul^es and cat’s eye jewels, 
palaces built of marble and rich with gold, and covered with jewels inlaid with 
gold. 

1 Valabhi may mean a tent or shed. 
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Mangoes, tilaka-trees and rose-apnles, sattapannas, mucalindaa and ketakas, 
piyakas, udd&lakas and sahas, and sinauvaritos witli their wealth of blossom above, 

Chammu», nagamftlik&s, bhaginimal&s, and jujube trees,— all these difibrent 
trees bending with their boughs, lend their lieauty to the Nftga palace. 

There is a huge date palm made of precious stones with golden blossoms that 
fade not, and there dwells the N&ga king Vanina, endowed with magical powers 
and bom of supernatural birth. 

There dwells his queen Vimalft with a bod^ like a golden creeper, tall like a 
young kftlft plant, fair to see with her breasts like nimM fruits. 

Fair-skinned and painted with lac dye, like a kanikftra tree blossoming in a 
sheltered spot, like a nymph dwelling in the deva world, like lightning flashing 
from a thick cloud. 

[270J Bewildered and full of a strange longing, she desires Vidhura’s heart. 
I will give it to them, 0 king, — they will give me for it Irandatl.’ ” 

As he dared not go without Yessavana’s permission, he repeated these 
stanzas to inform him about it. But Vessavana did not listen to him, as he 
was busy settling some dispute about a palace between two sons of the gods. 
Punnaka, knowing that his words were not listened to, [271] remained 
near that one of the two disputants who proved victorious in the contest. 
Vessavana, having decided the dispute, took no thought of the defeated 
candidate, but said to the other, thou and dwell in thy palace." 

Directly the words were said ** go thou," Punnaka called some sons of the 
gods as witnesses, saying, ** Ye see that I am sent by my uncle," and at 
once oixlered his steed to be brought and mounted it and set out. 

The Teacher thus described what took place ; 

" Punnaka, having bidden farewell to Vessavana Kuvera the glorious lord of 
beings, thus gave his command to his servant standing there, * Bring hither 
my thoroughbred harnessed.’ With ears of gold, hoofs of ruby, and mail-armour 
of molten gold. Punnaka, having mounted the god-bearing steed, well-adorped 
and with his beard and hair well-trimmed, went through space in the sky." 

As he went through the air he pondered, Vidhura-pandita has a great 
retinue and he cannot be taken by force, but Dhanailjaya Koravya is 
renowned for his skill in gambling. 1 will conquer him in play and 
BO seize Vidhura-pandita. Now there are many jewels in his house: 
he will not play for any poor sum ; 1 shall have to bring a jewel of groat 
value, the king will not accept a common jewel. Now there is a precious 
jewel of price belonging to the universal monarch, in the Vepulla Moun- 
tain near the city Bajagaha; 1 will take that and entice the king to play 
and so conquer him." He did so. 

The Teacher declared the whole story : 

** He went to pleasant Bftjagaha, the far-off city of Ahga, rich in provisions and 
abounding with food and driinc. Like Masakkaisftra, Indra’s capital, [272] filled 
with the notes of peMocks and herons, resonant, full of beautiful courti^ and 
with eveiy kind of bird like the mountain Himavat covered with flowers. So 
Pup9aka climbed Mount Vepull^ with its heaps of rocks inhabited by Idm- 
purisas, seddng for the glorious jewel, and at last he saw it in the middle of ^e 
mountaiD. 
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When he saw the glorious precious gem thus flashing light, gleaming so 
splendidly with its beauty, shining like lightning in the sky,— he at once seized 
the precious lapis lazuli, the jewel of priceless value, and mounted on his peerless 
steed, himself of noble beauty, he rusned through space in the sky. 

He went to the city Indapatta, and he alighted in the court of the Kurus ; 
[2731 the fearless Yakkha summoned the hundred warriors who were gathered 
theri, 

*Who wishes to conquer from us the prize of kings? or whom shall we 
conquer in the contest of worth ? what peerless jewel ^all we win ? or who shall 
win our best of treasures V” 

Thus in four lines he praised Koravya. Then the king riiought to 
himself, have never before seen a hero like this who uttered such 
words; who can it be?” and he asked him in this stanza: 

In what kingdom is thy birthplace? these are not the words of a Koravya: 
thou surpassest us all in thy form and appearance; tell me thy name and 
kindred.” 

The other reflected, ** This king asks my name : now it is the servant 
Punnaka; but if I tell him that I am Punnaka, he will say, ‘He is a servant, 
why does he speak to me so audaciously V and he will despise me ; I will 
tell him my name in my last past birth.” So he uttered a stanza : 

“ I am a youth named Kacc&yana, 0 king ; they call me one of no mean 
name ; [274] my kindred and friends are in Ahga; I have come here for the sake 
of play.” 

Then the king asked him, “ What wilt thou give if thou art conquered 
in play ? what hast thou got ? ” and he uttered this stanza : 

“What jewels has the youth, which the gamester who conquers him may 
win ? A king has many jewels, — how canst thou, a poor man, challenge them V* 

Then Punnaka answered : 

“This is a fascinating jewel of mine, it is a glorious jewel which brings 
wealth ; and the gamester who conquers me shall wm this peerless steed which 
plagues all enemies.” 

When the king heard him, he replied : 

“ What will one jewel do, 0 youth ? and what will one thoroughbred avail ? 
Many precious jewels belong to a king, and many peerless steras swift like 
the wind^” 


III. 

[275] When he heard the king’s speech, he said, “O king, why dost 
thou say this? there is one horse, and there are also a thousand and 
a hundred thousand horses; there is one jewel, and there are also a 
thousand jewels ; but all the horses put together are not equal to this 
one, see what its swiftness ia” So saying, he mounted the horse and 


1 [* 
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galloped it along the top of a wall, and the city wall seven leagues in 
length was as it were surrounded by horses striking neck against neck, 
and then in course of time neither horse nor Yakkha could be distinguished, 
and a single strip of red cloth tied on his belly seemed to be spread out all 
round the wall. Then he alighted from the horse, and, telling him that 
he had now seen the steed's swiftness, he bade him next mark something 
new : and lo he made the horse gallop within the city garden on the 
surface of the water, and he leapt without wetting his hoofs; then he 
made him walk on the leaves of the lotus beds, and when he clapped his 
hand and stretched out his arm the horse came and stood upon the palm 
of his hand. Then he said, **This is indeed a jewel of a horse, O king.” 

It is indeed, O youth.” “ Well, let the jewel of a horse be put on one 
side for a while, — see now the power of the precious jewel.” 

“ 0 greatest of men, behold this peerless jewel of mine ; in it are the bodies 
of women, and the bodies of men ; the bodies of beasts are in it and the bodies of 
birds, the N&ga kings and supannas,~all are created in this jewel. 

**An elephant host, a chariot host, horses, foot-soldiers, and banners, — behold 
this complete army created in the jewel ; elephant-riders, the king’s body-guard, 
warriors fighting from chariots, warriors fighting on foot, and troops in oattle 
array, — behold all created in this jewel. 

[2761 ** Behold created in this jewel a city furnished with solid foundations 
and with many gateways and walls, and with many pleasant spots where four 
roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars and bolts, watch-towers and gates, — 
behold all created in the jewel. 

”Scei various troops of birds in the roads under the gateways, geese, heroz^ 
peacocks, ruddy geese and ospreys ; cuckoos, spotted birds, peacocks, jlvajl- 
vakas, — birds of every sort behold gathered together and created in the jewel. 

“ See a marvellous city with grand walls, making the hair stand erect with 
wonder, pleasant with banners upraised, and with its sands all of gold, — see the 
hermitages divided regularly in blocks, and the different houses ^nd their yards, 
with streets and blind lanes between. 

^‘Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter-houses and cooks’ 
shops, and the harlots and wantons, created in the jewel. The garland-weavers, 
the washermen, the ctstrologers, the cloth merchants, the gc^d workers, the 
jewellers— behold created in the jewel. 

5 2771 ** See drums and tabours, conchs, tambours and tambourines and all 
is of cymbals, created in the jewel. 

** Cymbals, and lutes, dance and song well executed, musical instruments and 
gongs, behold created in the jewel. 

Jumpers and wrestlers too are here, and a sight of jugglers, and royal bards 
and barbers, behold created in the jewel. 

“ Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the seats tiers beyond 
tiers created in the jewel. 

“ See the wrestlers in the crowd striking their doubled arms, see the strikers 
and the stricken, created in the jewel. 

See on the slopes of the mountains troops of various deer, lions, tigers, boars, 
bears, wolves, and hyenas ; rhinoceroses, gayals, buffaloes, red deer, rums, 
antelopes, wild boars, niihkas and hogs, spotted kadall-deer, cats, rabbits, all 
kinds of hosts of beasts, created in the jewel. 

> [Gf. Vok V. p. 406>, trans., p. 216.] 
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[278] ** Rivers well-situated, paved with (^Iden sand, clear with flowing waters 
ana fillM with quantities of fisnes ; crocodiles, sea-monsters are here and por- 
poises and tortoises, p&thlnas, p&vusas, v&lajas, and muiijarohitas. 

** Behold created in the jewel all kinds of trees, filled with various birds, and 
a forest with its branches made of lapis lazuli. 

“See too lakes well-distributed in the four quarters, filled with quantities 
of birds and abounding with fish with broad scales. See the earth surrounded 
by the sea, abounding with water everywhere, and diversified with trees, — 
all created in the jewel. 

“See the Videhas in front, the Qoyftniyas behind, the Kurus and Jambudipa 
all created in the jewel. 

“See the sun and the moon, shining on the four sides, as they go round 
Mount Sineru,— created in the jewel. 

“ See Sineru and Himavat and the miraculous sea and the four guardians of 
the world, — created in the jewel. 

“ See parks and forests, cra^ and mountains, pleasant to look at and fhll of 
strange monsters, — all created in the jewel. 

“Indra’s gardens Ph&rusaka, Cittalatft, Missaka, and Nandana, and his 
palace Vejayanta, — behold all created in the jewel. 

“Indra’s palace Sudhamma, the heaven of the Thirty-three, the heavenly 
tree Pftricchatta in full flower, and Indra’s elephant Er&vana, — behold created 
in the jewel. See here the maidens of the gods risen like lightning in the air, 
wandering about in the Nandana, — all created in the jewel. 

[279] “ See the heavenly maidens bewitching the sons of heaven, and the sons 
of heaven wandering about, all created in the jewel. 

“ Behold more than a thousand palaces covered with lapis lazuli, all created 
with brilliant colours in the jewel. And the beings of tne Tftvatiibsa heaven 
and the Y&ma heaven and the Tusita heaven, and those of the Paranimmita 
heaven all created in the jewel. See here pure lakes with transparent water 
covered with heavenly coral trees and lotuses and water-lilies. 

“ In this jewel are ten white lines and ten beautiful lines dark blue ; twenty- 
one brown, and fourteen yellow. Twenty golden lines, twenty silver, and thirty 
appear of a red colour. Sixteen are black, twenty-five are of the colour of madder, — 
these are mixed with bandhuka flowers and variegated with blue lotuses. 

“ 0 king, best of men, loola^at this bright flame-like jewel, perfect in all its 
parts, — this is the destined prized for him who wins>.” 


IV. 

[280] Puimaka, having thus spoken, went on to say, “ O great king, 
if I am overcome by thee in play I will give thee this precious jewel, but 
what wilt thou give me 1 ” ** Except my body and white umbrella let all 

that I have be the prize.” “ Then my lord, do not delay — I have come 
from a far distance — let the gaming room be got ready.” So the king 
gave orders to his ministers and they quickly got the hall ready and 
prepared a carpet of the finest fibre-cloth* for the king and seats for the 
other kings, and having appointed a suitable seat for Funi^ka, they told 

> varapothakattharafjMM^ 
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the king that the time was oome. Then Fun^ka addressed the king m a 
verse : 

** 0 king, proceed to the ap^inted eoal, — thou host not such a jewel : let us 
conquer by fair dealing, and bv the absence of violence, and when thou art 
conquered pay down thy staka” 

Then the king replied, O youth, do not be afraid of me as the king, 
our several victory or defeat shall be by fair dealing and by the absence 
of violence.” Then Punnaka uttered a verse as calling the other kings to 
witness that the victory was to be gained by fair dealing only : 

** 0 lofty Pancftla and Surasena, O Macchas, and Maddas, with the Kekakas, 
— let them all see that the contest is without treachery, no one is to interfere in 
our assembly.” 

[281] Then the king attended by a hundred kings took Pur.naka and 
went into the gaming hall, and they all sat down on suitable seats, and 
placed the golden dice on the silver board. Then Punnaka said quickly, 
king, there are twenty-four throws in playing with dice, they are 
called mdliluif sdvata, hahula^ aanti^ hhadra^^ &c. ; choose thou whichever 
pleases thee.” The king assented and chose the hahvla^ Punnaka chose 
that called sdvaia. Then the king said, O youth, do thou play the dice 
first.” 0 king, the first throw does not fall to me, do thou play.” The 
king consented. Now his mother in his last existence but one before this 
was his guardian deity and by her power the king wins in play. She was 
standing close by, and the king remembering the goddess sang the song of 
play‘ and turned the dice in his hand and threw them up into the air. By 
Punnaka’s power the dice fall so as to conquer the king. The king by his 
skill in play recognised that the dice were falling against him [282] and 
seizing them and mixing them together in the air he threw them again in 
the air but he detected that they were again falling against him and seized 
them as they were. Then Punnaka thought to himself, *'This king, 
though he is playing with a Yakkha like me, mixes the dice as they fall 
and BO takes them up, what can be the reason of this?” Then, having 
recognised the power of the guardian goddess, he opened his eyes wide as 
if he were angry and looked at her and she being frightened fled and took 
refuge trembling in the top of the Cakkavala mountain. The king, when 
he threw the dice a third time, although he knew that they would fall 
against him could not put out his hand and seize them in consequence of 
Puxmaka’s power and they fell against the king. Then Pun^ka threw 
the dice and they fell favourable to him. Then knowing that he had won 
he clapped his hands with a loud noise, saying three times, ** I have won, 

^ These terms are obsoure. Cf. the scene of Darduraka in * The Toyoart,* Act ii., 
and the Comm, on the Ch&ndogya-vpanUhadf xv. 1. 4. 

* [B d here adds six corrnpt stanzas.] 
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I have *won/’ and that sound thrilled through all Jambudlpa. The 
Teacher described iixe event as follows: 

**The king of the Kurus and the Yakkha Pui^iiaka entered wild with the 
intoxication of play ; the king played the losing throw and the Yakkha Pupnaka 
the winning throw. They two met there in contest in the presence of the lungs 
and amidst the witnesses, — the Yakkha conquered the mightiest of men and 
loud was the tumult which arose there.” 

The king was displeased at being conquered, and Punuaka repeated 
a verse to comfort him : 

[283] “Victory and defeat belong to one or another of the contending parties, 
O king ; O king, thou hast lost the great prize ; being worsted, pay down the 
price forthwith.” 

Then he bade him take it in the following verse : 

“Elephants, oxen, horses, jewels and earrings, whatever gems 1 have in 
the earth, take the best of wealth, 0 Kacc&na, — take it and go where thou 
wishest.” 

Punnaka answered : 

“ Elephants, oxen, horses, jewels and earrings, whatever gems thou hast in 
the earth, Vidhura the minister is the best of them all, — ^he has been won by me, 
pay him down to me.” 

The king said : 

“ He is my minister, my refuge and help, my shelter, my fortress and my 
defence, — that minister of mine is not to be weight against wealth, that minister 
of mine is like my life.” 

Punnaka answered : 

“ There would be a long contest between thee and me, let us go to him and 
ask him what he wishes, [284] let h.m decide this matter between us, let then 
what ho determines be the judgment of us both.” 

The king replied : 

“ Verily thou speakest t^tli ; O youth, thou utterest no injustice, let us go 
at once and ask him : in this way we shall both be satisfied.” 

So saying the king took the hundred kings and Punnaka went gladly 
in haste to the court of justice ; and the sage rose from bis seat and 
saluted the king and sat on one side. Then Punnaka addressed the Great 
Being and said, “ O wise man, thou art firm in justice, thou wilt not utter 
a falsehood, even for the sake of life ; such is tho echo of thy fame which 
has spread through the whole world, t shall know to-day whether thou 
art really firm in justice,” and so saying he uttered a verse : 

“Have the gods truly set thee among the Kurus as the councillor Vidhura 
firm in justice 7 Art thou the slave or the kinsman of the king ? What is thy 
value in the world, Vidhura 7 ” 

Then the Great Being thought to himself, “ This man asks this question 
of me ; but I cannot tell him whether I am a kinsman of the king or 
whether 1 am superior to the king or whether I am nothing to the king. 
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In this world there is no protection like the truth ; [285] one must spesk 
the truA/’ So he uttered two verses to show that he was no kinsman to 
the king nor his superior, but onlj one of his four slaves : 

** Some are slares from their mothers, others are slaves bought for money, 
some come of their own will as slaves, others are slaves driven by fear. These 
are the four sorts of slaves among men. I verily am a slave from mv birth : 
my weal and my woe come from tne king, I am the king’s slave even if I go to 
another, — he may give me by right to thee, 0 young man.” 

Puniiaka, on hearing this, being excessively pleased, clapped his hands 
and said : 

‘^This is my second victory to-day, thy minister when asked has answered 
thy question; veriljr the best of kings is unjust; it has been well decided, 
but thou dost not give it to me.” 

Hearing this the king was angry with the Great Being and said, “Not 
regarding one who can confer honour like me thou regardest this young 
man who catches thine eye ” ; then turning to Pun^ka, and saying, “ If 
he is a slave take him and go,” he uttered the following stanza : 

[286] “ If he has thus answered our question, saying, ‘I am a slave and not a 
kinsman,’ then take, O KaceSna, this b^t of treasures, take it and go whither 
thou wilt.” 

But when the king had thus spoken, he reflected, “ The young man 
will take the sage and go where he pleases, and after he is once gone I 
shall find it hard to get any sweet converse about holy things ; what if I 
were to set him in his proper place and ask him some question in reference 
to a householder’s life 1 ” So he said to him, “ O sage, after thou art gone 
I shall find it hard to get any sweet converse about holy things; wilt 
thou sit down in a well-decorated pulpit and taking thy proper position 
expound to me a question relating to the householder’s life 1 ” He assented, 
and having sat down in a well-decorated pulpit he expounded the question 
which the king asked ; and this was the question : 

“ 0 Vidhura, how shall there be a pros^rous life to him who lives as a house- 
holder in his own house ? how shall there be for him kind favour among his own 
people? how shall he be free from suffi^ring? and how shall the young man who 
spew truth escape all sorrow when he reaches the next world ? ” Then Vidhura, 
full of wisdom and insight, he who sees the real aim and presses steadily onward, 
he who knows all doctrines, uttered these words : 

Let him not have a wife in common with another ; let him not eat a dainty 
meal alone ; let him not deal in vain conversation, for this increases not wisdom. 
Virtuous, f^thful to his duties, not careless, quick to discei'n, humble-minded, 
not hard-hearted, compwionate, afiectionate, gentle, [287] skilled in winning 
friends, ready to distribute, prudent in arranging m accordance with the 
season,— let him continually satisfy the monks and Brahmins with food and 
drink. Let him long for righteousness and be a pillar of the sacred text, ever 
ready to ask questions and let him reverentially attend to the virtuous learned. 
Thus shall there be a prosperous life to one who lives as a householder in his 
own house, thus shall therelbe for him kind favour amona his own people ; thus 
shall he be free from sufiering: and thus the youth who speaks truth shall 
escape all sorrow when he reaches the next world.” 
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The Great Being, having thus expounded the question relating to the 
householder’s life, came down from his seat and made his salutation to the 
king. The king also, having paid him great respect, went away to 
his own abode, surrounded by the hundred kings^ 

[288] When the Great Being returned, Punnaka said to him : 

*‘Come, I will now dep^ — you were given to me by the king ; attend only to 
this duty— this is the ancient law.” 

The sage Vidhura replied : 

“ I know it, 0 youth ; I was won by thee ; I was given by the king to thee ; let 
me lodge thee for three days in my home while I eidibrt my sons.” 

When Punnaka heard this, he thought within himself, The sage has 
spoken the truth; this will be a great beneiit to me; if he had asked 
leave to lodge me there for seven days or even for a fortnight, I ought at 
once to have assented ” ; so he answered : 

« Let that advantage be for me too, let us dwell there three days ; do, Sir, 
whatever needs to be done in thy home ; instruct to-day thy sons and thy wife, 
that they may be happy after thou art gone.” 

So saying, Punnaka went with the Great Being to his home. 

[289] The Teacher thus described the incident: 

Gladly assenting and eagerly lon^ng, the Yakkha went with Vidhura; and 
the best of the holy ones inti^uoed him into his home, attended by elephants 
and thoroughbred steeds.” 

Now the Great Being had three palaces for the three seasons, — one of 
them was called Ko&ca, another Mayura, and the third Piyaketa ; this 
verse was uttered about them : 

'^He went there to Kohca, MayOra, and Piyaketa, each of most pleasant 
aspect, furnished with abundance of fo(^ and plenty to eat and to drink, like 
Indra’s own palace Masakkas^.” 

After his arrival, he had a sleeping-chamber, and a raised platform in 
the seventh story of the decorated palace, and having had a royal couch 
spread and every kind of dainty to eat and drink set out, he presented to 
him five hundred women like daughters of the gods, saying, ** Let these be 
your attendants, stay here without a care,” and then went to his own abode. 
When he was gone, these women took their different musical instruments 
and performed all kinds of dances as they attended on Pu^aka. 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

These women adorned like nymphs among the gods dance and sing and 
address him, each better in her tum^ 

The guardian of the law, having given him food and drink and fair women, 

[290] next, thinking only of his highest good, brought him into the presence of 
nis wife. 

^ [* Ghardvdia-patl/unn.’] 


* vardvafomf 
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Then he said to his wife, who was adorned with sandal and liquid perfhmes 
and stood like an ornament of purest gold, * Come^ listen, ladj ; call thy sons 
here, 0 fair one with eyes of the hue of coppw.' 

Anima, hearing her husband’s words, spoke to her daughter-in-law, fair-eyed 
and with nails like copper, * 0 Ceta, who wearest thy bracelets as an armour, 
and art like a blue water-lily, go, call my sons hither.’” 

Having uttered her assent and traversed the whole length of the 
palace she assembled all the friends as well as the sons and daughters, 
Bayingf Your father wishes to give you an exhortation, this will be your 
last sight of him.” When the young prince Dhammap&la-kumara heard 
this he began to weep, and went before bis father surrounded by his 
younger brothers. When the father saw them, unable to maintain his 
tranquillity, he embraced them with eyes full of tears, and kissed their 
heads and pressed his eldest son for a moment to his heart. Then, raising 
him up from his bosom and going out of the royal chamber, he sat down 
in the middle of the concli on the raised platform and delivered his 
address to his thousand sons. 

[291] The Teacher has thus described it: 

‘*The guardian of the law, without trembling, kissed his sons on their fore- 
heads when they drew near, and having addrrased them uttered these words, 

' I have been given by the king to this young man. I am subject to him, but 
to-day I was free to seek my own pleasure, he will now take me and go whither 
he will, and I am come to admonish yot^ for how could I go if. I had not given 
you salvation? If Janasandha, the king who dwells in Kurukhetta, should 
very earnestly ask you, *What do you reckon as having been ancient even in 
ancient time 7 what did your father teach first and foremost ? ’ and if he were 
then to say, ‘Ye are all of an equal position with me,— which of you here is not 
more than a king?^ do you make a respectful salutation and reply to him, 

* Say not so, 0 monarch, this is not the law ; how shall the bosebom jackal be 
of equal position with the royal tiger ?”* 

[292] Having heard this discourse of his the sons and daughters and 
all the kinsmen, friends, servants, and common folk were unable to main- 
tain their tranquillity and uttered a loud cry; and the Great Being 
consoled them*. 


V. 

Then having come to all those kinsmen and seeing that they were 
silent, he said, “Children, do not grieve, all material things are imper- 
manent, honour ends in misfortune; nevertheless I will tell you of a 
means of obtaining honour, namely, a king’s court; listen to it with your 
minds earnestly intent.” Then through the Buddha’s magic power he 
made them enter into a royal court 

^ I read the line as ko na idha rahiio ahbhadhihoi the eoholiaet explains it as 
Ko nu, 

* [* Lakkha^khan4(uh»*] 
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The Teeeher tbns deaoribed it: 

“Then Vidhura thus addressed his friends and his enemie^ his kindred, and 
his intimates, with his mind and will detached firom all thinn **Oome, dear 
ones, sit down and listen to me as I tell of a royal dwelling, now a man who 
enters a king’s court may attain to honour. When he enters a Idnfi’s court he 
does not win honour while he is unkno#n, nor does one ever win it who is a 
coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless. When the king finds out his 
moral auidities, his wisdom and his purity of heart, then he learns to trust him 
and hides not his secrets fh>m him. 

When he is asked to carry out some business, like a well-fixed balance^ with 
a level beam, and evenly poiM, he must not hesitate ; if like the. balance, he 
is ready to undertake every burden, he may dwell in a king’s court 

[293] Whether by day or by night, the wiser man should not hesitate when 
set upon the king’s business ; such an one mav dwell in a king’s court. ’Hie wise 
man who, when set upon the king’s business, whether by day or by night, 
undertakes every commission, — he is the one who may dwell in a king’s court 

He who sees a path made for the king and carefully put in order for him, 
and refrains from entering himself therein, though advisra to do so, — ^he is the 
one who may dwell in a Kini^s court Let him on no account ever eiyoy the 
same pleasures as the king, let him follow behind in everything, — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court Let him not put on a garment like the king’s nor 
garlands nor ointment like his ; let him not wear similar ornaments or practise 
a tone of voice like his; let him always wear a different attire, — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court If the king sports with his ministers or surrounded 
by nis wives, let not the minister make any allusion to the royal ladies. He 
vfho is not lifted up, nor fickle, who is prudent and kee^^s his senses tinder 
control, he who is possessed of insight and resolution, — such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. 

[294] Let him not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately ; 
let him not take money from his treasury, — such an one may dwell in a kin^s 
court Let him not think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, 
nor kill the deer in the king’s forest, — such an one may dwell in a king’s court 
Let him not seat himself on the king’s chair or couch or seat or elephant or 
chariot ; as thinking himself a privil^ed person, — such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. Let him prudently keep not too far from the king nor yet too 
near to him, and let him stand re^y before him, telling something for his lord 
to hear. The king does not count as a common person, the king must not be 
paired with anyone else ; kin^are easily vexed, as the eye is hurt if touched by 
a barley-awn. Let not the wise man, thinking himself to be held in honour, 
ever venture to speak roughly to the suspicious king. If he gets his opportunity, 
let him take it ; but let him not trust in kings ; let him be on his guard as in 
the case of fireS— such an one may dwell in a king’s court. If the imer favours 
his son or his brother with a gift of some villages or towns or some people in 
his kingdom as clients, let him quietly wait in silence, nor speak or him as 
prudent or faulty. 

[295] If the king increases the pay of his elephant^river or his life- 
guardsman, his chariot-soldier or his foot-soldier, through hearing some story of 
their exploits, let him not interfere to hinder it, — such an one may dwell in 
a king’s court. The wise man will keep his belly small like the bow*, but he 
will bend easily like the bamboo ; let him not go contrary to the king*, so he 
may dwell in a king’s court Let him keep his Mlly small like the bow, and let 
him have no tongue like the fish ; let him be moderate in eating, brave and 
prudent ; such an one may dwell in a king’s court 

1 This line is obsoore. 

* The bow must not be kept bent into too great a carve. 

* Or '*let him not go contrary to other people.” 
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^ him not visit a woman too often, fearine the loss of his strength ; the 
fcmlish man is a victim to cough, asthma^ bodiW pain and childishness. Let 
him not laugh too much, nor keep always silent; he should utter, when the due 
season comes, a concise and measured speech. Not given to anm, not ready to 
take offiuioe, truthful, gentle, no slanderer, let him not speak foolish words,^uch 
an one may dwell in a king’s court 

[206] Trained, educated, self-controlled, experienced in business^ temperate, 
^tle, careful, pure, skilful, —such an one may dwell in a king’s court Humble 
in behaviour towards the old, ready to obey, and full of respect, compassionate, 
and pleasant to live with,— such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Let him 
kera at a distance from a spy sent by a forei^ king to intermeddle* ; let him 
look to his own lord alone, and own no other king. 

Let him pay respect to monks and Brahmins who are virtuous and learned ; 
let him oaremlfy wait on them ; such an one may dwell in a king’s court. Let 
him satisfy virtuous and learned monks and Brahmins with food and drink, — 
such an one may dwell in a king’s court Let him draw near and devotedly 
attend on virtuous and learned monks and Brahmins, — desiring thereby his own 
real good. 

Let him not seek to deprive monks or Brahmins of any gift previously be- 
stowed on them, and let him in no way hinder mendicants at a time of 
distributing alms. One who is righteous, endowed with wisdom, and skilled 
in all business arran^ments, and well-versed in times and seasons,— such an 
one may dwell in a king’s court [297] One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful, and able to conauct his affairs successfully,— such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court 

Visiting repeatedly the threshingfloor, the house, the cattle and the field, 
he should have the corn carefully measured and stored in his granaries, and 
he should have it carefully measured for cooking in his home. [Let him not 
employ or promote*] a son or a brother who is not stedfast in virtue ; such 
children are no true members of one’s own bodv, they are to be counted as if 
they were dead ; let him cause clothing and food for sustenance to be given to 
them and let them sit while they take it Let him employ in offices of authority 
servants and agents who are established in virtue and are skilful in business and 
can rise to an emeigency. 

One who is virtuous and free from greed and devoted to his king, never 
absent from him* and seeking his Jnterest, — such an one may dwell in a kin^s 
court Let him know the king’s wish, and hold fast to his thoughts, and let his 
action be never contrary to him,— such an one may dwell in a king’s court 
[298] He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head 
low when washing his feet ; when smitten he will not be angry ; such an one 
may dwell in a lung’s court 

He will make his salutation to a jar full of water, or offer his reverential 
greeting to a crow, yei^ he will nvo to all petitioners and be ever prudent and 
preeminent,— ho will give away his bed, his garment, bis carria^ his house, his 
Dome, and shower down blessings like a cloud on all beings. This, Sirs, is the 
way to dwell in a king’s court, this is how a man is to behave himself and so 
to conciliate the king’s favour, and to obtain honour from his rulers*.” 

* katattoskatatto (itrlMhaf). 

* So the scholiast seems to explain it. 

s Some line to this effect seems to have dropped from the text. 

* I would read ooiraho. 

* I* Ba^avataH-kha/igiam.*} 
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VI. 

Three days went by as he thus discoursed to his sons, wives, friends 
and others. Then, knowing that the time was accomplished, early in the 
morning, after having eaten his meal of various dainties, he said, I will 
take my leave of the king and depart with the young man”; so he went 
to the king’s palace surrounded by a company of kinsmen and sainted the 
king and stood on one side, and uttered his words of wise practical counsel. 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

** Having thus counselled* the colnpaiw of his kindred, the wise one, surrounded 
by his friends, went up to the king. [2991 Having saluted his feet with his 
head and made a reverantial homa^, Vidhura with his hands clasped thus 
addressed the king, ' This youth, wishing to employ me according to his will, is 
leading me away ; 1 will speak for the sake of my kindred, — hear what I say, 
O enemy-conqueror. Wilt thou be pleased to look to my sons and whatever 
property 1 may have besides in my house, so that when I am gone my company 
of kinsmen may not hereafter perish ? As when the earth trembles that T^ich 
is imon it likewise trembles, and as when the earth is firm it all remains iirm^, 
so 1 see that my kindred fall in my fall ; this I perceive was my error.’ ” 

When the king heard this, he said, ‘*0 sage, thy going pleases me not; 
do not go ; 1 will send for the young man on some pretext, then we will 
kill him and hush it up”; and in illustration of this he repeated a 
stanza : 

**Thou canst not go, this is my resolve; having smitten and slain this 
Kfttiya^ fellow, do thou dwell here, — this is what seems best to me ; do not go 
hence, O thou possessed of such vast wisdom.” 

When the Gre^t Being heard this he exclaimed, Such an intention is 
not worthy of thee,” and then he added, 

** Do not set thy mind on unrighteousness, be thou devoted to temporal and 
spiritual good’; shame on an action which is ignoble and sinful, which when 
a man has done, be goes after^rds to hell. 

[300] This is not righteousness, this is not what ought to be done ; a king, 
0 lord of men, is the supreme authority of a poor slave, which sets him to kill 
or to bum or kills by its own act ; 1 have no wrath against him and I depart.” 

So saying the Great Being respectfully saluted the king and exhorted 
the king’s wives and his officers; and then went out from the palace 
while they, unable to retain their fortitude, burst out into a bitter cry ; 
and all the inhabitants of the city exclaimed, ** The sage is going with the 
young man, come, we will see him as he goes,” and they gazed upon him 
in the king’s court. Then they too said to one another, ** Sorrow not for 
it, all material things are transitory, be zealous in almsgiving and other 
good works,” and then they returned and went each to his own house. 

^ This line is very obscure. 

’ Gf. kaecdna, tupra, 

’ Or **ihe sacred text and its inner meaning.” 
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The Teacher has thus described it: 

''Having embraced his eldest son and controlled the anguish in his heart, with 
eyes filled with tears he entered the palace.” 

Now in the palace there were a thousand sons, a thousand daughters, 
a thousand wives, and seven hundred courtezans, and with these and 
the other servants and attendants and relations and friends lying prostrate 
everywhere the palace appeared like a sal grove with its trees strewed 
about by the fuiy of the great wind which heralds the end of the world. 

The Teacher has thus described it: 

"The sons and wives of Vidhura lie prostrate in the palace like sal-trees 
shaken and shattered by the wind. 

[301] A thousand wives, and seven hundred female slaves wailed stretching 
out their arms, in the palace of Vidhura. The ladies of the harem and the 
princes, the Vesiyas and Brahmins wailed stretching out their arms in the 
palace of Vidhura. Elephant-drivers, tjie soldiers of the body-guard, chariot- 
riders and foot-soldiers wailed stretching out their arms in the palace of 
Vidhura. The people of the country and the towns collected together wailed 
stretching out their arms in the palace of Vidhura.” 

The Great Being, having comforted the vast assembly and performed 
all that remained to be done and exhorted the ladies of the harem and 
pointed out all that needed to be told, went to Pu^aka and announced 
to him that he had done everything that was to be done. 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

" Having done all that was to be done within the house and having instructed 
all the people, his friends and counsellors and companions, his wives, sons and 
relations, and having arranged the outside work which demanded attention and 
inform^ them of the stores in the house, the treasure and the debts that were to 

paid, he thus spoke to Punnaka, ' Thou bast dwelt three days in my house, 
I have done all that needed to ^ done in my home, I have instructed my sons 
and my wives, let us now act according to thy will, 0 Kaceftna^*” 

[302] Punnaka replied : 

" If, 0 thou who actest of thine own wilP, thou hast instructed thy sons, thy 
wives, and thy dependents, then alas I thou standest here as one about to 
cross : this is a long journey before thee. Take hold, without fear, of the tail 
of thy noble steed, this is thy last sight of the world of the living.” 

Then the Great Being said to him : 

"Of whom shall I bo afraid, when 1 have done no evil to him by body, speech 
or thought, whereby I could come to misfortune V* 

So the Great Being, uttering a loud shout, fearless like an undismayed 
lion, said, " This is my robe — put it not off without my permission ” ; and 
then, guided by his own perfect resolution, and having girt his robes 
tightly, he disentangled the horse’s tail and seizing it firmly with both 
hands, he pressed the horse’s thighs with his two feet and said to him, 

^ Elsewhere KatiySna, 

* Is katu a vocative for katta? 
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have seized the tail, proceed, 0 youth, as thou wilt" At that 
moment Puraaka gave a signal to the horse who was endowed with 
reason, and he forthwith bounded into the sky, carrying the seer. 

The Teacher has thus described it: 

^'The prince of horses bearinff Vidhura went up into the sky and soon 
reached the Black Mountain^ without coming in contact with the boughs of 
trees or the rocks.” 

[303] While Pumaka thus went off carrying the Great Being with 
him, the seer’s sons and the other spectators went to Pun^ka’s dwelling ; 
but when they found not the Great Being, they lamented with loud and 
repeated cries, falling down as if their feet had been cut off*. 

When they thus had seen and heard the Great Being, as he went up 
without any cause into the sky, and had thus uttered their lamentations, 
they all went wailing to the king’s gate, accompanied by all the citizens. 
The king, hearing the loud sound of lamentation, opened his window and 
asked why they lamented. They replied, O sire, that was no Brahmin 
youth, but a Takkha who has come in the guise of a Brahmin and carried 
off the seer; [304] without him there is no life for us; if he does not 
return on the seventh day from this, we will collect timber in hundreds, 
yea, thousands of carts and will all enter the fire*.” 

When the king heard their words, he replied, **The sage with his 
honied speech will soon beguile the youth by his religious discourse and 
will make him fall down at his feet, and will ere long come back and 
bring smiles to your tearful faces, — sorrow not”; and he repeated a 
stanza: 

‘‘The seer is wise, and learned, and skilful; he will soon set himsdf firee ; 
fear not, he will come back.” 

Meantime Pun^ka, after he had set the Great Being on the top of 
the Black Mountain, thought to himself, As long as this man lives there 
is no chance of prosperity for me ; 1 will kill him, and take his heart’s 
flesh and 1 will then go to the Nftga world and give it to Vimalft*, and 
having thus obtained his daughter Irandatl I shall rise to the world of 
the gods.” 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

“ When he had gone there he thought to himself, ‘ Rational beings exist in 
vyoiM^gwdations ; I have no possible use for his life,— I wiU kill him and take 

[306] Then again he though!^ What if without killing him by my 
own hand I were to cause him to perish by shewing him some frightful 

^ Is this KiUagifi the same as the JfglapaMata, a peak of the HimUaya? 

* [Hsn a Terse paraphrase of the aboTs has been omitted.] 

* This Riga is ealled Yampa afterwards. 
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shape I *’ So having assumed the form of a frightful demon, he went 
up to him and threw him down, and seizing him in his mouth made as if 
he were about to devour him ; bat not a hair of the Qreat Being stood on 
end. Then he came up in the shape of a lion and of a furious elephant, he 
threatened to attack him with teeth and tusks; and when the other still 
shewed no fear, he assumed the appearance of a great serpent as big as a 
great trough-shaped canoe, and coming up to him hissing and coiling his 
body round him it covered his head with its hood, but the other shewed no 
signs of alarm. Then he said, ** As he stands on the top of a mountain 
and falls down, I will shatter him into fragments by the fall,” — so he raised 
up a mighty wind ; but it stirred not the end of one of his hairs. Then he 
set him on the top of a mountain and himself standing in the form of an 
elephant^ he made it shake to and fro like a wild date palm tree, but even 
then he could not stir one hair of his head fi*om its place. Then he said, 
I will make his heart burst by terror at some frightful sound ” ; so he 
entered the inside of the mountain, and uttering a tremendous roar filled 
heaven and earth with one mighty sound; but still the Great Being shewed 
no alarm; for he knew that he who had thus come in the form of a 
Yakkha and a lion and an elephant and a Naga, and had shaken the 
mountain with the wind and rain, and had entered into the mountain and 
uttered the great roar, was still only a man and nothing else. Then the 
Yakkha thought to himself, I shall not be able to kill him by external 
attacks, 1 shall only destroy him by my own hand.” So he set the Great 
Being on the top of a mountain and himself going to the mountain’s foot 
rose up from the centre of the mountain as though he were inserting a 
white thread into a perforated gem, and with a roar he seized the Great 
Being violently and whirled him round, and flung him head downwards 
into the sky where there was nothing that he could lay hold of. It has 
thus been described : 

[306] Having gone thither and entered within the mountain Kfttiyftna of 
evil mind held him with his head downwards in the cmn ezj^ise of the worlds 
While he hung there as on the precipice of hell mghtfm to see and most 
difficult to traverse, he the best of all the Kurus in action thus addressed 
Pu^paka undismaved : * Thou art base in thy nature, though thou assumest 
for a time a noble forai, utterly licentious though wearing the guise of one 
restrained, thou art doing a cruel and monstrous deed,— there is nothing good 
in thy nature. What is thy reason for killing me, when thou wishest to see me 
thrown down this precipice? Thy appearance bespeaks thee as something 
superhuman, tell me what kind of a god thou art.’ ^ 

[307] Pui^ka answered : 

‘‘Thou hast heard perchance of the Yakkha PupnakiL— he is the minister 
of King Kuvera. There is an earth-ruling NAga called Varupa, mighty, pure, 
and e^owed with beauty and strength ; 1 desire his younger sister, the NAga 
maiden named Irandatl ; for the love of that fair damm I nave set my mind on 
killing thee, 0 sage.” 


1 So, the sky. 
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The Oreat Being reflected, ‘^This world is ruined by a thing being 
misunderstood, why should a wooer of a Nftga maiden want my death ? I 
will learn the whole truth of the matter,” so he uttered a stanza : 

** Be not deceived, 0 Yakkha ; many people are destroyed by a thing being 
misunderstood: what has thy love for that fair maiden to do with my death? 
Come, let us hear the whole.** 

Then Pun^aka said to him, In my love for the daughter of that mighty 
Nftga I consulted her kinsfolk! and when I sought her hand my father-in-law 
told me that they knew that I was moved by an honourable passion. * We 
will give thee the damsel endowed with beautiful body and eyes, fair-smiling 
and with her limbs p|erfumed with sandal wood, if thou bringest to me the 
sage’s heart won in fair fight ; [3081 the maiden is to be won by this prize, we 
ask no other gift besides.* Thus I am not deceived, — listen, 0 thou doer of 
right actions ; there is nothing misunderstood by me ; the N&gas will give me 
the Naga maiden Irandatl for thy heart won in fair fight. It is for this that I 
am set on killing thee, it is in this way that I have need of thy death. If I 
threw thee hence down into hell I would kill thee and take thy heart.” 

When the Great Being heard this he reflected, ** Vimalfi' has no need 
of my heart. Varuna, after he had heard the discourse on the law and 
honoured me with his jewel must have gone home and described my power 
in discoursing concerning the law, and Vimal& must have felt a great 
longing to hear my words. Punnaka must have been ordered by Yaru^ 
through a misconception, and he influenced by this his own misconception 
has brought about all this calamity. Now my character as a sage consists 
in my power to bring to light and to discover absolute truths. If Punimka 
kills me, what good will it do ? Come, I will say to him, * Young man, T 
know the law as followed by good men ; before I die, sot me on the top of 
the mountain and hear the law of good men from me ; and afterwards do 
what thou wilt * ; and after having declared to him the law of good men 
I will let him take my life.” So he uttered this stanza as he hung with 
his head downwards : 

** Hold me up forthwith, dsK&tiyana, if thou needest my heart ; [309] I will 
declare to thee this day all the laws of the good man.” 

Then Punnaka reflected, “ This law will never have been declared 
before t<j gods or men ; I will forthwith hold him up and hear the law of 
good men ” ; so he lifted the Great Being up and set him on the summit 
of the mountain. 

The Teacher has thus described it : 

** Puopaka, having quickly placed the best of the performers of good actions 
among the Kurus upon the mountain’s summit, asked the Teaser of lofty 
wisdom, as he sat looking at a pipul tree, ' I have brought thee up from the 
precipice, I have need of thy heart this day, — tell me then to-day all the laws of 
the good man.* ” 

The Great Being said : 

*‘I am saved by thee from the precipice; if thou needest iny heart, I will 
declare to thee this day all the laws of the good man.” 

1 The wife of Kuvera. 
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Then the Great Being said, body is dirty, I will bathe.” The 
Takkha consented, so he brought some water, and when he was bathing, 
be gave the Great Being some heavenly cloth and perfumes, dm., and after 
he was adorned and drest he gave him some heavenly food. When he had 
eaten, the Great Being caused the top of the Black Mountain to be covered 
with adornment, and prepared a richly decorated scat, and being seated 
thereon uttered a stanza, describing in it the duty of the good man with a 
Buddha’s triumphant mastery : 

0 youth, follow thou the path already traversed ; put away from thee the 
soiled hand^; [310] be not ever treacherous to thy friends, nor fall into the 
power of unchaste women.” 

The Yakkha, being unable to comprehend these four rules expressed 
so concisely, asked in detail: 

“ How does one follow the path already traversed ? How does one burn the 
wet hand ? Who is the unchaste woman I Who is treacherous to his friend ? 
Tell me the meaning at my request.” 

The Great Being replied : 

** Let a man follow hU actions, who invites him even to a seat, when he comes 
as a stranger and never seen before ; him the wise call one who follows in the 
path already traversed. 

In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one ni^ht, and receives there food 
and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against him in his mind ; he 
who is treacherous to his friend burns the innocent band^. Let not a man break 
a bough of that tree under whose shadow he sits or lies, — the wretch is treacherous 
to his friend. Let a man mve this earth filled with riches to the woman whom 
he has chosen, yet she will despise him if she gets the opportunity ; let him not 
fall into the power of unchaste women. Thus does a man follow the path 
already traversed ; thus does he burn the wet hand ; this is the unchaste 
woman ; this is one that is treacherous to his friend ; such a man is righteous, 
abandon thou unrighteousness.” 

[311] Thus did the Great Being declare to the Yakkha with a Buddha's 
triumphant mastei'y the four duties of a good man, and when he heard 
them Punnaka reflected, In these four propositions the sage is only 
asking his own life; for he verily welcomed me though I was before 
unknown; I dwelt in his house three days, receiving great honour from 
him ; I, doing him this wrong, do it for a woman’s sake ; 1 am moreover 
in every way treacherous to my friends ; if 1 shall do injury to the sage, 
I shall not follow the duty of a good man ; what need have I of the N&ga 
maiden I I will cany him forthwith to Indapatta and gladden the 
weeping faces of its inhabitants and I will seat him in the convocation 
hall there.” Then he spoke aloud : 

^ [This line seems oomipt and does not agree with the eomm., which explains it 
••do not bum the wet hand.” In the rerses addo is translated here both 'soiled* 
and * wet ' ; adubbha^ is the word used for ' innocent. ’} 

* I.e. the hand which had given him food? 
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** I dwelt three da^ in thy house, I was served with food and drink, thou 
wast my friend, 1 wiu let thee to, 0 seer of excellent wisdom, thou shalt 
depart at thy will to thine own home. [3121 Yea, let all that oonoems the 
Ntea race perish, I have had enough of the Nftga maiden ; by thine own well* 
spoken words thou art set free, 0 seer, from my threatened blow to-day.” 

The Great Being replied, O youth, send me not away to my own 
home but carry me to the N&ga dwelling,” and he uttered this stanza: 

** Come, Yakkha, carry me to thy father-in-law. and act as is best towards 
me ; I will shew to him a royal Nfiga palace whico he has never seen befora 

Punnaka said : 

**The wise man should not look on that which is not for a man’s well- 
being ; why then, 0 seer of excellent wisdom, dost thou wish to go amongst 
thy enemies?” 

The Great Being answered : 

Verily I know it all ; the wise man ought not to look upon it ; but I have 
never at any time committed evil, and therefore I fear not the coming of death.” 

[31 3] Moreover by my discourse concerning the law such a cruel being 
as thyself was won over and softened, and. now thou sayest, ’ I have had 
enough of the N&ga maiden, go thou to thine own home ’ ; it is now my 
task to soften the N&ga king, carry me thither forthwith.” When he 
heard this, Punnaka consented, saying: 

Come, thou shalt see with me that world of unequalled glory where the 
Nftga king dwells amidst dance and song like King Vessavana^ in Nalinl. 
Filled with troops of NAto maidens, gladdened constantly with their sports day 
and night, abounding with garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like the 
lightning in the sky. Filled with food and with drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music; filled with maidens richly attired, it shines with 
dresses and ornaments.” 

Then Punnaka placed him, the best doer of good actions among the Kurus, 
on a seat behind him and carried the illustrious sage to the palace of the Nftga 
king. When ho reached that place of unrivalled glory, the sage stood behind 
Pupnaka ; and the Nftga l^g, beholding the concord between them, thus 
addressed his son-in-law as heliad done nefore. 

[314] **Thou didst go before to the world of men, seeking for the sage’s heart ; 
hast thou returned here with success, bringing the sage of unequalled wisdom ?” 

Punnaka replied : 

“He whom thoudesirest is come, he is my guardian in duty, won by righteous 
means ; behold him as he speaks before thee,— intercourse with the good brings 
happiness.” 

The Nftga king uttered a stanza as he saw the Great Being : 

“This mortal, beholding me whom he had never seen before and pierced with 
the fear of death, does not speak to me in his terror ; this is not like a wise 
man.” 

The Great Being thus addressed the N&ga king while he conceived this 
idea, even though he had not directly said that he would not pay him 


* Kuvera. 
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Nspeoti — as the Great Being knew by his omnisoienoe how best to deal 
with all oreatures: 

[816] ** I am not terrified, 0 Nftga, nor am I pierced with the fhar of death ; 
the victim should not addren his executioner, nor should the latter ask his 
victim to address him^.” 


Then the NAga king uttered a stansa in the Great Being’s praise : 

*‘It is as thou sayest, O sage,— thou speakest the truth ; the victim should 
not address his executioner nor ciiould the latter aric his victim to address him^.” 

Then the Great Being spoke kindly to the N&ga king : 

“This splendour and glory and this might and Nsga birth of thine, are 
subject to death and not immortal ; I ask thee this questmn, O Nfiga king, how 
didst thou obtain this palace ? Was it gained without a cause or as the demop- 
ment of a previous condition ? was it made by thymlf or given by the gods ? 
Explain to me this matter, 0 Nftga king, how thou didst win this palaoe*.” 

[316] The N&ga king replied: 

“ It was not gained without a cause, nor was it the development of a previous 
condition ; it was not made by myself nor given by the gods ; this palace of 
mine was gained by my own virtuous deeds 

The Great Being answered: 

“What holy vow was it, what practice of sanctity? Of what good action 
was this the firuil— this splendour and glory and might and N&ga birth of thine 
and this great palace, O Nftga^ ?” 


The N&ga king replied^: 

“ I and my wife in the world of men were both fiill of faith and bountifiil ; 
my house was made into a drinking-hidl, and priests and Brahmins were cheered 
there. Garlands and perfumes and ointments, lamps and couches and resting- 
plaodi; raiment and bras and food and drink, 1 virtuously gave away there as 
me gifts. That was my vow and practice of sanctity, this is the fruit of that 
0 Dod conduct, this splendour and glory and N&ga birth and this great palace, 
Oseer.” 


[317] The Great Being said : 

“ If thou hast thus gained this palace, thou knowest about the fruit of holy 
actions and rebirth; therefore practise virtue with all diligence that thou 
mayest live again in a palaca” 

The Nftga king replied : 

“There are no priests or Brahmins here to whom we may give food and 
drink, 0 holy one ; tell me this thing I pray, how may I again live in a palace ?” 

The Great Being said: 

“There are snakes who have been bom here, sons and wives and dependents ; 
commit no sin towards them in word or deed at any time. Thus foUow thou, 
0 Nftga, innocence in word and deed,— so shalt thou dwell here all thy life in 
a palm and then depart hence to the world of the gods.” 

^ [The same thought is repeated in different words after this passage.] 

• [Bee V. 171*»traiis., p. 79.] 

< [See V. niBatrsns., p. 79.] 

« [See V. 171 foU.»traaB., p. 79, Stma^.^ViL 1 . 177.] 
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[318] The N&ga king, having heard the religioua dinoonrse of the 
Great Being, thought to himself, “The sage cannot stay long away from 
his home ; I will shew him to Vimal& and let her hear his good words, 
and so calm her longing desire, and I will gratify King Dhanafijaya and 
then it will be-right to send the sage home ; so he said : 

** Verily that best of kings is mourning in thy absence, whose intimate 
minister thou art ; having once regained thee, though now distressed and sick, 
a man will regain happiness.” 

The Great Being praised the Nfiga: 

“ Thou dost indeed utter the holy words of the good, a peerless piece of right 
doctrine ; in such crises of life as these the character of men like me is made 
known.” 

Then the N&ga king still more delighted uttered a stansa: 

** Say, wast thou taken for nothing ? Say, did he conquer thoe in the game 1 
He says that he won thee fairly — how didst thou come into his power?” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ Puonaka conquered in the game with dice him who was mv lord and king ; 
[319] he lieing conquered gave me to the other ; so 1 was won mirly and not by 
wrong.” 

The great Nftga, delighted and overjoyed, when he heard these noble words 
of the sage, seised the lord of lofty wisaom by the hand and thus went into the 
presence of his wife, “ He for whom, 0 Vimalft, you grew pale and food lost its 
savour in your eyes, this sun, for the sake of whose heart this trouble came 
upon you, — listen well to his words, you will never see him again.” 

Vimal&, when she saw the lord of great wisdom, folded the ten fingers of her 
hands in reverence, and thus addressed the best of .the Kurus with her whole 
soul full of delight: 

**This mortal, beholding me whom he had never seen before and pierced 
with the fear of death, does not speak to me in his terror; this is not like a wise 
man.” 

“I am not terrified, 0 ^&g1, nor am I pierced with the fear of death ; the 
victim should not address his'^ezecutioner, nor should the latter ask his victim to 
address him^” 

****#♦ 

[32^ Thus the N&ga maiden asked the sage the same question which the 
N&^ Vanuia had asked him before ; and the sage by bis answer satisfied her as 
he had before satisfied Varupa. 

The sage, seeing that the Nftga king and the N&ga maiden were both pleased 
with his answers, undaunted in soul and with not one hair erect with fear, thus 
addressed Vanina : “ Fear not, 0 Nftga, here I am ; whatever use this body may 
be to thee, whatever it can do by its heaH and its flesh, I myself will carry out 
according to thy will.” 

The Nftga king replied : 

**The heart of sages is their wisdom, — we are delighted to-day with thy 
wisdom ; let him whose name implies perfection* take his bride to-day and let 
him put thee in possession, to-day of the Kurus.” 

> The same dialogue is here repeated, with the gender altered to suit Vimalft. 

* ananandmo? in allusion to his name Pnnnaka from puntM *ftilL’ 
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[333] Having thus spoken, VaruM gave Irandati to Punnaka and 
he in his joy poured out his heart to the Great Being. 

The Great Being has thus described the matter; 

‘‘ Pi^paka, deliffhted and ovenoyed, having won the NSga maiden Irandati, 
with his whole soul full of joy, thus ^dressed him who was the best of the 
Kurus in action : *Thou hast made me possesaed of a wife, I will do what is due 
to thee^ O Vidhura ; I give this pearl of jewela and I wnl put thee to-day in 
possession of the Kurus.*’’ 

Then the Great Being praised him in another stanza : 

**May thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissoluble, and do thou in thy. 
joy with a happy heart give me the jewel and carry me to Indapatta.” Then 
Pupnaka placM the best of the Kurus in action on a seat before him and 
carried him, the lord of supreme wisdom, to the city Indapatta. Swifr as the 
mind of man may travel, bis speed was even swifter still ; and Pu^^ka bore 
the best of the Kurus to the city Indapatta. 

[324] Then he said to him : “ Behold before thee the city Indapatta and its 
pleasant mango groves and districts ; I am possessed of a wife, and thou hast 
obtained thine own home.” 

Now on that very day at morning-tide the king saw a dream, and this 
was what he saw. At the door of the king's palace there stood a great 
tree whose trunk was wisdom, and whose branches and boughs were like 
the virtues, and its fruits the five sacred products of the cow \ and it was 
covered with elephants and horoes richly caparisoned ; and a great 
multitude with folded hands were worshipping it with all reverence. 
Then a black man, clothed with red cloth, and wearing earrings of red 
flowers, and bearing weapons in his hand, came up and cut the tree down 
by the roots in spite of the expostulations of the multitude, and dragged 
it off and went away, and then came back and planted it again in its old 
place and departed. Then the king as he comprehended the dream said to 
himself, **The sage Vidhura and no one else is like the great tree ; that 
youth and no other, who carried off the sage, is like the man who cut the 
tree down by the roots in spite of the expostulations of the multitude; 
and verily he will come back and set him at the door of the Hall of Truth 
and depart. We shall behold the seer again to-day.” So he joyfully 
ordered the whole city to be decorated and the Hall of Truth to be got 
ready and a pulpit in a pavilion adorned with jewels; and himself 
surrounded by a hundred kings, with their counsellors, and a multitude 
of citizens and country people, he consoled them all by saying, “ Fear not, 
you will see the sage again to-day ” ; aud he seated himself in the Hall 
of Truth, looking for the sage's return. Then Punnaka brought the 
sage down and seated him in the middle of the assembly at the door 
of the Hall of Truth, and then departed with Irandati to his own 
celestial city. 


^ Milk, ghee^ curds, buttermilk, and butter. 
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[326] The Teacher has thus described it : 


*‘Pu 99 aka of noble rac^ having set down him, the best of the Kurus in action, 
in the middle of the religious assembly, mounted his own noble steed and sj^ 
in the sky through the ur. When the king beheld him, he, filled with deli&t, 
; up and embraced him with his armi^ and without a moment’s fear 
him on a throne before him in the midst of the congregation.” 


Then after exchanging friendly greeting with him he welcomed him 
affectionately and uttered a stanza: 

*'Thou guidest us like a ready-furnished chariot, the Kurus rejoice at seeing 
thee; answer me and tell me this,— how was it that that young man let thee go?” 


The Great Being replied : 

**He whom thou calleet a young man, O great king, is no common man, 

0 best of heroes ; if thou hast ever heard of the Yakkha Pupnaka, it was he, the 
minister of King Kuvera. There is a Nftga king named Varuc^ mighty, 
endowed with strength and a noble presence, — now Pup^aka loves his younger 
daughter, the KAga maiden Irandatl. [326] He laid- his plan for my death for 
the sake of that fair maiden whom he lovM, — he thus obtained his wife, and 

1 was allowed to depart and the jewel was won. 


*‘The Nfiga king, being pleased with my solution of his question as to 
the four ends of men, paid me the honour of giving me a jewel; and when 
he returned to the Nftga world, his queen Yimalft asked him where the 
jewel was. He described my skill in discoursing concerning the law, and 
she, being desirous of hearing such a discourse, feigned a longing for my 
heart. The Nftga king, not understanding her real wish, said to his 
daughter Irandatl, **Thy mother has a longing for Yidhura’s heart, find 
out a noble who is able to bring it for her.” As she was seeking one, she 
saw the Yakkha Funnaka who was the son of Yessavana’s^ sister, and, as 
she knew that he was in love with her, she sent him to her father, who 
said to him, *lf thou arable to bring me Yidhura’s heart thou shalt 
obtain her.’ So he, having brought from the mountain Yepulla the gem 
which might well belong to a universal monarch, played dice with me and 
having won me by his play he remained three days in my house. Then 
he made me lay hold of his horse’s tail, and dashed me against the trees 
and mountains in Himavat, but he could not kill me. Then he rushed 
forward on a whirlwind in the seventh sphere of the winds and he set 
me on the top of the Black Mountain sixty leagues high; there he 
assailed me as a lion and in other shapes, but he could not kill me. 
Then at last at his request I told him how I could be killed. Then I 
proceeded to tell him the duties of the good man, and when he heard 
them he was highly pleased and wished to bring me hither. Then I took 
him and went to the Nftga world and I told the law to the king and to 
Yimalft, and all the court was highly pleased; and after I had stayed 


^ Kuvera. 
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there six days the king [327] gave Irandati to Puni^ka. He was de- 
lighted when he gained her, and honoured me with many jewels as his 
present. Then at the king’s command he mounted me on a magic horse 
created by his will, and seating himself in the middle seat and Irandati 
behind, be brought me here and put me down in the middle of the court, 
and then went away with Irandati to his own city. Thus, 0 king, for 
the sake of that fair maiden whom he loved he laid his plan for my death 
and thus through me he obtained his wife. When the king had heard 
my discourse on the law, he was pleased and let me depart and I received 
from Pun^ka this jewel which grants all desires and which is worthy of 
a universal emperor; accept it, O monarch,” and so saying he gave the 
jewel to the king. Then the king, in the morning, being desirous to tell 
the citizens the dream whicli he had seen, related to them the history 
as follows: 

There grew a tree before my ^tes, its trunk was wisdom and its boughs 
the moral virtues ; it ripened into lul that was natural and developed, its fruits 
were the five products of the cow, and it was covered with elephants and cattle. 
But while it resounded with dance, sone, and musical instruments a man came 
and cut it up from the I'oots and carried it away ; it then came to this palace of 
ours, — pay your homage to this tree. 

Let all who are joyful by my means shew it to-day bv their actions ; bring 
your presents in abundance, and pay your homage to this tree. 

Whatever captives there may be in my realm, let them set them all loose 
from their captivity ; as this tree has been delivered from its captivity, so let 
them release others from bondage. 

[328] Let them spend this month in holiday, hanging up their ploughs ; let 
them feast the Brahmins with fiesh and rice ; let them drink in private, and still 
seem total abstainers, with their full cups flowing over. Let them invite their 
friends on the highway, and keep a strict watch in the kingdom so that none 
may injure his ncighl^ur, — pay your homage to this tree.’’ 

When he had thus sjiok^n, 

**The queens, the princes, the Vesiyas, and the Brahmins brought to the 
sage much food and drink. 

“ Riders on elephants, body-guards, riders in chariots, foot-soldiers, brought 
to the sage much food and drink. [329] The people of the country and the 
city gathmd together in crowds brought to the ruige much food and drink. The 
vast assembly were filled with joy, beholding the seer after he had come : when 
the sage had come a triumphant waving of cloths took place.” 

After a month the festival came to an end: the Great Being, as 
fulfilling a Buddha’s duties, taught the great assembly the law, counselled 
the king and so fulfilled his span of life and so became destined for 
heaven. Abiding in his (ieaching, and following their king all the in- 
habitants of the Kuru kingdom gave gifts and performed good works and 
at the end of their lives went to swell the hosts of heaven. 
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The Maaier, having brought his lesson to an end, said, *‘Not now only but 
formerly also did the Buddlm, having obtained oomi>lete wisdo^ shew himself 
akilfbl in adapting means to ends. Then he identified the Birth : At that 
time the sage^s father and mother were the royal family, the eldest queen 
was R&hula’s mother, the eldest son was iUhula, Varupa the Nfiga king was 
S&riputta, the garuja king was Moggall&na, Saklm was Anuruddha^ the Idng 
Dhanafijaya was Xnanda, and the wise Vidhura was myself.” 


No. 546. 


THE MAHA-UMMAQQA-JlTAKA^ 

^^King BrakfnadaMa of PaMila^' etc. The Teacher, while dwelling at 
Jetavaiia, told this about the jMrfection of knowled^ One day the Brethren 
sat in the Hall of Truth and described the Buddha^s perfection of knowledge : 
** Brethren, the omniscient Buddha whose wisdom is vast, ready, swift, sharp, 
orushins heretical doctrines, after having converted, by the power of his own 
knowledge, the Brahmins Ka^anta and the rest, the ascetics Sabhiya and the 
rest, the thieves Angulim&la &c., the yakkhas Xlavaka &c., the gods Sakka 
and the rest, and the Brahmins Baka Ac., made them humble, and ordained a 
vast multitude as ascetics and established them in the fruition of the paths of 
sanctification.” The Teacher came up and asked what they were discoursing 
about, and when they told him, he replied, [3301 ** Not now only is the Buddha 
omniscient, — in past time also, before his knowledge was fully mature, he was 
full of all wisdom, as he went about for the sake of wisdom and knowledge,” 
and then he told a story of the past. 


In days gone by, a king named Vedeha ruled in Mithilft, and he had 
four sages who instructed him in the ' law, named Senaka, Pukkusa, 
Kfivinda, and Devinda. N^w when the Bodbisatta was conceived in his 
mother’s womb the king saw at dawn the following dream : four columns of 
fire blazed up in the four comers of the royal court as high as the great 
wall, and in the midst of them rose a flame of the size of a fire-fly, and at 
that moment it suddenly exceeded the four columns of fim and rose up as 
high as the Brahma world and illumined the whole world; even a grain of 
mustard-seed lying on the ground is distinctly seen. The world of men 
with the world of gods worshipped it with garlands and incense; a vast 
multitude passed tlurough this flame but not even a hair of their skin was 
singed. The king when he saw this vision started up in terror end sat 
pondering what was going to happen, and waited for the dawn. The four 
wise men also when they came in the morning asked him whether he had 

> [Thera is an Bngliah translation of the Sinhalese version of this story : XJmmsgga- 
Jfttaka (The Story of the Tnnnel), translated from the Sinhalese by T. B. Tatawara; 
Lusao, 1898.] 
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slept well *'Hosr could I sleep well,” he replied, ** when I have seen 
such a dream Then Pandit Senaka replied, Fear not^ O king, it is an 
auspicious dream, thou wilt be prosperous,” and when he was asked to 
explain, he went on, ‘*0 king, a fifth sage will be bom who will surpass 
us four ; we four are like the four columns of fire, but in the midst of us 
there will arise as it were a fifth column of fire, one who is unparalleled 
and fills a post which is unequalled in the world of gods or of men.” 
** Where is he at this moment f ” O king, he will mther assume a body 
or come out of his mother’s womb ; thus did he by his science what he 
had seen by his divine eye and the king from that time forward remembered 
his words. Now at the four gates of Mithi]& there were four market 
towns, called the East town, the South town, the West town, and the 
North town'; [331] and in the East town there dwelt a certain rich man 
named Sirivaddhaka, and his wife was named Suman&devi. Now on that 
day when the king saw the vision, the Great Being went from the heaven 
of the Thirty-three and was conceived in her womb ; and a thousand other 
sons of the gods went from that heaven and were conceived in the families of 
various wealthy merchants in that village, and at the end of the tenth month 
the lady Sumani brought forth a child of the colour of gold. Now at that 
moment Sakka, as he looked over the world of mankind, beheld the Great 
Being’s birth; and saying to himself that he ought to make known in the 
world of gods and men that this Buddha-shoot had spr\ing into being, he 
came up in a visible form as the child was being bom and placed a piece 
of a medicinal herb in its hand, and then returned to his own dwelling. 
The Great Being seized it firmly in his closed hand; and as he came from his 
mother’s womb she did not feel the slightest pain, but he passed out as 
easily as water from a sacred water-pot. When his mother saw the piece 
of the medicinal herb in his hand, she said to him, ** My child, what is 
this which you have got ? ” fie replied, ” It is a medicinal plant, mother,” 
and he placed it in her hand and told her to take it and give it to all who 
are afiBiicted with any sickness. Full of joy she told it to the merchant 
Sirivaddhaka, who had suffered for seven years from a pain in his head. 
Full of joy he said to himself, **This child came out of his mother’s womb 
holding a medicinal plant and as soon as he was bom he talked with his 
mother; a medicine given by a being of such surpassing merit must 
possess great efficacy”; so he robbed it on a grindstone and smeared a little 
of it on his forehead, and the pain in his head which had lasted seven 
years passed away at once like water from a lotus leaf. Trans|x>rted with 
joy he exclaimed, “This is a medicine of marvellous efficacy ”; the news 
spread on every side that the Great Being had been born with a medicine 
in his hand, and all who were sick crowded to the merchant’s house and 
begged for the medicine. .They gave a little to ail who came, having 
> In the Pali, POcmayavanu^kakat Dakkhit^avamaHhakat Ac. 
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rubbed some of it on a grindstone and mixed it with water, and aa soon aa 
the affected body was touched with the divine medicine all diseases were 
cured, and the delighted patients went away proclaiming the marvellous 
virtues of the medicine in the honse of the merchant Sirivaddhaka. [332] 
On the day of naming the child the merchant thought ijb himself, “My 
child need not be called after one of his ancestors ; let hipi bear the name 
of the medicine,” so he gave him the name Osadha Kum&nL Then he 
thought again, “ My son possesses great merit, he will not be bom alone, 
many other children will be bom at the same time ” ; so hearing from his 
inquiries that thousands of other boys were bora with him, he sent them 
all nurses and gave them clothes, and resolving that they should be his 
son’s attendants he celebrated a festival for them with the Great Being 
and adorned the boys and brought them every day to wait upon him. 
The Great Being grew up playing with them, and when he was seven years 
old he was as beautiful as a golden statue. As he was playing with them 
in the village some elephants and other animals passed by and disturbed 
their games, and sometimes the children were distressed by the rain and 
the heat. Now one day as they played, an unseasonable rainstorm came 
on, and when the Great Being who was as strong as an elephant saw it, 
he ran into a house, and as the other children ran after him they fell over 
one another’s feet and bruised their knees and other limbs. Then he 
thought to himself, “A hall for play ought to be built here, we will not 
play in this way,” and he said to the boys, “ Let us build a hall here 
where* we can stand, sit, or lie in time of wind, hot sunshine, or rain, — ^let 
each one of you bring his piece of money.” The thousand boys all did so 
and the Great Being sent for a roaster-carpenter and gave him the money, 
telling him to build a hall in that place. He took the money, and levelled 
the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring line, but he did not 
grasp the Great Being’s idek^^ so he told the carpenter how he was to 
stretch out his line so as to do it properly. He replied, '* I have stretched 
it out according to my practical experience, I cannot do it in any other 
way.” “If you do not know even so much as this how can you take 
our money and build a halH Take the line, I will measure and shew 
you,” so he made him take the line and himself drew out the plan, and it 
was done as if Vissakamma had done it. [333] Then he said to the 
carpenter, “ Will you be able to draw out the plan in this way f ” 
“1 shall not be able. Sir.” “Will you be able to do it by my instructionsY” 
“ I shall be able. Sir.” Then the Great Being so arranged the hall that 
there was in one part a place for ordinary strangers, in another a lodging 
for the destitute, in another a place for the lying-in of destitute women, in 
another a lodging for stranger Buddhist priests and Brahmins, in another a 
lodging for other sorts of men, in another a place where foreign merchants 
should stow their goods, and all those apartments had doors opening 
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outside. There also he had a public place erected for sports, and a court 
of justice, and a hall for roligiouB assemblies. When the work was 
completed he summoned painters, and having himself examined them set 
them to work at painting beautiful pictures, so that the hall became like 
Sakka*s heavenly palace Sudhamm&. Still he thought that the palace was 
not yet complete, must have a tank constructed as well,'’ — so he 
ordered the ground to be dug for an architect and having discussed it with 
him and given him money he made him construct a tank with a thousand 
bends in the bank and a hundred bathing ghats. The water was covered 
with the five kinds of lotuses and was as beautiful as the lake in the 
heavenly garden Nandana. On its bank he planted various trees and had 
a park made like Nandana. And near this hall he established a public 
distribution of alms to holy men whether Buddhists or Brahmins, and 
for strangexB and for people from the neighbouring villages. 

These actions of his were blazed abroad everywhere and crowds 
gathered to the place, and the Great Being used to sit in the hall and 
discuss the right and the wrong of the good or evil circumstances of all 
the petitioners who resorted there and gave his judgment on each, and it 
became like the happy time when a Buddha makes his ap))earance in the 
world. 

Now at that time, when seven years had expired, King Vedeha 
remembered how the four sages had said that a fifth sage should be 
bom who would surpass them in wisdom, and he said to himself, Where 
is he now? ” and he sent out his four councillors by the four gates of the 
city, bidding them to find out where he was. When they went out by the 
other three gates they saw no sign of the Great Being, but when they 
went out by the eastern gate they saw the hall and its various buildings 
and they felt sure at once that only a wise man could have built this 
palace or caused it to be built, [334] and they asked the people, ** What 
architect built this hall?” They replied, **Thi8 palace was not built by 
any architect by his own power, but by the direction of Mahosadha Pandit, 
the son of the merchant Sirivaddha.” ** How old is he 7 ” ** He has 

just completed his seventh year.” The councillor reckoned up all the 
events finom the day on which the king saw the dream and he said to 
himself, ‘‘This being fulfils the king's dream,” and he sent a messenger 
with this message to the king: “Mahosadha, the son of the merchant 
Sirivaddha in the East market town, who is now seven yeai’s old, has 
caused such a hall and tank and park to be made, — shall I bring him 
into thy presence or not?” When the king heard this he was highly de- 
lighted and sent for Senaka, and after relating the account he asked him 
whether he should send for this sage. But be, being envious of the 
title, replied, “O king, a man is not to be called, a sage meroly because 
he has caused halls and such things to be made; anyone can cause 
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these things to be made, this is bot a little matter.’* When the king 
heard his words he said to himself, ‘^There must be some secret reason 
for all this,” and was silent. Then he sent back the messenger with a 
command that the councillor should remain for a time in the place and 
carefully examine the sage. The councillor remained there and carefully 
investigated the sage’s actions, and this is the series of the tests or cases 
of examination ' : 

1. The piece of meat'.” One day when the Great Being was going 
to the play-hall, a hawk carried off a piece of flesh from the. slab of a 
slaughterhouse imd flew up into the air ; some lads, seeing it, determined 
to make him drop it and pursued him. The hawk flew in different 
directions, and they, looking up, followed behind and wearied them- 
selves, flinging stones and other missiles and stumbling over one another. 
Then the sage said to them, I will make him di*op it,” and they b^ged 
him to do so. He told them to look ; and then himself with looking up he 
ran with the swiftness of the wind and trod upon the hawk’s shadow and 
then clapping his hands uttered a loud shout. By his energy that shout 
seemed to pierce the bird’s belly through and through and in its terror he 
dropped the flesh ; and the Great Being, knowing by watching the shadow 
that it was dropped, [335] caught it in the air before it reached the 
ground. The people seeing the marvel, made a great noise, shouting and 
clapping their handid The minister, hearing of it, sent an account to the 
king telling him how the sage had by this means made the bird drop 
the flesh. The king, when he heai-d of it, asked Senaka whe^er he 
should summon him to the court. Senaka reflected, From the time of 
his coming I shall lose all my glory and the king will forget roy existence, 
— I must not let him bring him here so in envy he said, "He is not a 
sage for such an action m this, this is only a small matter ” ; and the 
king being impartial, sent wu^ that the minister should test him further 
where he was. 

2. "The cattle'.” A certain man who dwelt in the village of 
Yavamajjhaka bought some cattle from another village and brought them 
home. The next day he took them to a field of grass to graze and rode 
on the back of one of the cattle. Being tired he got down and sat on the 
ground and fell asleep, and meanwhile a thief came and carried off the 
cattle. When be woke he saw not his cattle, but as he gazed on every 
side he beheld the thief running away. Jumping up he shouted, "Where 
are you taking my cattle t” "They are my cattle, and I am carrying 
them to the place which I wish.” A great crowd collected as they heard 
the dispute. When the sage heard the noise as they {lassed by the 
door of the hall, be sent for them both. When he saw their behaviour 

1 [Three terses sre here given oontsining a list of the Tests for committing to 
memory.] * [* Jt/aimain.'] > [• Gogo.'] 
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he at once knew which was the thief and which the real owner. But 
though he felt sure, he asked them what they were quarrelling about. 
The owner said, bought these cattle from a certain person in such 
a village, and I brought them home and put them in a field of grass. 
This thief saw that I was not watching and came and carried them off. 
Looking in all directions I caught sight of him and pursued and caught 
him. The people of such a village know that I bought the cattle and 
took them.'’ The thief replied, ‘^This man speaks falsely, they were bom 
in my house.” The sage said, will decide your case fairly; will you 
abide by my decision?” and they promised so to abide. Then thinking to 
himself that he must win the hearts of the people he first asked the thief, 
** What have you fed these cattle with, and what have you given them to 
drink ? ’* ** They have drunk rice gruel and have been fed on sesame fiour 

and kidney beans.” Then he asked the real owner, who said, “ My lord, 
how could a poor man like me get rice |(hiel and the rest t I fed them on 
grass.” The pandit caused an assembly to be brought together and 
ordered panic seeds to be brought and ground in a mortar and moistened 
with water and given to the cattle, and they forthwith vomited only grass. 
He shewed this to the assembly, and then asked the thief, '*Art thou the 
thief or not?” He confessed that be was the thief. He said to him, 
‘‘Then do not commit such a sin henceforth.” But the Bodhisatta’s 
attendants carried the man away and cut off his hands and feet and made 
him helpless. Then the sage addressed him with words of good counsel, 
“ This suffering has come upon thee only in this present life, but in the 
futui*e life thou wilt suffer great torment in the different hells, therefore 
henceforth abandcm such practices”; he taught him the five command* 
ments. The minister sent an account of the incident to the king, who 
asked Senaka, but he advised him to wait, “It is only an affair about 
cattle and anybody could' decide it” The king, being impartial, sent the 
same command. (This is to be understood in all the subsequent cases, — 
we shall give each in order according to the list.) 

3. “The necklace of thread'.” A certain poor woman had tied 
together several threads of different colours and made them into a neck- 
lace, which she took off from her neck and placed on her clothes as she 
went down to bathe in a tank which the pandit had caused to be made. 
A young woman who saw this conceived a longing for it, took it up and 
said to her, Mother, this is a very beautiful necklace, how much did it cost 
to make ? [33G] 1 will make such a one for myself. May I put it on my 
own neck and ascertain its size?” The other gave her leave, and she put 
it on her neck and ran off. The elder woman seeing it came quickly out 
of the water, and putting on her clothes ran after her and seized hold of 
her dress, crying, “You ara running away with a necklace which I made.” 

* f Oai^lhi.*] 
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The other replied, I am not taking anything of youra, it is the necklace 
which I wear on my neck and a great crowd collected as they heard 
thi& The sage, while he played with the boys, heard them quarrelling 
as they passed by the door of the hall and asked what the noise was 
about, li^cn he heard the cause of the quarrel he sent for them both, 
and having known at once by her countenance which was the thief, he 
asked them whether they would abide by his decision. On their both 
agreeing to do so, he asked the thief, What scent do you use for this 
necklace? ” She replied, always use sabbatamhdraka^ to scent it with.** 
Then be asked the other, who replied, <*How shall a poor woman like me 
get aabbasafkhdrizka^ I always scent it with perfume made of piyaAgu 
flowers.” Then the sage had a vessel of water brought and put the 
necklace in it. Then he sent for a perfume-seller and told him to smell 
the vessel and find out what it smelt of. He directly recognised the 
smell of the piyaikgu flower, and quoted the stanza which has been already 
given in the first book*: 

« No omnigatherum it is ; only the kangu smdls ; 

Yon wicked woman told a lie; the truth the gammer tells.” 

The Great Being told the bystanders all the circumstances and asked 
each of them respectively, “Art thou the thief? Art thou not the thief?” 
and made, the guilty one confess, and from that time his wisdom became 
known to the people. 

4. “The cotton thread.” A certain woman who used to watch 
cotton fields was watching one day and she took some clean cotton and 
spun some fine thread and made it into a ball and placed it in her lap. 
As she went home she thought to herself, “I will bathe in the great 
sage’s tank,” so she placed the ball on her dress and went down into 
the tank to bathe. Anothe^ woman saw it, and conceiving a longing for 
it took it up, saying, “This is a beautiful ball of thread; pray did you 
make it youraelf ?” So she lightly snapped her fingers and put it in her 
lap as if to examine it more closely, and walked off with it. (This is to be 
told at full as before.) The sage asked the thief, “When you made the 
ball what did you put inside*?” She replied, “A cotton seed.” Then he 
asked the other, and she replied, “A timbaru seed.” When the crowd 
had heard what each said, he untwisted the ball of cotton and found a 
timbaru seed inside and forced the thief to confess her guilt. The great 
multitude were highly pleased and shouted their applause at the way in 
which the case had been decided. 

^ A perflime compounded of many different scents. 

* [No. 110, Vol. I. p. 424 (trans., p. 254). The verse is not there given, but only 
alluded to. Prof. Cowell does not translate it] 

* To roll it round. 
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5. “The son.” A certain woman took her son and went down to 
the sage’s tank to wash her face. After she had bathed her son she 
laid him in her dress and having washed her own face went to bathe. At 
that moment a female goblin saw the child and wished to eat it, so she 
took hold of the dress and said, “ My friend, this is a fine child, is he your 
son?” Then she asked if she might give him suck, and on obtaining the 
mother’s consent, she took him and played with him for .% while and then 
tried to run off with him. The other ran after her and seized hold of 
her, shouting, “ Whither are you carrying my child ? ” The goblin replied, 
“Why do you touch the child! he is mine.” As they wrangled they 
passed by the door of the hall, and the sage, hearing the noise, sent for 
them and asked what was the matter. When he heard the story, [337] 
although he knew at once by her red unwinking eyes that one of them 
was a goblin, he asked them whether they would abide by his decision. 
On their promising to do so, he drew a line and laid the child in the 
middle of the line and bade the goblin seize the child by the hands and 
the mother by the feet. Then he said to them, “ Lay hold of it and pull ; 
the child is hers who can pull it over.” They both pulled, and the child, 
being pained while it was pulled, uttered a loud cry. Then the mother, 
with a heart which seemed ready to burst, let the child go and stood 
weeping. The sage asked the multitude, “ Is it the heart of the mother 
which is tender towards the child or the heart of her who is not the 
mother!” They answered, “The mother’s heart.” “ Is she the mother who 
kept hold of the child or she who let it go ! ” They replied, “ 8he who 
let it go.” “Do you know who she is who stole the child!” “We do 
not know, O sage.” “She is a goblin, — she seized it in order to eat it.” 
When they asked how he knew that he replied, “ I knew her by her 
unwinking and red eyes and by her casting no shadow and by her fearless- 
ness and want of mercy.” Then he asked her what she was, and she 
confessed that she was a goblin. “Why did you seize the child!” “To 
eat it.” “ You blind fool,” he said, “ you committed sin in old time and 
so were born as a goblin; and now you still go on committing sin, 
blind fool that you arc.” Then he exhorted her and established her in 
the five precepts and sent her away ; and the mother blessed him, and 
saying, “ May’st thou live long, my lord,” took her .son and went her way. 

6. “The black ball.” There was a certain man who was called 
Golakala, — now he got the name gola * ball ' from hia dwarfish size, and 
kdla from his black colour. He worked in a certain house for seven 
years and obtained a wife, and she was named Dighat&la. One day he 
said to her, “ Wife, cook some sweetmeats and food, we will pay a visit 
to your parents.” At first she opposed the plan, saying, “ What have I to 
do with parents now ! ” but after the third time of asking he induced her 
to cook some cakes, and having taken some provisions and a present he 
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set out on the journey with her. In the course of the journey he came 
to a stream which was not really deep, but they, being both afraid of 
water, dared not cross it and stood on the bank. Now a poor man named 
Dighapitthi came to that place as he walked along the bank, and when 
they saw him they asked him whether the rirer was deep or shallow. 
Seeing that they were afraid of the water he told them that it was very 
deep and full of voracious fish. *<How then will you go across itt” 
I have struck up a friendship with the crocodiles and monsters that live 
here, and therefore they do not hurt me.** ** Do take us with you,** they 

said. When he consented they gave him some meat and drink; and 
when he finished his meal he asked them which he should carry over first. 
**Take your sister first and then take me,** said Golakal&. Then the man 
placed her on his shoulders and took the provisions and the present and 
went down into the stream. When he had gone a little way, he crouched 
down and walked along in a bent posture. Golak&la, as he stood on the 
bank, thought to himself, ^^This stream must indeed be very deep; if it is 
so difficult for even sucK a man as Dighapitthi, it must be impassable for 
me.’* When the other had carried the woman to the middle of the stream, 
he said to her, ** Lady, I will cherish you, and you shall live bravely 
arrayed with fine dresses and ornaments and men-servants and maid- 
servants; what will this poor dwarf do for you? listen to what I tell 
you.” She listened to his words and ceased to love her husband, and 
being at once infatuated with the stranger, she consented, saying, If you 
will not abandon me, 1 will do as you say.** So when they reached the 
opposite bank, they amused themselves and left Go}ak&la, bidding him 
stay where he was. While he stood there looking on, they ate up the 
meat and drink and departed. When he saw it, he exclaimed, ‘‘They 
have struck up a friendship, and are running away, leaving me here.** 
[338] As he ran backwards abd forwards he went a little way into the 
water and then drew back again in fear, and then in his anger at their 
conduct, he made a desperate leap, saying, ‘‘Let me live or die,** and when 
once fairly in, he discovered how shallow the water was. So he crossed 
it and pursued him and shouted, **You wicked thief, whither are you 
carrying my wife ? ’* The other replied, **How is she your wife ? she is 
mine ** ; and he seized him by the neck and whirled him round and threw 
him off. The other laid hold of DXghat&l&’s hand and shouted, **Stop, 
where are you going? you are my wife whom I got after working for 
seven years in a house *' ; and as he thus disputed he came near the hall. 
A great crowd collected. The Great Being asked what the noise was 
about, and having .sent for them and heard what each said he asked 
whether they would abide by his decision. On their both agreeing to do 
so, he sent for Dighapitthi and asked him his name. Then he asked his 
wife’s name, but he, not knowing what it was, mentioned some other name, 
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Then he asked him the names of his parents and he told them, but when 
he asked him the names of his wife’s pai'ents he, not knowing, mentioned 
some other names. The Great Being put his story together and had him 
removed. Then he sent for the other and asked him the names of all in 
the same way. He, knowing the truth, gave them correctly. Then he 
had him removed and sent for Dighat&l& and asked her what her name was 
and she gave it. Then he asked her her husband’s name and she, not 
knowing, gave a wrong name. Then he asked her her fiarents’ names and 
she gave them correctly, but when he asked her the names of her husband’s 
parents’ names, she talked at random and gave wrong names. Then the sage 
sent lor the other two and asked the multitude, Does the woman’s story 
agree with DTghapitthi or Golaka]a.” They replied. “With Ooiakala.” 
Then he pronounced his sentence, “This man is her husband, the other 
is a thief ” ; and when he asked him he made him confess that he had 
acted as the thief. 

7. “ The chariot.” A certain man, who was sitting in a chariot, 

alighted from it to wash his face. At that moment Sakka was con- 
sidering and as he beheld the sage he resolved that he would make 
known the power and wisdom of Mahosadha the embryo Buddha. So he 
came down in the form of a man', and followed the chariot holding on 
behind. The man who sat in the chariot asked, “ Why have you come ? ” 
He replied, “To serve you.” The man agreed, and dismounting from the 
chariot went aside at a call of nature. Immediately Sakka mounted in the 
chariot and went off at speed. The owner of the chariot, his business done, 
returned ; and when he saw Sakka hurrying away with the chariot, he ran 
quickly behind, crying, “ Stop, stop, where are you taking iny chariot 1 ’’ 
Sakka replied, “ Your chariot must be another, this is mine.” Thus 
wi'angling they came to the gate of the hall. The sage asked, “ What is 
this ? ” and sent for him : as he came, by his fearlessness and his eyes which 
winked not, the sage knew that this was Sakka and the other was the 
owner. Nevertheless he enquired the cause of the quarrel, and asked 
them, “ Will you abide by my decision ? ” They said, “ Yes.” He went 
on, “ I will cause the chariot to be driven, and you must both hold on 
behind : the owner will not let go, the other will.” Then he told a man to 
drive the chariot, and he did so, the othei*s holding on behind. The owner ‘ 
went a little way, then being unable to run further he let go, but Sakka 
went on running with the chariot. When he had recalled the chariot, the 
sage said to tlie people : “This man ran a little way [339] and let go; the 
other itm out with the chariot and came back with it^ yet there is not a 
di’op of sweat on his body, no panting, he is fearless, his eyes wink not — 

' [Here Prof. Cowell's MS. comes to su end, and the mark remains in his copy of 
the text.] 

Head 
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this is Sakka, king of the gods.” Then he asked, ** Are you king of the 
gods ? ” “ Yes.” “ Why did you come here ? ” ** To spread the fame of 

your wisdom, O sage ! ” ** Then,” said he, ** don’t do that kind of thing 

again.” Now Sakka revealed his power by standing poised in the air, and 
praised the sage, saying, “ A wise judgment this ! ” So he went to his 
own place. Then the minister unsummoned went to the king, and said, 
“ O great king, thus was the Chariot Question resolved : and even Sakka 
was subdued by him ; why do you not recognise superiority in men?” The 
king asked Senaka, ** What say you, Senaka, shall we bring the sage here?” 
Senaka replied, That is not all that makes a sage. Wait awhile : I will 
test him and find out.” 

8. **The pole.” So one day, with a view of testing the sage, they 
fetcht an acacia pole, and cutting off about a B])an, they had it nicely 
smoothed by a turner, and sent it to the East Market-town, with this 
message : ** The people of the Market-town have a name for wisdom. Let 
them find out then which end is the top and which the root of this stick. 
If they cannot, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The people gathered 
together but could not find it out, and they said to their foreman. 

Perhaps Mahosadba the sage would know ; send and ask him.” The 
foreman sent for the sage from his playground, and told him the matter, 
how they could not find it out but perhaps he could. The sage thought in 
himself, ** The king can gain nothing from knowing which is the top and 
which is the root ; no doubt it is sent to test me.” He said, Bring it 
here, my friends, I will find out.” Holding it in his hand, he knew which 
was the top and which the root ; yet to please the heart of the people, he 
sent for a pot of water, and tied a string round the middle of the stick, 
and holding it by the end of the string he let it down to the surface of the 
water. The root being heavier sank first. Then he asked the people, 
” Is the root of a tree heavie^xpr the top?” “ The root, wise sir!” “ See 
then, this part sinks first, and this is therefore the root.” By this mark 
he distinguished the root from the top. The people sent it back to the 
king, distinguishing which was the root and which was the top. The king 
was pleased, and asked, who had found it out? They said, “The sage 
Mahosadha, son of foreman Sirivaddhi.” “Senaka, shall we send for 
him?” he asked. “ Wait, my lord,” he replied, “ let us try him in another 
way.” 

9. “ The head.” One day, two heads were brought, one a woman’s 
and one a man’s ; these were sent to be distinguished, with a fine of a 
thousand pieces in case of failure. The villagers could not decide and 
asked the Great Being. He recognised them at sight, because, they say, 
the sutures in a roan’s head are straight, and in a woman’s head they are 
crooked. By this mark he told which was which ; and they sent back to 
the king. The rest is as before. 
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10. The snaka” One day a male and a female snake were brought, 
and sent for the villagers to decide which was which. They asked the 
sage, and he knew at once when he saw them ; for the tail of the male 
snake is thick, that of the female is thin ; the male snake-s head is thick, 
the female’s is long; the eyes of the male are big, of the female small, the 
head’ of the male is rounded, that of the female cut short. By these 
signs [340] he distinguished male from female. The rest is as before. 

11. “The cock.” One day a message was sent to the people of the 
East Market-town to this effect: “Send us a bull white all over, with 
horns on his legs, and a hump on the head, which utters his voice at three 
times* unfailingly; otherwise there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” Not 
knowing one, they asked the sage. He said: “The king means you to send 
him a cock. This creature has horns on his feet, the spurs ; a hump on 
his head, the crest; and crowing thrice^ utters his voice at three times 
unfailingly. Then send him a cock such as he describes.” They sent 
one. 

12. “The gem.” The gem which Sakka ga,ve to King Kusa was 
octagonal. Its thread was broken, and no one could remove the old thread 
and put in a new. One day they sent this gem, with directions to take 
out the old thread and to put in a new ; the villagers could do neither the 
one nor the other, and in their difficulty they told the sage. He bade 
them fear nothing, and asked for a lump of honey. With this he smeared 
the two holes in the gem, and twisting a thread of wool, he smeared the 
end of this also with honey, he pushed it a little way into the hole, and put 
it in a place where ants were passing. The ants smelling the honey came 
out of their hole, and eating away the old thread bit hold of the end of the 
woollen thread and pulled it out at the other end. When he saw that it 
had passed through, he bade them present it to the king, who was pleased 
when he heard how the thread had been put in. 

13. “The calving.” The royal bull was fed up for some months, so 
that his belly swelled out, bis horns were washed, he was anointed with 
oil, and bathed with turmeric, and then they sent him to the East 
Market-town, with this message : “ You have a name for wisdom. Here 
is the king’s royal bull, in calf ; deliver him and send him back with the 
calf, or else there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The villagers, |)erplexed 
what to do, applied to the sage ; who thought fit to meet one question with 
another, and asked, “ Gan you find a bold man able to speak to the king]” 
“ That is no hai*d matter,” they replied.’ So they summoned him, and the 
Great Being said — “ Go, my good man, let your hair down loose over your 
shoulders, and go to the palace gate weeping and lamenting sore. Answer 

’ iiavatthiko7 I follow the Burmese version. 

^ The Burmese version has ** three notes”:—** when it crows it gives forth clearly 
three notes— one short, one middling, and one long.” 
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none but the king, only lament ; and. if the king sends fc»r you to ask why 
yon lament, say, This seven days my son is in labour and cannot bring 
forth ; O help me ! tell me how I may deliver him ! Then the king will 
say, What madness ! this is impossible ; men do not bear children. Then 
you must say, If that be true, how can the j>eople of the East Market-town 
deliver your royal bull of a calf?’* As he was bidden, so he did. The 
king asked who thought of that counter-quip ; and on hearing that it was 
the sage Mahosadha he was pleased. 

14. “ The boiled rice.” Another day, to test the sage, this message 
was sent: ‘‘The people of the East Market-town must send us some 
boiled rice cooked under eight conditions, and these are — [341] without 
rice, without water, without a ]iot, without an oven, without fire, without 
firewood, without being sent along a road either by woman or man. If 
they cannot do it, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.” The people 
perplext applied to the sage ; who said, “ Be not troubled. Take some 
broken rice^ for that is not rice; snow, for that is not water ; an earthen 
bowl, which is no pot ; chop up some wopd-blocks, which are no oven ; 
kindle fire by inibbing, instead of a proper fire; take leaves instead of 
firewood ; cook your sour rice, put it in a new vessel, press it well down, 
put it on the head of a eunuch, who is neither roan nor woman, leave the 
main imd and go along a footpath, and take it to the king.” They did so ; 
and the king was pleased when he heard by whom the question had been 
solved. 

15. “The sand.” Another day, to test the sage, they sent this 
message to the villagers : “ The king wishes to amuse himself in a swing, 
and the old rope is broken ; you are to make a rope of sand, or else pay a 
fine of a thousand pieces.” They knew not what to do, and appealed to 
the sage, who saw that tlm was the place for a counter-question. He 
reassured the people; and ending for two or three clever speakers, he 
bade them go tell the king : “ My lord, the villagers do not know whether 
the sand-rope is to be thick or thin ; send them a bit of the old rope, a 
si>an long or four fingers ; this they will look at and twist a rope of the 
same size.” If the king replied, “Sand-rope there never was in my house,” 
they were to reply, “ If your majesty cannot make a sand-i-ope, how can 
the villagers do so ? ” They did so ; and the king was pleased on hearing 
that the sage had thought of this counter-quip. 

16. “The tank.” Another day, the message was ; “The king desires 
to disport him in the water ; you must send me a new tank covered with 
water lilies of all five kinds, otherwise theio is a fine of a thousand pieces.” 
They told the sage, who saw that a counter-quip was wanted. He sent for 
several men clever at. speaking, and said to them: “Qo and play in the 
water till your eyes are red, go to the palace door with wet hair and wet 

^ kandkt. 
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garments and your bodies all over mud, holding in your hands ropes, 
staves,. and clods; send word to the king of your coming, and when you 
are admitted say to him. Sire, inasmuch as your majesty has ordered the 
people of the East Market-town to send you a tank, we brought a great 
tank to suit your taste ; but she being used to a life in the forest, no 
sooner saw the town with its walls, moats, and watch-towers, than she 
took fright and broke the ropes and off into the forest: we pelted her 
with clods and beat her with sticks but could not make her come back. 
Give us then the old tank which your majesty is said to have brought 
from the forest, and we will yoke them together and bring the other back. 
The king will say, I never had a tank brought in from the forest, [342] and 
never send a tank there to be yoked and bring in another ! Then you 
must say. If that is so, how can the villagers send you a tankV’ They did 
so ; and the king was pleased to hear that the sage had thought of this. 

17. The park.” Again on a day the king sent a message: ** 1 wish 
to disport me in the park, and my park is old. The people of the East 
Market-town must send me a new park, filled with trees and flowers.” 
The sage reassured them as before, and sent men to speak in the same 
manner as above. 

18. Then the king was pleased, and said to Senaka: ^*Well, Senaka, 
shall we send for the sagel” But he, grudging the other’s prospenty, 
said, ^^That is not all that makes a sage; wait.” On hearing this the 
king thought, **The sage Mahosadha was wise even as a child, and took 
my fancy. In all these mysterious tests and counter-quips he has given 
answers like a Buddha. Yet such a wise man as this Senaka will not let 
me summon him to my side. What care I for Senaka? I will bring the 
man here.” So with a great following he set out for the village, mounted 
upon his royal horse. But as he went the horse put his foot into a hole 
and broke his leg ; so the king turned back from that place to the town. 
Then Senaka entered the presence and said ; Sire, did you go to the 
East Market-town to bring the sage back?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” said the king. 
“Sire,” said Senaka, “you make me as one of no account I begged you 
to wait awhile ; but off you went in a hurry, and at the outset your royal 
horse broke his leg.” The king had nothing to say to this. Again on a 
day he asked Senaka, “Shall we send for the sage, Senaka?” “If so, 
your majesty, don’t go yourself but send a messenger, saying, O sage 1 as 
I was on my way to fetch you my horse broke his leg ; send us a better 
horse and a more excellent one^ If he takes the first alternative he will 
come himself, if the second he will send his father. Then will be a 
problem to test him.” The king sent a messenger with this message. 
The sage on hearing it recognised that the king wished to sjse himself and 

^ auataran no peoetu $etthataran ca. There is s play on the words ; oisatara may 
mean a mole, or a oalf. 
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his father. So he went to his father, and said greeting him, Father, the 
king wishes to see you and me. You go firat with a thousand merchants 
in attendance ; and when you go, go not empty<handed, but take a sandal- 
wood casket filled with fresh ghee. The king will speak kindly to you, 
and offer you a householder’s seat; take it and sit down. When you are 
seated, I will come ; the king will speak kindly to me and offer me such 
another seat. Then I will look at you; take the cue and say, rising 
from your seat, Son Mahosadha the wise, take this seat. Then the ques- 
tion will be ripe for solution.” He did so. On arriving at the palace 
door he caused his arrival to be made known to the king, and on the 
king’s invitation, lie entered, and greeted the king, and stood on one side. 
The king spoke to him kindly, and asked where was his son the wise 
Mahosadha. Coming after me, my lord.” The king was pleased to 
hear of his coming, and bade the father sit in a suitable place. He found a 
place and sat there. [343] Meanwhile the Great Being drest himself in 
all his splendour, and attended by the thousand youths he came seated in 
a magnificent chariot. As he entered the town he beheld an ass by the 
side of a ditch, and he directed some stout fellows to fasten up the mouth 
of the ass so that it should make no noise, to put him in a bag and carry 
him on their shoulders. They did so ; the Bodhisat entered the city with 
his great company. The people could not praise him enough. This,” 
they cried, is the wise Mahosadha, the merchant Sirivaddhaka’s son ; 
this they say is he, who was born holding a herb of virtue in bis hand ; 
he it is who knew the answers to so many problems set to test him.” On 
arriving before the palace he sent in word of his coming. The king was 
pleased to hear it and said, ** Let my son the wise Mahosadha make haste 
to come in.” So with his attendants he entered the palace and saluted 
the king and stood on one side. The king delighted to see him spoke to 
him very sweetly, and bs^ him find a fit seat and sit down. He looked 
at his father, and his father at this cue uprose from his seat and invited 
him to sit there, which he did. Thereupon the foolish men who were 
there, Senaka, Fukkusa, Kavinda, Devinda, and others, seeing him sit 
there, clapt their hands and laughed loudly and cried, '‘This is the 
blind fool they call wise ! He has made his father rise from his seat, and 
sits there himself ! Wise he should not be called surely.” The king also 
was crestfallen. Then the Great Being said, “ Why, my lord I are you 
sad 1” “ Yes, wise sir, I am sad. 1 was glad to hear of you, but to see 

you 1 am not glad.” “ Why so? ” “ Because you have made your father 
rise from his seat, and sit there yourself.” “ What, my lord ! do you think 
that in all oases the sire is better than the sons 1 ” “ Yes, sir.” “ Did 

you not send word to me to bring you the better horse or the more 
excellent horse?” So saying he rose up and looking towards the young 
fellows, said, Bring in the ass you have brought.” Placing tl^ ass 
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before the king he went on, ‘^Sire, what is the price of this ass?” The 
king said, ** If it be serviceable, it is worth eight rupees.*’ ** But if he get 
a mule bolt out of a thorobred Sindh mare, what will the price of it 
be?” “It will be priceless.” “Why do you say that, my lord? Have 
you not just said that in all cases the sire is better than the sons? By 
your own saying the ass is worth moi*e than the mule colt. Now have 
not your wise men clapt their hands and laughed at me because they did 
not know that ? What wisdom is this of your wise men ! where did you 
get them ? ” And in contempt for all four of them he add rest the king in 
this stanza of the First Book^ : 

“ Thinkst thou that the siro is always better than the son, 0 excellent king ? 
Then is yon creature better than the mule ; the ass is the mule’s sii'e V* 

After this said, [344] he went on, “ My lord, if the sire is better than 
the son, take my sire into your service ; if the son is better than the sire, 
take mo.” The king was delighted ; and all the company cried out 
applauding and praising a thousand times — “Well indeed has the wise 
man solved the question.” Thera was cracking of fingere and waving of a 
thousand scarves : the four were crestfallen. 

Now no one knows better than the Bodhisat the value of parents. If 
one ask then, why he did so : it was not to throw contempt on his father, 
but when the king sent the message, send the better horse or the more 
excellent horse,” he did thus in order to solve that problem, and to make 
his wisdom to be recognised, and to take the shine out of the four sageB^ 

The king was pleased ; and taking the golden vase filled with scented 
water, |K)ured the water upon the merchant’s hand, saying, “Enjoy the 
East Market-town as a gift from the king. — Let the other merchants,” he 
went on, “be- subordinate to this.” This done he sent to the mother of 
the Bodhisat all kinds of ornaments. Delighted as he was at the Bod- 
hisat’s solution of the Ass Question, he wished to make the Bodhisat as 
his own son, and to the father said, “ Good sir, give me the Great Being 
to be my son.” He replied, “ Sire, very young is he still ; even yet his 
mouth smells of milk : but when he is old, he shall be with you.” The 
king said however, “ Good sir, henceforth you must give up your attach- 
ment to the boy ; from this day he is my son. I can support my son, so 
go your ways.” Then he sent him away. He did obeisance to the king, 
and embraced his son, and throwing his arms about him kissed him upon 
the head, and gave him good counsel. The boy also bade his father fare- 
well, and begged him not to be anxious, and sent him away. 

The king then asked the sage, whether he would take his meals inside 
tlie palace or without it. He thinking that with so large a retinue it 

^ Vol. I. p. 474 (trabs., p. 254); of. x. p. 58. See also Milinda, 205. 

* The metre shews oorraption ; 1 do not understand hami. 

’ * Qadrahha-paikJuf nitthito,* 
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were best to have his meals outside the palace, replied to that effect. 
Then the king gave him a suitable house, and providing for the main- 
tenance of the thousand youths and all, gave him all that was needful. 
Fi'om that time the sage attended upon the king. 

19. Now the king desired to test the sage. At that time there was a 
precious jewel in a crow’s nest on a palm-tree which stood on the bank of 
a lake near the southern gate, and the image of this jewel was to be seen 
reflected upon the lake. They told the king that there was a jewel in the 
lake. He sent for Senaka, [346] saying, “They tell me. there is a 
jewel in the lake ; how are we to get it ? ” Senaka said, “The best way 
is to drain out the water.” The king instructed him to do so ; and he 
collected a number of men, and got out the water and mud, and dug up 
the soil at the bottom — but no jewel could he see. But when the lake 
was again full, there was the reflexion of the jewel to be seen once more. 
Again Senaka did the same thing, and found no jewel. Then the king 
sent for the sage, and said, “A jewel has been seen in the lake, and 
Senaka has taken out the water and mud and dug up the earth without 
finding it, but no sooner is the lake full than it appeara again. Gan you 
get hold of it?” He replied, “ That is no hard task, sire, I will get it for 
you.” The king was pleased at this promise, and with a great following 
he went to the lake, ready to see the might of the sage’s knowledge. The 
Great Being stood on the bank, and looked. He perceived that the jewel 
was not in the lake, but must be in the tree, and he said aloud, “ Sire, 
there is no jewel in the tank.” “ What ! is it not visible in the water?” 
So he sent for a pail of water, and said, “ Now my lord, see — is not this 
jewel visible both in the pail and the lake?” “Then where can the jewel 
be?” “Sire, it is the reflexion which is visible both in the lake and in 
the pail, but the jewel is in a crow’s nest in this palm-tree: send up a man 
and have it brought down.\ The king did so: the man brought down the 
jewel, and the sage put it into the king’s hand. All the people applauded 
the sage and mocked at Senaka — “Here’s a precious jewel in a crow’s 
nest up a tree, and Senaka makes strong men dig out the lake ! Surely a 
wise man should be like MahosadhaK” Thus they praised the Great 
Being; and the king being delighted with him, gave him a necklace of 
pearls from his own neck, and strings of pearls to the thousand boys, and 
to him and his retinue he granted the right to wait upon him without 
ceremony*. 

Again, on a day the king went with the sage into the park; [346] 
when a chameleon, which lived on the top of the arched gateway, saw the 
king^approach and came down and lay flat upon the ground. The king 
seeing this asked, “What is he doing, wise sir?” “Paying respect to 

^ There is no need to add no, as the editor suggests. 

* * iShSaavisati-jKidho nitthUo * ; end of the Nineteen ProUems. 
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you, sire/’ “ If so, let not his service be without reward ; give him a 
largess.” “ Sire, a largess is of no use to him ; all he wants is something 
to eat” “And what does he eat?” “Meat sire.” “How much ought 
he to have?” “A farthing’s worth, sire.” “A farthing’s worth is no gift 
irom a king,” said the king, and he sent a man with orders to bring 
regularly and give to the chameleon a half-anna’s worth of meat This 
was done thereafter. But on a fast dey, when there is no killing, the 
man could find no meat ; so he bored a hole through the half-anna piece, 
and strung it upon a thread, and tied it upon the chameleon’s neck. 
This made the creature proud. That day the king again went into the 
park ; but the chameleon as he saw the king draw near, in pride of wealth 
made himself equal to the king, thinking within himself — “ You may be 
very rich, Vedeha, but so am I.” So he did not come down, but lay still 
on the archway, stroking his head. The king seeing this said, “Wise sir, 
this creature does not come down to-day as usual ; what is the reason ? ” 
and he recited the first stanza : 

“ Yon chameleon used not to climb upon the archway ; explain, Mahosadha, 
why the chameleon has become stiflf-neckM.” 

The sage perceived that the man must have been unable to find meat 
on this fast day when there was no killing, and that the creature must 
have become proud because of the coin hung about his neck ; so he recited 
this stanza : 

“ The chameleon has got what he never had before, a half-anna piece ; hence 
he despises Vedeha lord of Mithilft.” 

[347] The king sent for the man and questioned him, and he told him 
all about it truly. Then he was more than ever pleased with the sage, 
who (it seemed) knew the idea of the chameleon, without asking any ques- 
tions, with a wisdom like the supreme wisdom of a Buddha ; so he gave 
him the revenue taken at the four gates. Being angry with the chameleon, 
he thought of discontinuing the gift, but the sage told him that it was 
unfitting and dissuaded him’. 

Now a lad Pinguttara living in Mithi]& came to Takkasilfi, and studied 
under a famous teacher, and soon completed his education; then after 
diligent study he proposed to take leave of his teacher and go. But in 
this teacLor's family there was a custom, that if there should be a daughter 
ripe for marriage she should be given to the eldest pupil. This teacher 
had a daughter beautiful as a nymph divine, so he said, “ My son, I will 
give you my daughter and you shall take her with you.” Now this lad 
was unfortunate and unlucky, but the girl was very lucky. When he 
saw her he did not care for her; but though he said so, he agreed, not 
wishing to disregard his master’s wordi^ and the brahmin married the 

& * Kakantaka^pailM. nitthiio.' Bers endeth the Cbsmeleon Question. 
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daughter to him. Night came, when he lay upon the prepared bed ; no 
eooner had she got into the bed than up he got groaning and lay down 
upon the floor. She got out and lay beside him, then be got up and went 
to bed again ; when she came into the bed again he got out — ^for ill luck 
cannot mate with good luck. So the girl stayed in bed and he stayed on 
the ground. Thus they s^ient seven days. Then ho took leave of his 
teacher and departed taking her with him. On the road there was not so 
much as an exchange of talk between them. Both unhappy they came to 
Mithila. Not far from the town, Pinguttara saw a fig-tree covered with 
fruit, and being hungry he climbed up and ate some of the figa The girl 
also being hungry came to the foot of the tree and called out — “Throw 
down some fruit for me too.*’ “ What ! ” says lie, “ have you no hands or 
feet? Climb up and get it yourself.” She climbed up also and ate. No 
sooner did he sec that she had climbed than he came down quickly, [348] 
and piled thorns around the tree, and made off saying to himself — “I 
have got rid of the miserable woman at last.” She could not get down, 
but remained sitting where she was. Now the king, who had been 
amusing himself in the forest, was coming back to town on his elephant 
in the evening time when he saw her, and fell in love ; so he sent to ask 
had she a husband or no. She replied, “ Yes, I have a husband to whom 
my family gave me \ but he has gone away and left me here alone.” The 
courtier told this tale to the king, who said, “Treasure trove belongs to 
the Crown.” She was brought down and placed on the elephant and 
conveyed to the palace, where she was sprinkled with the water of conse- 
cration as his queen consort. Dear and darling she was to him ; and the 
name Udnmbara or Queen Fig was given to her because be first saw her 
upon a fig-tree. 

One da^ after this, tliey who dwelt by the city gate had to clean the 
road for the king to go diverting into his park ; and Pinguttara, who 
had to earn his living, tucked up his clothes and set to work cleanng the 
road with a hoe. Before the road was clean the king with Queen Udum- 
bara came along in a chariot ; and the queen seeing the wretch clearing 
the raad could not restrain her triumph, but smiled to see the wretch 
there. The king was angry to see her smile, and asked why she did so. 
“ My lord,” she said, “ that road-cleaner fellow is my former husband, who 
made me climb up the fig-tree and then piled thorns about it and left me ; 
when I saw him 1 could not help feeling triumphant at my good fortune, 
and smiled to see the wretch there.” The king said, “You lie, you 
laughed at someone else, and I will kill you ! ” And he drew his sword. 
She was alarmed and said, “ Sire, pray ask your wise men 1 ” The king 
asked Senaka whether he believed her. “No, my lord, I do not,” said 
Senaka, “for who would leave such a woman if he once possest her?” 
When she heard this she was more frightened than ever. But the king 
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thought^ ** What does Senaka know about iti I will ask the sage''; and 
naked him reciting this stanza' : 

Should a woman be virtuous and fair, and a man not desire her~do yon 
believe it Mahoeadha V 

[349] The sage replied : 

** 0 king, 1 do believe it : the man would \te an unlucky wretch ; good luck 
and ill luck never can mate together.’* 

These words allayed the king’s anger, and his heart was calmed, and 
much pleased he said, “ O wise man I if you had not been here, I should 
have trusted the words of that fool Senaka and lost this precious woman : 
you have saved me my queen.” He recompensed the sage with a thousand 
pieces of money. Then the queen said to the king respectfully, Sire, it 
is all through this wise man that my life has been saved ; grant me the 
boon, that I may treat him as my youngest brother.” Yes, my queen, 1 
consent, the boon is granted.” ‘’Then, my lord, from this day I will eat no 
dainties without my brother, from this day in season and out of season my 
door shall be open to send him sweet food — this boon I crave.” ” You 
may have this boon also, my lady,” quoth the king. Here endeth the 
Question of Good and Bad Luck'. 

Another day, the king after breakfast was walking up and down in 
the long walk when he saw through a doorway a goat and a dog making 
friends. Now this goat was in the habit of eating the grass thrown to the 
elephants beside their stable before they touched it; the elephant-keepers 
beat it and drove it away; and as it ran away bleating, one man ran quickly 
after and struck it on the back with a stick. The goat with its back humped 
in pain went and lay down by the great wall of the palace, on a bench. 
Now there was a dog which had fed all its days upon the bones, skin, and 
refuse of the royal kitchen. That same day the cook had finished preparing 
the food, and had dished it up, and while he was wiping the sweat off his 
body the dog could no longer bear the smell of the meat and fish, and 
entered the kitchen, pushed off the cover [350] and began eating the meat. 
But the cook hearing the noise of the dishes ran in and saw the dog : he 
clapt to the door and beat it with sticks and stones. The dog dropt the 
meat from his mouth and ran off yelping; and the cook seeing him run, 
ran after and struck him full on the back with a stick. The dog humping 
his back and holding up one leg came to the place where the goat was 
lying. Then the goat said, ” Friend, why do you hump your back ? Are 
you suffering from colic 1” The dog replied, ’’You are humping your back 
too, have you an attack of colic!” He told his tale. Then the goat 
added, ’’Well, can you ever go to the kitchen again?” ”No, it is as 

> Sea Yol. il p. 115. 

> ^Sirikalaka^panhonmhito.* 
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much as my life’s worth. — Can you go to the stable again?” *’No 
more than you, ’tis as much as my life’s worth.” Well, they b^gan to 
wonder how they could live. Then the goat said, ** If we could manage 
to live together I have an idea.” “ Pray tell it.” ” Well, sir, you must 
go to the stable; the elephant-keepers will take no notice of you, for 
(think they) he eats no grass ; and you must bring me my grasa 1 will 
go to the kitchen, and the cook will take no notice of me, thinking that 
I eat no meat, so I will bring you your meat.” “That’s a good plan,” 
said the other, and they made a bargain of it : the dog went to. the stable 
and brought a bundle of grass in his teeth and laid it beside the great 
wall ; the other went to the kitchen and brought away a great lump of 
meat in his mouth to the same place. The dog ate the meat and the goat 
ate the grass ; and so by this device they lived together in harmony by 
the great wall. When the king saw their friendship he thought — “ Never 
have I seen such a thing before. Here are two natural enemies living in 
friendship together. I will put this in the form of a question to my wise 
men ; those who cannot understand it I will banish from the realm, and 
if anyone guesses it [351] I vrill declare him the sage incomparable and 
shew him all honour. There is no time to-day ; but to-morrow when they 
come to wait upon me. I will ask them the question. So next day when 
the wise men had come to wait upon him, he put his question in these 
words: 

“Two natural enemies, who never before in the world could come within 
seven paces of each other, have become friends and go inseparable. What is 
the reason ?” 

0 

After this he added another stanza : 

“ If this day before noon you cannot solve me this question, I will banish 
you all. I have no need of (jporant men.” 

Now Senaka was seated in the first seat, the sage in the last; and 
thought the sage to himself, “ This king is too slow of wit to have thought 
out this question by himself, he must have seen something. If I can get 
one day’s grace I will solve the riddle. Senaka is sure to find some means 
to postpone it for a day.” And the other four wise men could see nothing, 
being like men in a dark room: Senaka looked at the Bodhisat to 
see what he would do, the Bodhisat looked at Senaka. By the way 
Mahosadha looked Senaka perceived his state of mind ; he sees that even 
this wise man does not understand the question, he cannot answer it 
to-day but wants a day’s grace ; he would fulfil this wish. So he laughed 
loudly in a reassuring manner and said, “ What, sire, you will banish us 
all if we cannot answer your question?” “Yes, sir.” “Ah, you know 
that it is a knotty question, and we cannot solve it; do but wait a little. 
A knotty question cannot be solved in a crowd. We will think it over. 
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and afteivrards {352] explain it to you. So let ue have a chance.** So he 
said relying on the Great Being, and then recited these two stanzas : 

** In a great crowd, where is a great din of people assembled, our minds are 
distracted, our thoughts cannot concentrate, and we cannot solve the question. 
But alone, calm in tho^ht, apart they will eo and ponder on the matter, in 
solitude grappling with it firmly, then they will solve it for thee, 0 lord of men.” 

The king, exasperated though he was at his speech, said, threatening 
them, ** Very well, think it over and tell me ; if you do not, I will banish 
you.” The four wise men left the palace, and Senaka said to the others. 
Friends, a delicate question this which the king has put ; if we cannot 
solve it there is great fear for us. So take a good meal and reflect 
carefully.” After this they went each to his own house. The sage on 
his part rose and sought out Queen Udumbara, and to her he said, O 
queen, where was the king most of to-day and yesterday)** Walking 
up and down the long walk, good sir, and looking out of the window.** 
thought the Bodhisat, ^*he must have seen something there.*’ So 
he went to the place and looked out and saw the doings of the goat and 
the dog. The king’s question is solved ! ** he concluded, and home he 
went. The three others found out nothing, and came to Senaka, who 
asked, Have you found out tho question)** “ No, master.” If so, the 
king will banish you, and what will you do)” ** But you have found it 
out)” ** Indeed no, not I.” ‘*lf you cannot find it out, how can we) 
We roared like lions before the king, and said. Let us think and we will 
solve it; and now if we cannot, he will be angry. What are we to do)” 
‘'This question is not for us to solve : [353] no doubt the sage has solved 
it in a hundred ways.” “ Then let us go to him.” So they came all four 
to the Bodhisat’s door, and sent to announce their coming, and entering 
spoke politely to him ; then standing on one side they asked the Great 
Being, “Well, sir, have you thought out the question)” “ If I have not, 
who will) Of course 1 have.” “Then tell us too.’* He thought to 
himself, “If I do not tell them, the king will banish them, and will honour 
me with the seven precious things. But let not these fools perish — I will 
tell them.” So he made them sit down on low seats, and to uplift their 
hands in salutation, and without telling them what the king had really 
seen, he composed four stanzas, and taught them one each in the P&li 
language, to recite when the king should ask them, and sent them away. 
Next day they went to wait on the king, and sat where they were told to 
sit, and the king asked Senaka, “ Have you solved the question, Senaka)” 
“Sire, if 1 do not know it who can)” “Tell me, then.” “Listen, my 
lord,” and he recited a stansa as he had been taught: 

“Young beggars and young princes like and driight in ram’s^ flesh : dog’s 
flesh they do not eat Yet there might be friendship betwixt ram and dog.” 

1 The words sisydo ^nd wraJbhko mean ■ ram,* and I have translated them literally 
in the following stsnsas, reserving *goat” for sfaiw. 
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Although Senaka recited the stanza he did not know its meaning; but 
the king did because he had seen the thing. ** Senaka has found it out/’ 
he thought; and then turned to Pukkusa and asked him. **Whatt am 
not I a wise mani” asked Pukkusa, and recited his stanza as he had been 
taught : 

‘*They take off a goatskin to cover the horse^s bade withal, but a dogriun 
they do not use for covering : yet there might be friendship b^wizt ram and 
dog.” 

[354] Neither did he understand the matter, but the king thought he 
did because he had seen the thing. Then he asked K&vinda and he also 
recited his stanza: 

Twisted horns hath a rani, the dog hath none at all ; one eateth grass, one 
flesh : yet there might be friendship oetwizt ram and dog.” 

"He has found it out too,” thought the king, and passed on to 
Devinda ; who with the others recited his stanza as he had been taught : 

"Grass and leaves doth the ram eat, the dog neither grass nor leaves ; the 
dog would take a hare or a oat : yet there might be friendship betwixt ram and 
dog.” 

Next the king questioned the sage : *^My son, do you understand this 
question 1 ” " Sire, who else can understand it from Avici to Bhavagga, 
from lowest hell to highest heaven Y” "Tell me, then.” " Listen, sire”; 
and he made clear his knowledge of the fact by reciting these two stanzas: 

" The ram, with eight half-feet on his four feet, and eight hooves, unobserved, 
brings meat for the omer, and he brings grass for himK The chief of VidehiL 
the lord of men, on his terrace beheld with his own eyes the interchange of food 
given by each to the other, between bow-wow and full-mouth.” 

[355] The king, not knowing that the others had their knowledge 
through the Bodhisat, wa^'delighted to think that all five had found out 
the riddle each by his own wisdom, and recited this stanza: 

"No small min is it that I have men so wise in my house. A matter 
profound and subtile they have penetrated with noble spee^ the clever men I ” 

So he said to them, " One good turn deserves another,” and made his 
return in the following stann : 

" To each I give a chariot and a she-mule, to each a rich village^ veiy <dioice, 
these 1 give to ul the wise men, delighted at their noble speech.” 

All this he gave. Here endeth the Question of the Goat in the 
Twelfth Book*. 

1 'l have transposed the two last lines, to suit the obvious sense; the giaminar is 
inoorreet as they stand. One might almost suppose that Senaka was xeoiting his verse 
learnt by rote. 

> Mtfidka-paUho ; see rr. 186 (trans., pi. 116). 
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But Queen Udunibar& knew that the others had got their knowledge 
of the question through the sage; and thought she, **The king has given 
the same reward to all five, like a man who makes no difference between 
peas and beans. Surely my brother should have had a special reward.*’ 
So she went and asked the king, Who discovered the riddle for you, sir?” 
“The five wise men, madam.” “But my lord, through whom did the 
four get their knowledge?” “1 do not know, madam.” “Sire, what do 
those men know ! It was the sage — who wished that these fools should 
not be ruined through him, and taught them the problem. [356] Then you 
give the same reward to them all. That is not right ; you should make a 
distinction for the sage.” The king was pleased that the sage had not 
revealed that they had their knowledge through him, and being desirous 
of giving him an exceeding great reward, he thought, “ Never mind : I 
will ask my son another question, and when he replies, I will give him a 
great reward.” Thinking of this he hit on the Question of Poor and Rich. 

One day, when the five wise men had come to wait upon him, and 
when they were comfortably seated, the king said, “ Senaka, I will ask a 
question.” “ Do, sire.” Then he recited the first stanza in the Question 
of Poor and Rich : 

“Endowed with wisdom and bereft of wealth, or wealthy and without wisdom 
— I ask you this question, Senaka : Which of these two do clever men call the 
better 

Now this question had been handed down from generation to genera* 
tion in Senaka’s family, so he replied at once : 

“Verily, 0 king, wise men and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service 
to the wealt^, although they be high-bom and he be base-born. Beholding 
this 1 say : The wise is mean, and the Wealthy is better.” 

The king listened to this answer; then without asking the other three, 
he said to the sage Mahosadha who sat by : 

“ Thee also I ask, lofty in wisdom, Mahosadha, who knowest all the Law : 
A fool with wealth or a wise man with small store, which of the two do clever 
men call the better?” 

[357] Then the Great Being replied, “ Hear, O king : 

“The fool commits sinful acts, thinking *ln this world I am the letter’ ; he 
looks at this world and not at the next, and gets the worst of it in both. 
Beholding this I say: The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

This said, the king looked at Senaka : “ Well, you see Mahosadha says 
the wise man is the best.” Senaka said, “ Your majesty, Mahosadha is a 
child ; even now liis mouth smells of milk. What can he know?” and he 
recited this stanza : 

“Science does not give riches, nor does family or personal beauty. Look at 
that idiot Gkirimanda greatly prospering, because Luck favours the wretch*. 
Beholding this I say : ^The wise is mean, the wealthy is better.” 

* Bead Hri himm as two words. 
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[358] Hearing this the king said, ^ What now, Mahosadha my soni” 
He answered, “My lord, what does Senaka knowl He is like a crow 
where rice is scattered, like a dog trying to lap up milk : sees himself but 
sees not the stick which is ready to fall upon hU head. Listen, my lord,” 
and he recited this stanza : 

“ He that is small of wit, when he rots wealth, is intoxicated : struck by 
misfortune he becomes stup^ed : struck oy ill luck or good luck as chance may 
come, he writhes like a fish in the hot sun. Beholding this I say : The wise is 
better than the wealthy fool.” 

“Now then, master!*’ said the king on hearing this. Senaka said, 
“ My lord, what does he know 1 Not to speak of men, it is the fine tree 
full of fruit which the birds go after,” and he i*ecited this stanza : 

“ As in the forest, the birds gather from all quarters to the tree which has 
sweet fruit, so to the rich man who has treasure and wealth crowds fiock 
together for their profit. Beholding this I say ; The wise is mean, the 
wmthy is the betto.” 

“Well, my son, what nowl” the king asked. The sage answered, 
“What does that pot-belly know? Listen, my lord,” and he recited this 
stanza : 

“ The powerful fool does not well to win treasure by violence ,* roar loud as 
he will, they^ drag the simpleton off to hell [359] Beholding this I say : The 
wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

Again the king said, “ Well, Senaka ? ” to which Senaka replied : 

“ Whatsoever streams pour themselves into the Ganges, all these lose name 
and kind. The Ganm falling into the sea, is no longer to be distinguished. So 
the world is devoted to wealth. Beholding this I say : The wise is mean, the 
rich is better.” 

Again the king said, “ Well, sage?” and he answered, “Hear, O kingl” 
with a couple of stanzas : 

“This mighty ocean of whihh he spoke, whereinto always flow riven in- 
numerable, this sea beating incessantly on the shore can never pass over it, 
mighty ocean though it b& So it is with the chatterings of the fool: his 
prosperity cannot overpass the wise. Beholding this I say : The wise is better 
than the prosperous fool.” 

[360] “.Well, Senaka?” said the king. “ Hear, O king!” said he^ and 
recited this stanza : 

“A wealthy man in high position may lack all self-control, but if he says 
anything to others, his word has weight in the midst of his kinsfolk ; but s^om 
has not that effect for the man without wealth. Beholding this I say : The 
wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

“ Well, my son ? ” said the king again. “ Listen, sire I what does that 
stupid Senaka know?” and he recited this stanza : 

“ For another’s sake or his own the fool and small of wit speaks lUsely ; he 
is put to shame in the midst of company, and hereafter he goeth to mis^. 
Beholding this 1 say : The wise is better than the wealthy fool” 

1 Le. * nintffapM* the guardians of hell. 
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Then Senaka recited a stanza : 

**Even if one be of wisdom, but without rioe^ or grain, and needy, 
should he say anything, nis word has no weight in the midst of his kinsfolk, 
[361] and prosperity does not come to a man for his knowledge. Beholding 
this I say : The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

Again the king said, ‘‘What say you to that, my soni” And the 
sage replied, “ What does Senaka know 1 he looks at this world, not the 
next,” and^he recited this stanza: 

“ Not for his own sake nor another’s does the man of great wisdom speak a 
lie ; he is honoured in the midst of the assembly, and hereafter he goes ; i 
happiness. Beholding this I say : The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

Tlien Senaka recited a stanza : 

“Elephants, kine, horses, jewelled earring women, are found in rich families; 
these all are for the eznoyment of the ricm man without supernatural power. 
Beholding this 1 say : The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

The sage said, “What does he know?” and continuing to explain the 
matter he recited this stanza: 

“ The fool, who does thoughtless acts and speaks foolish word^ the unwise, 
is cast off by Fortune as a sniJce casts the old skin. Beholding this I say : The 
wise is bett^ than the wealthy fooL” 

[362] “ What nowl” asked the king then ; and Senaka said, “ My 
lord, what can this little boy know 1 Listen!” and he recited this stanza, 
thinking that he would silence the sage : 

“ We are five wise men, venerable sir, all waiting upon you with gestures of 
respect ; and you are our lord and master, like Sakka, lord of all creatures, king 
of the Beholding this 1 say : The wise is mean, the rich is better.” 

When the king h^ard this he thought, “That was neatly said of 
Senaka ; I wonder whether my son will be able to refute it and to say 
something else.” So he asked him, “Well, wise sir, what nowl” But 
this argument of Senaka’s there was none able to refute except the 
Bodhisat ; so the Great Being refuted it by saying, “ Sire, what does this 
fool know 9 He only looks at himself and knows not the excellence of 
wisdom. Listen, sire,” and he recited this stanza : 

“The wealthy fool is but the slave of a wise man, when questions of this 
kind arise ; when the si^ solves it cleverly, then the fool falls into confusion. 
B^olding this I say : The wise is better than the wealthy fool.” 

As if he drew forth golden sand from the foot of Sineru, as though he 
bought the full moon up in the sky, so did he set forth this argument, 
so did the Great Being shew his wisdom. Then the king said to Senaka, 
“ Well, Senaka, cap that if you can I ” But like one who had used up all 
the com in his granary, he sat without answer, disturbed, [363] grieving. 

^ afidlaifo. Following the Burmese version I derive this from ndU, a measure (of 
rice, Ae.). 
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If he could have produced another argument, even a thousand stanzas 
would not' have finished this Birth. But when he remained without an 
answer, the Great Being went on with this stanza in praise of wisdom, 
as though he poured out a deep flood : 

** Verily wisdom is esteemed of the good ; wealth is beloved because men 
are dovotM to enjoyment. The knowledge of the Buddhas is incomparable, and 
wealth never surpasses wisdom.” 

Hearing this the king was so pleased with the Great Being’s solution, 
of the question, that he rewarded him with riches in a great shower, and 
recited a stanza: 

** Whatsoever I asked he has answered me, Mahosadha* the only preacher 
of the Law. A thousand kino, a bull and an elephant, and ten chanoto drawn 
by thorobreds, and sixteen excellent villages, here I give thee, pleased with thy 
answer to the question 

Here endeth the Question of Rich and Poor (Book xx). 

From that day the Bodhisat’s glory was great, and Queen Udumbara 
managed it all. When he was sixteen she thought : ** My young brother 
has grown up, and great is his glory ; we must find a wife for him.” 
This she said to the king, and the king was well pleased. ** Very good,” 
said he, tell him.” [364] She told him, and he agreed, and she said, 
“ Then let us find you a bride, my son.” The Great Being thought, ** I 
should never be satisfied if they choose me a wife ; I will find one for 
myself.” And he said, ** Madam, do not tell the king for a few days, and 
I will go seek a wife to suit my taste, and then 1 will tell you.” “ Do so, 
my son,” she replied. He took leave of the queen, and went to his house, 
and informed his companions. Then he got by some means the outfit of a 
tailor, and alone went out by the northern gate into North Town. Now 
in that place was an anqient and decayed inerahant-family, and in this 
f aniily was a daughter, th^ady Amara, a beautiful girl, wise, and with 
all the marks of good luck. That morning early, this girl had set out to 
the place where her father was plowing, to bring him rice-gruel which 
she had cooked, and it so happened that she went by the same road. 
When the Great Being saw her coming he thought, A woman with all 
lucky marks ! If she is unwed she must be my wife.” She also when 
she beheld him thought, If I could live in the house of such a man, I 
might restore my family.” The Great Being thought, “ Whether she be 
wed or not I do not know : I will ask her by hand-gesture, and if she be 
wise she will understand.” So standing afar off he clenched his fist. She 
understood that he was asking whether she had a husband, and spread out 
her hand. Then he went up to her, and asked her name. She said, “ My 

' na seems to be wanted before nipphapeyifa, 

3 I translate as though Makosadho; I cannot understand the syntax of the text. 

’ Sirimanda-pailho nipphito. 
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name ia that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be.” Madam, 
there is nothing in the world immortal, and your name must be Amar&, 
the Immortal.” “ Even so, master.” “ For whom, madam, do you carry 
that gruel)” *<For the god of old time.” *‘Gods of old time are one’s 
parents^ and no doubt you mean your father.” ** So it must be, master.” 

What does your father do)” “He makes two out of one.” Now the 
making two out of one is plowing. “ He is plowing, madam.” [365] 
“ Even so, master.” “ And where is your father plowing ) ” “ Where 

those who go come not again.” “ The place whence those who go come 
not again is the cemetery : he is plowing then near a cemetei-y.” “ Even 
BO, master.” “ Will you* come again to-day, madam ) ” “ If a come I 

will not come*, if a come not I will come.” “ Your father, methinks, 
madam, is plowing by a riverside, and if the flood come you will not 
come, if it come not you will.” After this interchange of talk, the 
lady Amara oflered him a drink of the gruel. The Great Being, thinking 
it ungi*aciou8 to refuse, said he would like some. Then she put down the 
jar of gruel ; and the Great Being thought, “ If she offer it to me without 
first washing the pot and giving me water to wash my hands, I will leave 
her and go.” But she took up water in the pot and offered him water 
for washing, placed the pot empty upon the ground not in his hands, 
stirred up the gruel in- the jar, filled the pot with it. But there was not 
much rice in it, and the Great Being said, ** Why, madam, there is very 
little rice here!” “We got no water, master.” “ You mean when your 
field was in growth, you got no water upon it.” ** Even so, master.” So 
she kept some gruel for her father, and gave some to the Bodhisat. He 
drank, and gargled his mouth, and said, “ Madam, I will go to your 
house ; kindly shew me the way.” (She did so by reciting a stamsa which 
is given in the First Book : 

“ By the way of the cakes and gruel, and the double-leaf tree in flower, by the 
hand wherewith 1 eat I bid thee go, not by that wherewith I eat not : that is 
the way to the market* town, that secret path you must findl” 

Here endeth the Question of the Secret Path^ 

[366] He reached the house by the way indicated ; and Amara’s 
mother saw him and gave him a seat. May I offer you some gruel, 
master)” she asked. “Thank you, mother — sister Amara gave me a little.” 
She at once recognized that he must have come on her daughter’s account. 

^ pubbadevata nama matdpitaro. 

* Beading with ettatiU, or C** etiathu ti. 

* etsati in the original, having no subject, might refer to the father, “ if he come.” 
This increases the subtlety of the riddle. 

* The scholiast explains thus : ** Entering the village you will see a cake-shop and 
then a gruel-shop, further on an ebony tree in flower (kavildrot Bauhinia Variegata): 
take a path to the right (south).” — Channapatha-pailho nifthito. 
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The Great Being, when he saw their poverty, said, ** Mother, I am a tailor : 
have you anything to mend?” *‘Ye(i, master, but nothing to pay.” 
'‘There is no need to pay, mother; bring the things and I will mend 
them.” She brought him some old clothes, and each as she brought it the 
Bodhisat mended. The wise man’s business always goes well, you know. 
He said then, ** Go tell the people in the street.” She published it abroad 
in the village ; and in one day by his tailoring the Great Being earned 
a thousand pieces of money. The old dame cooked him a midday meal^ 
and in the evening asked how much she should cook. " Enough, mother, 
for all those who live in this house.” She cooked a quantity of rice with 
some curry and condiments. 

Now Amar& in the evening came back from the forest, bearing a 
faggot of wood upon her head and leaves on her hip. She threw down 
the wood before the front door and came in by the back door. Her father 
returned later. The Great Being ate of a tasteful meal ; the girl served 
her parents before herself eating, washed their feet and the Bodhisat’s 
feet For several days he lived there watching her. Then one day to 
test her, he said, " My dear Amar&, take half a measure of rice and with 
it make me gruel, a cake, and boiled rice.” She agreed at once; and 
husked the rice ; with the big grains she made gruel, the middling grains 
she boiled, and made a cake with the little ones, adding the suitable 
condiments. She gave the gruel with its condiments to the Great Being ; 
[367] he no sooner took a mouthful of it than he felt its choice flavour 
thrill through him : nevertheless to test her he said, " Madam, if you 
don’t know how to cook why did you spoil my rice ? ” and spat it out on 
the ground. But she was not angry ; only gave him the cake, saying, 
" If the gruel is not good eat the cake.” He did the same with that, and 
again rejecting the boiled rice, said, "If you don’t know how to cook why 
did you waste my propert^?” As though angry he mixed all three to- 
gether and smeared them all over her body from the head downwards, and 
told her to sit at the door. "Very good, master,”.she said, not angry at 
all, and did so. Finding that there was no pride in her he said, " Come 
here, madam.” At the first word she came. 

When the Great Being came, he had brought with him a thousand 
rupees and a dress in his betel-nut-bag. Now he took out this dress and 
placed it in her hands, saying, " Madam, bathe with your companions and 
put on this dress and come to me.” She did so. The sage gave her parents 
all the money he had brought or earned, and comforted them, and took 
her back to the town with him. There to test her he made her sit down 
in the gatekeeper’s house, and telling the gatekeeper’s wife of his plans, 
went to his own house. Then he sent for some of his men, and said, " I 
have left a woman in such and such a house ; take a thousand pieces of 
money with you and teat her.” He gave them the money and sent them 
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away. They did as they were bid. She i*efa8ed, saying, **That is not 
worth the dust on my master’s feet.” The men came back and told the 
result He sent them again, and a third time; and the fourth time he 
bade them drag her away by force. They did so, and when she saw the 
Great Being in ail his glory she did not know him, but smiled and wept 
at the same time as she looked at him. He asked her why she did this. 
She replied, ** Master, I smiled when I beheld your magnificence, and 
thought that this magnificence was not given you without cause, but for 
some good deed in a former life : see the fruit of goodness ! I thought, and 
I smiled. But I wept to think that now yon would sin against the 
property which another watched and tended, [368] and would go to hell : 
in pity for that I wept.” After this test he knew her chastity, and sent 
her back to the same place. Putting on his tailor’s disguise, he went 
back to her and there spent the night. 

Next morning he repaired to the palace and told Queen Udumbar& all 
about it; she informed the king, and adorning Amarfi with all kinds of 
ornaments, and seated her in a great chariot, and with great honour 
brought her to the Great Being’s house, and made a gala day. The king 
sent the Bodhisat a gift worth a thousand pieces of money : all the people 
of the town sent gifts from the doorkeepers onwards. Lady Amarfi 
divided the gifts sent by the king into halves, and sent one portion back 
to the king ; in the same way she divided all the gifts sent to her by the 
citizens, and returned half, thus winning the hearts of the [>eople. From 
that time the Great Being lived with her in happiness, and instructed the 
king in things temporal and spiritual. 

One day Senaka said to the other three who had come to see him, 
** Friends, we are not enough for this common man’s son Mahosadha ; and 
now he has gotten him a wife cleverer than himself. Can we find a 
means to make a breach between him and the king?” **What do we 
know, sir teacher — ^you must decide.” ” Well, never mind, there is a way. 
I will steal the jewel from the royal crest ; you, Pukkusa, take his golden 
necklace ; you, K&vinda, take his woollen robe ; you, Devinda, his golden 
slipper.” They all four found a way to do these thinga Then Senaka 
said, We must now get them into the fellow’s house without his know- 
ledge.” So Senaka put the jewel in a pot of dates and sent it by a slave- 
girl, saying, If anyone else wants to have this pot of dates, refuse, but 
give them pot and all to the people in Mahosadha’s house.” She took it 
and went to the sage’s house, and walked up and down crying, ” D’ye lack 
dates? ” But the lady Amarft standing by the door saw this : she noticed 
that the girl went nowhere else, there must be something behind it ; so 
making a sign for her servants to approach, she cried herself to the girl, 
«*Oome here, girl, I will take the dates.” [369] When she came, the 
mistress oalM for her servants, but none answered, so she sent the girl to 
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fetch them. While she was gone Amar& put her hand into the pot and 
found the jewel. When the girl returned Amara asked her, Whose 
servant are you, girl?” “Pandit Senaka’s maid.” Then she enquired 
her name and her mother’s name and said, “ Welt, give me some datea” 
“ If you want it, mother, take it pot and all — I want no payment.” “You 
may go, then/' said Amara, and sent her away. Then she wrote down on 
a leaf, “ On such a day of such a month the teacher Senaka sent a jewel 
from the king’s crest for a present by the hand of such and such a girl.” 
Pukkusa sent the golden necklet hidden in a casket of jasmine flowers ; 
K&viiida sent the robe in a basket of vegetables ; Devinda sent the golden 
slipper in a bundle of straw. She received them all and put down names 
and all on a leaf, which she put away, telling the Great Being about it. 
Then those four men went to the palace, and said, “ Why, my lord ! won’t 
you wear your jewelled crest?” “ Yes, I will — fetch it,” said the king. 
But they could not find the jewel or the other things. Then the four 
said, “My lord, your ornaments are ia Mahosadha’s house^ and he uses 
them : that common man’s son is your enemy !*’ So they slandered 
him. Then his well-wishers went and told Mahosadha; and he said, “I will 
go to the king and find out.” He waited upon the king, who was angry 
and said, “ I know him not ! what does he want here ? ” He would not 
gi'ant him an audience. When the sage learnt that the king was angry he 
returned home. The king sent to seise him ; which the sage hearing 
from well-wishers indicated to Amar& that it was time he departed. So 
he escaped out of the city in disguise to South Town where he plied 
the trade of a potter in a potter's house. All the city was full of the 
news that he had run away. Senaka and the other three hearing that be 
was gone, each unknown to the rest sent a letter to the lady Amarft, to 
this effect: “Never mind: are we not wise men?” [370] She took all 
four letters, and answeredNp each that he should come at such a time. 
When they came, she had them clean shaven with razors, and threw them 
into the jakes, and tormented them sore, and wrapping them up in rolls of 
matting sent word to the king. Taking them and the four precious things 
together she went to the king’s courtyaixl and there greeting him said : 
“ My lord, the wise Mahosadha is no thief ; here are the thieves. Senaka 
stole the jewel, Pukkusa stole the golden necklace, Devinda stole * the 
golden slipper : on such a day of such a month by the hand of such and 
such a slave-girl these four were sent as presents. Look at this leaf. 
Take what is yours, and cast out the thieves.” And thus heaping 
contumely on these four persons she returned home. But the king was 
perplext about this, and since the Bodhisat had gone and there were no 
other wise men he said nothing, but told them to bathe and go home. 

Now the deity that dwelt in the royal parasol no longer hearing the 
voice of the Bodhisat’s discourse wondered what might bo the cause, and 
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when she had found it out determined to bring the sage back. So at night 
she appeared through a hole in the circuit of the parasol, and asked the 
king four questions which ai*e found in the Questions of the Goddess, 
Book \ the verses beginning He strikes with hands and feet.’’ The 
king could not answer, and said so, but offered to ask his wise men, asking 
a day’s delay. Next day he sent a message summoning them, but they 
replied, We are ashamed to shew ourselves in the street, shaven as we 
are.” So he sent them four skullcaps to wear on their heads. (That is 
the origin of these caps, so they say.) Then they came, and sat where 
they were invited to go, and the king said, ‘‘Senaka, last night the deity 
that dwells in my parasol asked me four questions, which I could not 
solve but said I would ask my wise men. Pray solve them for me.” And 
then he recited the first stanza : 

He strikes with hands and feet, and beats on the face ; yet, 0 king, he is 
dear, and grows dearer than a husband*.” 

Sexiaka stammered out whatever came firsts Strikes how, strikes 
whom,” [371] and could make neither head nor tail of it ; the others were 
all dumb. The king was full of disti*ess. When again at night the goddess 
asked whether he had found out the riddle, he said, ‘*1 asked my four 
wise men, and not even they could say.” She replied, “ What do they 
know? Save wise Mahosadha there is none can solve it. If you do not 
send for him and get him to solve these questions, I will cleave your head 
with this fiery blade.” After thus frightening him she went on : ** 0 king, 
when you want fire don’t blow a firefiy, and when you want milk don’t 
milk a horn,” Then she repeated the Firefly Question’ of the Fifth Book: 

“When light is extinguisht, who that goes in search of fire ever thinks a 
firefly to be fire, if he sees it at night? If he crumbles over it cow-dung and 
grass, it is a foolish idea ; he cannot make it burn. So also a be^t gets no 
benefit by wrong means, if it milks a cow by the horn where milk will not flow. 
By many means men obtain benefit, by punishment of enemies and kindness 
shewn to friends. By winning over the chiefs of the armv, and by the counsel 
of friends, the lords of the earth possess the earth and the fulness thereof.” 

[372] “ They are not like you, blowing at a firefly in the belief that it 
is a fire : you are like one blowing at a firefly when fire is at hand, like 
one who throws down the balance and weighs with the hand, like one 
who wants milk and milks the horn, when you ask deep questions of 
Senaka and the like of him. What do they know ? Like fireflies are 
they, like a great flaming fire is Mahosadha blazing with wisdom. If you 
do not find out this question, you are a dead man.” Having thus ter- 
rified the king, she disappeared’. 

1 Vol. in. p. 162 ailades to this. 

* Beading kantena. 

* Khajjopanaka-paiihoi ni. 197. 

« Kht^opanaka-paiUio nipfhito. Here endeth the Firefly Question. 
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Hereat the king, smitten with mortal fear, sent out the next day four 
of his courtiers, with orders to mount each in a chariot, and to go forth 
from the four gates of the city, and wheresoever they should find his son, 
the wise Mahoeadha, to shew him all honour and speedily to bring him 
back. Three of these found not the sage ; but the fourth who went out 
by south gate found the Great Being in the South Town, who, after 
fetching clay and turning his master’s wheel, sat all clay-besmeared on 
a bundle of straw eating balls of rice dipt in a little soup. Now the 
reason why he did so was this : he thought that the king might suspect 
him of desiring to grasp the sovereign power, but if he heard that he was 
living by the craft of a potter this suspicion would be put away. When 
he perceived the courtier he knew that the man had come for himself ; he 
understood that his prosperity would be restored, and he should eat all 
manner of choice food prepared by the lady Araarft : so he dropt the ball 
of rice which he held, stood up, and rinsed his mouth. At that moment 
up came the courtier : now this was one of Senaka’s faction, so he addrest 
him rudely as follows: “Wise Teachw, what Senaka said was useful 
information. Your prosperity gone, all your wisdom was unavailing ; and 
now there you sit all besmeared with clay on a truss of straw, eating food 
like that ! ” and he recited this stanza from the Bhiiri-paiiha or Question 
of Wisdom, Book : 

[373] “Is. it true, 08 they say, that you are one Of profound wisdom ? So 
great prosperity, cleverness, and intelligence does not serve you, thus brought to 
insignificance, while you eat a little soup like that.” 

Then the Great Being said, “ Blind fool ! By power of my wisdom 
when I want to restore that prosperity I will do it ” ; and he recited a 
couple of stanzas. 

“I make weal ripen woe, I discriminate between seasonable and un- 
seasonable times, hiding at my own will ; 1 unlock the doors of profit ; therefore 
1 am content with boilM rice. When I perceive the time for an effort, maturing 
my profit by my designs, I will bear mysdf valiantly like a lion, and by that 
mighty power you shiul see me again.” 

Then the courtier said: “Wise sir, the deity who lives in the parasol 
has put a question to the king, and the king asked the four wise men, — 
not a wise man of them could solve it ! Therefore the king has sent me 
for you.” [374] “ In that case,” said the Great Being, “ do you not see 
the power of wisdom % At such a time prosperity is of no use, but only 
one who is wise.” Thus he praised wisdom. Then the courtier handed 
over to the Great Being the thousand pieces of money and the suit of 
clothes provided by the king, that he might bathe him and dress at once. 
T£e potter was terrified to think that Mahoeadha the sage had been his 
workman, but the Great Being consoled him, saying, “Fear not, my master, 

* Vd. IV. p. 73. 
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you have been of great help to me.” Then he gave him a thousand pieces; 
and with the mud-stains yet upon him mounted in the chariot and went 
to town; The courtier told the king of his arrival. ** Where did you 
find the sage, my sonf” “My lord, he was earning his livelihood as a 
potter in the South Town ; but as soon as he heard that you had sent for 
him, without bathing, the mud yet staining his body, he came.” The 
king thought, “ If he were my enemy he would have come with pomp and 
retinue; he is not my enemy.” Then he gave orders to take him to his 
house, and bathe him, and adorn him, and to bid him come back with the 
pomp that should be provided. This was done. He ^turned, and entered, 
and gave tlie king greeting, and stood on one side. The king spoke kindly 
to him, then to test him said this stanza : 

“ Some do no sin because they arc wealthy, but others do no sin for fear of 
the taint of blame. Vou are able, if your mind desired much wealth. Why do 
you not do me harm 9 ” 

The Bodhisat said : 

“ Wise men do not sinful deeds for the sake of the pleasure that wealth gives. 

S 3751 Good men, even though struck by misfortune and brought low, neither 
or friendship nor for enmity will renounce the right.” 

Again the king recited this stanza, the mysterious saying of a Khattiya^: 

“ He who for any cause, small or great, should upraise himself from a low 
place, thereafter would walk in right^usness.” 

And the Great Being recited this stanza with an illustration of a tree : 

“ From off a tree beneath whose shade a man should sit and rest, 

’Twere treacheiy to lop a branch. False friends we do detest*.” 

Then he went on: “Sire, if it is treachery to lop a branch from a tree 
which one has used, what are we to say of one who kills a man 9 Your 
majesty has given my father great wealth, and has shewn me great 
favour : how could I be so treacherous as to injure you 9 ” Thus having 
demonstrated altogether his loyalty he reproached the king for hU fault : 

“ When any man has disclosed the right to any, or has cleared his doubts, 
the other becomes his protection and refi^ ; and a wise man will not destroy 
this friendship.” 

Now admonishing the king he said these two stanzas* : 


“The idle sensual layman I detest. 
The false ascetic is a rogue confest. 


A bad king will a case unheard decide ; 




[3761 The warrior prinibe ukea oareftil thought, and wen-weigbod verdict givea, 
When kingi their judgment ponder well, their flune for ever livee*.” 


> kkatHnumSti : ef. Dhp. p. 15S. 

* VoL T. p. MOatrane., p. 138. 

* See m. 108, ISdatreae., pp. 70, lOS, rr. 451atteu., p. 379. 

* BhMipM. nmUto. 
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When he had thus said, the king caused the Great Being to sit on the 
royal throne under the white parasol outspread, and himself sitting on a 
low seat he said : Wise sir, the deity who dwells in the white parasol 
asked me four questions. 1 consulted the four wise men and they could 
not find them out: solve me the questions, my son!” **Sire, be it the 
deity of the parasol, or be they the four great kings, or be they who they 
may ; let who will ask a question and I will answer it.” So the king put 
the question as the goddess had done, and said ; 

** lie strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face ; and he, 0 king, is dearer 
than a husband.” 

When the Great Being had heard the question, the meaning became 
as clear as though the moon had risen in the sky. ** Listen, O king!” he 
said, When a child on the mother's la)> happy and playful beats his 
mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats her face with his fist, 
she says, Little rogue, why do you beat me? And in love she presses 
him close to her breast unable to restrain her affection, and kisses him ; 
and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” Thus did he make 
clear this question, as though he made the sun nse in the sky ; and hearing 
this the goddess shewed half her body from the aperture in the royal 
parasol, and said in a sweet voice, The question is well solved 1 ” Then 
she presented the Great Being with a precious casket full of divine 
perfumes and flowers, and disappeared. Tiic king also [377] presented 
him with flowers and so forth, and asked him the second question, reciting 
the second stanza : 

She abuses him roundly, yet wishes him to be near : and he, O king, is 
dearer than a husband.” 

The Great Being saidj. ** Sire, the child of seven years, who can now do 
his mother’s bidding, wheiiSl^e is told to go to the field or to the bazaar, 
says. If you will give me this or that sweetmeat I will go ; she says. Here 
my son, and gives them ; then he eats them and says. Yes, you sit in the 
cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business ! He makes 
a grimace, or mocks her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries — ^You eat what I give you and then won’t do anything 
for me in the field ! She scares him, off he runs at full speed ; she cannot 
follow and cries— Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little^ bits! 
So she abuses him roundly as much as she will; but what her mouth 
s|)eaks she does not wish at all, and so she wishes him to be near. 
He plays about the livelong day, and at evening not daring to come home 
he goes to the house of some kinsman. The mother watches the road for 
his coming, and sees him not, and thinking that he durst not return has 
her heart full of pain ; with tears streaming from her eyes she searches 
the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son she hugs and kisses 
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him and squeezes him tight with both arms, and loves him more than ever, 
as she cries, Did you take my words in earnest ? Thus, sire, a mother ever 
loves her son more in the hour of anger.'* Tlins he explained the second 
question: the goddess made him the same offering as before and so did the 
king. Then the king asked him the third question in another stanza : 

“ She reviles him without cause, and without reason reproaches ; yet he, O 
king, is dearer than a husband.” 

The Great Being said, **Sire, when a pair of lovers in secret [378] 
enjoy their love’s delights, and one says to the other, You don't cai-e for 
me, your heart is elsewhere I know ! all false and without reason, chiding 
and reproaching each other, then they grow dearer to each other. That is 
the meaning of the question.” The goddess made the same offering as 
before, and so did the king; who then asked him another question, 
reciting the fourth stanza: 

“One takes food and drink, clothe.'^ and lodging,— verily the good men carry 
them off : yet they, O king, are dearer than a husl^nd.” 

He replied, ** Sire, this question has reference to righteous mendicant 
brahmins. Pious families that believe in this world and the next give to 
them and delight in giving : when they see such brahmins receiving what 
is given and eating it, and think. It is to us they came to beg, our own 
food which they eat — they increase affection towards them. Thus verily 
they take the things, and wearing on the shoulder what has been given, 
they become dear.” When this question had been answered the goddess 
exprest her approval by the same offering as before, and laid before the 
Great Being’s feet a precious casket full of the seven precious things, 
praying him to accept it ; the king also delighted made him Commander 
in Chief. Henceforward great was the glory of the Great Being. Here 
endeth the Question of the Goddess'. 

Again these four said, “This common fellow is waxen greater: what 
are we to do ? ” Senaka said to them, “ All right, I know a plan. Let 
us go to the fellow and ask him. To whom is it right to tell a secret 1 If 
he says, To no one, we will speak against him to the king and say that he 
is a traitor.” So the four went to the wise man’s house, and greeted him, 
and said, “ Wise sir, we want to ask you a question.” “ Ask away,” said 
he. Senaka said, “ Wise sir, wherein should a man be firmly estab- 
lished?” “In the truth.” “That done, [379] what is the next thing to 
do?” “Ho must make wealth.” “ What next after that?” “He must 
learn good counsel.” “ After that what next ? ” “ He must tell no man 
his own secret.” “ Thank you, sir,” they said, and went away happy, 
thinking, “ This day we shall see the fellow’s back ! ” Then they entered 
the king’s presence and said to him, “Sire, the fellow is a traitor to you! ” 


> DevdtSpuechiUi-pailho nifthito. 
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The king replied, I do not believe jou, he will never be traitor to me.” 
** Believe it, sire, for it is true ! but if yon do not believe, then ask him to 
whom a secret ought to be told ; if he is no tiwitor, he will say. To so and 
so ; but if he is a traitor he will say, A secrot should be told to no one ; 
when your desire is fulfilled, then you may speak. Then believe us, and 
be suspicious no longer.” Accordingly one day when all were seated 
together he recited the first stanza of the Wise Man’s Question, Book xx^: 

^ The five wise men are now toMther, and a Question occurs to me : listen. 
To whom should a secret be revealed, whether good or bad ? ” 

This said, Senaka, thinking to bring the king over to their side, 
repeated this stanza: 

** Do thou declare thy mind, 0 lord of the earth ! thou art our supporter and 
bearest our burdena Tne five clever men will understand thy wish ana pleasure, 
and will then speak, O master of men ! *’ 

Then the king in his human infirmity recited this stanza : 

If a woman be virtuous, and fikithfUl, subservient to her husband’s wish 
and will, affectionate, [360] a secret should be told whether good or bod to the 
vrife." 

**Now the king is on my side!” thought Senaka, and pleased he 
repeated a stanza, explaining his own course of conduct: 

** He who protects a sick man in distress and who is his refuge and support, 
may revecd to nis friend a secret whether good or bad.” 

Then the king asked Pukkusa : How does it seem to you, Pukkusa ? 
to whom should a secret be told I ” and Pukkusa recited this stanza : 

‘*01d or young or betwixt, if a brother be virtuous and trusty, to such a 
brother a secret may be told v(hether good or bad.” 

Next the king asked Kavinda, and he recited this stanza ; 

” When a sou is obedient t^is father’s heart, a true son, of lofty wisdom, to 
that son a secret may be revealed whether good or bad.” 

And then the king asked Devinda, who recited this stanza : 

** 0 lord of men 1 if a mother cherishes her son with loving fondness, to his 
mother he may reveal a secret whether good or bad.” 

[381] After asking them the king asked, “How do you look upon it, 
wise sir!” and he recited this stanza : 

“ Good is the secrecy of a secret, the revealing of a sdbret is not to be praised. 
The clever man should keep it to himself whilst it is not aocomplishM ; but 
after it is done he may speak when he will.” 

When the sage had said this the king was displeased : then the king 
looked at Senaka and Senaka looked at the king. This the Bodhisat saw, 
and recognized the fact, that these four had once before slandered him to 


1 Vol. IV. p. 478, trans., p. 998. 
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the king, and that this question must have been put to test him. Now 
whilst they were talking the sun had set^ and lamps had been lit, “Hard 
are the ways of kings/’ thought he, “ what will happen no one can tell ; I 
must depart with speed.” So he rose from his seat, and greeted the king, 
and went away thinking, “ Of these four, one said it should be told to a 
friend, one to a brother, one to a son, one to a mother : they must have 
done or seen something ; or I think, they have heard others tell what 
they have seen. Well, well, I shall find out to-day.” Such was his 
thought. Now on other days, these four on coming out of the [)alace used 
to sit on a trough at the palace door, and talk of their plans before going 
home : so the sage thought that if he should hide beneath that trough he 
might learn their secrets. Lifting the trough accordingly, he caused a rug 
to be spread beneath it and crept in, giving directions to his men to fetch 
him when the four wise men had gone away after their talk. The men 
promised and departed. Meanwhile Senaka was* saying to the king, 
“Sire, you do not believe us, [382] now what do you think?” The king 
accepted the word of these breedbates without investigation, and asked 
in terror, “What are we to do now, wise Senaka?” “Sii*e, without 
delay, without a word to anyone, he must be killed.” “ 0 Senaka, no 
one cares for my interests but you. Take you friends with you and wait 
at the door, and in the morning when the fellow comes to wait upon me, 
cleave his head with a sword.” So saying he gave them his own precious 
sword. “Very good, my lord, fear nothing, we will kill him.” They 
wont out saying, “ We have seen the back of our enemy ! ” and sat down 
on the trough. Then Senaka said, “ Friends, who shall strike the fellow? ” 
The others said, “You, our teacher,” laying the task on him. Then 
Senaka said, “ You said, friends, that a secret ought to be told to such 
and such a person : was it something you had done, or seen, or heard ? ” 

“ Never mind that, teacher : when you said that a secret might be told 
to a friend, was that something which you had done? ” “What does that 
matter to you ? ” he asked. “ Pray tell us, teacher,” they repeated. He 
said, “If the king come to know this secret^ my life would be forfeit.” 

“ Do not fear, teacher, there’s no one here to betray your secret, tell us, 
teacher.” Then, tapping upon the trough, Senaka said, “What if that 
clodhopper is under this ! ” “0 teacher 1 the fellow in all his glory would 
not creep into such a place as this ! He must be intoxicated with his pros- 
perity. Come, tell us.” Senaka told his secret and said, “Do you know 
such and such a harlot in this city?” “ Yes, teacher.” “Is she now to 
be seen ? ” “ No, teacher.” “ In the sftl-grove I lay with her, and after- 
wards killed her to get her ornaments, which I tied up in a bundle and 
took to my house and hung up on an elephant’s tusk in such a room of 
such a storey : but use them [383] I cannot until it has blown over. This 
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crime I have disclosed to a friend, and he has not told a soul ; and that is 
why I said a secret may be told to a friend." The sage heard this secret 
of Senaka’s and bore it in mind. Then Pakkusa told his secret. On 
my thigh is a spot of leprosy. In the morning my young brother washes 
it, puts a salve on it and a bandage, and never tells a soul. When the king’s 
heart is soft he cries, Come here, Pukkusa, and he often lays his head on 
my thigh. But if he knew he would kill me. No one knows this except 
my young brother; and that is why I said, A secret may be told to a 
brother." Kavinda told his secret. As for me, in the dark fortnight 
on the fast-day a goblin named Naradeva takes possession of me, and I 
bark like a mad dog. I told .my son of this ; and he, when he sees me to 
be possest, fastens me up indoors, and then he leaves me shutting the door, 
and to hide my noises he gathers a party of people. That is why I said 
that a secret might be told to a son." Then they all thi*ee asked Devinda, 
and he told his secret. ’’ 1 am inspector of the king’s jewels ; and 1 stole 
a wonderful lucky gem, the gift of Sakka to King Kusa, and gave it to 
my mother. When 1 go to Court she hands it to me, without a word to 
anyone ; and by reason of that gem I am pervaded with the spirit of good 
fortune when I enter the palace. The king speaks to me first before any 
of you, and gives me each day to spend eight rupees, or sixteen, or thirty- 
two, or sixty-four. If the king knew of my having that gem concealed 
I’m a dead man 1 That is why I said that a secret might be told to a 
mother." 

The Great Being took careful note of all their secrets ; [384] but they, 
after disclosing their secrets as if they had ript up their bellies and let the 
entrails out, rose up from the seat and departed, saying, .“Be sure to come 
early and we will kill the churl." 

When they were gone the sage’s men came and turned up the trough 
and took the Great Being Miome. He washed and drest and ate; and 
knowing that his sister Queen Udumbari would that day send him a 
message from the palace, he placed a trusty man on the look-out, bidding 
him send in at once anyone coming from the palace. Then he lay down 
on his bed. 

At that time the king also was lying upon his bed and remembering 
the virtue of the sage. “The sage Mahosadha has served me since he 
was seven years old, and never done me wrong. When the goddess asked 
me her questions but for the sage I had been a dead man. To accept the 
words of revengeful enemies, to give them a sword and bid them slay a 
peerless sage, this I ought never to have done. After to-morrow I shall 
see him no more I ’’ He grieved, sweat poured from his body, possest 
with grief his heart had no peace. Queen TJdumbarT, who was with him 
on his couch, seeing him in this frame, asked, “ Have I done any offence 
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against you? or has any other thing caused grief to my lord?” and she 
repeated this stanza: 

Why art thou i)erploxt, O king ? we hear not the voice of the lord of men ! 
What dost thou ^londer thus downcast? there is no ofteiico from mo, my lord.” 

Then the king repeated a stanza : 

“ They said, * the wise Mahusadha must bo slain ’ ; and condemned by me to 
death is the most wise one. As I think on this I am downcast. There is no 
fault in thee, roy queen.” 

[385] When she heard this grief cnished her like a rock for the Great 
Being ; and she thought, “ 1 know a plan to console the king : when he 
goes to sleep I will send a message to iny brother.” Then she said to him, 
Sire, it is your doing that the churrs son was raised to great power ; 
you made him commander-in-chief. Now they say he has become your 
enemy. No enemy is insigriidcant ; killed he must be, so do not grieve.” 
Thus she consoled the king ; his grief waned and ho fell asleep. Then up 
rose the queen and went to her chamber, and wrote a letter to this effect. 
** Mahosadha, the four wise men have slandered you ; the king is angry, 
and to-morrow has commanded that you be slain in the gate. Do not 
come to the palace tomorrow morning; or if you do come, come with 
power to hold the city in your hand.” She put the letter within a sweet- 
meat, and tied it up with a thread, and put it iu a new jar, perfumed it, 
sealed it up, and gave it to a handmaid, saying, **Take this sweetmeat 
and give it to my brother.” She did so. You must not wonder how she 
got out in the night ; fur the king had erewhiles given this boon to the 
queen, and therefore no one hindered her. The Bodhisat received the 
present and dismi.ssed the woman, who returned and reported that she had 
delivered it. Then the queen went and lay down by the king. The 
Bodhisat opened the sweetmeat, and read the letter, and understood it, 
and after deliberating what should be done went to rest. 

Early in the morning, the other four wise men sword in hand stood by 
the gate, but not seeing the sage they became downcast, and went in to the 
king. “Well,” said he, “is the clodhopper killed?” They replied, “We 
have not seen him, sire.” And the Great Being at sunrise got the whole 
city into his power, set guards here and there, and in a chariot with a great 
host of men and great magnificence came to the palace gates. The king 
stood looking out of an open window. Then the Great Being got down 
from his chariot and saluted him ; and the king thought, “ If he were my 
enemy, [386] he would not salute me.” Then the king sent for him, and 
sat upon his throne. The Great Being came in and sat on one side : the 
four wise men also sat down there. Then the king made as if he knew 
nothing and said, “My son, yesterday you left us and now you come 
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again; why do you treat me thus negligently t” and he repeated this 
stanza : 

‘‘At evening 70U went, now you come. What have you heard? what doth 
yoiu* mind fear ? Who commanaed you, O most wise ? Come, we are listening 
for the word : tdl me.” 

The Great Being replied, “ Sire, you listened to the four wisemen and 
commanded my death, that is why I did not come,’* and reproaching him 
repeated this stanza : 

“‘The wise Mahosadha must be slain’ : if you told this last night secretly to 
your wife, your secret was disclosed and 1 heaid it.” 

When the king heard this he looked angrily at his wife thinking that 
she must have sent word of it on the instant. Observing this the Great 
Being said, “ Why are you angry with the queen, my lord ? I know all 
the past, present, and future. Suppose the queen did tell your secret: 
who told me the secrets of master Senaka, and Pukkusa, and the rest of 
them? But I know all their secrets”; and he told Senaka’s secret in 
this stanza: 

“The sinfhl and wicked deed which Senaka did in the s&l-grove 1387] he 
told to a firiend in secret, that secret has been disclosed and I have heard it’’ 

Looking at Senaka, the king asked, “ Is it true ? ” “ Sire, it is true,” 
he replied, and the king ordered him to be cast into prison. Then the 
sage told Pukkusa’s secret in this stanza : 

“ In the man Pukkusa, 0 king of men, there is a disease unfit for a king’s 
touching : he told it in secret to his brother. That secret hae been disdosra 
and I &ve heard it.” 

The king looking upon ^m asked, “ Is it true ? ” “ Yes, my lord,” 
said he; and the king sent mm also to prison. Then the sage told 
R&vinda’s secret in this stanza: 

“ Diseased is yon man, of evil nature, possest of Naradeva. He told it in 
secret to his son : this secret has been disclosed and I have heard it.” 

[388] “Is it true, K&vinda? ” the king asked ; and he answered, “ It is 
true.” Then the king sent him also to prison. The sage now told De- 
vinda’s secret in this stanza : 

“The noble and precious gem of eight facets, which Sakka gave to your 
grandfether, that is now in Devinda’s hands, and he told it to his mother in 
secret That secret has been disclosed and I have heard it” 

“Is it true, Devinda?” the king asked; and he answered, “It is 
true.” So he sent him also to prison. Thus they who had plotted to 
slay the Bodhisat were all in bonds together. And tho Bodhisat said, 
“This is why I say, a man should tell his secret to no one; those who 
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said that a secret ought to be told, have all come to utter ruin.” And 
he recited these stanzas, proclaiming a higher doctrine: 

** The secrecy of a secret is always good, nor is it well to divulge a secret. 
When a thing is not accomplished the wise man should keep it to himself : when 
he has accomplished his aim let him speak an he will. One should not disclose 
a secret thing, but should misjcd it like a treasure ; for a secret thing is not well 
revealed by the prudent. Not to a woman would the wise man tell a secret, not 
to a foe, nor to one who can be enticed by self-interest, nor for affection’s sake. 
He who discloses a secret thing unknown, through fear of broken confidence 
must endure to be the other’s slave. As many as are those who know a man’s 
secret, so manv are his anxieties: therefore one should not disclose a secret 
Go a|)art to tell a secret by day ; by night in a soft whisper : [389] for listeners 
hear the words, therefore the words soon come out^” 

When the king heard the Great Being speak he was angry, and 
thought he, ** These men, traitors themselves to their king, make out that 
the wise man is traitor to me!” Then he said, ‘*Go drive them out of the 
town, and impale them or cleave their heads ! ” So they bound their 
hands behind them, at every street corner gave them a hundred blows. 
But as they were dragged along, the sage said, My lord, these are your 
ancient ministers, pardon them their fault I ” The king consented, and 
gave them to be his slaves. He set them free at once. Then the king 
said, ** Well, they shall not live in my dominion,” and ordered that they 
should be banished. But the sage begged him to imrdon their blind folly, 
and appeased him, and [lersuaded him to restore their positions. The 
king was much pleased with the sage: if this were his tender mercy 
towards his foes, what must it be to others 1 Thenceforward the four 
wise men, like snakes with their teeth drawn and their poison gone, could 
not find a word to say, we are told. 

Here endeth the Question of the Five Wise Men, and likewise the 
Story of Calumny*. 

After this time he used to instruct the king in things temporal and 
spiritual : and he thought, I am indeed the king’s white parasol ; it is I 
manage the kingdom : [390] vigilant I must therefore be.” He caused a 
gi'eat rampart to be built for the city. Along the rampart were watch- 
towers at the gates, and between the watch-towers he dug three moats — 
a water-moat, a mud-moat, and a dry-moat. Within the city he caused all 
the old houses to be restored : large banks were dug and made reservoirs 
for water ; all the storehouses were filled with corn. All the confidential 
piiests had to bring down from Himavat mud and edible lily-seeds. The 
water conduits were cleaned out, and the old bouses outside were also 
restored. This was done as a defence against future dangers. Merchants 
who came from one place or another were asked whence they came; and 
on their replying, they were asked what their king liked ; when this was 

> See V. 81 (trans., p. 45). 

* PaHeeq^^ita^paHho: Paribhindana-kathd. 
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told, they were kindly treated before they went away. Then he sent for a 
hundred and one soldiers and ssid to them, My men, take these gifts to 
the hundred and one royal cities, and give them to their several ki^gs to 
please them : live there in their service, listen to their actions and plans, 
and send me word. I will care for your wives and children.” And he 
sent with them earrings for some, and golden slippers for others, and 
golden necklets for others, with letters engraved upon them, which he 
appointed to reveal themselves when it should suit his purpose. The men 
went this way and that, and gave these gifts to the kings, saying that they 
were come to live in their service. When asked whence they came, they 
told the names of other places than that from which they had really 
come. Their offer accepted, they remained there in attendance, and made 
themselves to be trusted. 

Now in the kingdom of Bkabala was a king named Sailikhapala, who 
was collecting arms and assembling an army. The man who had come to 
him sent a message to the sage, saying, ** This is the news here, but what 
he intends I know not; send and hnd out the truth of the matter.” Then 
the Great Being called a parrot and said, “ Friend, go and find out what 
King Saihkhapala is doing in Ekabala, [39 IJ then travel over all India 
and bring me the news.” He fed it with honey and grain, and gave it 
sweet water to drink, anointed the joints of the wings with oil a hundred 
and a thousand times refined, stood by the eastern window, and let it go. 
The parrot went to the man aforesaid and found out the truth. As he 
passed back through India he came to Uttarapailcala city in the kingdom 
of Kampilla. There was reigning a king named Culani-Brahmadatta, who 
had for spiritual and temporal adviser a brahmin KevatU, wise and learned. 
The brahmin fme morning awoke at dawn, and looking by the light of the 
lamp upon his in aguificeiit chamber, as he regarded its splendour, thought, 
**To whom does this splendodt. belong 1 To no one but to Culani-Brahma- 
datta. A king who gives splendour like this ought to be the chief king 
in all India, and I will be his chaplain-in-chief.” And so early in the 
morning he went to the king, and when he had enquired whether he had 
slept well, he said, ** My lord, there is something I wish to say.” “ Say 
on, teacher.” “ My lord, a secret cannot be told in the town, let us go 
into the park.” “ Very well, teacher.” The king went to the park with 
him, and left the retinue without, and set a guard, and entered the park 
with the brahmin, and sat down upon the royal seat. The parrot, seeing 
this, thought that there must be something afoot ; “ To-day I shall hear 
something which must be sent to my wise master.” So he flew into the 
park, and perched amid the leaves of the royal sal-tree. The king said, 
** Speak on, teacher.” He said, ** Sii-e, bend your ear this way ; this is a 
plan for four ears only. If, sire, you will do what I advise, I will make 
you chief king in all India.” The king heard him greedily, and answered 
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well pleased, “Tell me, my teacher, and I will do it.” “My lord, let us 
raise an army, and first besiege a small city. Then I will enter the city 
by a po&tern gate, and will say to the king. Sire, there is no use in your 
fighting : just be our man ; your kingdom you may keep, but if you fight 
with our mighty force, [392] you will l)e utterly conquered. If he does^ 
what I advise, wc will receive him; if not, we will fight and kill him, and 
with two armies go and take another city, and then another, and in this 
way we shall gain dominion over all India and drink the cup of victory. 
Then we will bring the hundred and one kings to our city, and make a 
drinking booth in the park, and seat them there, and pi*ovide them with 
poisoned liquor, and so kill them all and cast them into the Ganges. 
Thus we will get the hundred and one royal capitals into our hands, and 
you will become chief king of all India.” “ Very well, my teacher,” said 
he, “ I will do so.” “ Sire, this plan is for four ears only, no one else 
must know of it. Make no delay but set forth at once.” The king was 
pleased with tliis advice and resolved to do so. The parrot which had 
overheard all their conversation let fall on Kevatta's head a lump of dung 
as though it dropt from a twig. “What’s that]” cried he, looking 
upwards with mouth gaping wide: whereupon the bird dropt another 
into his mouth and flew oft’ crying out, “ Cree cree ! O KevatU, you think 
your plan is for four ears only, but now it is for six ; by and by it will 
be for eight ears and for hundreds of them ! ” “ Catch him, catch him ! ” 

they cried; but swift as the wind he flew to Mithila and entered the wise 
man’s house. Now the parrot’s custom was this ; If news from any place 
was for the sage’s ears alone, he would perch on his shoulder ; if Queen 
Amara was also to hear it, he perched on his lap ; if the company might 
hear it, upon the ground. This time he perched on the shoulder, and at 
that sign the company retired, knowing it to be secret. The sage took 
him up to the top storey and asked him, “ Well, my dear, what have you 
seen, what have you heard ? ” He said, “ My lord, in no other king of all 
India have I seen any danger; but only KevatU, chaplain to Culani- 
Brahmadatta in the city of Uttarapailcala, took his king into the park and 
told him a plan for their four ears : I was sitting amidst the branches and 
dropt a ball of dung in his mouth, and here I am ! ” Then he told the 
sage all he had seen and heard. [393] “ Did the king agree to itl” asked 
he. “Yes, he did,” said the parrot. So the sage tended the bird as was 
fitting, and put him in his golden cagQ strewn with soft rugs. He thought 
to himself, “ Kevatto inethinks does not know that I am the wise Maho- 
sadha. I will not allow him to accomplish his plan.” Then he removed 
outside all the poor [>eople who lived in the city, and he brought from all 
the kingdom, the country side, and the suburb villages, and settled within 


^ Reading karittati. 
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the city the rich families of the powerful, and he gathered great quantities 
of com. 

And Culani-Brahmadatta did as Kevatta had proposed : he went with 
his army and laid siege to a city. Kevatta, as he had suggested, went 
into the city and explained matters to the king and won him over. Then 
joining the two armies Gulani-Brahmadatta followed Kevatta’s advice 
and went on to another kingdom, until he had brought all the kings of 
India under his power except King Vedeha. The men provided by the 
Bodhisat kept on sending messages to say, ** Brahmadatta has .taken such 
and such towns, be on your guard ” : to which he replied, 1 am on my 
guard here, be watchful yourselves without remissness.” In seven years 
and seven months and seven days Brahmadatta gained possession of all 
India, excepting Vedeha. Then he said to Kevatto: “Teacher, let us 
seize the empire of Vedeha at Mithilal” “Sire,” he said, “we shall 
never be able to get possession of the city where wise Mahosadha lives : 
he is full of this sort of skill, very clever in device.” Then he expatiated 
on the virtue of the Great Being, as though he drew it on the disk of the 
moon. Now he was himself very skilful in device, so he said, “The 
kingdom of Mithila is very small, and the dominion of all India is enough 
for us.” Thus he consoled the king ; but the other princes said, “ No, we 
will take the kingdom of Mithilft and drink the cup of victory ! ” Kevatta 
would have stayed them, saying, “ What good will it be to take Vedeha’s 
kingdom? That king is our man already. Come back.” Such was his 
counsel : they listened to him and turned back. The Great Being’s men 
sent him word that Brahmadatta with a hundred and one kings on his 
way to Mithila turned back. [394] and went to his own city. He sent 
word in answer, that they were to observe what he did. 

Now Brahmadatta deliberated with Kevat^ what was next to do. 
Hoping to drink the cup\f victory, they adorned the park, and told the 
servants to set out wine in thousands of jars, to prepare fish and flesh of 
all sorts. This news also the sage’s men sent to him. Now they did not 
know of the plan to poison the kings, but the Great Being knew it from 
what the parrot had told him ; he sent a message to them accordingly, 
that they should inform him of the day flxt for this festival, and they did 
so. Then he thought, “It is not right that so many kings should be 
killed while a wise man like myself lives. I will help them.” He sent 
for ten thousand warriors, his birth-fellows, and said, “Fnends, on such a 
day Oillani-Brahmadatta, they tell me, wishes to adorn his park and to 
drink wine with the hundred and one kings. Go ye thither, and before 
anyone sits on the seats provided for the kings, take possession of the 
seat of honour next to Culani-Brahmadatta, saying, This is for our king. 
When they ask whose men you are, tell them King Vedeha's. They will 
make a great outcry and say. What ! for seven years and seven months 
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and seven days we have been conquering kingdoms, and not once did we 
see your king Vedeha ! What king is he f Go find him a seat at the 
endl 'You must then squabble and say, Except Brahmadatta, no king 
is above our king ! If we cannot get ev^ a seat for our king we will not 
let you eat or drink now ! So shouting and jumping about, terrify them 
with the noise, break all the pots with your great clubs, scatter the food, 
and make it unfit to eat, rush amongst the crowd at the top of your speed, 
and make a din like titans invading the city of the gods, calling aloud. 
We are the wise Mahosadha’s men of Mithila city: catch us if you 
can t Thus shew them that you are there, and then return to me.” 
They promised to obey, [395] and took their leave ; and, armed with the 
five weapons, set off. They entered the decorated park like Nandana 
Grove, and beheld all its magni6oent array, the seats placed for the 
hundred and one kings, the white parasols outspread, and all the rest. 
They did all as directed by the Great Being, and after causing confusion 
amongst the crowd they returned to Mithilft. 

The king’s men told him what had happened : Brahmadatta was 
angry, that such a fine plan to poison the princes had failed; whilst 
the princes were angry, because they had been deprived of the cup of 
victory; and the soldiers were angry, because they had lost the chance 
of free drink. So Brahmadatta said to the princes, ** Come, friends, let us 
go to MithiU, and cut off King Vedeha’s head with the sword, and trample 
it underfoot, and then come back and drink the cup of victory ! Go tell 
your armies to get them ready.” Then going apart with KevatU, be told 
him about it, saying, **See, we shall capture the enemy who has threatened 
this fine plan. With the hundred and one princes and the eighteen 
complete armies we shall assail that town. Come, my teacher!” But* 
the brahmin was wise enough to know that they could never capture the 
sage Mahosadha, but all they would get would be disgrace ; the king must 
be dissuaded. So he said : Sire ! this king of Vedeha has no strength ; the 
management is in the hands of the sage Mahosadha, and he is very 
powerful. Guarded by him, as a lion guards his den, MithilA can be 
taken by none. We shall only be disgi-aced : do not think of going.” 
But the king, mad with soldier’s pride and the intoxication of empire, 
cried out, “ What will he do 1 ” and departed, with the hundred and one 
princes and the eighteen complete armies’. Kevatto, unable to persuade 
him to take his advice, and thinking that it was of no use to thwart him, 
went with him. 

But those warriors came to Mithilft in one nighty and told the sage all 
that had passed. And the men whom he liad before sent into service 
sent him word, that Ci&lani-Bi'ahinadatta was on his way with the hundred 
and one kings to take King Vedeha ; he must be vigilant. The messages 
> •* Eighteen akkhohiniV’ each being 10,000, 000>. 
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came one after another : “ To-day he is in such a place, [396] to-day in 
such a place, to-day he will reach the city.” On hearing this the Great 
Being redoubled his care. And King Vedeha heard it noised about on 
all sides that Brahmadatta was on his way to take the city. Now 
Brahmadatta in the early evening surrounded the city by the light of 
a hundred thousand torches. He girdled it with fences of elephants and 
of chariots and of horses, and at regular intervals placed a mass of 
soldiers : there stood the men, shouting, snapping their fingers, roaring, 
dancing, crying aloud. With the light of the torches and the sheen of the 
armour the whole city of Mithila in its seven leagues was one blaze of 
light, the noise of elephants and horses, of chariots, and men made the 
very earth to crack. The four wise men, hearing the waves of sound and 
not knowing what it should be, went to the king and said, ^^Sire, there is 
a great din, and we know not what it is: will the king enquire)” 
Horeat the king thought, ‘*No doubt Brahmadatta is come”; and he opened 
a window, and looked out. When he saw that he was indeed come, the 
king was dismayed, and said to them, ** We are dead men ! to-morrow he 
will kill us all doubtless ! ” So they sat talking together. But when the 
Great Being saw that he had come, fearless as a lion he set guards in all 
the city, and then went up into the palace to encourage the king. Greet- 
ing him, he stood on one side. The king was encouraged to see him, and 
thought, ** There is no one can save me from this trouble except the wise 
Mahosadha ! ” and he addressed him os follows : 

** Brahmadatta of Paucala has come with all his host ; this army of Paiicdla 
is infinite, 0 Mahosadha! Men with burdens on their backs ^ mot-soldiers, 
men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great din, the noise of drums and 
conchs, here is idl skill in the use of steel weapons, here are banners and knights 
in mail, accomplished wan'iom and heroes ! Ten sages are here, profound in 
wisdom, secret in stratagem, and eleventh, the mother of the king^ encouraging 

^ pUthitnati (fern.) : explaine^y schol. as containing a force of carpenters laden 
with all necessary materials. 

* To explain this, the scholiast tells the following story. — Amongst those wise 
men the king's mother, they say, was still more wise. One day a man set out to cross 
over a river, holding a bundle of husked rice, a meal of boiled rice wrapt in a leaf, and 
a thousand rupees. When he came to the mid-river he could get no further, and so he 
called out to the men on the bank — " See, 1 have in my hand a bundle of husked rice, 
a leaf of boiled rice, and a thousand rupees ; I will give whichever of these I like if 
anyone will take me across.*’ Then a strong man girt up his loins and dived in, 
caught the man by the hands and pulled him across. “ Now,” quoth he, ** give me 
my due.” **You may have the husked rice or the boiled rice,” said the man. 
[398] **Whatl” said he, **I saved you without thinking of my own life! That is 
not what 1 want — give me the money.” ** 1 told you that I would give you what I 
liked, and now what I like I give you. Take it if you will.” The other told a by- 
stander, and he also said, ** The man gives you what he likes ; then take it.** ” Not 
1 1 ’* said the other, and complained before the judges of court. They all said the 
same. The man discontented with this sentence complained to the king, who sent 
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the host of Pahc&la. [387] Here are a hundred and one warrior-prinoes in 
attendance, their kingdoms reft from them, terror-stricken and overcome by the 
men of PaHcAla. What they profess that they do for the kin^ ;~-will they nill 
they speak fair thev must ; with PaScftla they go perforce, being in his power. 
Mithilft the royal city is surrounded by this host arrayed with three iutervala^, 
dig^ng alxiut it on all sides. It is surrounded as it were by stars on all sides. 
Tmnk, Mahosadha ! How shall deliverance come 

[398] When the Great Being heard this, he thought, ‘‘This king is 
terribly in fear of his life. The sick man’s refuge is the physician, 
[399] the hungry man’s is food, and drink the thiraty man’s, but I and 
I alone am his refuge. I will console him.” Then, like a lion roaring 
upon the Vermilion uplands', he cried, ** Fear not, sire, but enjoy your 
royal power. As I would scare a crow with a clod, or a monkey with a 
bow, I will scatter that mighty host, and leave them not so much as a 
waistcloth of their own.” And he recited this stanza : 

** Stretch out your feet, eat and be merry : Brahmadatta shall leave the host 
of PahcAla and flee away.” 

After encouraging the king, the wise man came out and caused the 
drums of festival to beat about the city, with a proclamation — ** Oyez ! 
Have no fear. Procure garland.s, scents, and pei'fumes, food and drink, 
and keep seven days’ holiday. J^et the people stay whei-e they will, 
drink deep, sing and dance and make merry, shout and cheer and snap 
their fingers ; all be at ray cost. I am the wise Mahosadha : behold my 
power ! ” Thus he encouraged the townsfolk. They did so : and those 
without heard the sound of singing and musick. Men came in by the 
postern gate. Now it was not their way to arrest strangers at sight, 
except a foe ; so the access was not closed. These men therefore saw the 
people taken up with merrymaking. And Culani-Brahrnadatta beard the 
noise in the town, and said to his courtiei’s : Look ye, we have encom- 
passed this city with eighteen great hosts, and the people shew neither 


for the judges and heard both sides, and knowing no better decision gave it against 
the man who had risked his life. At this moment the king's mother, Queen Talatd, 
who sat near, hearing the king^s mistaken award, asked him if he had oarefully 
considered his sentence. He replied, ** Mother, that is the best I ban do; decide it 
better if you can.” ** And so 1 will,” said she. Then she said to the man: ” Friend, 
pot down on the ground the three things which you held in your hand ; pot them in 
order. And tell me, when you were in the water what did you say ? ” He told her. 
** Now then,” said she, ** take which you like.*’ He took up the money. As he began 
to go away she asked him, ** So you like the money?” **yes.” **And did you, or 
did yon not say to the man, that you would give him which you liked ? ” ** Tea, I did 
say BO.” ** Then you must give him the money.” He gave it weeping and wailing. 
Then king and courtiers applauded in great delight; and after this her wisdom became 
noised abroad everywhere. 

^ One between each of the encircling bands and the wall. 

* Manoiilatalamt in the Himalaya. 
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fear nor anxiety : but full of delight and happineaa they snap fingen, they 
make merry, they leap and dug. What is the meaning of this 9 ” Then 
the men sent aforetime to foreign service spoke fiJsely as follows : ** My 
lord, we entered the city by the postern on some business, and seeing the 
people all taken up in merrymaking we asked, [400] Why are you so 
careless when all the kings of India are here besieging your city f And 
they replied, When our king was a boy he had a wish to hold festival 
when all the kings of India should have besieged the city ; and now that 
wish is fulfilled : therefore he sent round a proclamation, and himself 
keeps festival in the palace.” This made the king angry ; and he sent 
out a dividon of his army with these orders : “ Disperse all about the 
city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the gate-toweie, 
enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart, and 
bring me here the head of King Vedeha.” Then the mighty warriors, 
arined with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate, assisted by 
the sage’s men with red-hot missiles \ showers of mud, and stones thrown 
upon them. When they were in the ditch attempting to destroy the wall, 
the men in the gate-towers dealt havock with aiTows, javelins, and spears. 
The sage’s men mocked and jeered at the men of Brahmadatta, with 
gestures and signs of the hands, and crying, If you can’t take us, have 
a bite or a sup, do ! ” and holding out bowls of toddy and skewers with 
meat or fish, which they ate and drank themselv^, and promenaded the 
walls. Tlie others quite unsuccessful returned to Cujani-Brahmadatta, 
and said, <*My lord, no one but a mtigician could get in.” The king 
waited four or five days, not seeing how to take what he wanted to take. 
Then he asked Kevatta : Teacher, take the city we cannot, not a man 
can get near it! What’s to be done 9” Never mind, your majesty. 
The city gets water from, outside, we will cut off the water and so take it. 
They will be worn out far want of water, and will open the gatea” 
** That is the plan,” said the king. After that, they hindered the people 
from getting near the water. The wise man’s spies wrote on a leaf, and 
fastened it on an arrow, and so sent word to him. Now he had already 
given orders, that whosoever sees a leaf fastened upon an arrow [401] was 
to bring it to him. A man saw this, and took it to the sage, who read 
the message. ** He knows not that I am the sage Mahosadha,” he 
thought. Procuring bamboo poles sixty cubits long, he had them split in 
tuo, the knots removed, and then joined again, covered over with leather, 
and smeared with mud. He then sent for the soil and lily-seed brought 
from Himavat by the hermits, he planted the seed in the mud by the edge 
of the tank, and placed the bamboo over it, and filled it with water. In 
one night it grew up and flowered, rising a fathom above the top of the 

* I do not understand mdfa, and ttM variety of readings suggests a eorruption here 
Some sort of missile is wanted, sand perhaps, or red-hot metal. Pakka is red-hot. 
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iMunboo. Then he pulled it up and gave it to hie men with ordera to take 
it to Brahmadatta. They rolled up the stalk, and threw it over the wall, 
crying out, ** Ho servants of Bralimadatta ! don’t starve for want of food. 
Here you are, wear the flower and fill your bellies with the stalk ! ” One 
of the wise man’s spies picked it up, and brought it to the king, and said, 
**See, your majesty, the stalk of this lily : never was so long a stalk seen 
before ! " ** Measure it,” said the king. They measured it and made it 

out to be eighty fathoms instead of sixty. The king asked, ** Where did 
that grow t ” One replied with a made-up tale : One day, my lord, 
being thirsty for a little toddy, I went into the city by the postern, and 
I saw the great tanks made for the people to play in. There was a 
number of people in a boat plucking flowers. That was where this grew 
by the edge of the tank ; but those which grew in the deep water would 
be a hundred cubits high.” Hearing this the king said to Kevatto, 
Teacher, we cannot take them by cutting off the water ; make an end 
of that attempt.” Well,” said he, then we will take them by cutting 
off their food; the city gets its food from outside.” ” Very good, teacher.” 
The sage learnt this as before, and thought, **He does not know that I am 
the sage Mahosadha I ” Along the rampart he laid mud and there planted 
rice. Now the wishes of the Bodhisats always do succeed: in one night 
the rice sprang up and shewed over the top of the rampart. [402] lliis 
Brahmadatta saw, and asked, ** Friend, what is that which shews green 
above the rampart 1 ” A scout of the sage’s replied, as though catching 
the words from the king’s lips, ** My lord, Mahosadha the farmer’s son, 
foreseeing danger to come, collected from all the realm giuin with which 
he filled his graiiaiies, throwing out the residue upon the ramparts. No 
doubt this rice, warmed with the heat and soaked in the rain, grew up 
there into plants. I myself one day went in by the postern on some 
business, and picked up a handful of this rice from a heap on the rampart, 
and dropt it in the street; whereupon the people laughed at me, and cried, 
« You’re hungry, it seems ! tie up some of it in the corner of your robe, take 
it home, and cook it and eat it.” Hearing this, the king said to Kevatta, 
** Teacher, by cutting off the grain we shall not take this place; that 
is not the way.” ‘‘Then, my lord, we will take it by cutting off the 
supply of wood, which the city gets from without.” ” 1^ be it, teacher.” 
The Bodhisat as before got to know of it ; and he built a heap of firewood 
which shewed beyond the rice. The people laughed at the Brahmadatta’s 
men, and said, If you are hungry, here is something to cook your food 
with,” throwing down great logs of wood as they said it. The king asked, 
<’What is this firewood shewing above the rampart?” The scouts said, 
**The farmer's son, foreseeing danger to come, collected firewood, and 
stored it in the sheds behind the houses; what was over he stacked by the 
rampart side.” Tlien the king said to Kevatto, Teacher, we cannot take 
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the place by cutting off the wood ; enough of that plan.” Never mind, 
Bii*e, I have another plan.” “ What is that plan, teacher ? 1 see no end 
to your plans. Viileha we cannot take; let us go back to our city.” 
** My lord, if it is said that CQlani-Brahmadatta with a hundred and one 
princes could not take Videha, we shall be disgraced. Mahosadha is not 
the only wise man, for I am another : I will use a stratagem.” “ What 
stratagem, teacher?” **We will have a Battle the Law.” [403] ** What 
do you mean by that?” ‘*Sire, no army shall fight. The two sages 
of the two kings shall apjiear in one place, and of these whichever shall 
salute the other shall be conquered. Mahosadha does not know this idea. 
I am older and he is younger, and when he sees me he will salute me. 
Thus we shall conquer Vedeha, and this done we will return home. So 
we shall not be disgraced. That is what is meant by a Battle of the 
Law.” But the Bodhisat learnt this secret as before. “ If I let Kevatto 
conquer me thus,” he thought, am no sage.” Brahmadatta said, 
“A capital plan”: and he wrote a letter and sent it to Vedeha by the 
postern, to this effect : ** To-morrow there shall be a Battle of the Law 
between the two sages; and ho who shall refuse to fight shall be accounted 
vanquished.” On receipt of this Vedeha sent for the sage and told him. 
He answered, ** Good, my lord : send word to prepare a place for the 
Battle of the Law by the western gate, and there to assemble. So he 
gave a letter to the messenger, and next day they prepared the ])lace 
for the Battle of the Law to see the defeat of Kevat^. But the hundred 
and one princes, not knowing what might befall, surrounded Kevat^ to 
protect him. These princes went to the place prepared, and stood looking 
towards the cast, and there also was the sage Kevatta. But early in the 
morning, the Bodhisat bathed in sweet-scented water, and clothed himself 
in a Kasi robe worth a hundrod thousand pieces, and adorned himself 
fully, and after a dainty ^(reakfast went with a pceat following to the 
palace-gate. Bidden to entOr, ho did so, and greeted the king, and sat 
down on one side. Well, sage Mahosadha ? ” said the king. ** I am 
going to the place of the Battle.” And what am 1 to do? ” ** My lord, 

I wish to conquer Kevatto with a gem ; 1 must have the eight-sided 
gem.” “ Take it, my son.” He took it, and took his leave, and surrounded 
by the thousand warriors, his birthmates, [404] he entered the noble 
chariot drawn by a team of white thorobreds, worth ninety thousand 
pieces of money, and at the time of the mid-day meal he came to 
the gate. 

Kevatto stood watching for his arrival, and saying, **Now he comes, 
now he comes,” craning his neck till it seemed to be lengthened, and 
sweating in the heat of the sun. The Great Being, with his retinue, like 
an inundating sea, like a roused lion, fearless and unruffled, caused the 
gate to be opened and came forth from the city; descending from his 
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chariot like a lion aroused, he went forward. The hundred and one 
princes beholding his majesty, acclaimed him with thousands of cries, 
*'Here is the sage Mahosadha, son of Sirivaddha, who hath no peer for 
wisdom in all India!" And he like Sakka surrounded with bis troop of 
gods, in glory and grandeur unparalleled, holding in his hand the precious 
gem, stood before Kevatto. And Kevatto at first sight of him had not 
force to stand still, but advanced to meet him, and said, *‘Sagc Mahosadha, 
we are sages both, and although I have been dwelling near you all this 
time, you have never yet sent me so much as a gift. Why is thisi " The 
Great Being said, Wise sir, I was looking for a gift which should be not 
unworthy of you, and to-day I have found this gem. Pray take it; there 
is not its like in the world." The other seeing the gem ablaze in his 
hand, thought that he must be desiring to offer it, and said, “ Give it me 
then," holding out his hand. ** Take it,*’ said the Gt'cmt Being, and dropt 
it upon the tips of the fingers of his outstretched hand. But the brahmin 
could not support the weight of the gem in his fingers, and it slipt down 
and rolled to the Bodhisat’s feet; the brahmin in his greed to get it, 
stooped down bo the other’s feet. Then the Great Being would not let 
him rise, but with one hand held his shoulderblades and with the other his 
loins, as he cried, ‘‘Rise teacher, rise, I am younger than you, young 
enough to be your grandson ; do no obeisance to me.’’ As he said this 
again and again, he rubbed his face and forehead against the ground, till it 
was all bloody, then with the words Blind fool, did you think to have an 
obeisance from me?’’ [405] he caught him by the throat and threw him 
away from himself. He fell twenty fathoms away ; then got up and ran 
off. Then the Great Being’s men picked up the gem, but the echo of the 
Bodhisat’s words, “ Rise up, rise, do no obeisance to me I ’’ rose above the 
din of the crowd. All the people shouted aloud with one voice, ** Brahmin 
Kevat^ did obeisance to the sage’s feet I ’’ And the kings, Brahmadatta 
and all, saw Kevatto' bowed before the feet of the Great Being. *‘Our 
sage,’’ they thought, has done obeisance to the Great Being ; now we are 
conqueied I be will make an end of us all ’’ ; and each mounting his 
horse they began to flee away to Uttarapaftcala. The Bodhisat’s men 
seeing them flee, again made a clamour, crying, “ Culani-Brahmadatta is 
in flight with his hundred and one princes I ’’ Hearing this, the princes 
terrifled more and more, ran on and scattered the great host ; while the 
Bodhisat’s men, shouting and yelling, made a yet louder din. The Great 
Being with his retinue returned to the city ; while Brahmadatta’s army 
ran in rout for three leagues. KevatU mounted upon a horse came up 
with the army wiping off the blood from his forehead, and cried, ** Ho 
there, do not run I 1 did not bow to the churl ! Stop, stop I ’’ But the 
army would not stop, and made mock of Kevat^ reviling him, ** Man of 
sin ! villain brahmin ! You would make a Battle of the Law, and then 
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bow before a stripling young enough to be your grandson ! Is not this a 
thing most unmeet for you ! ” They would not listen to him, but went on. 
He dashed on into the army, and cried, Ho you, you must believe me, I 
did not bow to him, he tricked roe with a gem!” So by one roeans 
or another, he convinced the princes and made them believe him, and 
rallied the broken army. 

Now so great was this host, that if each roan of them had taken a clod 
or a handful of earth and thrown it into the moat^ they could have filled 
the moat and made a heap as high as the rampart. But we know that the 
intentions of the Bodhisats are fulfilled ; and there was not one who threw 
a clod or a handful of earth towards the city. They all I'etiimed back to 
their position. [406] Then the king asked Kevatto, *^What are we to do, 
teacher?” **My lord, let no one come out from the postern, and cut oflf 
all access. The people unable to come out will be discouraged and will 
open the gate. Thus we shall capture our enemies.” The sage was 
informed as before of the matter, and thought: ** If they stay here long we 
shall have no peace; a way roust be found to get rid of them. I will 
devise a stratagem to make them go.*’ So he searched for a man clever 
in such things, and found one named Anukevatto. To him he said, 
** Teacher, I have a thing which I want you to carry out.” ** What am 1 
to do, wise sir 1 Tell me.” Stand on the rampart, and when you see our 
men incautious, immediately let down cakes, fish, meat, and other food to 
Brahmadatta’s men, and say, Here, eat this and this, don’t be down- 
hearted ; try to stay here a few days longer ; before long the people will 
be like hens in a coop and will open the gate of themselves, and then you 
will be able to capture Vedeha apd that villain of a farmer’s son. Our 
men when they hear this, with harsh upbraiding, will bind you hand and 
foot in the sight of Brahmadatta’s army, and will pretend to beat you with 
bamboos, and pull you ^wn, and tying your hair in five knots' will 
daub you with brickdust, put a garland of kanavera* upon you, 
belabour you soundly until weals rise on your back, take you up on the 
rampart, tie you up, and let you down by a rope to Brahmadatta’s men, 
crying out. Go, traitor ! Then you will be taken before Brahmadatta, and 
he will ask your offence; you must say to him. Great king, once I 
was held in great honour, but the farmer’s son denounced me to my king 
for a traitor and robbed me of all. I wished to make the man shorter by 
a head who had ruined me, and in pity for the despondency of your 
men [407] 1 gave them food and drink. For that, with the old grudge in 
his hearty he brought this destruction upon me. Your own men, O king, 
know all about it. Thus by one means or another you must win the 
king’s confidence, and then say to him : Bire, now you have me, trouble 

> See V. 246^ trams., v. p. 125, note 2. 

* Perhaps Sansor. karavira. See iv. 119, note 1 (trans.). 
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no more. Nov Vedeha and the farmer’s son are dead men ! I know the 
strong places and the weak places of the ramparts is this city. I know 
where crocodiles are in the moat and where they are not ; before long 
I will bring the city into your hands. The king will believe you and do 
you honour, and will place the army in your charge. Then you must 
bring down the army into the places infested by snakes and crocodiles; 
the army in fear of the crocodiles will refuse to go down. You must then 
say to the king. Your army, my lord, has been corrupted by the farmer^s 
son; there is not a man of them, not even teacher Kevatto and the 
princes, who has not been bribed. They just walk about guarding you, 
they are all the creatures of the farmer’s son, and 1 alone am your man. 
If you do not believe me, order the kings to come before you in full 
dress; then examine their dresses, their ornaments, their swords, all 
given them by the farmer’s son and inscribed with his name, and assure 
yourself. He will do so, and make sure, and in fear will dismiss the 
princes. Then he will ask you what is to be done f and you must reply, 
My lord, the farmer’s son is full of resource, and if you stay here a few 
days he will gain over all the army and captuie yourself. Make no delay, 
but this very night in the middle watch let us take horse and depart, that 
we die not in the enemy’s hands. He will follow your advice ; and while 
he flees away you must return and tell my people.” Thereupon 
Anukevatto replied, ‘‘Good, wise sir, I will do your bidding.” “Well 
then, you must put up with a few blows.” [408] “ Wise sii*, do what you 
will with my body, only spare my life and my limbs.” 

Then after shewing all respect to Anukevatta’s family, he caused him 
to be roughly handled in this manner and handed him over to 
Brahmadatta’s men. The king tested him, and trusted him, honoured 
him and gave him charge of the army; he brought the army down to 
the places which were infested by snakes and crocodiles; and the men 
terrified by the crocodiles, and wounded by arrows, spears, and lances cast 
by soldiers who stood upon the battlements, thus perished, after which 
none were so brave as to approach. Then Anukevatta approached the 
king, and said to him, “O great king, there is not a man to fight for you: 
all have been bribed. If you do not believe me, send for the princes, and 
see the inscriptions upon their garments and accoutrements.” This the king 
did ; and seeing inscriptions upon all their garments and accoutrements, he 
felt sure that indeed these had taken bribes. “Teacher,” he said, “what’s to 
be done now t” “My lord, there’s nothing to be done ; if you delay, the 
fiinner’s son will capture you. Sire, if the teacher Kevatta does walk 
about with a sore on his forehead, yet he also has taken his bribe ; he 
accepted that precious gem, and made you run in rout for three leagues, 
and then won your confidence again and made you return. He is a 
traitor! I would not obey him a single night; this veiy night in the 
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middle watch yon should escape. You have not a friend but me.” 
‘‘Then, teacher, get my horse and chariot ready yourself.” Finding that 
the king was assuredly bent on escape, he encouraged him and bade him 
fear nothing; then he went out and told the scouts that the king was to 
escape that nighty let them not think of sleep. He next prepared the 
king’s horse, arranging the reins so that the more he pulled the faster the 
horse would go ; and at midnight he said, ** My lord, your horse is ready ; 
see, it is time.” The king mounted the horse and fled. Anukevatto also 
got on horseback, as though to go with him, but after going a little way 
he turned back ; and the king’s horse, by the arrangement of its reins, 
[409] pull as the king would, went on. Then Anukevatta came amongst 
the army, and shouted with a loud voice, ** Culani-Brahraadatta has fled ! ” 
The scouts and their attendants cried out too. The other princes, hearing 
the noise, thought in their terror, “Sage Mahosadha must have opened the 
gate and come out ; we shall all be dead men I ” Giving but a look at all 
the materials of their use and enjoyment^, away they I'an. The men 
shouted the louder, “The princes are in rout!” Heating the noise, all 
the others who stood at the gate and on the towers shouted and clapt 
their hands. Then the whole city within and without was one great roar, 
as though the earth cleft asunder, or the great deep were broken up, 
whilst the innumerable myriads of that mighty host in mortal terror, 
without refuge or defence, cried aloud, “Brahmadatta is taken by 
Mahosadha with the hundred and one kings 1 ” Away they ran in rout, 
throwing down even their waistclothea The camp was empty. Culani- 
Brahmadatta entered his own city with the hundred and one chiefs. 

Next morning, the soldiers opened the city gates and went forth, and 
seeing the great booty, reported it to the Great Being, asking what they 
were to do. He said, “ The goods which they have left are ours. Give to 
our king that which belonged^ to the princes, and bring to me that which 
belonged to Kevatto and the other private persons; all the rest let the 
citizens take.” It took half a month to remove the jewels of price and 
valuable goods, four months for the rest. The Great Being gave great 
honour to Anukevat^ From that day the citizens of Mithilft had plenty 
of gold. 

Now Brahmadatta and those kings had been a year in the city of 
Uttarapaiio&l& ; when one day, Kevat^ looking upon his face in a mirror, 
saw the soar on his forehead and thought^ “That is the doing of the 
farmer’s son: he made me a laughingstock before all those kings!” 
Anger arose in him. “ How can I manage to see his back ) ” he thought. 
“Ah, here is a plan. Our king’s daughter, Paficftlacandl [410] is peerless 
in beauty, like a divine nymph ; I wiU shew her to King Vedeha. He 

^ upahhogaparibhoga*: this compound occurs in /dt. ii. 481**, and in Buddhist 
Sanskrit: ^ikid$amuooaiya 64^, 68*^, 89”. 
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will be caught by desire like a fish that has swallowed the hook : I will 
land him and Mahosadha with him, and kill them both, and drink the cup 
of victory ! " With this resolve, he approached the king. “ My lord,'* 
said he, have an idea.*’ ** Yes, teacher, your idea left me once without 
a rag to cover me. What will you do now ? Hold your peace.’* “ Sire, 
there never was a plan equal to thia** ** Speak on, then.’* Sire, we two 
must be alone.” *‘So be it.” The -brahmin took him into an upper 
storey, and said, ** Great king ! I will attract King Vedeha by desire, to 
bring him here, and kill him.” A good plan, teacher, but how are we to 
arouse his desire?” “Sire, your daughter Paficalacandi is peerless in 
beauty ; we will have her charms and accomplishments celebrated in verae 
by poets, and have those poems sung in Mithila. When we find that he 
is saying to himself. If the mighty monarch Vedeha cannot get this pearl 
of maidens, what is his kingdom to him? and that he is caught in the 
attraction of the idea, 1 will go and fix a day; on the day fixt by me he 
will come, like a fish that has swallowed the hook, and the farmer’s son 
with him; then we will kill them.” This pleased the king, and he 
agreed: “A fine plan that, my teacher! so we will do.” 

But a mayuah bird, that watched the king’s bed, took note of it. 

And so the king sent for clever poets, and paid them richly, and 
shewed them his daughter, bidding them make a poem on her beauty; and 
they made songs of exceeding great sweetness, and recited them to the 
king. He rewarded them richly. Musicians learnt these songs from the 
poets, and sang them in public, and thus they were spread abroad. 
When they had been spread abroad, the king sent for the singers, and 
said, “My children, climb into the trees by night with some birds, sit 
there and sing, and, in the morning, [411] tie bells about their necks, let 

them fly, and come down.” This he did that the world might say, the 

very gods sing the beauty of the King of Faficala’s daughter. Again the 
king sent for these poets, and said to them, “ My childron, make poems to 
this effect,, that such a princess is not for any king in all India save 
Vedeha King of Mithila, praising the king’s majesty and the girl’s 
beauty.” They did so, and reported it; the king paid them well, and 

told them to go to Mithila and sing in the same way. They went to 

Mithila, singing these songs on the way, and there sang them in public. 
Cit>wds of people heard the songs, and amidst loud applause paid them 
well. At night they would climb into the trees and sing, and, in the 
morning, tied bells about the birds’ necks before they came down. People 
heard the sound of the bells in the air, and all the city rang with the 
news, that the very gods were singing the beauty of the king’s daughter. 
The king hearing of it sent for the poets, and made an audience in his 
palace. He was to think that they wanted to give him the peerless 
daughter of King Culani. So be paid them well, and they came back and 
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told Brahmadatta, Then Kevatta said to him, ‘*Now, sire, ’tia time for 
me to go and settle the day.” ** Very good, teacher, what must you take 
with you!” ** A little present.” He gave it. The other went with it, 
accompanied by a large following, to Yedeha's kingdom. On his arrival 
being made known, all the city was in an uproar : ** King Odlani and 
Vedeha, they say, will strike a friendship ; Oillani will give his daughter 
to our king, and Keva^ they say, is coming to fix a day.” King 
Vedeha also heard this; and the Great Being heard it, and thought, 
like not his coming ; 1 must find out about it exactly.” So he sent word 
to spies that lived with Culani. They replied, “We do not quite 
understand this business. The king and Kevatto were sitting and 
talking in the i-oyal bedchamber; but the maynah which watches the 
bedchamber wiil know about it.” On hearing this, the Great Being 
thought: [412] “That our enemies may not have an advantage, I will 
parcel out the whole city and decorate it, and hot allow KevatU to see it.” 
So from the city gate to the palace, and from the palace to his own house, 
on both sides of the road he erected lattice-work, and covered all over 
with mats, covered all with pictures, scattered fiowers upon the ground, 
set jars full of water in place, hung fiags and banners. Kevat^ as he 
entered the city could not see its arrangements ; he thought the king had 
decorated it for his sake, and did not understand that it had been done 
that he might not see. When he came before the king, he offered his 
gift, and with a courteous greeting sat down on one side. Then after 
an honourable reception, he recited two stanzas, to announce the reason 
of his arrival: 

“A king who wishes for thy friendship sends thee these precious things: 
now let worthy sweet-spoken ambassadors come from that place; let them 
utter gentle words which shall give pleasure, and let the people of Paiicala and 
Videha be one.” v. 

“ Sire,” he went on, “ he would have sent another in place of me, but 
.le he sent, feeling sure that no other could tell the tale so pleasantly as T 
should do. Go, teacher, quoth he, win over the king to look favourably 
upon it, and bring him back with you. Now, sire, go, and you shall 
receive an excellent and beautiful princess, and there shall be friendship 
established between our king and you.” The king was pleased at this 
proposal; he was attracted by the idea that he should receive a princess of 
peerless beauty, and replied, “ Teacher, there was a quarrel between you 
and the wise Mahosadha at the Battle of the Law. Now go and see my 
son ; [413] you two wise men must make up your differences ; and after a 
talk together, come back.” Kevatta promised to go and see the sage, and 
he went. 

Now the Great Being that day, determined to avoid talking with this 
man of sin, in the morning drank a little ghee; they smeared the floor 
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with wet cow-dungi and emeared the pillars with oil ; all chairs and seats 
they removed except one narrow couch on which he lay. To his servants 
he gave orders as follows: **When the brahmin begins to talk, say, 
Brahmin, do not talk with the sage ; he has taken a dose of ghee to-day. 
And when I make as though to talk with him, stop me, saying. My lord, 
you have taken a dose of ghee — do not talk.’’ After these instructions 
the Great Being covered himself with a red robe, and lay down on his 
couch, after posting men at the seven gate- towers ^ Kevatta, reaching the 
first gate, asked where the wise man was ? Then the servants answered, 
** Brahmin, do not make much noise ; if you wish to go in, go silently. 
To-day the sage has taken ghee, and he cannot stand a noise.” At the 
other gates they told him the same thing. When he came to the seventh 
gate, he entered the presence of the sage, and the sage made as though to 
speak : but they said, ** My lord, do not talk ; you have taken a strong 
dose of ghee — why should you talk with this wretched brahmin?” So 
they stayed him. The other came in, but could not find where to sit, nor 
a place to stand by t^e bed. He passed over the wet cow-dung and stood. 
Then one looked at him and rubbed his eyes, one lifted his eyebrow, one 
scratched his elbow. When he saw this, he was annoyed, and said, ''Wise 
sir, 1 am going.” Another said, **Ha, wretched brahmin, don’t make a 
noise I If you do. I’ll break your bones for you I ” Terrified he looked 
back, when another struck him on the back with a bamboo stick, another 
caught him by the throat and pushed him, another slapt him on the back, 
until he departed in fear, like a fawn from the panther’s mouth, and 
returned to the palace. 

Now the king thought : [414] To-day my son will be pleased to hear 
the news. What a talking there will be between the two wise men 
about the Law 1 To-day they will be reconciled together, and I shall be 
the gainer.” So when he saw Kevatta, he recited a stanza, asking about 
their conversation together : 

How did your meeting with Mahosadha come off, Kevafto ? Pray tell me 
that. Was Mahosadha reconciled, was he pleased ? ” 

To this Kevatto raplied, *‘Sire, you think that is a wise man, but there 
is not another man less good,” and he recited a stanza : 

He is a man ignoble of nature, lord of men ! disagreeable, obstinate, wicked 
in disposition, like one dumb or deu : he said not a word.” 

This displeased the king, but he found no fault He provided Kevat^ 
and his attendants with all that they needed and a house to live in, and 
bade him go and rest After he had sent him away the king thought 

^ saiiamesu means seventh; tiiere seems to be a eonftision of two versions, one of 
which is represented by the Buimese story, ** He lay down in the innermost of the 
seren closets on the gronnd floor.*’ So 0^. 
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to himself, “ Mj son is wise, end knows well how to be courteous ; yet he 
would not speak courteously to this man and did not want to see him. 
Surely he must have seen cause for some apprehension in the future!” and 
he composed a stanza of his own : 

** Verily this resolution is very hard to understand ; a clear issue has been 
foreseen by this strona man. Therefore my body is shi^en : who shall lose his 
own and fall into the hands of his foe 


[41t5] <*No doubt my son saw some mischief in the brahmin’s visit. He 
will have come here for no friendly purpose. He must have wished to 
attract me by desire, and make me go to his city, and there capture 
me. The sage must have foreseen some danger to come.” As he was 
turning over these thoughts in his mind, with alarm, the four wise men 
came in. The king said to Senaka, ** Well, Senaka, do you think I ought 
to go to the city of Uttarapancala and marry King Cu}ani’s daughter)” 
He replied, “ O sire, what is this you say I When luck comes your way, 
who would drive it off with blows 1 If you go there and marry her, you 
will have no equal save Oulani-Brahmadatta in all India, because you will 
have married the daughter of the chief king. The king knows that the 
other ])rinces are his men, and Vedeha alone is his peer, and so desires to 
give you his peerless daughter. Do as he says and we also shall receive 
dresses and ornaments.” When the king asked the others, they all said 
the same. And as they were thus conversing. Brahmin Kevatto came 
from his lodging to take his leave of the king, and go; and he said, **Sirc, 
I cannot linger here, I would go, prince of men!” The king shewed him 
respect, and let him go. 

When the Great Being heard of his departure, he bathed and dressed 
and went to wait on the king, and saluting him sat on one side. Thought 
the king: **Wise Mabosadhdxniy son is great and full of resource, he 
knows past, present and future ; he will know whether I ought to go or 
not”; yet befooled by passion he did not keep to his first resolve, but 
asked his question in a stanza : 

** All six have one opinion, and they are sages supreme in wisdom. To go or 
not to go, to abide here — Mahosadha, tell me your opinion also.” 

[416] At this the sage thought, **This king is exceedingly greedy 
in desire : blind and foolish he listens to the words of these four. I will 
tell him the mischief of going and dissuade him.” So he repeated four 
stanzas : 


** Do you know, great king : mighty and strong is King CA|anI-Brahmadatta, 
and he wants you to kill, as a hunter catches the deer by decoy. As a fish 
greedy for food docs not recognize the hook hidden in the faiait, or a mortal his 


death, so you O king, greec^ in desire, do not recognize CQ|anI’s daughter, you, 
mortal, your own death. Go to Pailc^a, and in a little time you will destroy 
yourself, as a deer caught on the road comes into great danger.” 
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[417] At this heavy rebuke^ the king was angry. *‘The man thinks 
I am his slave,” he thought^ “he forgets I am a king. He knows that the 
chief king has sent to offer me his daughter, and says not a word of good 
wishes, but foretells that I shall be caught and killed like a silly deer or a 
fish that swallows the hook or a deer caught on the road !” and immediately 
he recited a stanza : 

“ I was foolish, I was deaf and dumb, to consult you on high matters. How 
can you understand things like other men, when you grew up hanging on to the 
plow-tail?” 

With these opprobrious words, he said, “This clodhopper is hindering 
my good luck ! away with him ! ” and to get rid of him he uttered this 
stanza: 

“Take this fellow by the neck and rid my kingdom of him, who speaks 
to hinder my getting a jewel.” 

But he, seeing the king’s anger, thought, “ If any one at the bidding of 
this king seize me by hand or by neck, or touch me, 1 shall be disgraced 
to my dying day ; therefore I will go of myself.” [418] So he saluted the 
king and went to his house. Now the king had merely spoken in anger : 
but out of respect for the Bodhisat he did not command any one to carry 
out his words. Then the Great Being thought, “This king is a fool, he 
knows not his own profit or unprofit. He is in love ; and determined to 
get that princess, he does not perceive the danger to come ; he will go to 
his ruin. I ought not to let his words lie in my mind. He is my great 
benefactor, and has done me much honour. 1 must have confidence in 
him. But first I will send the parrot and find out the facts, then I will 
go myself.” So he sent the parrot. 

To explain this the Master said : 

“Then he went out of Vedeha’s presence, snd spake to his messenger, 
Mftthara [nclthe clever parrot : * Come, my green parrot, do a service for me. 
The king of Panc&la has a maynah that watches his bed : ask him in full, for he 
knows ml, knows all the secret of the king and Kosiya.’ Matthara rAcl the 
clever parrot listened, and went— the green parrot— to the maynah bird. Then 
this clever parrot Mftthara spake to the sweet- voiced maynah in her fine cage : 
* Is all well with you in your fine cage? is all happy, 0 Yessft* ? Do they give 
you parched honey-corn m your fine cage?’ *A11 is well with me, sir, indeed, all 
IS happy, they do give me parched honey-corn, O clever parrot. Why have you 
come, sir, ana why were you sent ? I never saw you or heard of you beforei.’ ” 

[419] On hearing this, he thought: “If I say, I am come frem Mithilft, 
for her life she will never trust me. On my way I noticed the town 
Aritthapura in this kingdom of Sivi ; ‘so I will make up a false tale, how 
the king of Sivi has sent me hither,” and he said — 

“ I was King Sivi’s chamberlain in his palace, and from thence that righteous 
king Mt the prisoners free from bondage.” 

^ Beading, as Fansbell suggests, atinigganhawte for -to. 

^ iujikil kira gakugeiu veu^fatikd ndma, Sebol. 
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[420] Then the majnah gave him the honej-oorn and honey-water 
which stood ready for her in a golden dish, and said, Sir, you have come 
a long way : what has brought you 1 He made up a tale, desirous to 
learn the secret, and said, 

** I once had to wife a sweet-voiced maynah, and a hawk killed her before 
my eyes.” 

Then she asked, ‘*But how did the hawk kill your wifel” He told 
her this story. " Listen, madam. One day our king invited me to join 
him at a water-party. My wife and I went with him, and amused our- 
selves. In the evening we returned with him to the palace. To dry our 
feathers, my wife and I flew out of a window and sat on the top of a 
pinnacle. At that moment a hawk swooped down to catch us as we were 
leaving the pinnacle. In fear of my life I flew swiftly off; but she was 
heavy then, and could not fly fast; hence before my eyes he killed her and 
carried her off. The king saw me weeping for her loss, and asked me the 
reason. On hearing what had occurred, he said, * Enough, friend, do not 
weep, but look lor another wife.’ I replied, * What need I, my lord, 
to wed another, wicked and vicious 1 Better .to live alone.’ He said, 
* Friend, I know a bird virtuous like your wife ; King Ciilani’s chamber- 
lain is a maynah like her. Po and ask her will, and let her reply, and if 
she likes you come and tell me ; then I or my queen will go with great 
pomp and bring her back.’ With these words he sent me, and that is why 
I am come.” And he said : 

** Full of love for her 1 am come to you : if you give me leave we might dwell 
together.” 

[421] These words plearod her exceedingly ; but without shewing her 
feelings she said, as though unwilling: 

Parrot should love parroi^v^d maynah maynah : how can there be union 
between parrot and maynah ?” ^ 

The other hearing this thought, She does not reject me ; she is only 
making much of herself. Indeed she loves me doubtless. I will find some 
parables to make her trust me.” So he said — 

“Whomsoever the lover loves, be it a low Ca^dftll, all are alike : in love there 
is no unlikeness.” 

This said, he went on, to shew the measure of the differences in- the 
birth of men, 

“ The mother of the king of Sivi is named Jambftvatl, and she was the beloved 
queen consort of Vftsudeva the Ka^ha.” 

Now the king of Sivi's mother, Jamb&vatl, was of the Canola caste, 
and she was the beloved queen consort of V&sudeva, one of the Ka^&gana 
clan, the eldest of ten brothers. The story goes, that he one day went out 
from Dvaravatl into the park ; and on his way he espied a very beautiful 
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girl, Btending by the way, as she journeyed on some business from her 
CandUda village to town. He fell in love, and asked her birth ; and on 
hearing that she was a Oandill, he. was distressed. Finding that she was 
unmarried, he turned back at once, and took her home, surrounded her 
with precious things, and made her his chief queen. She brought forth a 
son Sivi, who ruled in Dvftravatl at his father’s deaths 

[422] After giving this example, he went on : Thus even a prince 
such as he mated with a Oan^la woman ; and what of us, who are but of 
the animal kingdom ? If we like to mate together, there is no more to be 
said.” And he gave another example as follows : 

** Rathavatl, a fai^, also loved Vaocha, and the man loved the animal. In 
love there is no unlikeness. 

Vacclia was a hermit of that name, and the way she loved him was 
this. Ill times gone by, a brahmin, who had seen the evil of the passions, 
left great wealth to follow the ascetic life, and lived in Himavat in a hut 
of leaves which he made him. Not far from this hut in a cave lived a 
number of fairies, and in the same place lived a spider. This spider used 
to spin his web, and crack the heads of these creatures, and drink their 
blood. Now the fairies were weak and timid, the spider was mighty and 
very poisonous: they could do nothing against him, so they came to the 
hermit, and saluted him, and told him how a spider was destroying them 
and they could see no help ; wherefore they begged him to kill the spider 
and save them. But the ascetic drove them away, crying, Men like me 
take no life!” A female of these creatures, named Rahavati, was un- 
married ; and they brought her all finely arrayed to the hermit, and said, 
** Let her be your handmaiden, and do you slay our enemy.” When the 
hermit saw her he fell in love, and kept her with him, and lay in wait for 
the spider at the cave’s mouth, and as he came out for food killed him with 
a club. So he lived with the fairy and begat sons and daughter on her, 
and then died. Thus she loved him.” 

The parrot, having described this example, said, “ Vaccha the hermit, 
although a man, lived with a fairy, who belonged to the animal world ; 
why should not we do the same, who both are birds! ” 

When she heard him she said, My lord, the heart is not always the 
same: I fear separation from my beloved.” But he, being wise and versed 
in the wiles of women, further tested her with this stanza: 

** Verily I shall go away, 0 sweet-voiced maynah. This is a refusal ; no 
doubt you despise me.” 

[423] Hearing this she felt as though her heart would break ; but 
before him she made as though she was burning with newly awakened 
love, and recited a stanza and a half: 

No luck for the hasty, 0 wise parrot Mftthara. Sti^ here until you shall 
see the king, and hear the sound of tabours and* see the apfondour of our king.” 
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So when evening came they took their pleasure together; an'i they 
lived in friendship and pleasure and delight. Then the parrot thought, 
** Now she will not hide the secret from me; now I must ask it of her and 
go. — Maynah,” quoth he. “What is it, my lord?” “I want to ask you 
something; shall I say it?” “Say on, my lord.” “Never mind, to-day is 
a festival; another day I will see about it.” “If it be suitable to a 
festival, say it, if not, my lord, say nothing.” “ Indeed, this is a thing fit 
for a festival day.” “llien speak.” “If you will listen, I will speak.” 
Then he asked the secret in a stanza and a half: 

“This sound so loud heard over the countryside — the daughter of the king 
of Pancflla, bright as a star — he will give her to the Videhas, and this will 
be their wedding ! ” 

[424] When she heard this she said, “ My lord ! on a day of festival 
you have said a thing most unlucky!” “I say it is lucky, you say it 
is unlucky : what can this mean ? ” “I cannot tell you, my lord.” 
“ Madam, from the time when you refuse to tell me a secret which you 
know, our happy union ends.” Importuned by him she replied, “Then, 
my lord, listen : — 

** Let not even your enemies have such a wedding, M&thara, as there shall be 
betwixt the kings of Panc&la and Videha.” 

Then he asked, “Why do you ask such a thing, madam?” She 
replied, “Listen now, and I will tell you the mischief of it,” and she 
repeated another stgnza: 

“ The mighty king of Pailcala will attract Videha, and then he will kill him ; 
his friend she will not be.” 

So she told the whole secret to the wise parrot ; and the wise parrot, 
hearing it, extolled Kevatto: “This teacher is fertile in resource; ’tis 
a wonderful plan to kill the king. But what is so unlucky a thing to 
us? silence is best.” Thus he attained the fruit of his journey. And 
after passing the night with her, he said, “ Lady, I would go to the Sivi 
country, and tell the king how I have got a loving wife ” ; and he took 
leave in the following words : 

[425] “Now give me leave for just seven nights, that I may tell the mighty 
king of Sivi, how 1 have found a dwelling-place with a maynah.” 

The maynah hereat, although unwilling to part with him, yet unable 
to refuse, recited the next stanza : 

“Now 1 give you leave for seven nights; if after seven nights you do not 
return to me, 1 see myself gone down into the grave ; I shall be dead when you 
return 

1 Reading iigamhaeui with Comm, and the Burmese version; all three MSS. 
have -tt'. 
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The other said : ^^Ladj, what is this you say 1 if I see you not after 
seven days, how can I live 1 ” So he spake with his lips, but thought in 
his hearty ‘‘Live or dieS what oare I for you!” He rose up, and after 
flying for a short distance towards the Sivi country, he turned off and 
went to Mithilft. Then descending upon the wise man’s shoulder, when 
the Great Being had taken him to the upper storey, and asked his news, he 
told him all. The other did him all honour as before. 

This the Master explained as follows : 

“And then Mfithara, the wise parrot, said to Mahosadha : 'This is the story 
of the maynah.’” 

On hearing it the Great Being thought : “ The king will go, will I 
nill I, and if he go, he will be utterly destroyed. [426] And if by bearing 
a grudge against such a king who gave me such wealth, I refrain from 
doing well to him, 1 shall be disgraced. When there' is found one so wise 
as I, why should he perish t I will set out before the king, and see 
Cil]ani; and I will arrange all well, apd I will build a city for King 
Vedeha to dwell in, and a smaller passage a mile long, and a great tunnel 
of half a league ; and I will consecrate King Oulani’s daughter and make 
her our king’s handmaiden; and even when our city is surrounded by 
the hundred and one kings with their army of eighteen myriads, I will 
save our king, as the moon is saved from the jaws of R&hu, and bring 
him home. His return is in my hands.” As he thought thus, joy per- 
vaded his body, and by force of this joy he uttered this aspiration : 

“A man should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.” 

Thus bathed and anointed he went in great pomp to the palace, and 
saluting the king, stood on one side. “My lord,” he asked, “are you 
going to the city of Uttarapaficala t ” “ Yes, my son ; if I cannot gain 

Paficilacandl, what is my kingdom to me 1 Leave me not, but come with 
me. By going thither, two benefits will be mine : I shall gain the most 
precious of women, and make friendship w'ith the king.” Then the wise 
man said, “Well, my lord, I will go on ahead, and build dwellings for 
you; do you come when I send word.” Saying this, he repeated two 
stanzas: 

“Truly I will go first lord of men, to the lovely city of Paiic&la’s king, to 
build dwellings for the glorious Vedeha. When I have built dwellings for the 
glorious Vedeha, come, mighty warrior, when I send word.” 

[427 J The king on hearing this was pleased that he should not desert 
him, and said, “My son, if you go on ahead, what do you want?” “An 
army, sire.” “ Take as many as you wish, my son.” The other went on; 
“My lord, have the four prisons opened, and break the chains that bind the 

* The text is not intelligihle; but the variants suggest that the Burmese version, 
whi<di I follow, gives the right sense. 
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robbers thereio, and send these also with me.” *‘Do as jon will, my sou,” 
he replied. The Great Being caused the prisons to be opened, and brought 
forth mighty heroes who were able to do their duly whereyer th^ should 
be sent, and bade them serve him ; he shewed great favour to these, and 
took with him eighteen companies of men, masons, blacksmith^ carpenters, 
painters, men skilled in all arts and crafts, with their nuBor4idiea, spades, 
hoes, and many other tools. So with a great company he went out of 
the city. 

The Master explained it by this stanza : 

The Mahosadha went on ahead, to the goodly town of the king of PaSdUa, 
to build dwellings for Vedeha the glorious.” 

On his way, the Great Being built a village at every league’s end, and 
left a courtier in charge of each village, with these directions : Against 
the king’s return with Paftc&la-eand! you are to prepare elephants, horses, 
and chariots, to keep off his enemies, and to convey him speedily to 
MithilA” Arrived at the Ganges’ bank, he called Anandakum&ra, and 
said to him, Ananda, take three hundred wrights, go to Upper Ganges, 
procure choice timber, build three hundred ships, make them cut stores 
of wood for the town, fill the ships with light wood, and come back soon.” 
Himself in a ship he crossed over the Ganges, and from his landing-place 
he paced out the distances, thinking — ^*This is half a league, here shall 
be the great tunnel : in this place shall be the town for our king to dwell 
in ; from this place to the palace, a mile long, [428] shall be the small 
passage.” So he marked out the place ; and then entered the city. 

When King Ofilani heard of the Bodhisat’s coming, ha was exceedingly 
well pleased; for thought he, ’*Now the desire of my heart shall be 
fulfilled ; now that he is come, Vedeha will not be long in coming : then 
will I kill them both and ^ke one kingdom in all India.” All the city 
was in a ferment : “ This, they say, is the wvae Mahosadha, who put to 
fiight the hundred and one kings as a crow is scared by a dod t ” The 
Great Being proceeded to the palace gates whilst the citiaena gazed at 
his beauty; then dismounting from the car, he sent word to the king. 
** Let him come,” the king said ; and he entered, and greeted the king, 
and sat down on one side. Then the king spoke politely to him, and 
asked, ”My son, when will the king comet” *'When 1 send for him, 
my lord.” ”But why are you come, thent” "To build for our king 
a place to dwell in, my lord.” " Good, my son.” He gave an dlowance 
for the escort, and shewed great honour to the Great Being; and allotted 
him 41 house, and said : " My son, until your king shall come; live here, 
and do not be idle, but do what should be done.” But as he entered the 
palace, he stood at the foot of the stairs, thinking, " Here must be the 
door of the little tunnel ” ; and again this came into his mind, "The king 
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told me to do for him onything that had to be done ; I mnat take care 
that this stairway does not fall in while we are digging the tunnel.** 
So he said to the king, ** My lord, as I entered, standing by the stair-foot^ 
and looking at the new work, I saw a &ult in the great staircate. If it 
please you, give me word and I will make it all right** **Oood, my son, 
do so.** He examined the place carefully, and determined where the exit of 
the tunnel should be^ ; then he removed the stair, and to keep the earth 
from falling into this place^ he arranged a platform of wood, and thus 
fixed the stair firmly so that it should not collapse. The king all un- 
witting thought this to be done from goodwill to himself. The other 
spent that day [429] in superintending the repairs, and on the next day 
he said to the king, “My lord, if I could know where our king is to dwell, 
I could make it all right and take care of it.** “ Very good, wise sir : 

choose a place for his dwelling where you will in the city, except my 
palace.'* “ Sire, we are strangers, you have many favourites : if we take 
their houses, your soldiers will quarrel with us. What are we to do ? ** 
“ Wise sir, do not listen to them, but choose the place which may please 
you." “ My lord, they will come to you over and over again with com- 
plaints, and that will not be pleasant for you ; but if you will, let our 
men be on guard until we take possession of the houses, and they will not 
be able to get past the door, but will go away. Thus both you and we 
shall be content." The king agreed. The Great Being placed his own 
guards at the foot and head of the stairway, at the great gate, everywhere, 
giving orders that no one was to pass by. Then he ordered his men to go 
to the queen-mother’s house, and to make as though they would pull it 
down. When they began to pull down bricks and mud from the gates 
and walls, the queen-mother heard the news and asked, “You fellows, 
why do you break down my house 1" “Mahosadha the sage wishes to 
pull it down and to build a palace for his king." “ If that be so, you 
may live in this place." “Our king’s retinue is very large; this place 
will not do, and we will make a large house for Ipro." “You do not 
know me: I am the queen- mother, and now I will go to my son and 
see about it." “ We are acting by the king’s orders ; stop us if you can ! " 
She grew, angry, and said, “ Now I will see what is to be done with you," 
and proceeded to the palace gate; but they would not let her go iii. 

“ Fellows, I am the king's mother ! ** “ Oh, we know you ; but the king 
has ordered us to let no one come in. Go away I " She was unable to 
get into the palace, and stood looking at her house. Then one of the 
men said, [430] “What are you doing here! Away with you!" Ho 
seized her by the throat and threw her upon the ground. She thought, 

“ Verily it must be the king’s command, otherwise they would not be 
able to do this : 1 will visit the sage." She asked him, “ Son Mahosadha, 

1 Omitting ma with I can think of no oonoetioii. 
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why do you pull down my houaet” but he would not speak to her. 
But a bystander said, **What did you say, madam t” son, why 

does the sage pull down my house f” *'To build a dwelling for King 
Vedeha.” ** Why, my son ! in all this great city can he find no other 
place to live inf take this bribe, a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
and let him build elsewhere.” Very good, madam, we will leave your 
house alone; but do not tell any one that you have given this bribe, 
that no others may wish to bribe us to spare their houses.” ** My son ! 
if it were said that the queen-mother had need to bnbe, the shame would 
be mine ! I shall tell no one.” The man consented, and took the hundred 
thousand pieces, and left that house. Then he went to Kevatto’s house ; 
who went to the palace gate, and had the skin of his back torn by bamboo 
sticks, but being unable to get an entrance, he also gave a hundred thou- 
sand pieces. In this way, by seizing houses in all parts of the city, and 
procuring bribes, they got nine crores of gold pieces. 

After this the Great Being traversed the whole city, and returned 
to the palace. The king asked him whether he had found a place. 
**Sire,” he said, ‘‘they are all willing to give; but as soon as we take 
possession they are stricken with grief. We do not wish to be the cause 
of unpleasantnesa Outside the city, about a mile hence, between the 
city and the Ganges, there is a place where wa could build a palace for 
our king.” When the king heard this, he was pleased ; for, thought he, 
“ to fight with men inside the city is dangerous, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe ; but without the city it is easy to fight, therefore 
without the city [431] I will smite them and kill them.” Then he said, 
“ Good, my son, build in the place that you have seen.” “ We will, sire. 
But your people must not come to the place where we build, in search 
of firewood or herbs or such like things; if they do, there is sure to 
be a quarrel, and this will bagpleasant for neither of u&” “Very good, 
my son, forbid all access on ^at side.” “My lord, our elephants like 
to disport them in the water; if the water becomes muddy, and the 
people complain that since Mahosadha came we have had no clean water 
to drink, you must put up with it.” The king replied, “ Let your ele- 
phants play.” Then he proclaimed by beat of drum : “ Whosoever shall 
go hence to the place where the sage Mahosadha is building, he shall be 
fined a thousand pieces.” 

Then the Great Being took leave of the king, and with his attendants 
went out of the city, and began to build a city on the spot that had been 
set apart On the other side of the Ganges he built a village called 
Gaggali : there he stationed his elephants, horses and chariots, his kine 
and oxen. He busied himself with the making of the city, and assigned 
to each their task. Having distributed all the work, he set about making 
the great tunnel ; the mouth of which was upon the Ganges' bank. Sixty 
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thousand warriors were digging the great tunnel : the earth they removed 
in leather sacks and dropt in the river, and whenever the earth was dropt 
in the elephants trampled it underfoot, and the Ganges ran muddy. The 
citizens complained that, since Mahosadha had come, they could get no 
clean water to drink ; the river ran muddy, and what was to be done ? 
Then the wise man’s spies told them that Mahosadha’s ele[>hantB were 
playing about in the water, and stirring up the mud, and that was why it 
ran muddy. Now the intentions of the Bodhisats are always fulfilled; 
therefore in the tunnel all roots and stones sank into the earth. The 
entrance to the lesser tunnel was in that city ; seven hundred men were 
digging at the lesser tunnel ; [432] the eai*th they brought out in leather 
sacks and di*opt in the city, and as they dropt each load, they mixt. it 
with water, and built a wall, and used it for other works. The entrance 
into the greater tunnel was in the city: it was provided with a door, 
eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery, so that one peg being pressed 
all wero closed up^ On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks 
and worked with stucco; it was roofed over with planks and smeared 
with cement*, and whitened. In ail thei'e were eighty great doors and 
sixty-four small doors, which all by^the pressure of one peg closed, and by 
the pressure of one peg opened. On either side there were some hundreds 
of lamp-cells, also fitted with machinery, so that when one was opened 
all opened, and when one was shut all were shut. On either side were 
a hundred and one chambers for a hundred and one warriors: in each 
one was laid a bed of various colours, in each was a great couch shaded by 
a white sunshade, each had a throne near the great couch, each had a 
statue of a woman, very beautiful — without touching them no one could 
tell they were not human. Moreover, in the tunnel on either side, clever 
painters made all manner of paintings : the splendour of Sakka, the zones 
of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himavat, 
Lake Anotatta, the Vermilion Mountain, Sun and Moon, the heaven of the 
four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their divisions— all 
were to be seen in the tunnel. The floor was strewn with sand white 
as a silver plate, and on the roof full-blown lotus flowera On both sides 
were booths of all sorts; here and there hung festoons of flowers and 
scented blooms. Thus they adorned the tunnel until it was like the divine 
hall of Sudhamma. 

Now those three hundred wrights, having built three hundred ships, 
freighted them with loads of articles all ready prepared, and brought them 
down, and told the sage. He used them in the city, and made them put 
up the ships iu a secret place to bring them out when he should give 

^ Perhaps there has been an omission (see Just below) ; one barrier is mentioned, 
yet the verb is plural. 

* uUoka- ? 
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the word. In the city, the water-moat^ the wall, [433] gate and tower, 
dwellings for prince and people, elephant-stables, tanks, all were finished. 
So great tunnel and little tunnel, and all tiie dty, were finished in four 
months. And at the end of the four months, Uie Great Being sent a 
messenger to the king, to bid him come. 

When the king heard this message, he was pleased, and set out with a 
laige company. 

The Master said : 

**Then the king set out with an mrmy in four divisions, to visit the pros- 
perous city of KampilliyS, with its innumerable chariots.” 

In due time he arrived at the Ganges. Then the Great Being went 
out to meet him, and conducted him to the city whicli he had built. The 
king entered the palace, and ate a rich meal, and after resting a little, in 
the evening sent a messenger to King Ciilani to say that he had come. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

Then he on arriviug sent word to Bxahmadatta : * Mighty king, I am come 
to salute thy feet. Now give me to wife that woman moat beauteous, full of 
grace, attended by her handmaidens.’ ” 

[434] CulanI was very glad at the message, and thought, ** Where will 
my enemy go nowl I shall cleave both their heads, and drink the cup of 
victory I ” But he shewed only joy to Uie messenger, and did him respect, 
and recited the following stanza : 

** Welcome art thou. Vedelia, a good coming is thine! Enquire now for 
a lucky hour, and I will give thee my daughter, full of grace, attended by her 
handmaidens.” 

The messenger jiow went back to Vedeha, and said, My lord, the 
king says: ^Enquire for an hour suited to this auspicious event, and 
I will give you my daugh^.’” He sent the man back, saying, ‘‘This 
very day is a lucky hour 1 ” 

The Master explained it thus : 

**Then King Vedeha enquired for a lucky hour; which done^ he sent word to 
Brahmadatta : * Give me now to wife that woman most beauteo^ full of grace, 
attended by her handmaidens.' And King Cc|anl said : * I give thee now to 
wife that woman moot beauteous, foil of graces attended by her handmaidens.’ ” 

But in saying ” I will send her now, even now,” he lied : and he gave 
the word to the hundred and one kings: *'Make ready for battle with 
your eighteen mighty hosts, and come forth: we will cleave the heads 
of our two enemies, and drink the cup of victory 1 ” And he placed in 
the palace his mother Queen Talati, and his consort Queen Nandk, and 
his son Paftc&lacanda, and his daughter Paficftlacandf, with the women, 
and came forth himself. 

The Bodhisat treated very hospitably the great army which came with 
King Vedeha: [435] some were drinking spirits, some eating fish and 
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fleBh, apme lay .wearied with their long march; but King Vedehai with 
Senaka and the other wise men, eat on a goodly dais amidst hie courtiers. 
But King Gulani surrounded the city in four lines with three intervals, 
and kindled several hundreds of thousands of torches, and there they 
stood, ready to take it when the sun should rise. On learning this, the 
Great Being gave commission to three hundred of his own warriors: 
** Gk> by the little tunnel, wd bring in by that tunnel the king's mother 
and oonsorti his son and daughter; take them through the great tunnel, 
but do not let them out by the door of the great tunnel; keep them 
safe in the tunnel until we come, but when we corner bring them out 
of the tunnel, and place them in the Great Court." When they had 
iwoeived these commands, Uiey went along the lesser tunnel, and pushed 
up the platform beneath the staircase ; they seized the guards at the top 
and bottom of the staircase and on the terrace, the humpbacks, and all 
the others that were there, bound them hand and foot, gagged them, and 
hid them away here and there; ate some of the food prepared for the 
king, destioyed the rest, and went up to tlie terrace. Now Queen Talata 
on that day, uncertain what might befall, had made Queen Nanda and the 
son and daughter lie with her in one bed. These warriors, standing at 
the door of the chanilier, called to them. She came out and said, ** What 
in it^ my children They said, Madam, our king has killed Yeileha 
and Maliosadha, and has made one kingdom in all India, and surrounded 
by the hundred and one princes in great glory he is drinking deep : he has 
sent us to bring you four to him also." They came down to the foot of 
the staircase. When the men took them into the tunnel, they said : ** All 
this time we have lived hera, and never have entered this sti’eet before ! " 
The men raplied, **Men do not go into this street every day; this is 
a street of njoiciug, and because this is a day of rejoicing, the king [436] 
told us to fetch you by this way." And they l)elieved it. Then some of 
the men conducted the four, othera rotunied to the palace, brake open the 
ti'easury, and carried off all the precious things they wanted. The four 
went on by the greater tunnel, and seeing it to be like the glorious hall of 
the gods, thought that it bad been made for the king. Then they were 
brought to a place not far from the river, and placed in a fine chamber 
vrithin the tunnel : some kept watch over them, others went and told the 
Bodhisat of their arrival. 

*‘Now," thought the Bodhisat, *^my heart’s desire shall be fulfilled." 
Highly pleased, be went into the king’s presence and stood on one side. 
The king, uneasy with desire, was thinking, “Now he will send his 
daughter, now, now”; and getting up he looked out of the window. There 
was the city all one blaze of light with those thousands of torches, and 
surrounded by a great host! In fear and suspicion he cried, “What is 
tbisT" and recited a stanza to his wise men: 
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** Elephants, horses, chariots, footing a host in armour stands there, torches 
blaze with light ; what do they mean, wise sirs I** 

To thb Senaka replied: not trouble, sire: laige numbers of 

torches are biasing ; I suppose the king is bringing his daughter to you.” 
And Pukkusa said, ^*No doubt he wishes to shew honour at your visit, 
and therefore has come with a guard.” They told him whatever they 
liked. But the king heard the words of command — '*Put a detachment 
here, set a guard there, be vigilant ! ” and he saw the soldiers under arms; 
so that he was frightened to death, and longing to hear some word from 
the Great Being, he recited another stanza : 

“ Elephants, horses, chariots, footmen, a host in armour stands there, torches 
ablaze with light: what will they do, wise sir?” 

[437] Then the Great Being thought, ‘‘I will first terrify this blind 
fool for a little, then I will shew my power and console him.” So he 
said, 

Sire, the mighty Cajanlya is watching you, Brahmadatta is a traitor : in 
the morning he will slay* you.” 

On hearing this all were frightened to (death : the king’s throat was 
parched, the spittle ceased, his body burnt; frighten^ to death and 
whimpering he recited two stanzas : 

** My heart throbs, my mouth is parched, I cannot iwst, I am like one burnt 
in the fire and then put in the sun. As the smith’s fire bums inwardly and is 
not seen outside, so my heart burns within me and is not seen outside.” 

When the Great Being heaixl this lament, he thought, **This blind fool 
would not do my bidding at other times ; 1 will punish him still more,” 
and he said : 

“ Warrior, you are careless, neglectful of advice^ unwise : now let your clever 
advisers save you. A king \«ho will not do the bidding of a wise and faithfiil 
counsellor, being l»ent on his owp pleasure, is like a deer caught in a trap. As 
a fish, gre^y for the bait, does hot notice the hook hidden in the meat which is 
wrappra round it, does not recognise its own death : so you, O king, greedy with 
lust, like the fish, do not recognise Ca}aneyya’s daughter as your oWn death. If 
you go to Paficftla, (I said,) you will speMily lose your happiness, as a deer 
caught on the highway will fall into great danger. A b^ man, my lord, would 
bite like a snake in your lap ; no wise man should make firiends with him ; 
unhappy must be the association with an evil man. [4381 Whatsoever man, my 
lord, one should recognise for virtuous and instruct^, he is the man for the 
wise to make his friend : happy would be the association with a good roan.” 

Then to drive home the reproach, that a man should not be so treated, 
he recalled the words which the king had once said before, and went on — 

‘‘Foolish thou art, O king, deaf and dumb, that didst upbraid the best 
advice in me, asking how I could know what was good like another, when 
I had grown up at the plow-tail? Take yon fbllow by the neck, you said, 
and cast him out of my kingdom, who tries by his talk to keep me from getting 
a precious things !” 


* See p. 315 above. 
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Having recited these two stanzasy he said, Sire, how could 1, a clod- 
hopper, know what is good as Senaka does and the other wise ment 
That is not my calling. I know only the clodhopper’s trade, but this 
matter is known to Senaka and his like; they are wise gentlemen, and 
now to-day [439] let them deliver you frond the eighteen mighty hosts 
that compass you round about ; and bid them take me by the throat and 
cast me forth. Why do you ask me now f ” Thus he rebuked him merci- 
lessly. When the king heard it, he thought, ‘‘The sage is reciting the 
wrongs that I have done. Long ago he knew the danger to come, that is 
why he so bitterly reproaches me. But he cannot have spent all this 
time idly ; surely he must have arranged for my safety.” So to reproach 
the other, he recited two stanzas : 

** Mahosadlia, the wise do not throw up the past in one’s teeth ; why do you 
goad me like a horse tied fast ? If you see deliverance or safety, comfort me : 
why throw up the past against me ?” 

Then the Great Being thought, *'This king is very blind and foolish, 
and knows not the differences amongst men : a while I will torment him, 
then I will save him”; and he said — 

** ’Tis too late for men to act. too hard and difficult : I cannot deliver you, 
and you mitst decide for yourself. There are elephants which can fly through 
the air, magical, glorious : they that ^tossess such as these can eo away with 
them. Horses there are which can fly through the air, magical, glorious : they 
that possess such as these can go away with them. Birds also there are, and 
goblins, which do the like. But it is too late for men to acL too hard and 
difficult : I cannot save you, and you must decide for yourself.” 

[440] The king, hearing this, sat still without a word ; but Senaka 
thought, There is no help but the sage for the king or for us; but 
the king is too much afraid to be able to answer him. Then I will ask 
him.” And he asked him in two stanzas : 

man who cannot see the shore in the mighty ocean, when he finds a 
footing is full of joy. So to \U9 and the king thou, Mahosodha, art firm ground 
to stand on ; thou art our best of counsellors ; deliver us from woe.” 

The Great Being i*eproached him in this stanza : 

too late for men to act, too hard and difficult; I cannot deliver you, 
and you must decide for yoiuself, Senaka.” 

The king, unable to find an opening, and terrified out of his life^ could 
not say a word to the Great Being ; but thinking that perhaps Senaka 
might have a plan, he asked him in this stanza: 

** Hear this word of mine : you see this great danger, and now Senaka, I ask 
you— what do you think ought to be done here ?” 

[441] Senaka thinking, **The king uks a plan: good or bad, I will tell 
him one,” recited a stanza : 

** Let us set fire to the door, let us take a sword, let us wound one another, 
and soon we shall cease to live : let not Brahmadatta kill us by a lingering 
death.” / -e e 
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The king fell in a passion to hear this ; That will do for your iimeral 
pyre and your children’s,” he thought; and he then asked Pukkusa and 
the rest, who also spoke foolishly each after his own kind ; here is the 
tradition : 


Hear this word : you see this great danger. Now I ask Pukkusa — what do 
you think ought to be done here ?” ** Let us take poison and die, and we shall 
soon cease to live : let not Brahmadatta kill us by a lingering death.” ** Now 
I ask Kftvinda.” ** Let us fasten a noose and die, let us cast ourselves from 
a height, let not Brahmadatta kill us by a lingering death.” **Now I ask 
l>evinda.” **Let us set fire to the door, let us take a sword, let uS wound 
one another, and soon we shall cease to live : I cannot save us, but Mahosadha 
can do so easily.” 

Devinda thought, ”What is the king doing) Here is fire, and he 
blows at a firefly ! Except Mahosadha, there is none other can save 
us : [ 442 } yet he leaves him and asks us ! What do we know about it)” 
Thus thinking, and seeing no other plan, he repeated the plan proposed by 
Senaka, and praised the Great Being in two stanzas : 

“ This is my meaning, sire : Let us all ask the wise man ; and if for all 
our asking Mahosadha cannot easily save us, then let us follow Senaka’s 
advice.” 

On hearing this, the king remembered his ill-treatment of the Bodhisat, 
and being unable to speak to him, he lamented in bis hearing thus* 

^^As one that searches for sap in the plantain tree or the silk-cotton tree, 
finds none ; so we searching for an answer to this problem have found none. 
Our dwelling is in a l)ad pl\ce, like elephants in a place where no water is, with 
worthless men and fools that know nothing. My heart throbs, my mouth is 
^larched, I cannot rest, I am like one burnt in the fire and then put in the sun. 
As the smith’s fire burns inwaidly and is not seen outside, so my heart burns 
within and is not seen outside.” 

Then the sage thought, ** The king is exceedingly troubled : Tf I do not 
console him, he will break his heart and die.” So he consoled him. 

[ 443 ] This the Master expired by saying : 

**Then this wise sage Mahosadha, discerning of the good, when he beheld 
Vedeha sorrowful thus spake to him. ^Fear not, O kina, fear not, lord of 
chariots ; I will set thee free, like the moon when it is caught by R&hu, lilro the 
sun when it is caught bv R&hu, like an elephant sunk in the mud, like a snake 
shut up in a basket, like fish in the net ; I will set thee free with thy chariots 
and thy army ; 1 will scare away Pailcftlf^ as a crow is scared by a clod. Of 
what use indeed is the wisdom or the counsellor of such a kind as cannot set thee 
free from trouble when thou art in difficulties ?’ ” 

When he heard this, he was comforted: “Now my life is safe!” he 
thought: all were delighted when the Bodhisat spoke out like a lion. 
Then Senaka asked, “Wise sir, how will you get away with us all)” “By 
a decorated tunnel,” he said, “ make ready.” So saying, he gave the word 
to his men to open the tunnel : 

[444] “ Come, men, up and oiien the mouth of the entrance : Vedeha with his 
court is to go through the tunnel.” 
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Up 1*066 they and opened the door of the tunnel, and all the tunnel 
shone in a blaze of light like the decorated hall of the goda The Master 
explained it by saying : 

** Heariiiff the wise man's voice, his followers opened the tminel door and the 
mechanicad Dolts." 

The door opened, they told the Great Being, and he gave the word to 
the king: ''Time, my loi*d ! come down from the terrace." The king 
came down, Senaka took off his headdress, unloosed his gown. The Great 
Being asked him what he did; he replied, “Wise sir, when a man goes 
through a tunnel, he must take off his turban and wrap his clothes light 
around him." The other implied, “ Senaka, do not suppose that you must 
crawl through the tunnel upon your knees. If you wish to go on an 
elephant, mount your elephant : lofty is our tunnel, eighteen hands high, 
with a wide door; di'ess yourself as fine as you will, and go in front 
of the king." Then the Bodhisat made Senaka go first, and went himself 
last, with the king in the middle, and this was the reason : in the tunnel 
was a world of eatables and drinkables, and the men ate and drank as 
they gazed at the tunnel, saying, “Do not go quickly, but gaze at the 
decorated tunnel"; but the Great Being went behind urging the king 
to go on, while the king went on gazing at the tunnel adorned like the 
hall of the gods. 

[445] The Master explained it^ saying, 

“In front went Senaka, behind went Mahosadha, and in the midst King 
Vedeha with the men of his court" 

Now when the king’s coming was known, the men bmught out of the 
tunnel the other king's mother and wife, son and daughter, and set them * 
in the great courtyard ; the king also with the Bodhisat came out of the 
tunnel. When these four saw the king and the sage^ they were frightened 
to death, and shrieked in their fear — “ Without doubt woaiw in the hands 
of our enemies ! it must have been the wise man’s soldiers who came for 
us ! ’’ And King GulanI, in fear lest Vedeha should escape — ^now he was 
about a mile from the Ganges — hearing their outcry in the quiet nighty 
wished to say, “It is like the voice of Queen Nandk!" but he feared 
that he might be laughed at for thinking such a thing, and said nothing. 
At that luomentk the Giwt Being placed Princess Paficftlacandl upon a 
heap of titsasure, and administered the ceremonial sprinkling, as he said, 

“ Sire, here is she for whose sake you came ; let her be your queen ! " 
They brought out the thi*ee hundred slii|>8 ; the king came from the wide 
courtyard and boarded a ship richly decorated, and these four went on 
hoaxd with him. The Master thus explained it: 

“Vedeha coming forth from the tunnel went aboard ship, and when he was 
aboard, Mahosadha thus encouraged him : 'This is now your ihther-in-law>, my 

‘ The brother takes the plaoe of the absent father-in-law, aooording to the eohoUast. 
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lord, this is your mother-in-law, O master of men : as you would treat your 
mower, so treat your mother-in-law. As a brother hy the same father and 
mother, so protect PaiicAlacapda, O lord of chariots. Pancftlac^dl is a royal 
princess, much wooed love her, she is your wife, O lord of chariots.’ ” 

[446] The king consented. But why did the Great Being say nothing 
about the queen-mother f Because she was an old woman. Now all this 
the Bodhisat said as he stood upon the bank. Then the king, delivered 
from gi*eat trouble, wishing to proceed in the ship, said, ** My son, you 
speak standing upon the shore”: and recited a stanza — 

“ Come aboard with speed : why do you stand on the bank ? From danger 
and trouble we have been delivered ; now, Mahosadha, let us go.” 

The Great Being replied, My lord, it is not meet that I go with you,” 
and he said, 

This is not right, sii'e, that I, the leader of an aimy, should desert my army 
and come myself. All this army, left behind the town, I will bring away 
with the consent of Brahmadatta. 

’’Amongst these men, some are sleeping for weariness after their long 
journey, some eating and drinking, and know not of our departure, some 
are sick, after having worked with me four months, and there are many 
assistants of mine. I cannot go if I leave one man behind me; no, I will 
return, and all that army 1 will bring off with Brahmadatta’s consent, 
without a blow. You, sira, should go with all speed, not tarrying any- 
where; I have stationed relays of elephants and conveyances on the road, 
so that you may leave behind those that are weary, and with othera ever 
fresh may quickly return to Mithila.” Then the king recited a stanza : 

’’A small army against a groat, how will you prevail? The weak will be 
destroyed by the strong, wise air ! ” 

[447] Then the Bodhisat recited a stanza: 

” A small army with counsel conquers a large anny that has none, one king 
conquen many, the rising sun conquers the darkness.” 

With these woids, the Great Being saluted the king, and sent him 
away. The king remembering how he had been delivered from the hands 
of enemies, and by winning the princess had attained his heart’s desire, 
reflecting on the Bodbisat’s virtues, in joy and delight d^ribed to Senaka 
the wise man’s virtues in this stanza: 

” Happiness truly comes, O Senaka, by living with the wisa As biids from 
a closed cage, as fish from a net, so Mahomha set us free when we were in the 
hands of my enemies.” 

To this Senaka replied with another, praising the sage: 

” Even SOL sire, there is happiness amongst the wise. As birds from a closed 
cage^ as fish from a net, so Mtmosadha set us free when we were in the hands of 
our enemies.” 

obhfjjhUaTz vfMwmr. 
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Then Vedeha crossed over the river, and at a league’s distance he 
found the village which the Bodhisat had prepared; there the men posted 
by the Bodhisat supplied elephants and other transport and gave them 
food and drink. He sent back elephants or horses and transport when 
they were exhausted, and took othetti, and proceeded to the next village ; 
and in this way he travci-sed the journey of a hundred leagues, and next 
moiiiing he was in Mithilft. 

[448] But the Bodhisat went to the gate of the tunnel ; and drawing 
his swotd, which was slung over his shoulder, be buried it in the sand, at 
the gate of the tunnel; then he entered the tunnel, and went into the 
town, and bathed him in scented water, and ate a choice meal, and retired 
to his goodly couch, glad to tliiiik that the desire of his heart had been 
fulfilled. When the night was ended. King Cu}ani gave his orders to the 
army, and came up to the city. The Master thus explained it: 

**Tlie mighty Cnlaiil^'a watched all night, and at sunrise appriMched U[)akarl. 
Mounting his noble elephant, strong, sixty yeai's old, Culanlya, mighty king of 
Pafictlla, addressed his anny ; fully armed with jewelled harness, an arrpw'^ in 
his hand, he addi'essed his men collected in gieat numbers.” 

Then to describe them in kind — 

“ Men mounted on elephants, lifeguaidsmeii, charioteem, f(X)tmen, men skilful 
in archery, bowmen, all gathei'cd together.” 

Now the king commanded them to take Vedeha alive: 

** Send the tusked elephants, mighty, sixty yotu's old, let them trample down 
the city which Vedeha has nobly built. Let the aii'ows^ fly this way and that 
way, sped by the bow, an'ows like the teeth of calves*’, sharp- pi>intod, piercing 
the very bones. Lot hcixies come forth in armour chvd, with wca]X)us finely 
decorated, bold and heroic, midy to face an elephant. Siiears bathed in oil. 
their iioiiits glittering like tire, stand gleaming like the coiistollation of a hundred 
stars. [441)] At the onset of such heixies, with mighty woiViKiiis, clad in mail and 
armour, who never run away, how shall Vedeha esuipc, even if he fly like a biid ( 
My thirty and nine thous}vnd^ wmTi'oi's, all picked men, whoso like I never saw, 
all my mighty host. 

“See the mighty tusked elephants, cjiitarisoncd, of sixty yo^u's, on whose 
backs arc the bnlliaiit and goodly princes ; brilliant are they on their Uu^ks, 
as the gods in Nandana, with glorious ornaments, glorious dress and rolios : 
swoids of the colour of the sheat-fish^ well oiled, glittenng, held fast by mighty 
men, well -finished, very sharp, shining, s^iotloss, inMe of tcm^iered steel”, strong, 

1 The text ifharani adilya pdninaiii makes no sense; the Burmese paraphrase, 
** with the device of an arrow on his finger-nail,” suggests that we should read ianun 
and take pil^iiutm as locative. Singhalese t0 = gh, id = s; Burmese CD = gb, 
00 * 8 . 

” fend s arrows, as fitted with hawk’s feathers. 

” I.e. white or shining. 

* So the scholiast and the Burmese version both interpret ti^d..juivutyo. 

” Silurus Boalis. 

* iikdyasamaym *8attavjire kofioasakune khndilpetvA gahitena iikdyoiena katli.* 
The Burmese version explains it as follows: ** Steel was obtained by burning the 
excrement of Koslibiniyas, which had been fed on flesh mixt with steel dust got from 
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held by mighty men who strike and strike again. In golden trapping and 
bloodred mrths th^ gleam as they turn like lightning in a thick cloud. Mailed 
heroes with banners waving; skills in the use of sword and shield, grasping the 
hilL accomplished soldiers, mighty fighters on elephant>back, — encompassed by 
such as these thou hast no escape ; 1 see no power by which thou canst come to 
MithiUL" / 

[450] Thus he threatened Vedeha, thinking to capture him then and 
there ; and goading his elephant, bidding the army seize and strike and 
kill, King Cu}anl came like a flood to the city of Upakan. 

Then the Great Being’s spies thought, Who knows what will happen I” 
and with their attendants surrounded him. Just then the Bodhisat rose 
from his bed, and attended to his bodily needs, and after breakfast adorned 
and dressed himself, putting on his kasi rolie worth a hundred thousand 
pieces of money, and with his red robe over one shoulder, and holding his 
presentation staff inlaid with the seven piecious jewels, golden sandals 
u{M>n his feet, and being fanned with a yakstail fan like some divine 
nymph richly arrayed, came up on the teri'Hce, and opening a window 
shewed himself to King 0Q)am, as he walked to and fro with the grace 
of the king of the gods. And King Cu}ani, seeing his Vieauty, could not 
find peace of mind, [451] but quickly drove up his elephant, thinking that 
he should take him now. The sage thought, has hastened hither 

exfiecting that Yedeha is caught ; he knows not that his own children are 
taken, and that our king is gone. I will shew my face like a golden 
niiri'or, and speak to him.” So standing at the window, he uttered these 
words in a voice sweet as honey : 

“Why have you driven up voiir elephant thus in haste ? You come with a 
glad look ; you think that you have got what you want Throw down that bow, 
put away that arrow, put off that shining armour sot with jewels and coral.” 

When be heard the man’s voice, ho thought, “The clodhop|>ei' is 
making fun of me ; to-day i will see what is to be done with him ” ; 
then threatened him, saying, 

“ Your countenance looks pleased, you six^ak with a smile. It is in the hour 
of death that such beauty is seen.” 

Am they thus talked together, the soldiers noticed the Great Being’s 
beauty; “our king,” they said, “is talking with wise Mahosadha ; what 
can it be about! Let us listen to their talk.” So they drew near the 
king. But the sage, when the king had finished s|)eaking, replied, “ You 
do not know that 1 am the wise Mahosadha. I will not suffer you to 
kill me. Your plan [452] is thwarted ; what was thought in the heart 

the filings of J&ti steel. The steel obtained from the ezorement was again filed and 
mizt with flesh as before and given to the birds. And so the process was seven times 
repeated. From the steel obtained from the seventh burning the swords were made.” 
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of you and Kovatto has not coma to pass, but that has come to pass which 
you fsaid with your li|i8.” And he explained this by saying, 

" Your thunders are in vain, 0 king ! your plan is thwarted, man of war ! 
The king is os hard for you to catch os a thorobrod for a hock. Our king 
crossed the Ganges yesterday, with his courtiers and attendants. You will be 
like a crow trying to chase the royal goose.” 

Again, like a maned lion without fear, he gave an illustration in these 
words : 

** Jackals, in the night time, seeing the Judas tree in flower, think the flowers 
to be lumps of meat^, and gather in troops, these vilest of beasts. When the 
watches of the night are past, and the sun has risen, they see the Judos tree in 
flower, and lose their wish, those vilest of beasts. Even so you, O king, for 
all that you have surrounded Vedeha, shall lose your wish and go, as the jackals 
went from the Judas tree.” 

When the king heard his fearless words, he thought, “ The clodhop|)er 
is bold enough in his speech : no doubt Vedeha must have escaped.” He 
was very angry. “Long ago,” he thought, [453] “through this clodhopper 
I had not so much as a rag to cover me ; now by his doing my enemy 
who was in my hands has escaped. *In truth he has done me much 
evil, and 1 will be revenged on him for both.” Then he gave orders as 
follows : 

“Cut off his hands and feet, ears and nose, for he delivered Vedeha my 
enemy from my hands ; cut off his flesh and cook it on skewers, for he delivered 
Vedena my enemy out of mv hands. As a bull’s hide is spread out on the 
ground, or a lion’s or tier’s fastened flat with pegs, so I will ^wg him out and 
pierce him with spikes, ror he delivered Vedeha my enemy out of my hand.” 

The Great Being smiled when he heard this, and thought, “ This king 
does not know that his queen and family have been conveyed by me to 
Mithila, and so he is giving all these orders about me. But in his anger 
he might transfix me with an arrow, or do something else that might 
please him; I will therefore overwhelm him with pain and sorrow, and 
will make him faint on his elephant’s back, while I tell him about it.” 
So he said : 

“If you cut off my hands and feet, my ears and nose, so will Vedeha deal 
with PaflcAlacapda, so with Pancftlocaodl, so with Queen Nando, your wife and 
children. [4541 tf you cut off my flesh' and cook it on skewers, so will Vedeha 
cook that of Pancftiocanda, of Paiicftlacai^dl, of Queen NandO, your wife and 
children. If you peg me' out and pierce me with spikes, so will Vedeha deal 
with PaiicOla^iida, with Paiic&lacaodl, with Queen Nondft, your wife and 
children. So it has been secretly arranged between Vedeha and me. Like as 
a leather shield of a hundred layers, carefully wrought by the leather-workers, 
is a defence to keep off arrows ; so I bring happiness and avert trouble from 
glorious Vedeha, and I keep off your devices as a shield keeps off an arrow.” 

[455] Hearing thin^ the king thought, “What is this clodhopper 
talking ofl As I do to him, quotha, so king Vedeha will do to my 


^ See n. 265 (trails, p. 186). 
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family? He doeH not know that I have eet a cai^eful guard over my 
family, but he is only threatening me in fear of instant death. 1 don’t 
believe what he says.” 

The Great Being divined that he thought him to be speaking in fear, 
and resolved to explain. So he said — 

« Come, sire, see your inner apartments are empty : wife, children, mother, 
O warrior, wbre carried through a tiuinel and put in chaige of Vedeha.” 

Then the king thought, **The sage speaks with much assurance. 1 
did hear in the night beside the Ganges the voice of Queen Nanda ; very 
wise is the sage, perhaps he speaks the truth ! ” Great grief came upon 
him, but he gathered all his courage, and dissembling his grief, sent a 
courtier to enquire, and recited this stanza : 

“ Com^ enter my inner apartments and enquire whether the man’s words be 
truth or lies.” 

The messenger with his attendants went, and opened the door, and 
entered ; thero with hands and feet bound, and gags in their hnouths, 
hanging to pegs, he discoverod the sentries of the inner apartments, the 
dwarfs and hunchbacks, and so forth : broken vessels were scattered about, 
with food and drink, the doors of the treasury were broken open, and the 
treasure plundered, the bedroom with open doors, and a tribe of crows 
which had come in by the open windows ; [456] it was like a deserted 
village, or a place of corpses. In this inglorious state he beheld the 
palace ; and he told the news to the king, saying, 

**£veii so, sire, as Mahosadha said: empty is your inner palace, like a 
waterside village inhabited by crows.” 

The king trembling with grief at the loss of his tour dear ones, said, 
**This sorrow has come on through the clodhopper ! ” and like a snake 
struck with a stick, he was ej^edingly wroth with the Bodhisat. When 
the Great Being saw his appearance, he thought, “This king has great 
glory ; if he should ever in anger say, * What do 1 want with so and so?’ 
in a warrior’s pride he might hurt me. Suppose I should describe the 
beauty of Queen Nanda to him, making as if he had never seen her; 
he would then remember her, and would understand that he would never 
i*ecover this precious woman if he killed me. Then out of love to his 
spouse, he would do me no harm.” So standing for safety in the upjier 
storey, he removed his golden-coloured hand from beneath his red robe, 
and pointing the way by which she went, he described her beauties 
thus: 

“This way, sire, went the woman beauteous in every liml^ her lips like 
plates of gold, her voice like the music of the wild goose. This way was she 
taken, sire, the woman beauteous in every limb, clad in silken raiment, darlL 
with fair girdle of gold. Her feet reddene^ fair to see, with girdles of gold and 
jewels, with eyes luce a pigeon, slender, mth lips like bimba fruit, and slender 
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waist, widl-born/sleuder-waisted like a cree|)er ur a place of sacsriiiceS her hair 
long, black, and a little curled at the end, well-born, like a fawn, like a flame of 
fire in winter tima Like a river hidden in the clefts of a mountain under the 
low reeds, [4fi7] beauteous in nose or thigh, peerless, with breasts like the tin- 
dook fruit, — ^not too long, not too short, not hwless-and not too hairy.** 

As the Great Being thus praised her grace, it seemed to the king as if 
he had never seen her before : g^t longing arose in him, and the Great 
Being who perceived this recited a stanza : 

** And so you are pleased at Nandft’s death, glorious king : now Nand& and I 
will go before Yama.” 

[458] In all this the Great Being praised Nand& and no one else, and 
this was his reason : people never love others as they do a beloved wife ; 
and he praised her only, because he thought that if the king remembered 
her he would ramember his children also. When the wise Great Being 
praised her in this voice of honey, Queen Nanda seemed to stand in 
pei-son before the king. Then the king thought : “ No other save Maho- 
sadha can bring back my wife and give her to me : as be reniembei'ed, 
sorrow came over him. Thereupon the Great Being said, " Be not troubled, 
sire : queen and son and mother shall all come back ; my leturn is the 
only condition. Be comforted, majesty ! ” So he comforted the king ; and 
the king said, ** I watched and guarded my own city so carefully, I have 
surrounded this city of Upakfti’I with so great a host, yet this wise man 
has taken out of my guarded city queen and son and mother, and has 
handed them over to Vedeha! whilst we were besieging the city, without 
a single one’s knowing, he sent Vedeha away with his army and transport! 
Can it be that he knows magic, or how to delude the eyes?” And he 
questioned him thus : 

Do you study magical art, or have you bewitched my eyes, that you have 
delivered Vedeha my enemy out of my hand '( ” 

On bearing this, the Great Being said: ’’Sire, I do know magic, 
for wise men who have learnt magic, when danger comes, deliver both 
themselves and others : 

** Wise men, sire, learn magic in this world ; they deliver themselves, wise 
men. full of counsel. 1 have young men who are clever at breaking barriers ; 
by tne way which they made me Vmeha has gone to MithilA.” 

[459] This suggested that he had gone by the decorated tunnel ; so the 
king said, “ What is this underground way 1 ” and wished to see it. The 
Great Being understood from look that thb was what he wanted, and 
offered to shew it to him : 

«« Come see, 0 king, a tunnel weH made^ big enough for elephants or hones, 
chariots or foot soldiers, brightly illuminated, a tunndf well built” 

> veOim , the ground being raised and narrow in the middle. 
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Then he went on, ‘‘Sire, behold the tunnel which wiim made by my 
knowledge: bright as though sun and moon tose within it, decorated, 
with eighty great doors and sixty-four small doors, with a hundred and 
one bedchambem, aud many hundreds of lam]>-niohes ; come with me in 
joy and delight, and with your guard enter the city of Upakarl.” With 
these words he caused the city gate to be thrown open; and the king 
with the hundred and one princes came in. The Great Being descended 
from the up|)er storey, and saluted the king, and led him with his retinue 
into the tunnel. When the king saw this tunnel like a decorated city of 
the gods, he spoke the praise of tho Bodhisat : 

“ No small gain is it to that Vedeha, who has in his house or kingdom men 
so wise as you are, Mahosadha* I ” 

[460] Then the Great Being shewed him the hundred and one bed- 
cliambers: the door of one being opened, all o|)ened, and one shut, all shut. 
The king went first, gazing at the tunnel, and the wise man went after ; all 
the soldiers also entei^ the tunnel. But when the sage knew that the 
king had emerged from the tunnel, he kept the rest from coming out 
by going up to a handle and shutting the tunnel door ; then the eighty 
great doors and the sixty-four small doors, and the doors of the hundred 
aud one bedchambers, and the doom of the hundreds of lamp-niches all 
shut together ; and the whole tunnel became dark as hell. All the great 
company were terrified. 

Now the Great Being took the sword, which he had hidden yesterday’ 
as he entered the tunnel : eighteen cubits from the ground he leapt into 
the air, descended, and catching the king’s arm, brandished the sword, 
and frightened him, crying— “ Sire, whose ai*e all the kingdoms of Indial” 
“ Yours, wise sir 1 spare me ! ” He replied, “ Fear not, sire. 1 did not 
take up my sword from any wish to kill you, but in order to shew my 
wisdom.” Then he handed mb sword to the king, and when he had taken 
it, the other said, “If you wish to kill me, sire, kill me now with that 
sword ; if you wish to sxiare me, simiw me.” “ Wise sir,” he roplied, “ 1 
promise you safety, fear not” So as he held the sword, they both struck 
up a friendship in all sincerity. Then the king said to the Bodhisat, 
“Wise sir, with such wisdom as yours, why not seize the kingdom?” 
“ Sire, if I wished it, this day 1 could take all the kingdoms of India and 
slay all the kings; but it is not the wise man’s part to gain gloiy by 
slaying others.” “Wise sir, a great multitude is in distress, being unable 
to get out ; open the tunnel door and spare their lives.” He opened the 
door : all the tunnel became a blase of light, the people were comforted, 
all the kings with their retinue came out and approptched the sage, who 

’ Op. p. 178 abore. 

’ Reading Mppo lor bHfffo (so Burmese ferslon). 
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stood in the wide courtyard with the king. [461] Then those kings said : 
** Wise sir, you have given us our lives ; if the door had remained shut 
for a little while longer, all would have died there." **My lords, this 
is not the first time your lives have been saved by me." ** When, wise 
sir)" you remember when all the kingdoms of India had been 

conqueiTd except our city, and when you went to the park of Uttara- 
pafic&la ready to drink ihe cup of victory)" ^‘Yes, wise sir." **Then 
this king, with Kevatta, by evil device had poisoned the drink and fooil, 
and intended to niui'der you ; but I did not wish you to die a foul death 
liefore me ; so 1 sent in my men, and broke all the vessels, and thwarted 
their plan, and gave you your lives." They all in fear asked C<l]anl, 
<‘Is this true, sire)” Indeed what I did was by Kevat^’s advice; 
the sage speaks truth." Then they all embraced the Great Being, and 
said, Wise sir, you have been the salvation of us all, you have saved 
our lives." They all bestowed ornaments upon him in respect. The sage 
said to the king, **Fear not, sire; the fault lay in association with a 
wicked friend. Ask pardon of the kings." The king said, did the 
thing because of a bad man: it was my fault; pardon me, never will 
I do such a thing again." He received their pardon; they confessed 
their faults to each other, and became friends. Then the king sent for 
plenty of all sorts of food, perfumes and garlands, and for seven days 
they all took their pleasure in the tunnel, and entered the city, and 
did great honour to the Great Being ; and the king surrounded by the 
hundred and one princes sat on a great throne, and desiring to keep the 
sage in his court, he said, 

** Support, and honour, double allowance of food and wages, and other great 
boons 1 give ; eat and enjoy at will : but do not return to Vraeha ; what can he 
do for you)” 

[462] But the sage declined in these words : 

"When one deserts a patron, sire, for the sake of gain, it is a disgrace 
to both oneself and the other. While Vedeha lives I could not be another’s 
man ; while Vedeha remains, I could not live in another’s kingdom.” 

Then the king said to him, *<Well, sir, when your king attains to 
godhead, promise me to come hither." "If I live, I will come, sire." 
So the king did him great honour for seven days, and after that as he 
took his leave, he recited a stansa, promising to give him this and that : 

" I give you a thousand nikkhtu of gold, eighty villages in Kftsi, four hundred 
female slaves, and a hundred wives. Take all your army, and go in peace, 
Mahosadha.” 

And he replied : "Sire, do not trouble about your family. When my 
king went back to his country, I told him to treat Queen Nand& as his 
own mother, and PaficAlacai[ida as his younger brother, and I married 
your daughter to him with the ceremonial sprinkling. I will soon send 
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bttok your mother, wife, and sou.” **Gk>od!” said the king, and gave 
him a dowry for hia daughter, men slaves and women slaves, dress and 
ornaments, gold and precious metal, decorated elephants and horses and 
chariots. He then gave orders for the army to execute : [463] 

^ Let them give even double quantity to the elephants and horses, let them 
content charioteers and footmen with food and drinic” 

This said, he dismissed the sage with these words : 

Go, wise sir, taking elephants, horses, chariots, and footmen ; let King 
Vedeha see you bade in Mithih.” 

Thus he dismissed the sage with great honour. And the hundred and 
one kings did honour to the Great Being, and gave him nch gifts. And 
the spies who had been on service with them surrounded the sage. With 
a great company he set out ; and on the way, he sent men to receive the 
revenues of those villages which King CulanT had given him. Then he 
arrived at the kingdom of Vedeha. 

Now Senaka had placed a man in the way, to watch and see whether 
King Culani came or not^ and to tell him of the coming of anyone. He 
saw the Great Being at three leagues off, and returning told how the sage 
was returning with a great company. With this news he went to the 
palace. The king also looking out by a window in the upper storey saw 
the great hcist^ and was frightened. **The Great Being’s company is small, 
this is very large : can it be Cu)ani come himself t” He put this question 
as follows : 

I 

n 

Elephant^ horses, chariots, footmen, a great army is visible, with four 
divisions, terrible in aspect ; what does it mean, wise sirs 7 ” 

Senaka implied : 

'*The greatest joy is what vou see, sire: Mahosadha is safe, with all his 
host” \ 

The king said to this, ** Senaka, the wise man’s army is small, this 
[464] is very great” “Sire, King Cu}ani must have been pleased with 
him, and therefore must have given this host to him.” The king pro- 
claimed through the city by beat of drum : 

“ Let the city be decorated to welcome the return of the wise man.” 

The townspeople obeyed. The wise man eiitei'ed the city and came to 
the king’s palace ; then the king rose, and embraced him, and returning 
to his throne spoke pleasantly to him : 

“ As four men leave a corpse in the cemetery, so we left you in the kingdom 
of Kampilliya and returned. But you— by what colour, or what means, or what 
d^ice md you save yoiursdf I” 

The Great Being replied : 

“ By one purpose, Vedeha, I overmastered another, by plan I outdid plan, 
0 wBsenotf and I encompassed the king as the ocean encompasses India." 
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This pleased the king. Then the other told him of the gift which 
King CdlanX had made : 

A thousand nikkhoi of gold were given to me, and eighty villages in KAsi, 
four hundred slave women, and a hundred wives, and with all the anny I have 
returned aafe boma” 

Then the king, exceedingly pleased and oveijoyed, uttered this pious 
hymn in praise of the Great Being’s merit ; 

[4d5] "Happineas truly comes by living with the wise. As birds from a 
cloBM cage^ as fish from a net, so Mahosadna set lu free when we were in the 
hands of our enemies.” 

Senaka answered him thus : 

" Even BO, sire, there is happiness with a wise man. As birds from a closed 
cage, as fish from the net, so Uahosadha set us free when we were in the hands 
of our enemies.” 

Then the king set the drum of festival beating around the city: 
‘‘Let there be a festival for seven day% and let all who have goodwill 
to me do honour and service to Uie wise man.” The Master thus ex- 
plained it : 

“Let them sound all manner of lutes, dnuns and tabors, let concha of 
Magadha boom, merrily roll the kettledrums.” 

Townsfolk and countryfolk in general, eager to de honour to the sage, 
on hearing the proclamation made merry with a will. The Master ex- 
plained it thus : 

“Women and maids, vesiya and brahmin wives, brought plenty of food and 
drink to the saga Elrahant drivers, lifeguardsmen, charioteers, footmen, all 
did the like ; aM so did all the people from country and villages assembled. 
The multitude were glad to see the sage returned, and at his reception shawls 
were waved in the air.” 

[466] At the end of the festival, Uie Great Being went to the palace 
and said, “Sire, King Culanl’s mother and with and son should be sent 
back at once.” “ Very good, my aon, send them back.” So he shewed 
all respect to those three, and entertained also the host that had come 
urith him ; thus he sent the three back well attended, with his own men, 
and the hundred wives and the four hundred slave women whom the 
king had given him, he sent with Queen Nandi, and the company that 
came with him he also sent. When this great company reached the city 
of Uttarapafic&la, the king asked his mother, “ Did King Vedeha treat 
you well, my motherl” “My son, what are you saying? he treated 
me with the same honour as if I hiul been a goddess.” Then she told 
how Queen NandA had been treated as a mother, and PafidUaca^da 
as a younger brother. This pleased the king very much, and he sent a 
rich ^t; and from that time forward both lived in friendship and amity^ 

> Mahdwmiia§ 0 a*kka 94 ^m nipfkitam. 
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Now Paflc&lacandi was verj dear and precious to the king; and 
in the second year she bore him a son. In his tenth year, King Yedeha 
died. The Bodhisat raised the royal parasol for him, and asked leave 
to go to his grandfather, King Culani. The boy said, ‘‘Wise sir, do 
not leave me in my childhood; I will honour you as a father.” And 
Pafic&lacandT said, “Wise sir, there is none to protect us if you go; 
do not go.” But he replied, ‘‘My promise has been given; I cannot 
but go.” So amidst the lamentations of the multitude^ he departed with 
liis servants, and came to Uttarapafic&la city. The king hearing of his 
arrival came to meet him, and led him into the city with great pomp, and 
gave him a great house, and besides the eighty villages given at firat, 
[467] gave him another present ; and he served that king. At that time 
a religious woman, named Bheri, used to take her meals constantly iii 
the palace ; she was wise and learned, and she had never seen the Great 
Being before ; she heard the leport that the wise Mahosadha was serving 
the king. He also had never seen her befoi'e, but he heard that a religious 
woman named Bheri had her meals in the palace. Now Queen Naiida 
was ill pleased with the Bodhisat, because he had separated her from her 
husband's love, and caused her annoyance; so she sent for five women 
whom she trusted, and said, “Watch for a fault in the wise man, and 
let us tiy to make him fall out with the king.” So they went about 
looking for an occasion against him. And one day it so hap|)ened that 
this religious woman after her meal was going forth, and caught siglit 
of the Bodhisat in the courtyard on his way to wait on the king. He 
saluted her, and stood still. She thought, “ This they say is a wise man : 
1 will see whether* he be wise .or no.” So she asked him a question by 
a gesture of the hand : looking towards the Bodhisat, she opened her 
hand. Her idea was to enquire whether the king took good care or 
not of this wise man whom he^ad bnmght from another country. When 
the Bodhisat saw that she wak asking him a question by gesture, he 
answered it by clenching his fist : what be meant was, “ Your reverence \ 
the king brought me here in fulfilment of a promise, and now he keeps his 
fist tight closed and gives me nothing.” She understood ; and stretching 
out her hand she nibbed her head, as much as to say, “ Wise sir, if you 
are displeased, why do you not become an ascetic like mef” At this 
the Great Being stroked his stomach, as who should say, “Your reverence', 
there are many that I have to support, and that is why I do not become 
ah ascetic.” After this dumb questioning she returned to her dwelling, 
and the Great Being saluted her and went in to the king. Now the 
queen's confidantes saw all this from a window; and coming before 
the king, they said, “My lord, Mahosadha has made a plot with Bheri 

> ayyo in both oaseB; the n. s. msse. has apparently become stereotyped. The 
3iinDeBe version bat a male asoette in this story. 
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the aaoetio to aeiie your kingdom, and ke ia your enemy.’* So they 
slandered him. '*What have you heard or seent” the king asked. 
[468] They said, ** Sire, as the ascetic was going out after her meal, 
seeing the Great Being, she opened her hand ; as who should say, * Cannot 
you crush the king flat like the palm of the hand or a threshing-floor, 
and seise the kingdom for yourself 1 ’ And Mahosadha clenched his fist, 
making as though he held a sword, as who should say, * In a few days 
I will cut off his head and get him into my power.’ She signalled, ‘ Out 
off his head,’ by rubbing her own head with her hand; the Great Being 
signalled, *1 will cut him in half,’ by rubbing his belly. Be vigilant, 
sire! Mahosadha ought to be put to death.” The king, hearing this, 
thought^ cannot hurt this wise man; I will question the ascetic.” 
Next day accordingly, at the time of her meal, he came up and asked, 
** Madam, have you seen wise Mahosadha)” “Yes, sire, yesterday, as 
I was going out after my meal.” ** Did you have any conversation to- 
gether ) ” Conversation ) no ; but I had heard of his wisdom, and in 
order to tiy it I asked him, by dumb signs, shutting my hand, whether 
the king was openhanded to him or closefisted, did he treat him with 
kindness or not. He closed his fist, implying that his master had made 
him come hither in fulfilment of a promise, eud now gave him nothing. 
Then I rubbed my head, to enquire why he did not become an ascetic 
if he were not satisfied ; he stroked his belly, meaning that there were 
many for him to feed, many bellies to fill, and therefore he did not 
become an ascetic.” ” And is Mahosadha a wise man ) ” ** Yes, indeed, 
sire : in all the earth there is not his like for wisdom.” After hearing 
her account, the king dismissed her. After she had gone, the sage came 
to wait upon the king ; and the king asked him, Have you seen, sir, 
the ascetic Bheii ) ” Yes, sire, I saw her yesterday on her way out, and 
she asked me a question by dumb signs, and I answered her at once.” 
And he told the story as she had done. The king in his pleasure that 
day gave him the post of commander-in-chief, and put him in sole charge. 
Great was his glory, second only to the king’s. He thought : ” The king 
all at once [469] has given me exceeding great renown; this is what 
kings do even when they wish to slay. Suppose I try the king to see 
whether he has goodwill towards me or not. No one else will be able 
to find this out; but the ascetic Bherl is full of wisdom, and she will 
find a way.” So taking a quantity of flowers and scents, he went to 
the ascetic and, after saluting her, said, “Madam, since you told the 
king of my merits, the king has overwhelmed me with splendid gifts ; 
but whether he does it in sincerity or not I do not know. It would 
be well if you could find out for me the king’s mind.” She promised 
to do so; and next day, as she was going to the palace, the Question 
of Dakarakkhasa the Water-Demon came into her mind. Then this 
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oooarred to her: most not be like e spy, but I must find an op- 

portunity to ask the question, and discover whether the king has good- 
will to the wise man.*’ Bo she went. And after her meal, she sat still, 
and the king saluting her sat down on one side. Then she thought, ** If 
the king brnrs illwill to the sage, and when he is asked the question 
if he declares his illwill in the presence of a number of people, that will 
not do ; I will ask him apart.” She said, ** Sire, I wish to speak to you 
in private.” The king sent his attendants away. She said, ” I want to 
ask your miyesty a question.” Adk, madam, and if I know, it I will 
reply.” Then she recited the first stanza in the Question of Dakarak- 
khasa* : 

" If there were seven of you voyaging on the ocean, and a demon seeking for 
a human saorifioe should seiae the ship, in what order would you give them up 
and save yoursdf from the water-demon f ” 

[470] The king answered by another stanza, in all sinoerily : 

” First I would oive my mother, next my wilfia next my brother, fourth my 
friend, fifth my brahmin, sixth mysw, but I would not give up liahesadha.” 

Thus the ascetic discovered the goodwill of the king towards the Great 
Being j but his merit was not published thereby, so she thought of some- 
thing else : In a large company I will praise the merits of these others, 
and the king will praise the wise man’s merit instead; thus the wise 
man’s merit will be made as clear as the moon shining in the sky.” So 
she collected all the denizens of the inner palace, and in their presence 
asked the same question and received the same answer; then she said, 
^'Sire, you say that you would give first your mother: but a mother 
is of great merit, and your mother is not as other mothers^ she is very 
useful.” And she recited her merits in a couple of stanzas : 

” She reared you and ahe bsought you forth, and for a long time was land to 
you, when Chambhl ofikndsd against you she was wise and saw what was for 
your good, and by putting a counterfeit in your place she saved you flrom harm. 
Such a mother, who gave you liih^ your own mother who bore you in her womb, 
for what feult could you give hesr to the water-demon^?” 

^ Mentioned in v. 76 (p. 4S of translation). 

* Gfi)aiil*a fether was named Mahisfl]anl; and when the (diild was young, the 
mother committed adulteiy with the chaplain Ohambhl, then poisoned her husband 
and made the brahmin king in his place, and became bds queen. One day [471] the 
boy said he was hungry, and she gave him mdasses to eat: but fiiss swarmed about 
it, so the boy, to get rid of the flies, dropt some upon the ground and drove away 
those that were near him. The flies flew away and settled on the molames that was 
OB the ground. So he ate his sweetmeat, wmhed his hands^ rinsed his mouth, and 
want away. But the brahmin, seeing this, thought: ** If he has found out this way of 
getting rid of ttie flies, when ^ grows up he will take the kingdom from me; ao I will 
kill him now.” Be told Quean TSlati, and she said, **Tiry good,my lord; I killed my 
husband for love of you, and idial is the bpy to meT But let us kill him secretly.” 
Bo aha daeaivad the brahmin. But being dsvar and skilftil aha hit cn a plan. Sending 
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[472] To this the king replied, ** Many are my mother^a virtuea, and 
I acknowledge her claims upon me, but mine are still more numerous^’* 
and then he described her faults in a couple of stansas : 

"Like a youim girl she wears ornaments which she ought not to use^ she 
mocks unseascnably at docrkeepers and guards, unbidden she sends messages 
to rival kings ; and for these faults I would give her to the water-demon.” 

for the cook, she said to him, ** Friend, my son prince Oil|an! and your son yonng 
Dhannsekha were bom on one day, they have grown up together in friendship. The 
brahmin Ohambhl wants to kill my son; prithee save his life ! *’ He was willing, and 
asked how. **Iiet my son,” she said, **be often in yonr house; yon and he must 
both sle^ in the great Utohen for several days to avoid snspidon. When all is safe, 
put a heap of sheep's bones in the plaoe where yon lie, and at the time when men go to 
sleqi, set Are to the Utohen, and.withont a word to anyone take my son and yonrs, 
go ont by the house door, and go to anoriier country, and protect my son's life without 
letting anyone know that he is a prince.*' He promised, and she gave him a quantity 
of treasure. He did as she bade, and went with the boy to the city of Sigala in the 
Madda Ungdom, wh«e he served the king: he dismissed his former cook and took 
this in his place. The two boys used to go to the palace with him. The king asked 
whose sons thqy were; the cook said they were his. " Sorely they are not alike I " 
said the king. ** They had different mothers," he said. As time went on they played 
about in the palace with the king’s daughter. Then Oil)anI and the princess, from 
seeing earii other constantly, fell in love. In the playroom, the prince need to make 
the princess fetch his ball or dice; if she would not, he hit her on the head and made 
her cry; the Ung hearing her cry asked who had done it, and the nurses would come 
to enquire; but the princess thought, "If I say he did it, my father will play the 
Ung over him," and for love of him she would not tell, but said no one had struck 
her. But one day the Ung saw him do it; and he thought, " This lad is not like the 
cook, he is handmme and attractive and very fearless ; he cannot be his son." 8o 
after that he shewed favour to the lad. The nurses used to bring food for the 
princess in the playroom, and she gave some to the other children; they used to go 
down on their knees to take it, ^t prince Od|anI without stopping his play put ont 
his hand for it as he stood. The Ung caw ^s. One day, Otilanrs ball ran under 
the kingfs litUs couch. The lad went to get it, but in pride of his own majesty 
[472] pulled it ont with a stick, that he might not bend under the bed of a foreign 
king. When the Ung saw tiiia he felt sure that the lad was no cook's son; so he 
aent for the cook, and asked him whose son he was. " Mine, my lord," he said. 

" I know who is yonr son and who is not ; tell me the truth— if yon do not, you an a 
dead man," and he drew his sword. The cook, terrifled out of his wits, said, " My 
lord, I will tell you, but I ask you lor seerety." The Ung granted his request, and 
promised immunity. Then he told the truth. Then the Ung adorned bis dan^^ter, 
and gave her to the lad for his handmaiden.— Now on the day when these ran away, 
then was a great outeiy thiouq^out the city, " The cook and his con and prince 
Odlanl ace burnt up in the Utehen I " Queen Talati, hearing it, told the brahmin that 
his wish had been fhUUled, and tbqy were sU three burnt up in the Utehen. He was 
highly pleased, and Queen Talati, shewing him the goat's bones as prince OAlaaTa, 
had them burnt 

^ The teat can hardly be right ayund is wanted, as the context diews, and msi’ 
is not wanted. The Bnemese versiott has "her faults are more than the virtues.'' 
Bead pen' so* eyuiid f 
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[473] ** So be it^ sire ; yet your wife hai much merits” end she declared 
her merit thus : 

**She is chief amongst womankind, riie is exceeding gracious of speech, 
devoted, virtuous, who cleaves to you like your shadow, not given to angw, 
prudent^ wis^ who sees your good : for what fault would you give your wife 
to the water-demon 7” 

He described her faults : 

By her sensual attractions she has made me subject to evil influence, and 
asks what she should not for her sons. In my passion I give her many and 
many a gift ; I relinquish what is very hard to give, and afterwards I bitterly 
repent: n>r that fault I would give my wife to the water-demon.” 

The ascetic said, ** Be it so : but your younger brother Prince Tikhina- 
manti is useful to you ; for what fault would you give him 7 

[474] He who gave prosperity to the people, and when you were living in 
forum parts brought you back home, he whom gr^t wealth could not influence, 
peeriim bowman and hero, Tikhipamantl : for what fault would you give your 
brother to the water-demon* 7” 

The king described his fault ; 

*‘He thinks, gave prosperity to the people. I brought him back home 
when he was living in foreim puis, great weidtn could not influenpe me, I 
am a peerless bowman' and hero, and sharp in counsel, by me he was made 
king.* He does not come to wait on me, madam, as he used to do ; that is 
the fault for which I would give my brother to the water-demon.” 

[476] The ascetic said, ** So much for your brother's fault : but Prince 
Dhanusekha is devoted in his love for you, and very useful ” ; and she 
described his merit : 

"In one night both you and Dhanusekhavft were bom here, both called 
Paficftla, friends and companions : through all your life he has followed you, 
your joy and pain were his, zealous and careful by night and day in all service : 
for what fhult would you give your friend to the water-demon 7” 

* He was bom while his moth^ lived with the brahmin. When he grew up, the 
brahmin pot a sword in his hand, told him to take it and stand hj him. He, thinking 
that the brahmin was his father, did so. But one of the ooortiers told him that be 
was not that man’s son. When you were in your mother’s womb,” said be, ** Qoeen 
TalatS murdered the king and made this man king instead; yon are the son of King 
Mahiodlanl.” He was angry, and determined to find a way to kill the brahmin. He 
entered the palace, and gave the sword to one servant, and then said to another, 

** Make a brawl at the palace gate, and declare that this sword is yours.” Then he 
went in, and thsy began brawling. The prince sent a messenger to enquire what the 
noise was. He returned and said it was a quarrel about the sword. The brahmin 
hearing it asked, what sword ? The prince said, ** Is the sword whieh yon gave me 
another's property? ” ” What have you said, my son I ” ” Well, shall I send for it? 
will you recognize it?” He sent for it, and, drawing it from the scabbard, said, "Look 
at it”; on pretence of shewing it to the brahmin he went up to him, and with one 
blow cut off his head, which dropt at his feet Then he cleansed ibit palace, and 
decorated the city, and was prodaimed king. Then his mother tdd him how prince 
Ofi|anl was living in Madda; whereupon the prince went thither with an army and 
brouifot back his brother and made him king. 
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Then the king deecribed his fanlt : 

** Madsm^ through all my life he used to make men^ with me, and to-day 
also he makes free ezcessiyely for the same reason. If I talk in secret with 
my wifi^ in he comes unbidden and unannounced. Give him a chance and 
an opening, he acts ahamdeaaly and disrespectfully. That is the fault for which 
I would give my friend to the water-demoa” 

The ascetic said, *‘So much for his fault; but the chaplain is very 
useful to you,” and she described his merit : 

** He is clever, knows all omens and sounds, skilled in signs and dreams, 
goings out and comings in, [476] understands all the tokens in earth and air 
and stars : for what feult would you give the brahmin to the water-demon 

The king explained his fault : 

Even in company he stares at me with open eyes ; therefore 1 would give 
this rascal with his puckered brows to the wate3*-demon.” 

Then the ascetic said : Sire, you say you would give to the water- 
demon all these five, beginning with your mother, and that you would 
give your own life for the wise Mahosadha, not taking into account your 
great glory : what merit do you see in him 1 ” and she recited these 
stansas: 

** Sire, you dwell amidst your courtiers in a great continent surrounded by 
the sea, with the ocean in place of an encircling wall : loid of the earth, with 
a mighty empire, victorious, sole emperor, your glory has become great. You 
have sixteen thousand women drest in jewels and ornaments, women of all 
nations, resplendent like maidens divine. Thus provided for every need, every 
desire fulfilled, you have lived long in happiness and bliss. Then by what reason 
or what cause do you sacrifice your precious life to protect the sage ? ” 

[477] On hearing this, he recited the following stanzas in praise of the 
wise man’s merit : 

“ Since Mahoi^ha, madam, came to me, I have not seen the stedfast man 
do^ the most trifiing wrong. If I should die before him at any time^ he would 
b]^ happiness to my sons and grandsons. He knows all things, past or friture. 
This man without sin I would not give to the water-demon.” 

Thus this Birth came to its appropriate end. Then the ascetic thought: 
" This is not enough to shew forth the wise man’s merits ; 1 will make 
them known to all people in the city, like one that spreads scented oil 
over the surface of the sea.” So taJ^g the king with heir, she came 
down firom the palace, and prepared a seat in the palace courtyard, and 
made him sit there; then gathering the people together, she asked the 
king that Question of the Water-Demon over again from the beginning ; 
and when he had answered it as described above, she addressed the people 
thus: 

**Hear tl^ mra of Paiicfila, which Colanl has said. To protect the wise 
naan he sa^om hu own precious life. [478] Hit naother’s life, his wife’s and 
ms brother’% his ihend’s life and his own, lUcala is ready to sacrifice. So 
mamllous is ^e power of wisdona, so dever and so intelligent, for go^ in this 
world and for happiness in the next.” 
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So like one that plaoee the topmost pinnacle upon a heap of treasure, 
she put the pinnacle on her demonstration of the Great Being's merit. 

Here endeth the Question of the Water*Demon^ , and here endeth also 
the whole tale of the Great Tunnel 

This is the identification of the Birth : 

‘‘UppolayaopI was Bherl, Suddhodana was^he wise man’s father, MahAm&jft 
his mother, the beautiful BimbS was AmarS, Ananda was the parrot, Sftriputta 
was Co]anl, Mahosadha was the lord of the world : thus understand the Birth. 
Deradutta was Kevatta, CullanandikS was TalatA, Sundarl was Pafio&laoa9dI, 
YasassikS was the queen, Ambattha was K&vinda, Potthapftda was Pukkusa, 
Pilotika was Devinda, Saccaka was Senaka, DitthaoM^ikS was Queen Udum- 
barft, Kupdal! was the maynah bird, and Id^ud&yl was Yedeha.” 


No. 647. 


VESSANTARA-JiTAKA. 


[479] ** Tm ftoofu,” efe. This story the Master told while dwelling near 
Kapilayatthu in the Banyan Groye, about a shower of rain. 

when the Master turning the precious Wheel of the Law came in due 
course to Rtyagaha, where he spent the winter, with Elder Udftyi leading the 
way, and attMiaed oy twenty thousand saints, he entered Kapilayatthu : where- 
upon the Sakya princes gathered together to see the chief of their clan. They 
inspected the Blessed One’s abod^ saying, A delightlhl place this Banyan 
Groye, worthy of Sakka.” Then they ii^e afi due proyision for guarding it ; 
and making ready to meet him with fragrant pones in their hands, they sent 
first all the youngest boys and girls of the township drest in their best, next the 
princes and princesses, and oa^ngst these themsdyes did honour to the Master 
with fbamnt fiowers and poWders, escorting the Blessed One as for as the 
Banyan Park; where the Blessed One took his seat, surrounded by twenty 
thousand saints upon the Buddha’s goodly seat, which was appointed for him. 
Now the Sakiyas are a proud and stiff-necked race; and they, thinking within 
themselves, Siddhattha^s boy is younger than we ; he is our younger Inother, 
our nephew, our mndson,” said to the younger princes: **Youdo him obeisance ; 
we will sit oehind you.” As they sat there without doing obeisance to him, the 
Blessed One, perceiving their intent, thought to himself : " My kinsfolk do me no 
obeisance ; well, 1 will make them do so.” So he caused to arise in him that 
ecstasy which is based on transcendent faculty, rose up into the air, and as 
though shaking off the dust of his feet upon their heads, performed a mirade 
like the twofold miracle at the foot of the raot-mango tree’. The king, seeing 
this wonder, said, “Sir, on the day of your birth, when 1 saw your feet placed 
upon the head of Brahmin Ka|adeyala who had come to do you obeisance, I did 
obeisanoe to you, and that was the first time. On the day of the Plowing 
Festival’, when you sate on the royal seat under the shade of a rose-apple tree 

^ DtJtarSkkkua^iiha niffkito. 

• See No. 488 (time. iv. 167). 

’ See Hardy, Manual, p. 160; and Vol. iv. p. 104 of this translation. 
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when 1 SAW thfit the shadow of the tree moved not, I did obeuanoe to ^ur feet; 
and that was the second time. And now again, I see a minde which never 1 
aaw before^ and do oheiaanoe to your feet : this is the third time.” But when 
the Idnff had thus done obeisance, not one Sildya oould sit still and refrain, 
they^dia obeisance one and alL 

The Blessed One. having thus made bis kinsfolk do him obeisance, came down 


from the air and sat upon the appointed seat ; when the Blessed One was there 
seated, his kinsfolk were made wise, and sat with peace in their hearts. Then 
a great doud arose, and burst in a shower of rain : down oame the rain red and 
with a loud noise, and those who desired to be wet were wetted. [480] but he 
who did noL had not even a drop fellen upon his body. All who saw it 
were astonished at the miracle, and cried one to another—** Lo a marvel 1 lo 
a miracle ! lo the power of the Buddhas on whose kinsfolk such a shower of 
rain is felling!” On hearing this, the Buddha said: **This is not the first 
time. Brethren, that a great shower of rain has fellen upon my kinsfolk ” ; and 
then, at their truest, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, a king named Sivi, reigning in the city of Jetuttara 
in the kingdom of Sivi, had a son named Salijaya. When the lad came 
of age, the king brought him a princess named Phusatl, daughter of 
king Madda, and handed over the kingdom to him, making Phusatl his 
queen oonsort. Her former connexion with the world was as follows. 
In the ninety*first age from this, a Teacher arose in the world named 
VipassL Whilst he was dwelling in the deer-park of Khema, near the 
city of BandliumatT, a certain king sent to King Bandhuma a golden 
wreath worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, with precious sandal 
wood. Now the king had two daughters ; and being desirous to give this 
present to them, he gave the sandal wood to the elder and the golden 
wreath to the younger. But both declined to use these gifts for them- 
selves ; and with the intent to offer them in respect to the Master, they 
said to the king : ** Father, we will offer to the Dasabala this sandal wood 
and this golden wreath.” To this the king gave his consent. So the elder 
princess powdered the sandal wood, and filled with the powder a golden 
box ; and the younger sister caused the golden wreath to be made into 
a golden necfelet, and laid it in a golden box. Then they both proceeded 
to the hermitage in the deer-park ; and the elder sister, reverently sprink- 
ling the Dasabala’s golden body with the sandal wood powder, scattered 
the rest in his cell, and said this prayer : ** Sir, in time to come, may 1 be 
the mother of a Buddha like you.” The younger reverently placed upon 
the Daaabala’s golden body the gold-lace necklet which had been made out 
of the golden wreath, and prayed, ** Sir, until I attain sainthood, may this 
ornament never part from my body.*’ And the Master granted their 
prayers. 

[481] Both these, after their life was past, came into being in the 
world of gods. The elder sister, passing from the world of gods to the 
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world of men and back again, at the -end of the ninetj-firat age became 
Queen li&jA mother of the Buddha. The younger sister passing to and 
fro in like manner, in the time of the Dasabala Kassapa became the 
daughter of King Kiki ; and being bom with the semblance of a necklet 
upon her neck and shoulders, beautiful as though drawn by a painter, 
she was named UraochadA. When she was a girl of sixteen years, she 
heiard a pious utterance of the Master, and attained to the fruit of the 
First Path, and so the very same day she attained sainthood, and then 
entered the Order, and entered Nirvana. 

Now King Kiki had seven other daughters, whose names were : 

‘^Sama^l, SamanA, the holy Sister GuttA, 

BhikkhudAsik^* and DhammA and SudhammA, 

And of the sisters the seventh SaihghadAsI.” 

In this manifestation of the Buddha, these sisters were — 

**KhemA, UnpalavanoA, the third was PaUcArA, 

GotamA, Dnammadinn^ and sixthly MahAmAyA^ 

And of this band of sisters the seventh was visAkhA.” 

Now of these Phusatl became SudhammA; who did good deeds and 
gave alms, and by fruit of the offering of sandal wood done to Buddha 
VipassI, had her body as it were sprinkled with choice sandal wood. Then 
passing to and fro between the worlds of men and of gods, eventually she 
became chief queen of Sakka king of the gods. After her days there 
were done^ and the five customary signs were to be seen, Sakka king of 
the gods, realising that her time was exhausted, escorted her with great 
glory to the pleasaunce in Nandana grove ; then as she reclined on 
a richly adorned seat, he, sitting beside it, said to her : “ Dear Phusatl, 
ten boons 1 grant you : choose.” With these words, he uttered the first 
stansa in this Great Vessal^ara Birth with its thousand stansas : 

** Ten boons I give thee, Phusatl, O beauteous lady bright : 

Choose thou whatever on the earth is precious in thy sight.” 

[482] Thus came she to be established in the world of gods by the 
preaching in the Great Yessantara. 

But she, not knowing the circumstances of her re-birth, felt faint, and 
said the second stanza : 

‘*Glory to theck 0 king of gods 1 what sin is done by me, 

To send me from thu lovely place as winds blow down a tree?” 

And Sakka perceiving her despondency uttered two stanzas : 

**Dear art thou still as thou hast been, and sin thou hast not done: 

I speak because thy merit now is all used up and gone. 

Now thy dmrture is at hand, the hour of death draws nigh : 

Ten boons 1 offer 'thee to choose ; then choose^ before thou die.” 

> I.e. before the bsoame the mother of Boddha. 
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Hearing these words of Sakka, and oonvinoed that she must die, she 
said, choosing the boons ^ : 

**King Sakka, lord of beings all, a boon hath granted me : 

I bless him : craving that my life in Sivi’s rwm may he. 

Black eyes, black pupils like a black eyebrows may I have. 

And Phusatl my name : this boon, 0 bounteous one, I crave. 

A son be mine, revered by kinra, funed, glorious, debonair, 

Bounteous, ungrudging, one to l^d a reiuiy ear to prayer. 

And while the babe is in my womb let not my figure go. 

Let it be slim and gracefiil uke a finely Ibshioned bow. 

[483] Still, Sakka, may my breasts be firm, nor white-haired may I be*; 

My body all unblemished, may I set the death-doomed free*. 

Mid herons’ cries, and peacoclm* calls, with waiting women fair. 

Poets and bards to sing our praise, shawls waving in the air^ 

When rattling on the painted door the menial calls aloud, 

‘God bless lung Sivil come to meat!’ be 1 his queen avowed.” 

Sakka said : 

“ Know that these boons, my lady bright, which I have granted thee. 

In Sivi kingdom, beauteous one, all ten fulfilled shall be.” 

[484] “So spake the monarch of the gods^ the great Smampati. 

Called Vftsava, well pleased to grant a boon to Phusatl.” 

When she had thus chosen her boons, she left that world, and was 
conceived in the womb of King Madda’s queen*; and when she was born, 
because her body was as it were sprinkled with the perfume of sandal 
wood, on her name-day they called her by the name Phusatl. She giww 
up amidst a great company of attendants until in her sixteenth year she 
surpassed all other in beauty. At that time Prince Sal^aya, son of the 
King of Sivi, was to be invested with the White Umbrella; the princess 
was sent for to be his bride, and she was made Queen Consort at the head 
of sixteen thousand women; wherefore it is said — 

“Next bom a princess, Phusatl was to the city led 
Jetuttara, ana there anon to Saf^aya was wed.” 

^ The Ten Boons, aooording to the aoholiast, are : (1) to be chief queen. (8) to have 
dark eyes, (8) to have dark qyebrows, (4) to be named Phusatl, (5) to have a son. (6) to 
keep her figure slim, (7) that her breasts be firm, (8) not to become grey-haired. (9) to 
have soft skin, (10) to save the condemned. This section is called Dd$a-vara-gathd, 

* Beading n’oMan tu tot nofMiitu. Cf. the Burmese version, p. 7: “grant that 
my hair may not whiten.” 

* I.e. may I be fidr enough to keep my influence over the Ung. 

* The compound kh^|iaUcMhkhekdklg^ I cannot understand. It may contain 
kkidfe ‘humpback’ and cs^ka ‘slave’; but the second part may possibly rq»reient 
some such word as eelaik ‘doth,’ or even eelukkhepa 'waving bf cloths in token of 
Joy.’ The nest compound 1 translate as though it wen tfttamSgadka*^ as Fauahell 
suggests in his note. Oiireggal^rugkitHU seems to eontain eypela ‘apsg* and uppko- 
Hia 'sounded,* in some form; the scholiast uses the word ‘door.’ 

* Here the story proper begins; we have returned to the time referred to in the 
introduction, p. 947. 
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Sftiyaya lo^ed her lief and dearly. Now Sakka pondering remembered 
how that nine of his ten boons given to Phnsatl were fulfilled. ** But one 
is left unfulfilled,’’ he thought, ** a goodly son ; this I will fulfil for her.” 
At that time the Great Being was in the Heaven of the Thirty-Three, 
and his time was done; perceiving which Sakka approached him, and 
said, Venerable Sir, you must enter the world of men; without delay 
you must be conceived in the womb of Phusatl, Queen Consort of the 
King of Sivi.” 

With these words, asking the consent of the Great Being and the 
sixty thousand sons of the gods who were destined to re-birth, he went to 
his own place. The Great Being came down and was re-born there, and 
the sixty thousand gods were bom in the families of sixty thousand 
courtiers. . Phusati, when the Great Being was conceived in her womb, 
finding herself with child, desired six alms-halls to be built, one at each 
of the four gates, one in the middle of the city, and one at her own door ; 
that each day she might distribute six hundred thousand pieces. The 
king, learning how it was with her, consulted the fortune-tellers, who 
said, Great King; in thy wife’s womb is conceived a being devoted to 
almsgiving, who will never be satisfied with giving.” Hearing this he 
was pleased, and made a practice of giving as before said. 

[485] From the time of the Bodhiaat’s conception, there was no end 
one might say to the king’s revenue; by the influence of the king’s 
goodness, the kings of all India sent him presents. 

Now the queen while with child remained with her large company of 
attendants, until ten months were fulfilled, and then she wished to visit 
the city. She informed the king, who caused the city to be decorated like 
to a city of the gods : he set his queen in a noble chariot, and made 
procession about the city'^ghtwise. When they had reached the midst 
of the Yeasa^ quarter, the^ins of travail* seised upon her. They told 
the king, and then and there he caused a lying-in chamber to be made 
and made her go there; and then she brought forth a son; wherefore it 
is said — 

** Ten months she bore me in her womb ; procession then they made ; 

And Phusatl in Veaaa Street of me was cnrought to bed.” 

The Great Being came from his mother’s womb free from impurity, 
open-eyed, and on the instant holding out his hand to his mother, he said, 
** Mother, I wish to make some gift; is there anythlogl” She replied, 
** Yes, my son, give as you will,” and dropped a purse of a thousand pieces 
into the outstretched hand. Three times the Great Being spoke as soon as 
bom : in the Ummagga Birth, in this Birth, and in his last Birth. On 

> Vai^a. 

* kommajapM. 
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his name-day, because he was bom in the Vessa Street, they gave him the 
name Vessantara ; whereforo it is said : 

^ My name not from the mother’s side nor from the father’s came ; 

Ah 1 was bom in Vessa Street, Vessantara’s my name.” 

On his very birthday, a female frying elephant brought a young one, 
esteemed to be of lucky omen, white all over, and left it in the royal 
stables. Because this creature came to supply a need of the Great Being, 
they named it Paccaya. The king appointed four times sixty ' nurses for 
the Great Being, neither too tall nor too short, and free from all other 
fault, with sweet milk ; he appointed also nurses for the sixty thousand 
children born with him, and so he grew up surrounded by this great 
company of sixty thousand, children. The king caused to be made a 
prince’s necklace with a hundred thousand pieces of money, and gave it to 
his son ; but he, being of four or five years of age, [486] gave it away to 
his nurses, nor would he take it back when they wished to give it. They 
told this to the king, .who said, ** What my son has given is well given ; be 
it a Brahmin’s gift,” and had another necklace made. But the prince still 
in his childhood gave this also to his nurses, and so nine times over. 

When he was eight years old, as he reclined on his couch, the boy 
thought to himself : All that I give comes from without, and this does 
not satisfy me ; 1 wish to give something of my very own. If one should 
ask my heart, 1 would cut open my breast, and tear it out, and give it ; 
if one ask my eyes, I would pluck out my eyes and give them; if one 
should ask my flesh, I would cut off all the flesh of my body and give it.” 
And thus he pondered with all his being and the depths of his heart ; this 
earth, forty thousand quadrillions of leagues * in extent, and two hundred 
thousands of leagues in depth, quaked thundering like a great mad 
elephant ; Sineru chief of mountains bowed like a sapling in hot steam, 
and seemed to dance, and stood leaning towards the city of Jetuttara ; at 
the earth’s rumbling the sky thundered with lightning and rain ; forked 
lightning flashed ; the ocean was stirred up : Sakka king of the gods clapt 
his arms, Mah&biuhmfi gave a sign of approval, high as Brahma’s World 
all was in uproar ; wherefore it is said idso : 

When 1 was yet a little boy, but of the of eight, 

Upon my terrace, charity and gifts 1 meditate. 

If any man should fudc of me blood, body, heart, or eye^ 

Or blood or body, eye or heart I’d give him, was my cry. 

And as with all my being 1 pondered with thoughts like these 

The unshaken earth did shake and quake with mountains, woods and 
trees.” 

^ So the Burmeie, p. 9: but eaotsafpki uinally means 64. The idea was however 
that lour should attend on him in each of the six^ divisions of the day and night. 

* Four nahutat (the ndhuta is one followed by 28 ciphers). 
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By the age of sixteen, the Bodhisatta had attained a mastery of all 
sciences. Then his father, desiring to make him king, consulted with his 
mother; from the family of Eling Madda they brought his first cousin, 
named Maddi, with sixteen thousand attendant women, and made her his 
Queen Consort, and sprinkled him with the water of coronation. From 
the time of his receiving the kingdom he distributed much alms, giving 
each day six hundred thousand pieces of money. 

By and by Queen Maddi [487] brought forth a son, and they laid him 
in a golden hammock, for which reason they gave him the name of Prince 
J&li. By the time he could go on foot the queen bore a daughter, and they 
laid her in a black skin, for which reason they gave her the name of 
Kanhiying. Each month the Great Being would visit his six alms-halls 
six times, mounted upon his magnificent elephant. 

Now at that time there was drought in the kingdom of Kftlinga : the 
com grew not, there was a great ^mine, and men being unable to live 
used robbery. Tormented by want, the people gathered in the king’s 
courtyard and upbraided him. Hearing this the king said, What is it, 
my children)” They told him. He replied, ‘‘Good, my children, I will 
bring the rain,” and dismissed them. He pledged himself to virtue, and 
kept the holy-day vow, but he could not make the rain come ; so he 
summoned the citisens together, and said to them, I pledged myself to 
virtue, and seven days I kept the holy-day vow; yet I could not make the 
rain come: what is to be done now)” They replied, <*lf you cannot 
bring the rain, my lord, Vessantara in the city of Jetuttara, King 
Saiijaya’s son, is devoted to chaiity ; he has a glorious elephant all white, 
and wherever he goes the rain falls; send brahmins, and ask for that 
elephant, and bring him hither.” The king agreed ; and assembling the 
brahmins he chose out.^eight of them, gave them provisions for their 
journey, and said to them,N^Go and fetch Vessantara’s elephant.” On this 
mission, the brahmins proceeded in due course to Jetuttara city ; in the 
alms-hall they received entertainment ; sprinkled their bodies with dust 
and smeared them with mud ; and on the day of the full moon, to ask for 
the king’s elephant, they went to the eastern gate at the time the king 
came to the alnis-halL Early in the morning, the king, intending a visit 
to the alms-hall, washed himself with sixteen pitchers of perfumed water, 
and broke his fast, and mounted upon the back of bis noble elephant richly 
adorned proceeded to the eastern gate. The brahmini^found no opportunity 
there, and went to the southern gate, standing upon a mound and watched 
the king giving alms at the eastern gate. When he came to the southern 
gate, stretching out their hands they cried, Victory to the noble 
Vessantara 1 ” The Great Being, as he saw the brahmins, drove the 
elephant to the place whereon they stood, and seated upon its back uttered 
the first stansa : [488] 
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** With hairy armpittf, hairy heads, stained teeth, and dust on poll, 

0 brahmins, stretching forth your hands, what is it that you crave?” 

To ihis the brahmins replied : 

We crave a precious thing, 0 prince that dost thy ixsople save : 

That choice and saving ^ Sephant with tusks like any pole.” 

When the Great Being heard this, he thought, am willing to give 
anything that is my own, from tny head onwards, and what they ask is 
something without me ; I will fulfil their wish ” ; and from the elephant’s 
back, he replied: 

give, and never shrink from it, that which the brahmins want, 

This noble beast, for riding fit, fierce tuskM elephant ” ; 

and thus consentihg : 

"The king, the saviour of his folk, dismounted from its back, 

And glad in sacrificing, gave the brahmins what they lack.” 

The ornaments on the elephant’s four feet were worth four hundred 
thousand, those on his two sides were worth two hundred thousand, the 
blanket under his belly a hundred thousand, on his back were nets of 
pearls, of gold, and of jewels, three nets worth three hundred thousand, 
in the two ears two hundred thousand, on his back a rug worth a 
hundred thousand, the ornament on the frontal globes worth a hundred 
thousand, three wrappings* three hundred thousand, the small ear-orna- 
ments two hundred thousand, those on the two tusks two hundred 
thousand, the ornament for luck on his trunk a hundred thousand, that on 
his tail a hundred thopsand, not to mention the priceless ornaments on his 
body two and twenty hundrad thousand, a ladder to mount by one hundred 
thousand, the food-vessel a hundred thousand, [489] which comes to as 
much as four and twenty hundred thousand; moreover the jewels great 
and small upon the canopy, the jewels in his necklace of |>earls, the jewels 
in the goad, the jewels in the pearl necklace about his neck, the jewels on 
his frontal globes, all these without price, the elephant also without price, 
making with the elephant seven priceless things — aU these he gave to the 
brahmins; besides five hundred attendants with the grooms and stable- 
men : and with that gift the earthquake came to pass, and the other 
portents as related above. 

To explain this, the Master spoke : 

" Then was a mighty terror felt, then bristling of the hair ; 

When the great elephant was ^ven the earth did quake for fear. 

Then was a mighty terror felt, then bristling of the hair ; 

When the great elephant was given, tremblcn the town for fear. 

With a resoundinff mighty roar the dty all did ring 

When the great elephant was given by Sivi’s fosterling.” 


> uralhavo ? 


’ vaPamiaka ? 
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The city of Jetuttara all did irembla The brahmins, we are told, at 
the southern gate received the elephant, mounted upon his back, and 
amidst a thronging multitude pawed tiirough the midst of the city. 
The crowd, beholding them, cried out^ brahmins, mounted upon our 
elephant, why are ye taking our elephantl” The brahmins replM, ^*The 
great king Vessantara has given the elephant to us : who are you t and 
so with contumelious gestures to the crowd, through the city they passed 
and out by the northern gate by aid of the deities^ The people of the 
city, angry with the fiodhisat, uttered loud reproaches. 

To explain this, the Master said : 

**t^n that loud and mighty sound, so terrible to hear. 

When the great elephant was given the earth did quake for fear. 

Utoo that loud and mighty sound, so terrible to hear. 

When the groat elephant was given trembled the town to hear. 

So loud and mighty was the sound all terrible did ring, 

When the great elephant was given by Sivi’s foster-king.” 

[490] The citizens, trembling at heart for this gift, addressed them- 
selves to the king. Therefore it is said : 

“Then prince and brahmin, Vesiya and Uffga*, great and small. 

Mahouts and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry: 

*Thy realm is ruined, sire: why should Vessantara thy son 
Thus give away our elephant revered by every one? 

Why give our saviour elephant, pole-tuskkl, goodly, white’. 

Which ever knew the vantage-ground to choose in every fight? 

With jewels and his yak-tail fan ; which trampled down all foes ; 
Long-tuskkl, furious, white as Mount KelAsa with his snows ; 

With trappings and white parasol, fit riding for a king. 

With lee^ and driver, he has given away this precious thing.’” 

After saying this, tliey'faid again : 

Whoso bestoweth food^d drink, with raiment, fire and fleet. 

That is a right and proper gift, for brahmins that is meet 
0 Sai^aya, thy people’s firiend, say why this thing was done 
By him, a prince of our own line, Vessantara, thy son? 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if ye refuse to do, 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son and you.’” 

[491] Hearing this, the king suspected that they wished to slay 
Vessantara; and he said: 

“Yea, let my country be no more, my kingdom no more be^ 

Banish I will not from his realm a prinoe from fruit quite free. 

Nor will obey the people’s voice : my true-born son is he. 

’ dmatdvaCtaiMiia seems to be out of plaoe; it should go with nikkhamimnk asoozd- 
ing to the Burmese, and oommon sense. 

* Ugga: a mized easts, by a Kshatriya father from a (ladra mother. The soholiast, 
however, explains the word by uggatd paMSta, as though from uggacehati* 

’ See below, p. 267 (text, p. 516). 
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Yea, let mjr county be no more, my kingdom no more be, 

Baniah I will not from hie realm a prince from fault quite 5ee, 

. Nor will obey the people’s voice : my very eon ie he. 

No, I will work no harm on him ; all noble ie he still ; 

And it would be a shame for me, and it would cause much ill. 
Vessantara, my very son, with sword how could I kill?” 

The people of Sivi replied : 

"Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell, 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vamka’s mount to dwell.” 

The king said : 

"Behold the people’s will! and I that will do not gainsay. 

But let him bide one happy night before he go away. 

After the space of this one night, when dawns the coming day, 
Together let the people come and banish him away.” 

They agreed to the king’s proposal for just the one night Then he 
let them go away, and thinking to send a message to his son, he com- 
missioned an agent, who accordingly went to Yesaantara’s house and told 
him what had befallen. 

[492] To make this clear, the following stanzas were said : 

" Rise, fellow, hie away post-haste, and tell the prince my word. 

*The people all, and citizens, in wrath, with one accord, 

Ugffas and princes, Vesiyas and brahmins too, my son, 

Manouts and lifieguards, charioteers, and footmen, every one, 

All citizens, all country folk, together here have run, — 

After the space of this one night, when dawns the coming day, 

They will assemble one and afl and banish thee away.’ 

This fellow sent by Sivi’s king swift on his errand pressed. 

Upon an armed elephant, perfumed, and finely drest, 

Head bathed in water, jewelled rings in ears,— and on he rode 
Till to that lovely town he came, Yessantara’s abode. 

Then he beheld the happy prince abiding in his land. 

Like Vftsava the king of gods ; round him the courtiers stand. 

Thither in haste the fellow went, and to the prince said he— 

* I bear ill tidings, royal sir : O be not wroth with me ! ’ 

With due obeisance, weeping sore, he said unto the long : 

* Thou art my master, sire, and thou dost give me every thing : 

Bad news I have to tell thee now : do thou some comfort bring. 

The people all and citisens, in wrath, with one consent, 

Uggas and princes, Vesiyas and brahmins, all are bent^ 

Mahouts and lifeguards, charioteers, the footmen every one. 

All citizens and country folk together now have run. 

After the mco of this one nighty when dawns the coming day, 
Determinea all to come in crowds and baniah thee away.’^ 

The Great Being said : 

"Why are the people wroth with me? for no oflfonoe I see. 

Tell me^ good fellow, wherefore pray they wish to banish me?” 
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[493] The agent said : 

" Ugraui and VeaiTaSi charioteen, and brahmiha eveiy one, 

Manouta and lifoguatda, oharioteera and footmen, thither run, 

All angiy at thy giving gifta, and therefbre baniah thee.” 

Hearing thia, the Great Being, in all content^ aaid : 

** Mjr very eye and heart Pd give : why not what is not mine. 

Or gold or treaaure, precioua atones, or pearls, or jewels fine I 

Comes any one to ask of me, Fd give iny hand, my rights 
Nor for a moment hesitate : in gifts is my delight. 

Now let the people baniah me, now let the people kill, 

Or cut me sevenfold, for cease from gifts I never will.” 

On hearing this, the agent again spoke, no message of the king’s or of 
the people’s, but another command out of his own mind : 

** This is the Sivi people’s will ; they bade me tell you so : 

Where KontimArfi by the hill Arafijara doth flow, 

Thither depart, where banished men, good sir, are wont to go.” 

This he said, we are told, by inspiration of a deity. 

Hearing this, the Bodhisatta replied : “ Very well, I shall go by the 
road that those go who have offended ; but me the citizens do not banish 
for any offence, they banish me for the gift of the elephant. In this case 
I wish to give the great gift of the seven hundreds, and I pray the citizens 
to grant me one day’s delay for that. To-morrow I will make my gift^ the 
next day I will go ” : 

[494] « So I by that same road shall go as they who do offend : 

But first to make a gift, one night and day I pray them lend.” 

** Very good,” said the agent, ** I will report this to the citizens,” and 
away he went. 

The man gone, the Great Being summoning one of his captains said to 
him, **To-morrow I am to ipake the gift called the gift of the seven 
hundreds. You must get reaay seven hundred elephants, with the same 
number of horses, chariots, girls, cows, men slaves and women slaves, and 
provide every kind of food and drink, even the strong liquor, everything 
which is fit to give.” So having arranged for the great gift of the seven 
hundreds, he dismissed his courtiers, and alone departed to the dwelling of 
Maddi ; where seating himself on the royal couch, he began to address 
her. 

The Master thus described it : 

**Thua did the kicg to Maddi speak, that lady passing fair : 

*A11 that I ever gave to thee, or goods or grain, beware. 

Or gold or treasure, precious stones^ and plenty more beside^ 

Thy father’s dower, nnd a place this treasure all to hide.’ 

Then out spake Bfaddl to the king, that princess passing fair: 

’Where shall 1 find a place, my lord, to hide it? tell me where?”’ 

^ Beading dakkhiiyuk with B<; adakkhi^am violates the metre. 
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Vessantara^said : 

“In due proportion on the go<^ thy wealth in gifts bestow, 

No other place than this is safe to keep it, well I know.’ 

[495] She consented, and withal he exhorted her in this wise : 

“ Be kind, 0 Maddl, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband be do service, nothing loth. 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when Pm gone, 

€k> seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” 

Then Maddl thought, “Why. I wonder does Vessantara say such a 
thing to mel” And she asked him, “My lord, why do you say to me 
what you ought not to say?” The Great Being replied, “Lady, the 
people of Sivi, angry with me for the gift of the elephant, are banish- 
ing me from the realm ; to-morrow I am to make the gift of the 
seven hundreds, and next day I depart from the city.” And he said: 

To-morrow to a forest drear, beset with beasts of prey, 

I go: and whether I can live within it, who can say?’ 

Then spake the princess Maddl, spake the lady passing fair : 

* It is not so ! a wicked word ! to say it do not dare I 

It is not meet and right, my kina, that thou alone shouldst fare: 
Whatever journey thou shaJt go, I also will be there. 

Give me the choice to die with thc^ or live from thee apart, 

Death is my choice, unless I can live with thee where thou art 

Kindle a biasing fiery flame the fiercest that can be,— 

There I would rather die the death than live apart from thee. 

[496] As close behind an elephant his mate is often found 

Moving through mountain pass or wood, o’er rough or level ground. 

So with my boys I’ll follow thee^ wherever thou' mayst lead. 

Nor shalt thou find me burdensome or difficult to feed^.’” 

With these words she began to praise the region of Himalaya as if she 
had seen it : 

“ When you shall see your pretty boys, and hear their prattle ring 
Under the greenwood, you’ll foiget that ever you were king. 

To see your pretty boys at play, and hear their prattle ring 
Under the gmnwood, you’ll for^t that ever you were king. 

When you shall see your pretty boys, and hear their prattle ring 
In our fair home, you will foiget that ever you were king. 

To see your pretty boys at play, and hear their prattle ring 
In our fair home, you will foiget that ever you were king. 

To see your boys all gay-bedeckt, the flowers to watch them bring 
In our fair home, you will foiget that ever you were king. 

To see your boys at play all gay, the flowers to watch them bring 
In our fiiir home, you wffi forget that ever you were king. 

When you behold your dancing boys their wreaths of flowers bring 
In our fhir home^ you will foiget tiiat ever you were king. « 

^ The last two stansas are repeated, with a difference, from ?. trans. v. 

p. 188. 
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When you behold them dance and play, and wreaths of flowers bring 
In our fair home, you will foiget that ever you were king. 

The elephant of sixty years, all lonely wandering 

The woMland, will miuce you forget that ever you were king. 

The elephant of sixty years, at even wandering 

And eany, will make you forget that ever you were king. 

[497]When you behold the elephant his herd of subjects bring. 

The elephant of sixty years, and hear his trumpeting, 

To hear the sound you will forget that ever you were king. 

The woodland g^es, the roaring beasts, and every wished-for thing 
When you behold, you will forget that ever you were king. 

The deer that come at eventide, the varied flowers that spring. 

The dancing frogs— you will forget that ever you were king. 

When you shall hear the rivers roar, the fairy creatures sing. 

Believe me, you will clean forget that ever you were king. 

When you shall hear the screech-owPs note in mountain cave dwelling. 
Believe me, you will clean forget that ever you were king. 

Rhinoceros and buffiJo, that make the woodland ring, 

Lion and tiger— you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When on the mountain top you see the peacock dance and spring 
Before the peahens, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

To see the egg-bom peacodc dance and spread his gorgeous wing 
Before the pe^ens, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

The peacock with his purple neck, to see him dance and spring 
Befcre the peahens— you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the trees all flowering 
Waft their sweet odours, you'll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the plants all flowering, 

The bimbajftla, kutflja, and lotus^ scattering 

Abroad their odours, you’ll forget that ever you were king. 

When in the winter you behold the forest flowering 
And blooming lotus, you’ll forget that ever you were king.” 

[498J Thus did Madd^ing the praises of Himavat in these stanzas, 
as though she were dw^ling therein. Here endeth the Praise of 
Himavat*. 

Now Queen PhusatX thought : ** A harsh command has been laid upon 
my son : what will he dol I will go and find out.” In a covered carriage 
she went, and taking up her position at the door of their chamber, she 
overheard their converse and uttered a bitter lamentation. 

Describing this, the Master said : 

"She heard the princess and her son, the talk that passed between. 

Then bitterly she did lament, that great and glorious queen. 

‘Better drink poison, better leap from off a diff say I, 

Or better bind a struigling noose about my neck and die : 

Why banish they Vessantara my unoffending son? 

^ The plants named are: kuifaja (Wiightia Aniidysenterioa), HmhajSUi (Momordiea 
Monadel^a), lemapadmaka (hairy lotus). 

* A<sleeasta-tM^^MMld. 
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So studious and free from greed, giving to all who came, 

Respected by his rival kings, of great and glorious fame, 

Why banish they Vessantara, my unoffending son? 

His parents’ prop, who did respect his elders every one. 

Why banish they Vessantara, my unoffending son? 

BelovM by the king and queen, by all his kith and kin, 

Belovbd by his friends, the realm and all that are therein. 

Why banish they Vessantara, my unoffending son?’” 

[499] After this bitter lament^ she consoled her son and his wife, 
and went before the king and said : 

“Like mangoes fallen to the ground, like money waste and spent, 

So falls thy kingdom, if they will banish the innocent. 

Like a wild goose with crippled wing, when all the water’s gone. 
Deserted by thy courtiers, tnou wilt live in pain alone. 

1 tell thee true, 0 mighty kins: let not thy good go by, 

Nor banish him, the innocent, oecause the i)eople cry.” 

Hearing which, the king answered : 

“Thy son, the people’s banner, if I send to exile drear. 

My royal duty I obey, than life itself more dear.” 

On hearing this, the queen said, lamenting : 

“Once hosts of men escorted him, with goodly banners flown. 

Like forests full of flowering trees : to-day he goes alone ^ 

[500] Bright yellow robes, Qandh&ra make, once round about him shone. 

Or glowing scarlet, as he went : to-day he goes alone. 

With chariot, litter, elephant he went in former days : 

To-day the King Vessantara afoot must tramp the ways. 

He once by sandal-scent perfumed, awaked by dance and song, 

How wear rough skins, how axe and pot and pingo bear along? 

Why will they not bring yellow robes, why not the garb of skin, 

And dress of bark, the mighty woods that be may enter in ? 

How can a banisht king put on the robe of bark to wear. 

To dress in bark and grass how will the princess Maddi bear? 

Maddl, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear. 

And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will she be^? 

She who in litter or in car was carried to and fro. 

The lovely princess, now to-day on foot how can she go? 

With tender hands and tender feet in happiness she btood : 

How can the lovely princess go trembling into the wood? 

With tender hands and tender feet she lived in happy state : 

The finest slippers she could wear would hurt her iMt of late i 
To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait? 

Once she would go begarlanded amidst a thousand maids : 

How can the beauteous one alone now walk the forest glades? 

Once if she heard the jackal howl she would be all dismayed : 

How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest glade? 


1 Four stanzas, almost the same, are here oondensed into one. The tree is 
kanikdra (Pterospermnm Acerifolium). 
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Wise women S eunuchs, the king’s wives, did weep and wail that day. 
Stretching their arms out, when the king prepared to go away. 

Who fostered Sivi’s realm. 

And all the women in the town did weep and wail that day, 

When Sivi’s great and fostering king pre^mred to go away. 

The brahmans and ascetics too, and all who begged for need. 

Stretching their arms out, cried aloud, * It is a wicked deed ! ’ 

To all the city while the king his bounty did present. 

And by the people’s sentence, fared forth into oanisbinent. 

[5031 Seven hundred elephants he gave, with splendour all bedight^, 

With girths of gold, caparisons with tr.ippings golden bright, 

Each ridden by his own mahout, with 8t>ik6d hook in hand : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred horses too he gave, bedeckt in bright array. 

Horses of Sindh, and thorobr^s, all fleet of foot are they, 

Each ridden by a henchman bold, with sword and bow in hand : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred chariots all yoked, with banners flying free. 

With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see. 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed with bow in hand : 

Lo now the lung Vessantitra goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred women too ho gave, each standing in a car, — 

With golden chains and ornaments bedeckt these women are. 

With lovely dress and ornaments, with slender waist and small. 

Curved brows, a merry smii^ and bright, and shapely hips withal ; 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Seven hundred kine he also gave, with silver milk^ls all : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from tne land ! 

Seven hundred female slaves he gave, as many men at call : 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

Cars, horses, women, elephants he gav^ yet after all, 

Lo now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ! 

That was a thing most terrible, that made the hair to stand. 

When now the King Vessantara goes banished from the land ^ ! ” 

[506] Now a deity told the news to the kings of all India: how 
Vessantara was giving great gifts of high-born maidens and the like. 
Therefore the Khattiyas by the divine power came in a chariot, and 
returned with the high-born maidens and so forth that they had received. 
Thus did Khattiyas, brahmans, Vessas, and Suddas, all receive gifts at his 
hands before they departed. He was still distributing his gifts when 
evening fell ; so he returned to his dwelling, to greet his parents and that 

^ atiyakkha; *bhiitavijj& ikkhaiuk&,' 'women posseet who have seen demons.* 

* Compare above, p. 47“ (trans.. p. 80), v. 268* (trans., p. 182), and the following 
lines. 

• The seholiast, in his eomment paraphrasing the above, adds another stanza 
(p.504); 

" Then sounded forth a mighty sound, a terrible great roar ; 

'For giving gilts th^ banish thee — now hast thou given more 1 * ” 
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night to depart. In gorgeous chariot he proceeded to the place where his 
parents dwelt, and with him MaddI went, in order to take leave of his 
parents with him. The Great Being greeted his father and announced 
their coming. 

To explain this, the Master said : 

** Give greeting to King Sanjaya the righteous : bid him know 
That since he now doth banish me, to Vaihka hill I go. 

Whatever beings, mighty king, the future time shall know, 

With their desires unsatisfied to Yama's house shall go. 

For wrongs I did ray {)eople, giving bounty from my hand. 

By all the people’s sentence I go banished from the land. 

That sin I now would expiate i’ the panther-haunted wood : 

If you will wallow in the slough*, yet I will still do good.” 


These four stanzas the Great Being addressed to his father : and then 
he turned to his mother, asking her permission to leave the world with 
these words : 


** Mother, I take my leave of you : a banished man I stand. 
For wrong I did my people, raving bounty from my hand, 
By all the people’s sentence I go Ttanished from the land. 



That sin I now would expiate i’ the 
f you will wallow in the slough, yet 


^nther-haunted wood : 
I will still do good.” 


In reply, PhusatT said : 

give you leave to go. my son, and take my blessing too: 

Leave Maddl and the ooys behind, for she will never do ; 

Fair rounded limbs and slender waist, why need she go with you?” 


Vessantara said : 


“ Even a slave against her will I would not take away : 

But if she wishes, let her come ; if not, then let her stay.” 

On hearing what his ^n said, the king proceeded to entreat her. 
Explaining this, the Ma^r said ; 

And then unto his daughter-in-law the king began to s^ : 

* Let not your sandal-scented limbs bear dust and dirt, I pray, 
Wear not. bark-fibre wraps instead of fine Benares stuff; 

Blest princess, go not ! forest life indeed is hard enough.’ 

Then princess Maddl, bright and fair, her father-in-law addrest : 

* To be without Vessantara I care not to be blest.’ 

Then Sivi’s mighty fostering king thus spake to her again : 

* Come, Maddl, listen while the woes of forests I explain. 

The swarms of insects and of gnats, of beetles and of bees 
Would sting you in that forest life, unto your great disease. 
7]For dwellers on the river banks hear other plagues that wait : 
boa-constrictor (poisonless ’tis true, but strong and great). 

If any man or any beast come near, will take firm hold, 

And drag them to his lurking-place enwrapt in many a fold. 

^ ahhUatii^ii 'piZeafin,’ Bohol. 

* paihkamhi i ' l^mapamkamhi,' aohol. 
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Then there are other dangerous beasts with black and matted hair ; 
They can climb trees to catch a man : this beast is called a bear. 

Along the stream SotumbarS there dwells the buffalo ; 

Whidi with his great sharp-pointed horns can give a mighty blow. 

Seeing these herds of mighty kine wander the forest through, 

Like some poor cow that seeks her calf say what will Maddi do ? 

When crowds of monkeys in the trees gather, they will affright 
You, Maddi, in your ignorance with their uncomely sight. 

Once on a time the jackal’a howl would bring great fear to you ; 

Now dwelling on the Vamka hill, Maddi, what will you do? 

Why would you go to such a place? Even at high midday, 

When all the birds are stilled to rest, the forest roars away.' 

’ Then beauteous Maddi to the king s^ke up and answered so : 

*As for these things so terrible, whi<m you have tried to shew, 

I willingly accept them all; I am rcsolved to go. 

[508] Through all the hill and forest grass, through clumps of bulrush reed, 
Witn my own breast Pll push my way, nor will complain indeed. 

She that would keep a husband well must all her duties do ; 

Ib^y to roll up balls of dung^, ready for fasting too. 

She carefully must tend the fire, must mop up water still,— 

But terrible is widowhood : great monarch, go I will. 

The meanest harries her about ; she eats of leavings still ; 

For terrible is widowhood — great monarch, go I will. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, haled roughly by the hair— 
A man may do them any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

O terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Men pull about the widow’s sons with cruel blows and foul. 

Though fair and proud of winning charm, as crows would peck an owl. 
O terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 
Unkindly speecW never cease from brother or from friend. 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a naked thing. 

O terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known, 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

O terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rich or be it poor, 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure. 

My husband I will follow still, the yellow robe to wear. 

To be the queen* of all the earth without, 1 would not care. 

0 terrible is widowhood ! great monarch, go I will. 

Those women have no heart at all, they’re hard and cannot feel. 

Who when their husbands are in woe, desire to be in weal. 

When the great lord of Sivi land goes forth to banishment, 

1 will go with him ; for he gives m 1 joy and all content.’ 

1 gohanvbbethanma : gohanam is odwdung (see v. 246). I take this to refer to the 
patties of oowdung used as fuel. 

* ieehe oooors for the first time here; it comes from rule* (schol. 

*issari hot!’). 
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[509] Then up and spake the mighty idng to Madcil bright and ihir ; 

‘ But leave vour two young sons behind : for what can they do there, 
Auspicious lady ? we will keep and give them every care.* *’ 

Then MaddI answered to the king, that princess* bright and fair : 

* My J&li and Kaoh&jin& are dearest to mv heart : 

They*ll in the forest dwell with me, and they will ease my smart.’ 

[610] Thus answer made the monarch great, thus Sivi’s foster-king : 

* Fine rice has been their food and well-cooked viands hitherto : 

If they must feed on wild -tree fruit, what will the children do? 

From silver dishes well adorned or golden hitherto, 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dross, or linen hitherto : 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve ridden hitherto : 

When they must run about on foot, what will the children do? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto : 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what will the children do? 

On cushions, ru« or broidered beds thev rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bed of grass, what will the children do ? 

They have been sprinkled with sweet scents and i)erfume8 hitherto : 
When covered all with dust and dirt, what will the children do? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto. 
Bitten oy insects and by flies, what will the children do?”’ 


As they converoed thus together, the dawn came, and after the dawn 
up rose the sun. They brought round for the Great Being a gorgeous 
carriage with a team of four Sindh horses, and stayed it at the door. 
Maddi did obeisance to her husband’s parents, and, bidding farewell to the 
other women, took leave, and with her two sons went beforo Vessantara 
and took her place in the carriage. 

Explaining this matter, the Master said : 


“ Then Maddi answered to the king, that lady bright and fair ; 

* Do not lament for us^, my lord, nor be perplexM so : 

The children both will go with us wherever we shall go.* 

With these words Maddi went away, that lady bright and fair : 
Along the highroad, and the two children her path did share. 

1] Then King Vessantara himself, his vow performed as bound. 
Does reverence to his parents both, and passes rightwise round. 

Then, mounting in the chariot swift, drawn by its team of four. 
With wife and children off he sped where Vaibka’s peak did soar. 

Then drove the King Vessantara where most the crowd did swell. 
And cried — *We go ! a blessing on my kinsfolk — fare ye well!’” 


Addressing these words to the crowd, the Great Being admonished 
them to be careful, to give alms and do good deeds. As he went, the 
Bodhisat’s mother, saying, If my son desires to give, let him give,” sent 
to him two carts, one on each side, filled with ornaments, laden with the 
seven precious things. . In eighteen gifts he distributed to beggars he met 
on the road all he had, including even the mass of ornaments which he 
wore on his own body. When he had got away from the city, he turned 
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round and desired to look upon it ; then according to his wish the earth 
cleft asunder to the measure of the chariot, and turning round, brought 
the chariot to face the city, and he beheld the place where his parents 
dwelt. So then followed earthquakes and other wonders; wherefore it 
is said: 

‘*When from\the city he came forth, he turned again to look: 

And, therefore, like a banyan tree great Mount Sineru shook.” 

And as he looked, he uttered a stanza to induce Maddi to look also : 

‘‘See, Maddi, see the lovely place from which we now have come — 

The king of Sivi's dwelling^ouse and our ancestral home ! ” 

[512] Then the Great Being looking towards the sixty thousand 
courtiers, who were born when he was, and the rest of the people, made 
them turn back ; and as he drove on with the carnage, he said to Maddi : 
“ Lady, look out and see if any suitors are walking behind.” She sat 
watching. Now four brahmins, who had been unable to be present at the 
gift of the Seven Hundreds, had come to the city ; and finding that the 
distribution was over, asceilained that the prince had gone. “Did he 
take anything with him 1 ” they asked. “ Yes : a chariot.” So they 
resolved to ask for the horses. These men Maddi saw approaching. 
“ Beggars, my lord ! ” said she ; the Great Being stayed the chariot. Up 
they came and asked for the horses : the Great Being gave them. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ Then did four brahmins catch him up, and for the hoi*ses plead : 

He gave the horses on the spot — each beggar had one steed.” 

The horses disposed of, the yoke of the chariot remained suspended in 
the air ; but no sooner were the brahmins gone than four gods in the guise 
of red deer came and caught it. The Great Being who knew them to be 
gods, uttered this stanza : 

“ See, Maddi, what a wondrous thing— a marvel, Maddi, see ! 

These clever horses, in the shape of red deer, drawing me I ” 

But then as he went up came another brahmin and asked for the 
chariot. The Great Being dismounted his wife and children, and gave 
him the chariot; and when he gave the chariot, the gods disappeared. 

To explain the gift of the chariot, the Master said : 

“ A fifth came thereupon, and asked the chariot of the king : 

He gave this also, and his heart to keep it did not ding. 

Then made the King Vessantara his people to dismount. 

And gave the chariot to the man who came on that account.” 

[513] After this, they all wont on afoot. Then the Great Being said 
to Maddi: 

“ Maddi, you take Ka^hajina, for she is light and young. 

But Jail is a heavy boy, so PIl bring him ailong.” 
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Then they took up the two children, and carried them on their hips. 
Explaining this, the Master said : 

**He carrying his boy, and she her daughter, on they went. 

Talking together on the road in joy and all content^.” 

When they met anyone coming to meet them along the road, they 
asked the way to Vaibka hill, and learnt that it was afar olf. Thus it is 
said : 

“Whenever they met travellers coming along the way, 

They asked directions for their road, and where Mount Vamka lay. 

The travellers all wept full sore to see them on the way, 

And told them of their heavy task : * The road is long,’ they say.” 

The children cried to see ft^uit of all kinds on the trees which grew on 
both sides of the road. Then by the Great Being’s power, the trees bowed 
down their fruit so that their hands could reach it, and they picked out 
the ripest and gave it to the little ones. Then Maddi cried out, 
marvel ! ” Thus it is said : 

“Whene’er the children did behold trees growing on the steep 
Laden with fruit, the children for the fruit began to weep. 

But when they saw the children weep, the tall trees sorrowful 
Bowed down their branches to their hands, that they the fruit might pull. 
Then Maddi cried aloud in joy, that lady fair and bright. 

To see the marvel, fit to make one’s hair to stand upright. 

One’s hair might stand upright to see the marvel here is shewn : 

By power of King Vessantara the trees themselves bend down ! ” 

[514] From the city of Jetuttara, the mountain named Suvannagiritftla 
is five leagues distant ; from thence the river Kontimarfi is five leagues 
away, and five leagues more to Mount Arailjaragiri, five leagues again to 
the brahman village of Dunnivittha, thence ten leagues to his uncle’s city : 
thus from Jetuttara the journey was thirty leagues. The gods shortened 
the journey, so that in oneNjay they came to his uncle’s city. Thus it is 
said : 

“ The Yakkhas made the journey short, pitying the children’s plight, 

And so to Oeta kingdom they arrived before the night” 

Now they left Jetuttara at breakfast time, and in the evening they 
came to the kingdom of Oeta and to his uncle’s city. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“Away to Ceta they proceed, a journey great and long, 

A kingdom rich in food and drink, and prosperous, and strong.” 

Now in his uncle’s city dwelt sixty thousand Khattiyas. The Great 
Being entered not into the city, but sat in a hall at the city gate. Maddi 
brushed off the dust on the Great Being’s feet, and rubbed them ; then 
with a view to announce the coming of Vessantara, she went forth from 


^ “Here endeth the Gift Section (D&na-khandam).” 
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the hall, and 8t6bd within sight. So the women who came in and out of 
the city saw her and came round. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

** Seeing the auspicious lady there the women round her throng. 

*The tender lady ! now afoot she needs must walk along. 

In palanauin or chariot once the noble lady rode : 

Now Moadl needs must go afoot ; the woods are her abode.’ ” 

[515] All the people then, seeing Maddi and Vessantara and the 
children arrived in this unbecoming fashion, went and informed the king ; 
and sixty thousand princes came to him weeping and lamenting. 

To explain this, the Master said : 

Seeing him, the Ceta princes came, with wailing and lament. 

* Greet thee, my lord : we trust that you are prosperous and well 
That of your father and his realm you have good news to tell. 

Where is your army, mighty king? and where your royal car? 

With not a chariot, not a horse, you now have journeyed far : 

Were you defeated by your foes that here alone you arc?’” 

Then the Great Being told the princes the cause of his coming : 

I thank you, sirs ; be sure that I am prosperous and well ; 

And of my hither and his realm I have good news to tell. 

I gave the saviour elephant, pole-tuskM, goodly white’, 

Which ever knew the vantage-ground to choose in every fight; 

His jewels, and his yak’s tail fan ; which trampled down the foes, 
Long-tusk&d, furious, white as Mount KelAsa with his snows 

With trappings and white parasol, fit riding for a king, 

With leech and driver : yes, I gave away this precious thing. 

Therefore the people were in wrath, my father took it ill ; 

Therefore he banished me, and 1 now go to Vamka hill. 

I pray you, tell me of a place to be my dwelling still.” 

The princes answered : 

[516] *'Now welcome, welcome, mighty king, and with no doubtful voice: 

Be lord of all that here is found, and use it at your choice. 

Take herbs, roots, hon^, meat, and rice, the whitest and the best : 
Enjoy it at your will,' 0 king, and you shall be our guest.” 

Vessantai'a said : 

^^Your profiered gifts I here accept, with thanks for your goodwill. 

But now the king has banished me ; I go to Vamka hill. 

I pray you, tell me of a place to be my dwelling still.” 

The princes said : 

* Stay here in Ceta, mighty king, until a message go 

To tell the king of Si^ Iwd what we have come to know.’ 

Then they behind him in a throng escorting him did go. 

All full of joy and confidence : this I wouldT have thee know.” 


' Compaie 684^^ below, 533^^, and Mahubhdrata (Calcutta) xii. 18,727. 
’ Above, p. 254 (text, p. 490). 
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The Onftt Bong add : 

I would not bAve you send and the king that I am here : 

He is not king in thie aflfair : he hae no power, I fisar. 

The palace folk and townsfolk all in wrath came mthering. 

All eager that hecauae of me they might deetioy the king.* 

[617] The princes said : 

** If in that kingdom came to pass so terrible a thing, 

Surrounded by the Oeta folk stay here, and be our king. 

The realm is prosperous and rich, the people strong and great : 

Be minded, sir, to stay with us and govern this our state.* 

Vessantara said : 

** Hear me, 0 sons of Ceta land ! I have no mind to stay. 

As I go forth a banished man, nor here hold royal sway. 

The Sivi ^ple one and all would be ill pleased to know 
That you nad sprinkled me for king, as l^ished forth I go. 

If you should do it, that would be a most unpleasant thing. 

To quarrel with the Sivi folk : I like not quarrelling. 

Your proffered gifts I here accept, with thanks for your goodwill. 

But now the king has banished me: I go to Vamka hill. 

1 pray you, tell me of a place to be my dwelling still.* 

Thus the Great Being, in spite of so many requests, declined the 
kingdom.. And the princes paid him great honour; but he would not 
enter within the city; so they adorned that hhll where he was, and 
surrounded it with a screen, and preparing a great bed, they kept careful 
watch round about. One day and one night he abode in the hall well- 
guarded ; and next day, early in the morning, after a meal of all manner 
of fine-flavoured food, attended by the princes, be left the hall, and sixty 
thousand Khattiyas went with him for fifteen leagues, [618] then standing 
at the entering in of thq^wood, they told of the fifteen leagues which yet 
remained of his journal 

*'YeB, we will UHX you how a king who leaves the world may be 
Good, peaceful by his sacred fire, and all tranquillity. 

That rocky mountain, mighty king, is Gandhamftdana, 

Where wim your children and your wife together you may stay. 

The Ceta folk, with fisces all bewept and streaming eyes. 

Advise you to go northward straight where high its peaks uprise. 

There you shall see Moimt Vipula (and blessing with thee £»), 

Pleasant with many a growing tree that oasts cool shade hdow. 

When you shall reach it, you shall see (a blessing with thee still) 
Ketumatl, a river deep and springing from the hfil 

Full of all fish, a safe resort, its deep flood flows away : 

There you shall drink, and there shall bathe, and with your children play. 

And there, unon a pleasant hill, cool-shaded, you will see, 

Lsden with nuit as honey sweet, a noble banyan tree. 

Then you will see Mount Nftlika, and that is haunted ground : 

For there the birds in concert sing and woodland sprites abound. 
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There further still towards the north is Mucalinda Laks^ 

On which the lilies blue and white a covering do make. 

Then a thick forest, like a cloud, with grassy sward to tread, 

Trees full of flowers and of fruit, all shady overheaxL 
Enter : a lion aeddng prey wherewith he may be fea. 

There when the forest is in flower, a shower of song is heard. 

The twitter here and twitter there of many a bright-winged bird. 

And if those mountain cataracts you follow to their spring, 

You’ll find a lily-covered lake with blossoms* flowering, 

Full of all fish, a safe resort, deep water without end, 

Foursquare and peaceful, scented sweet, no odour to ofiend : 

There build yourself a leafy cell, a little to the north, 

And from the cell which you shall make in search of food go forth.” 

[519] Thus did the princes tell him of his fifteen-league journey, and 
let him go. But to prevent any fear of danger in Vessantara, and with 
a view to leave no hold for any adversary, they gave directions to a certain 
man of their countiy, wise and skilful, to keep an eye upon his goings 
and comings ; whom they left at the entering in of the forest, and returned 
to their own city. 

And Vessantara with his wife and children proceeded to Qandhama- 
dana; that day he abode there, then setting his face northwards he 
passed by the foot of Mount Vipula, and rested on the bank of the river 
Ketumati, to eat a goodly repast provided by the forester, and there 
they bathed and drank, presenting their guide with a golden hairpin. 
With mind full of calmness he crossed the, stream, and resting awhile 
under the banyan which stood on a flat space on the mountain, after eating 
its fruit, he rose up and went on to the hill called Nalika. Still moving 
onwards, he passed along the banks of Lake Mucalinda to its north- 
eastern corner : whence by a narrow footpath he penetrated” into the 
thick forest, and passing through, he followed the course of the stream 
which rose out of the mountain until he came to the foursquare lake. 

At this moment, Sakka king of the gods looked down and beheld that 
which had happened. “The Great Being,” he thought, “has entered 
Hiiuavat, and he must have a place to dwell in.” [520] So he gave 
orders to Vissakamma: “Go, pray, and in the dells of .Mount Vaihka, 
build a hermitage on a pleasant s[K)t.” Vissakamma went and made two 
hermitages with two covered walks, rooms for the night and rooms for 
the day; alongside of the walks he plants rows of flowering trees and 
clumps of banana, and makes ready all things necessary for hermits. Then 
he writes an inscription, “Whoso wishes to be a hermit, these are for 
him,” and driving away all unhuman creatures and all harsh-voiced beasts 
and birds, he went to his own place. 

* karai^a (Pongamia Glabra), kakudha (Teiminalia Aijuna). 

’ Bead panMiva lodu 
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The Great Being, when he beheld a path, felt sure that it must lead 
to some hermits’ settlement. He left Maddi and the two children at the 
entrance of the hermitage, and went in ; when seeing the inscription, he 
recognized that Sakka’s eye was upon him. He opened the door and 
entered, and putting off his bow and sword, with the garments which he 
wore, he donned the garb of a hennit, took up the staff, and coming forth 
entered the covered walk and paced up and down, and with the quietude 
of a Pacceka Buddha approached his wife and children. Maddi fell at 
his feet in tears ; then with him entering the hermitage, she went to her 
own cell and donned the ascetic dress. After this they made their 
children to do the like. Thus the four noble hermits dwelt in the recesses 
of Mount Vaihka. 

Then Maddi asked a boon of the Great Being. **My lord, do you 
stay here with the children, instead of going out in seai'ch of wild fruits ; 
and let me go instead.” Thenceforward she used to fetch the wild fruits 
from the forest and feed them all three. The Bodhisatta also asked her 
for a boon. ** Maddi, we are now hermits ; and woman is the canker of 
chastity. Henceforward then, do not approach me unseasonably.” She 
consented. 

By the power of the Great Being’s compassion, even the wild animals, 
all that were within three leagues of their borders, had compassion one of 
another. Daily at dawn, Maddi arises, provides water for their drinking 
and food to eat, brings water and tooth-brush for cleansing the mouth, 
sweeps out the hermitage, leaves the two children with their father, 
basket^ spade, and hook in hand [521] hies to the forest for wild roots 
and fruits, with which she fills her basket: at evening she returns, lays 
the wild fruits in the cell, washes the children ; then the four of them sit 
at the door of the cell and eat their fruits. Then Maddi takes her two’ 
children, and retires to her ^wn cell. Thus they lived in the recesses of 
the mountain for seven months 

At that time, in the kingdom of K&linga, and in a brahmin village 
named Dunnivittha, lived a brahmin J Gjaka. He by quest of alms having 
obtained a hundred rupees de|K)8ited them with a certain brahmin family, 
and went out to get more wealth. As he was long away, the family 
spent that money; the other came back and upbraided them, but they 
could not return the money, and so they gave him their daughter named 
Amittat&pan&. He took the maiden with him to Dunnivittha, in Kalinga, 
and there dwelt. Amittatapana tended the brahmin well. Some other 
brahmins, young men, seeing her dutifulness, reproached their own wives 
with it : ** See how carefully she tends an old man, whilst you are careless 
of your young husbands ! ” This made the wives resolve to drive her out 

’ Bead dva for deva, 

* endath the Entering Into the Forest (Vanappavesana-khan^A).*' 
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of the village. So they would gather In crowds at the river side and 
everywhere else, reviling her. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

'*Once in KftliAga, Jojaka a brahmin spent his life, 

Who had Amittatftpanft, quite a young girl, to wife. 

The women who with water|)ot8 down to the river came 

Cried shame upon her, crowding up, and roundly cursed her name. 

**foe” indeed your mother was, a **foe” your father too\ 

To let an old decrepit man wed a young wile like you. 

Your people brewed a secret plot, a bad. moan, cruel plan. 

To let a fine young girl be wed to an old decrepit man. 

[5221 A hateful thing your life must be, as youthful as you are, 

With an old husband to be wed ; nay, death were better far. 

It surely seems, my pretty one, your parents were unkind 
If for a fine young girl they could no other husband find. 

Your fire-oblation, and your ninth* were offered all for naught 
If by an old decrepit man so young a wife was caught. 

Some brahmin or ascetic once no doubt you have reviled, 

^me virtuous or learned man, some hermit undefiled. 

If by an old decrepit man so young a wife was caught. 

Painful a spear-thrust, full of pain the serpent’s fiery bite : 

But a decrepit husband is more painful to the sight. 

With an old husband there can be no joy and no delight. 

No pleasant talk : his veiy laugh is ugly to the sight. 

When men and maidens, youth with youth, hold intercourse apart 
They make an end of all the woes that harbour in the heart. 

You are a girl whom men desire, you’re young and you are fair : 

How can an old man give you joy ? Go home and tarry there ! ’ ” 

When she heard their mockery, she went home with her waterpot, 
weeping. Why are you weeping 1” the husband asked ; and she replied 
in this stanza : 

[523] 1 cannot fetch the water home, the women mock me so : 

Because my husband is so old they mock me when I go.” 

Jfijaka said : 

** You need not fetch the water home, you need not serve me so : 

Do not be angry, lady mine : for I myself will go.” 

The woman said ; 

** You fetch the water ? no, indeed ! that’s not our usual way. 

I tell you plainly, if you do^ with you I will not stay. 

Unless you buy a slave or maid this kind of work to do, 

I tell you plainly I will go and will not live with you.” 

JC^aka said : 

** How can I buy a slave ? I have no craft, no corn, no {lelf : 

Corner be not angry, lady mine : I’ll do your work myself.” 

1 A pun on *foe,’ 

* A saoriilee nine days after birth ? 
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The woman mid : 

‘^Come now, and let me tell to you what I have heard them say. 

Out yonder in the Vamlca hill lives King Veasantara: 

Gk>, husband, to Veasantara and ask him for a slave ; 

The prinoe will certainly consent to give you what you crave.** 

Jujaka said : 

" I am an old decrepit man ; the road is rough and long ; 

But do not wony, do not weep — and 1 am far from s^ng : 

But be not angry, lady mine : 1*11 do the work myself.** 

[524] 'fhe woman said : 

** You’re like a soldier who gives in before the fight : but why 1 
And do you own that you are beat before you go^ and try i 

Unless you buy a slave or maid this kind of work to do, 

I tell you plainly, I will go, 1 will not live with vou. 

That will be a most unpleasant thing, a painful thing for you. 

When bappy in another’s arms you shall behold me soon, 

Drest gaily at the season’s change^ or changes of the moon. 

And as in vour declining years my absence you deplore. 

Your wrinlues and your hoary hairs will double more and more.” 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

And now the brahmin full of fears to his wife’s will gives way ; 

So then tormented by his love, you might have heard him say : 

* Get me provision for the rpad : make me some honey-cake, 

Prepare some bannocks too, and set the barley-bread to bake. 

And then an equal* pair of slaves with me 1*11 bring away. 

Who without wearying shall wait upon you night and day.’” 

Quickly she prepared the provision, and informed him that it was 
done. Meanwhile he repairs the weak places about his cottage, secures 
the door, brings in wood from the forest, draws water in the pitcher, 
fills all the pots and pan8,\sKd donning the garb of the ascetic he leaves 
her with the words, ** Be sure not to go out at improper times, and be 
careful until I return.” Then putting on his shoes, he puts his bag of 
provisions over his shoulder, walks round his wife rightwise, and departs 
with streaming eyes. 

[525] Explaining this, the Master said : 

** This done, the brahmin dons his shoes : then rising presently. 

And walking round her towards the right he bids bis wife good-bye. 

So went he, dressed in holiness, tears standing in his eyes : 

To the rich Sivi capital to find a slave he hies.” 

When he came to that city, he asked the assembled people where 
Vesssiitara was. 


> Besding aganCva. 

t «• Equal in oaste, qualily, and position,*' sehol. 
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Explaining this, the Master said : 

*^When farther he had come, he asked the people gathered round—* 

*Say, where is King Vessantaraf where oan the priiioe be found?’ 

To him replied the multitude who were assembled round : 

‘ By such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, giving still, 

H^s banisht out of all the r^m and dwells in Yamka hill. 

^ such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, giving still. 

He took his wife and children and now dweiUs in Vaihka hill.’” 

So you have destroyed our king, and now come here again ! Stand 
still, will you,” and with sticks and clods, kicks and fisticuffs, they chased 
him away. But he was guided by the gods into the right road for 
Yaihka hill. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

**So he, upbraided b^ his wife, in greed v passion’s sway. 

Paid for nis error in the wood where oe^ts and panthers prey. 

Taking his staff and begging-bowl and sacrificial spoon, 

He sought the forest where abode the giver of every boon. 

Once in the forest, came the wolves thronging around his way : 

He leapt aside, and went confused far from the path astray ^ 

This brahmin of unbridled greed, finding himfielf astray. 

The way to Yamka now quite lost, began these lines to say. 

[626] * Who’ll tell me of Yessantara, the prince all conquering, 

Giver of peace in time of fear, the great and mighty king ? 

Refuge of suitors, as the earth to all that living be, 

Wholl tell me of Yessantara, the great and mighty king? 

All who seek favours go to him as rivers to the sea : 

Who’ll tell me of Yessantara, the great and mighty king ? 

Like to a safe and pleasant lake, with water fresh and cool, 

With lilies spread, whose filaments cover the c^^uiet pool : 

Who’ll tell me of Yessantara, the great and mighty king ? 

Like a great fig-tree on the road, which growing there has made 
A rest for weary wayfarers who hasten to its shade : 

Who’ll tell me of Yessantara, the great and mighty king ? 

Like banyan, sal, or mango-tree, which on the road has made 
A rest for weary wayfarers that hasten to its shade : 

Who’ll tell me of Yessantara, the great and mighty king ? 

Who will give ear to my complaint, the forest all around? 

Glad 1 should be, could anyone tell where he may lie found ! 

Who will give ear to my complaint, the forest all around ? 

Great blessing it would be, if one could toll where he may be found.’” 

[527] Now the man who had been set to watch, who was ranging 
the woods as a forester, heard this lamentable outcry; and thought ho — 

} The sdholiast says: **When he entered the wood, not knowing the road to 
Vaihka hill he became perplext and went astray: as he sat there, the dogs of a country- 
man of Gets surrounded him to keep watch; then he climbed up a tree and cried with 
aloud voice’* (kandi). 1 take it rather from as in iv. 471 ^ i.e. he leapt 

asids^ went astray. The scholiast anticipates what is soon to come. 
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*'Her6 is a brahmin crying out about VcBaantara’s dwelling-place; he 
cannot be here for any good purpose. He will ask for Mad<U or the 
children, no doubt. Well, I will kill him.” So he approached the man, 
and as he drew his bow, threatened him with the words — “ Brahmin, 1 
will not spare your life J ” 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

** The hunter ranging in the wood heard this lament, and said : 

* By such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, giving still, 

He’s banisht out of all the realm and dwells in Vaihka hill. 

By such as you he’s ruined ; for by giving, mving still. 

He took his wife and children and now dwells in Vandca hill. 

A good-for-nothing fool you are, if leaving home you \7ish 
To seek the prince in forests, like a crane that seeks a fish. 

Therefore, my worthy man, I will not spare your life ; and so 
My arrow now shall drink your blood when shot frCm out my bow. 

I’ll split your head, tear out your heart and liver in a trice, 

Like birds to spirits of the road I’ll make you sacrifice. 

I’ll take your flesh, I’ll take your fat. I’ll take your heart and head. 

And you shall be a sacrifice^ as soon as you are dead. 

You’ll be a welcome sacrifice, a goodly offering; 

And then you’ll not destroy the wife and children of the king.’” 

[528] The man, on hearing these words, was fiightened to death, and 
made a fal^e reply. 

^‘The ambassador’s inviolate, and no man may him kill: 

This is a very ancient rule ; so listen, if you will. « 

The people have repented them, his father misses him. 

His mother pines away for grief— her eyes are waxing dim. 

I come as their ambassador, Vessantara to bring : 

Hear me, and tell me if you know where. I may find the king.” 

Then the man was pleased to hear that he was come to fetch 
Vessantara ; he fastened >up his dogs, and called the brahmin down, and 
seating him upon a pile of iwigs he recited this stanza : 

*'I love the envoy and the prince: and here I give to you 
A gift of welcome— leg of deer and pot of honey too ; 

Our benefactor how to find I’ll teU you what to da” 

So saying, the man gave the brahmin food, with a gourd of honey and 
a roast leg of deer, and Mt him on his way, raising his right hand to point 
out the place where the Great Being lived : and he said — 

*‘Sir brahmin, yonder rooky mount is OandhamSdan hill 
Where lives the King Vessantara with wife and children stiU. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook’ and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skindad he lies upon the ground and tends the fire with care. 

^ Reading dhutim s 

’ dtadaiieamataiyapafh. The division of the words is donbtfnl. Sobol. aka44hitva 
phaldnatk gat^naUham amkwali ea aggidahaawA ea Japa/H ea dh&rento. 1 see nothing • 
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Sm yonder, trees with many fruits, men on the mountain side, 
While the dark mountain-peaks uplift till in the clouds they hide. 

There shrubs, and creepers, horsear, s&l, and many another tree^ 
Sway in the wind like drunken men for anyone to see. 

Hi^h up above the rows of trees the birds in concert sing, 

Najjuha* cuokoo, flocks of them, from tree to tree flitting. 

[5291 Thronginff among the lea^ twim they bid the stranger come. 
Welcome the ^est, delighting all who make the woods their home, 
Where with his children now abides Vessantara the king. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skindad he lies upon the ground, and tends the fire with care.” 

Moreover he said, in praise of the hermitage : 

Mango, ro8e-awl& jackfruit, s&l, all kinds of myrobolan, 

Bo, golden tindook, many more, including the banyan 

Plenty of figs, all growing low, all ripe, as sweet as sweet, 

Dates, luscious grapes, and honeycomb, as much as you can eat. 

The mimgo-trees are some in flower, some with the fruit just sot, 
Some ripe and green as any frog, while some are unripe yet. 

A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow : 
The choicest flavour, colour, taste, both rijie and unripe shew. 

It makes me cry aloud to see that great and wondrous sight. 

Like heaven where the gods abide, me garden of delight. 

Palmyra, date-palm, coconut grow in that forest high. 

Festoons of flowers garlanded as when the banners fly. 

Blossoms of evezy hue and tint like stars that dot the sky. 

[590] Ebony, aloe, trumpet-flower, and many another tree*. 

Acacias, berries, nuts, and all as thick as thick can be. 

Hard by there is a lake bespread with lilies blue and white, 

As in the garden of the goos, the Garden of Delight. 

And there the cuckoos make the hills re-echo as they sing. 
Intoxicated with the flowers which in their season spring. 

See on the lilies drop by drop the honey-nectar fall. 

And feel the breezes blowing free from out the south and west. 

Until the pollen of the flowers is waften over all. 


to suggest a * hook,* unless perhaps dtada, * food-giver ’ (^TH) : but the rest of the 
couplet describes the religious trappings of the ascetic, canuua should be * bowl ’ or 
and dtada perhaps *flre,' as suggested by schol. B^, apg\iuhana-kapacchu- 
ionkhdHnuuati ea. This couplet might have described the ascetic who comes in later. 

* dhara (Orislea Tomentosa), asBakanw (Yatica Bobusta), khadira (Acacia Ca- 
techu), pltandana (Butea Frondosa). 

* tu^uha : I cannot identify this bird. 

. ’ Other trees mentioned are : kapiUha (Feronia Elephantum), kapitthana s kapi- 
tana ? (Thespesia Populneoides). 

* The names of the trees are given in full, and may be found in Childers. We may 

add the following: kafaji s kutu^o?, kuftha (Costus Speeiosus uddftalaka 

(unknown), tomarukkha » nmavakka ?, puttapwa (Putranjlva fioxburgbii). 
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Plenty of rice and berriee* ripe about the lake do 

Which fish and crabs* and tortoises dart seeking with a aesti 

And honey drips like milk or ghee from the flowers one and alL 

A frequent breese blows through the trees where every scent is found, 
And seems to intoxicate with flowers the forest all around. 

The bees about the scented flowers fly thronging with their hum, 

There fly the many-coloured birds tocher, all and some^ 

Cooing and chirping in delight, each with his mate they come. 

‘0 pretty chicky, happy chap!’ they twitter and they tweet — 

O lovey dovey, deary dear, my pretty little sweet* I ’ 

Festoons of flowers garlanded as when the banners fly. 

Blossoms of every hue and tinL sweet odours waited by, 

Where with his children now aoides Vessantora the kinff. 

With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoon, the asoetio’s matted hair, 
Skinolad he lies upon the ground and tends the fire with care.” 

[531] Thus did the countryman describe the place where Vessantara 
lived ; and JCijaka delighted saluted him in this stansa : 

“ Accept this piece of barlev-bread all soaked with honey sweet. 

And lumps of well-oookt noney-cake : I give it you to eat” 

To this ^e countryman answered : 

thank you, but 1 have no need : keep your provision still ; 

And take of my provision i then go, brahmin, where you will. 

[532] Straight onward to a hermitage the pathway there will lead, 

Where Accata a hermit dwells, blaok-tooth’d, with dirtv head. 

With brahmin dress, with hook and spoon, the asoeticY matted hair, 
Skinolad he lies upon the jprouiid and tends the fire with care : 

Qo thither, ask the way of him, and he will give you speed.” 

When this he heard, the brahmin walked round Oeta towards the right. 
And went in search of Accata, his heart in high delight 

Then BhftradvB|ja* went along until he came anigh 

Unto the hermit’s place, to whom he spake thus oourteously : 

‘<0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well*. 

With grain to glean rad roots and miit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 
Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?” 

The ascetic said : 

thank you, brahmin — ^yes, I am both prosperous and well. 

With gram to eat and roots and firuit abunaant where I dwell. 

1 The words HthgkStakd, $am$SdiyA, patddiyd need explanation. They appear to 
be plants; the two latter are explained as a kind of rioe. bhimta is a flower • 

Mahavoitu ra. 92’*, eto. 

* upayanakdi 'kakkafakd,* . 

* This oouplet is made op of words wbioh express joy and afleotion, and seems to 
oontaiu names for the birds playfhlly made; jlvapuUo means one who has living 
children. Perhaps it is not too fanoiflil to hear an ebho of their melodious dhirp- 
ing. The sdioliast says: teiam etdii' €va nStuSni dhinak. 

« JCjska. 

* The following lines ooodr : v. 828 (trans., v. p. 170 ; see aleo iv. p. 270). 
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From flies and flnmts and oreq>inff things 1 suflfer not annoy, 

And fiom wild beasts of prey 1 here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years IVe lived upon this ground, 

No harmftd sickness that I know has ever here bMn found. 

Welcome, 0 brahmin I bless the ohanoe directed you this way. 

Come enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook and the pival leaves, and kftsum&rl sweet. 

And firuits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

0 noble brahmin, take of it, drink If it be your will.*' 

Jfljaka said : 

“Accepted is your offering, and your oblation, sir. 
sedc the son of Saryaya, once Mnisht far away 
By Sivi's people: if you know where he abides, please say.” 

The ascetic said : 

“ You seek the King of Sivi, sir, not with a good intent : 

Methinks your honour's real desire upon his wife is bent: 

KaphftjinS for handmaiden, Jali for serving*man. 

Or you would fetch the mother with her children, if vou can, 

The prince has no enjoyments here, no wealth or food, my man.” 

On hearing this, Jdjaka said : 

“ I wish no ill to any man, no boon I come to pray : 

But sweet it is to see the good, pleasant with them to stay. 

1 never saw this monarch, whom his people sent away : 

I came to see him : if you know where he abides, please say.” 

The other believed him. “ Good, I will tell you ; only stay with mo 
here to-day.” So he entertained him with wild fruits and roots ; and next 
day, stretching out his hand, he shewed him the road. [He then recites 
the verses given above, p. 274, “ Sir brahmin— with care,” and adds :] 

[534] “ The foliage of the pepper-tree in that fair spot is seen, 

No dust is ever blown aloft, the grass is ever green. 

The grasses like a iieacock’s neck, soft-cotton to the touch. 

Grow never more than inches four, but always just so much. 

Kapittha, mango, rose-apple, and ripe figs dangling low. 

All trees whose fruit is good to eat in that fine forest gn>w. 

There sweet and clean and fragrant streams as blue as beryl flow, 
Through which disporting up and down the shoals of Ashes go. 

A lake lies in a lovelv spot, with lilies blue and white, 

Hard by, like that which is in heaven i’ the Garden of Delight. 

Three kinds of lilies in that lake present them to the sight, 

With varied colours : some are blue, some blood-red, others whita” 

Thus he praised the foursquare lake of lilies, and went on to praise 
Lake Mncalinda : 

“As soft as linen are the flowers, those lilies blue and white, 

And other herbs grow there: the lake is Muoalinda hight. 

And there in number infinite the full-blown flowers you see. 

In summer and in winter both as high as to the knee. 
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Always the many-coloured flowers blow fragrant on the breese, 

And you may hear drawn by the scent the bussing of the bM. 

[635] All round about the water’s edge are standingr in a row 
The ebony, the trumpet-flower, and tall kadamba-trees. 

Six-petals and many another tree^ with flowers all a-blow, 

Ana leafy bowers all standing round about the lake one sees. 

There trees of eveiw shapje and sise, there flowers of every hue, 

All shnibs and busnes, nigh and low are spread before the view : 

The breeses sweetly waft the scent from flowers white, blue, and red, 
That grow about the hermitage wherein the fire is fed. 

[5361 Close round about the water’s edge grow many plants and trees. 
Which tremble as they echo to the murmurs of ttie bees. 

The scent of ail the lovely blooms that grow about that shore 
Will last you if you keep them for a week, or two, or more. 

Three kinds of gourds, all distinct, grow in this lake, and some 
Have fruit as big as waterpots, others big as a drum. 

Mustard, green garlic, lilies blue to pick, and flowers full-blown. 
Jasmine, sweet sandal, creepers huge about the trees are grown. 

[537] Sweet jasmine, cotton, indigo, and plants of many a name. 

Cress, trumfiet-flower, grow all around like tongues of golden flame. 

Yea, eveiw kind of flower that grows in water or on land. 

In and about this lovely lake lo and behold thev stand. 

There crocodiles and water-beasts abide of every sort, 

Red deer and other animals for water do resort 


Turmeric, camphor, panick-seed, the liquorice-plant, and all 
Most fragrant seeds and grasses grow with stidks exceeding tall. 

There lions, tigers, elephants a seeking for a mate. 

Deer red and dappled, jackals, dogs, and fawns so swift of gait, 

[538] Yaks, antelopes, and flying fox, and monkeys great and small, 
Rears, bulls, and other mighty beasts come flocking one and all: 

Rhinoceros, muugoose, squirrel, boar, dog, jackal, buflblo, 

Loris, hare, speckled panther, wolf and liz^, there they go : 

Riders and snakes and hairy things, and every kind of bird. 

Which as they chirp and twitter round all make their voices heard : 

Hawk, woodcock, heron, plp^r, owl, the cuckoo with his flute. 
Partridge, geese, ospreys, pheasants, cranes, and redbacks, follow suit. 

[539] There sweetly singing to their mates the gorgeous-coloured things, 
White-tufted, olue-neckt, peacock-hued flutter their pretty wings. 

Why should 1 try their thousand names in detail to rehearse? 
Imagine every kind of bird, and add them to my verse. 

There a melodious company their thousand songs they make 
And fill the air with pleasant noise round Mucuinda Lake. 

The wood is full of elephants, of antelopes and deer. 

Where hanging down from all the trees great creepers do appear. 

There mustard grows, and sugar-cane, and many kinds of rice. 

And beans and other plants and herbs, all comers to sufiioe. 

Yonder the footpath leads you straight unto his settling-ground 
Where never hunwr, never thirsL and no distaste is found, 

Where with his children now abiaes Vessantara the king : 


^ Again 1 omit many names in this description, for which I know no English 
equivalents. 
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With brahmin’s dress, with hook and spoon, the ascetic’s matted hair, 
Skindad he lies upon the ground, and tends the fire with care.” 

[540] When this he heard, the brahmin walked around him towards the right. 
And went to seek Vessantara, his heart in high delight. 

Jujaka went on by the road pointed out to him by Accata the Hermit, 
and arrived at the foursquare lake. ** It is now late evening,” he thought : 

Maddi will by now be returned from the forest, and women are always 
in the way. l^o-morrow, when she has gone into the forest, I will go to 
V*e8santara, and ask him for the children, and before she comes back I 
will be away.” So he climbed a fiat-topt hill not far oflT, and lay down in a 
pleasant spot. Now at dawn of the next morning, Maddi had a dream, 
and iier dream was after this fashion : A black man clothed in two yellow 
robes, with red flowers in his two ears, came and entered the hut of leaves, 
clutched Maddi by the hair of her head and dragged her out, threw her 
down on the ground backwards, and amidst her shrieks tore out her two 
eyes, cut off two arms, cut open her breast, and tearing out the heart 
dripping with blood carried it away. She awoke in affright, thinking — 
“ An evil dream have I seen ; I have no one here but Vessantara to 
interpret my dream, so I will ask him about it.” [541] Then going to 
the hut of the Great Being, she knocked at the door. ** Who’s there 1 ” 
** 1, my lord, Maddi.” ** Lady, why have you come here unseasonably, and 
broken our compact ) ” My lord, it is not from desire that 1 come ; but 
I have had an evil dream.” ^*Tell it to me then, Maddi.” She told it as 
it had appeared : the Great Being understood what the dream meant. 

The (perfection of my giving,” he thought, is to be fulfilled : this day 
comes a suitor to ask for my children. 1 will console Maddi and let her 
go.” So he said, ** Your mind must have been disturbed by uneasy sleep 
or by indigestion ; fear nothing.” With this deceit he consoled her, and 
let her go. And when the night grew light, she did all that had to be 
done, embraced and kissed the children, and said, ‘‘Last night I had a bad 
dream ; be careful, my dears ! ” Then she gave them in charge of the 
Great Being, begging him to take care of them, took her basket and tools, 
wiped her tears, and away to the woods for fruits and roots. 

But Jujaka, thinking that she would now be gone, came down from 
the hill and went. up the footpath towards the hermitage. And the Great 
Being came out of his hut, and seated himself upon a slab of stone like a 
golden image. **Now the suitor will come 1 ” he thought, like a drunkard, 
thirsting for a draught, and sat watching the road by which he would 
come, his children playing about his feet. And as he looked down the 
road, he saw the brahmin coming ; taking up as it were the burden of his 
giving, for seven mouths laid down, he cried in joy — Brahmin, pray 
draw near!” and to the boy J&li he addressed this stanza: 

** Jali, arise and stand : behold a brahmin in my sight ! 

Tis the 6ld time come back again, and fills me with delight I ” 
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Hearing this, the boy says : 

[642] “ Yes, yen, my fother, I behold the brahmin whom you see ; 

He comes as though a boon to ask ; our guest he nem must be.* 

And with these words, to shew him honour, the boy rose up from his 
soat^ and went to meet the brahmin, offering to relieve him of his baggage. 
The brahmin looked at him, and thought, This must be J&li, the son of 
Vessaiitara: from the very first I will speak harshly to him.” So he 
snapt his fingers at him, crying — “ Go away, go away 1 ” The boy thought^ 
A harsh man this, to be sure ! ” and looking at his body, he perceived in 
him the eighteen blemishes of a man. But the brahmin came up to the 
Bodhisatta, and politely greeting him, said : 

0 holy man, we trust that you are prosperous and well. 

With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundmit where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?” 

The Bodhisatta answered politely : 

“ 1 thank you, brahmin, and reply : we prosper and are well 
With grain to glean and roots and fruit abundant where we dwell. 

From flies and snats and creeping things we suffer no annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey we here immunity enjoy 

Seven months wo have lived happy in this forest, and have not 
Once Hoen a brahmin, as we now see you, godlike, I wot, 

With vilva-staff and tinder-box, and with the waterpot. 

Welcome, O brahmin ! blest the chance directed you this way ; 

Come, enter with a blessing, come and wash your feet, I pray. 

The tiudook and the piyal leaves, the k&sumari sweet, 

And fniits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a. cave high hidden on a hill, 

0 noble brahmin, take of it, drink if it be your will*,” 

After these words, the^Great Being thought : ** Not without cause is 
this brahmin come to this g^hat forest ; I will ask him the reason without 
delay ” ; and he recited this stanza ; 

[643] “Now tell me what may be the cause, what can the reason be, 

That brings you to this mighty wood ? I pray you tell it me.” 

Jujaka said : 

“As a great water-flood is full, and fails not any day, 

So 3'ou, from whom I come to beg — give mo your children, pray ! ” 

On hearing this, the Great Being was delighted in heart ; and said, like 
one who sets in the outstretched hand a purse of a thousand pieces of money*: 

“1 give, and shrink not: you shall be their master. But my queen 
Went out this morning for our food ; at evening she’ll be seen. 

* See VI. 682 (above, p. *276;; v. 823« 877“ (trans., pp. 171, 200); cp. iv. 427" 
(trans., p. 207). 

* See p. 277 above. 

* Perhaps with an allusion to his mother's gift, p. 260 above. So the Burmese. 
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Stay here this night : the morning liffht shall see you on your way. 
Deuct out with flowers they both shall be, with scents and perflunes sweet ; 
Take them away, and plenty take of fruits and roots to eat* 


Jt^aka said : 


[5441 ** No, mighty monarch, I would m ; I do not wish to stay : 
I’ll go^ lest some impediment shoiud thwart 


me in the way. 


Women no generous givers are, to thwart th^ always try, 

They know all sorts of cunning spells, and always go awry. 

Let him who gives a mft in frith not see his mother’s frce^ 

Or she will find impeuiments : 0 king, I’d go apace. 

Give me your children ; let them not behold their mother’s fiioe : 
For he that gives a gift in faith, his merit grows apace. 


Give me your children ; let them not behold their mother’s face : 
He who gives wealth to such as I, to heaven he goes apace.” 


Vessantara said : 

** If you wish not to see my wife,— a faithful wife is idie I 
Let J&li and Ka^hl^ina their gmndsire go and see. 

When these fair children, sweet of speech, shall come within his sight. 
He’ll give you wealth in plenty, full of joy and high delight” 


Ji^aka said : 

** I fear the spoiling of my goods : 0 prince. I prithee hear 1 
The king may dem me punishment, may slay, or sell, I fear ; 

Sans wealth and servants, how my wife would mock at me, and jeer ! ” 

[545] Vessantara said : 

*<When these fair children, sweet of speech, shall come within his sight, 
The foster-king of Sivi folk, who always aoes the right 
Will give you wealth in plenty, filled with pleasure and delight* 

Jujaka said : 

** No, no, I will not do this thing which you would recommend : 

I’ll take the children, on my wife as servants to attend.” ^ 


The children, hearing these harsh words, slunk behind the hut, and away 
they ran from behind the hut, and hid close to a clump of bushes. Even 
there they seemed to see themselves caught by Jl^aka: trembling, they 
could not keep still anywliere, but ran hither and thither, until they came 
to the bank of the square lake; where^ wrapping the bark garments tightly 
about them, they plunged into the water and stood there concealed, their 
heads hidden under the lily leaves. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

'’So Jftli and Kachfijinfi hither and thither ran, 

In deep distress to hear the voice of the pursuing man.” 

And Jfijaka, when he saw nothing of the children, upbraided the 
Bodhiaatta : " Ho Vessantara I when you gave me the children just now, 

^ vpaghSU: 'flfsifeai ypaghkghiU.* 
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as soon as I told you that I would not go to the city of Jetuttara, but 
would make the children my wife’s attendants, you made them some sign, 
and caused them to run away, sitting there like innocence itself ! Such 
a liar there is not in the world, I’m thinking.” The Great Being was 
moved. *‘They have run away, no doubt^” he thought, and said aloud, 
*’Do not trouble about it, sir. I’ll fetch them.” So he arose and went 
behind the hut ; perceiving that they must have fled to the woods, [546] 
he followed their footprints to the lakeside, and then seeing a footprint 
where they went down into the water, he perceived that they must have 
gone into the water: so he called, **Jali, my boy I” reciting these two 
stanzas : 

“Come hither, my beloved sou, my perfect state fulfil; 

Come now and consecrate my heart, and follow out my will. 

Be thou my ship to ferry me safe o’er existence’ sea, 

Beyond the worlds of birth and gods I’ll cross and I’ll be free.” 

“ Gome, Jali, my boy ! ” cried he ; and the lad hearing his voice 
thought thus: — “Let the brahmin do with me what he will, I will not 
quairel with my fatlier I ” He raised bis head, parted the lily-leaves, and 
came out of the water, throwing himself upon the Great Being’s right foot ; 
embracing the ankle he wept. Then the Great Being said : “ My boy, 
whei*e is your sister 1 ” He answered, “ Fatlier, all creatures take care of 
themselves in time of danger.” The Great Being recognized that the 
children must have made a bargain together, and ho cried out, “ Hei*e, 
Kanh&!” reciting two stanzas: 

“Come hither, my beloved girl, my perfect state fulfil. 

Come now and consecrate my heart, and follow out my will. 

Be thou my ship to ferry me safe o’er existence’ se^ 

Beyond the worlds of men and gods I’ll cross and lift^ me free ! ” 

She also thought, “1 will not quarrel with my father”; and in a 
moment out she came, an^ falling on her father’s left foot clasped his 
ankle and wept. Their tears fell upon the Great Being’s feet, coloured 
like a lily-leaf ; and his tears fell on their bocks, which had the colour of 
golden slabs. Then the Great Being raised up his children and comforted 
them, saying, “My son J&li, don’t you know that 1 have gladly given you 
away) So do that my desire may attain fulfilment.” And then and 
there he put a pnce on the children, as one puts a price on cattle. To his 
son he said: “Son Jali, if you wish to become free, you must pay the 
brahmin [547] a thousand pieces of gold* But your sister is very 
beautiful ; if any person of low birth should give the biuhniiu so and so 
much to make her free, he would break her bii*thright. None but a king 

> uddhariuami of coming out of the river on the other side. So Mahdvaatu ii. 
244*, nadlto kaeehapo vddfuiritva. 

* nikkha : equal to five tuvofinac. 
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can give all thingii by the hundred ; therefore if your sbter would be free 
let her pay the brahmin a hundred male and a hundred female slavey with 
elephants, horses^ bulls, and gold pieces, all a hundred each.” Thus did he 
price the children, and comforted them, and took them back to the 
hermitage. Then he took water in his waterpot, and calling the brahmin 
to come near, he poured out the water, praying that he might attain 
omniscience. “Dearer than my son a hundredfold, a thousandfold, a 
hundred thousandfold is omniscience ! ” he cried, making the earth resound, 
and to the brahmin he gave this precious gift of his children. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The foster-king of Siri land then took his children both, 

And gave this gift most precious to the brahmin, nothing loth. 

Then wm there terror and affright, and the great earth did quake, 

What time the king with folded hands bestowed the children both ; 
Then wm thera terror and afiHght, and the great earth did shake, 

When Sivi’s king his children gave the brahmin, nothing loth.*' 

[548] When the Great Being had made the gift, he was joyful, thinking 
how good a gift he bad made, as he stood looking upon the children. And 
jQjaka went into the jungle, and bit off a creeper, and with it he bound the 
boy’s right hand to the girl’s left, and drove them away beating them with 
the ends of the creeper. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The cpiel brahmin bit a length of creeper off; which done. 

He with the creeper bound their hands, and dragged the children on*. 

And then the brahmin, staff in hand, holding the creeper tight, 

Beat them and drove them on and on before their father’s sight.” 

Where he struck them, the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck 
they staggered against each other hack to back. But in a rugged place the 
man stumbled and fell : with their tender hands the children slipt off the 
light bond, and ran away weeping to the Great Being. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ The children thus at liberty then from the brahmin fly ; 

The boy looks on his fathers face, the tears are in his eye. 

Then like a fig-leaf in the wind the little boy did quake, 

Embracing threw his 'arms around his father^ feet, and spake ; 

' Father, will you dispose of us while mother is away 7 
O do not give us till she come ! till she return, 0 stay ! 

And will you then dispose of us while mother is away 7 
0 wait until she shall return, then give us if you will ! 

Then let the brahmin sell us both, then let the brahmin kill ! 

His foot is huge, his nails are tom, his flesh hangs sagging down. 

Long underlip and broken nose, all trembling, tawny-brown, 

Pot-bellied, broken-backed, with eyes that shew an ugly squint*, 

All spots and wrinkles, yellow-haired, with beard of bloody tint, 

* ammajjathal 

* vitamaeakkkuio: cat * of different colours/ as the Burmese version has it. 
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Yellow, looee-jointed, oniel, huge^ in akina of gonta bedigh^ 

A crooked and inhuman thin^ a moet terrific eight ; 

[6491^A man, or monatroua oannihal? and canst thou tamelj aee 
This goblin come into the wood to aak this boon of thee f 

And ia thy heart a j^iece of atone faat bound about with ateel, 

To care not when tma greedy man, who can no pity 

Binds uc^ and drivea ua off uke Idne I At leaat 1 would appeal 

That aiater I^hft, who as vet no trouble know% may atay. 

Now crying like a auoldng fawn loat from the hm away.’^ 

[550] To thia the Great Being anawered not one word. Thm the boy 
said, lamenting on account of hia parenta': 

‘‘ 1 care not for the pain of death, that ia the lot of all : 

Ne’er more to see my mother’s race^ ’tia thia that doth appal. 

1 care not for the pain of death, that ia the lot of all : 

Ne’er more to aee my father’s frce^ ’tis thia that doth appaL 

Long will my parents mourn and weep^ long will they nurse their woe^ 
At midnight and at dawn their tears will like a river flow, 

No more to aee Kaphfijinft, whom they had cherished aa 
Those dusters of rose-apple trees which droop around the lake^ 

And all the fruitage of the woods this day we do foraaka 

Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan broad and every tree that growa^ 

Yeal all the fruitage of the woods this day we do foraaka 

There stand they like a pleasant park, there oool the river flows, 

The place where once we used to play, thia day we do forsaka 

The fruit that once we used to eat, the flowers we used to wear, 

That yonder grow upon the hill, tl^ day we do flnraaka 

And all the pretty little toys that onoe we played with there^ 

The horses, oxen, elephants, this day we do forsaka” 

[551] In despite of these lamentations, Jujaka came and drove him 
away with his sister. 

Explaining this, the Master said: 

“The children to their fathw said as they were led away: 

*0 father! wish our mothw well, and happy be your day! 

These oxen, horses, elephants wherewith we used to play, 

Give them to motW, and they will somewhat her grief allay. 

These oxen, horses, elephants wherewith we used to play, 

When she looks on them, will anon somewhat her gnef allay.’” 

Now great pain arose in the Great Being because of his children, and 
his heart grew hot within him : he trembled violently, like an elephant 
seized by a maned lion, like the moon swallowed in Rflhu's jaws. Not 
strong enough to endure it, he went into the hut, tears streaming from 
his eyes, and wept pitifully. 

Explaining ^is, the Master said: 

’’JThe warrior prince Veasantara thus gave his sifl^ and went. 

And there within his leafy bower he sadly did lament” 

^ See above, p. 80. The venes have been eompieaaed in tianriation. 
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What follow are the verses of the Great Being’s lamentation. 

0 when at morning or at eve for food my children Oiy, 

Opprest by hunger or by thirst, who will their want supply? 

[66^ How will their little tremblins feet along the roadway go, 

Unshod? wholl take them by the hand and lead them gently so? 

How could the brahmin feel no ahameu while I was standing by. 

To strike my harmless innocents? a anameless man say 1 1 

No man with any sense of shame would treat another so. 

Were it a servant of my slave, and I brought very low. 

1 cannot see him, but he scolds and beats my children dear. 

While like a fish caught in a trap I’m standing helpless hera” 

These thoughts came into the Great Being’s mind, through his affec- 
tion for the children; he could not away with the pain to think how the 
brahmin cruelly beat his children, and he resolved to go in chase of the 
man, and kill him, and to bring the children back. But no, he thought: 
that was a mistake; to give a gift, then to repent because the children’s 
trouble would be very great, that was not the way of the righteous. And 
the two following stanzas contain the reflexions which throw light on that 
matter. 

**He bound his sword upon his 1^ he armed him with his bow; 

^ni bring my children back again; to lose them is great woe. 

But even if my children die ’tis wicked to feel |)ain^ : 

Who knows the customs of the good, yet asks a gift again ?’” 


[553] Meanwhile jQjaka beat the children as he led them along. 
Then the boy said lamenting: 

*’How true that saying seems to be which men are wont to tell: 

Who has no mother of his own is fatherless as well*. 

Life’s nothing to us : let us die ; we are his chattob now, 

This cruel groedy violent man, who drives us like his cow. 

These clusters of rose-apule trees, which droop around the lake. 

And all the verdure of toe woods, O Ka^hA, we forsake. 

Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan tree, and every tree that grows. 

Yea all the many kinds of fruit, O Ka^hA, we forsake. 

There stand they like a pleasant paric, there cool the river flows; 

The place where once we used to play, O KanhA, wo forsaka 

The fruit that once we used to eat, the flowers we used to wear. 

That yonder grow upon the hill, 0 KaphA, we forsaka 

And all the little pretty toys that once we played with there, 

The horses, oxen, elephants, O KaphA, we forsake.” 


> This line does not seaa, and does not give the required sense, * it is nothing to 
me ’ {mama na kiUci hoiu, soh.). Bead with B* aphUna m for apphanam. (op. line 95 of 
text), *this is wrong,’ and omit taik (or omit sw).— Perhaps appPuinam etaak is concealed 
hera 

* Beading: saAd isdid, pita n* aUhi (Bd haspttd). So Burmese version. 
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Again the brahmin fell down in a rough place : the cord fell from his 
hand, and the children, trembling like wounded fowls, ran away without 
stopping back to their father. 

Explaining this, the Master said: 

'*Now Jali and Ka^ihl^inft, thus by the brahmin led» 

Somehow got free, and then away and on and on they fled.” 

[554] But Jfljaka quickly got up, and followed them, cord and stick 
in hand, spitting like the tire at the world’s end; ‘‘Very clever you are 
indeed,” said he, “at running away”; and he tied their hands and brought 
them back. 

Explaining this, the Master said : 

“ And so the brahmin took his cord, and so his staff he took. 

And brought them back with beating, while the king was forced to look.” 

As they were led away, Kanhajina turned back, and lamented to her 
father. Explaining this, the Master said : 

Then spake Ka^hftjina and said : ‘ My father, prithee see — 

As though I were a home*bom slave this brahmin thrashes me ! 

Brahmins are men of upright life : no brahmin he can be. 

A TOblin sure in brahmin-shape, that leads us off to eat. 

And can you stay and see us Icn to be a goblin’s meat?”’ 

As his young daughter lamented, trembling as she went, dire grief 
arose in the Great Being : his heart grew hot within him ; his nose was 
not large enough, so from his mouth he sent forth hot pantings ; tears 
like drops of blood fell from bis eyes. Then he thought ; “ All this pain 
comes from affection, and no other cause; I must quiet this affection, 
and be calm.” Thus by power of his knowledge he did away with that 
keen pang of sorrow, and sat still as usual. 

Ere they had yet reaOt^ the entering in of the mountains, the girl 
went on lamenting : 

“ Sore are these little feet of mine, hard in the wav we go. 

The brahmin drives us on and on, the sun is sinking low. 

[A551 On hills and forests, and on those that dwell in them, we call, 

We reverently bow to greet the spirits, one and all. 

That haunt this lake ; its plants and roots and creepers, and we pray 
To wish our mothei* health : but us the brahmin drives away. 

If she would follow after us, let her make no delay. 

Straight leads unto the hermitage this path by which we go; 

And if she will but follow this, she soon will find us sa 

Thou gatherer of wild fruits and roots, thou of the knotted hair. 

To see the empty hermitage will cause thee great despair. 

Long stayed our mother on her quesL great store she must have found. 
Who knows not that a cruel man and gre^y hath us bound, 

A very cruel man, who now like cattle drives us round. 

Ah, had our mother come at eve, and had they chanced to meet, 

Had she given him a meal of fruit with honey mixt, to eat, — 
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He would not drive ue cruellv, when he hie meal had hent : 

Oruri he drove U8| and our met loud echoed as we went ! ” 

So for their mother longing sore the children did laments 

[556] Now whereas the king gave his dearly beloved children to the 
brahmin, the earth did resound with a great uproar that reached even to 
Brahma’s heaven and pierced the hearts of the deities which dwelt in 
Himavat : who, bearing the children’s lamentation as the man drove them 
along, thought with themselves, *‘If Maddi come betimes to the hermitage, 
not seeing her children she will ask Vessantara about it; great will be 
her longing when she hears that they have been given away ; she will 
run after them, and will get into great trouble: so they instructed 
three* of the gods to take upon them the shape of a lion and a tiger and 
a pard, and to obstruct* her .way, not to let her go back for all her asking 
until the setting of the sun, that she might only get back by moonlight^ 
guarding her safe from the attacks of lions and other wild beasts. 
Explaining this, the Master said : 

Lion, Tiger, and a Pard, three creatures of the brake, 

Which heara this lamentation loud, thus each to other spake : 

*Let not the princess back return at eve from seeking food, 

Lost the wild beasts should slay her in our kingdom of the wood. 

If lion, pard, or tiger should the auspicious mother slay, 

0 where would then Prince J&li be, O where Kaph&iinft? 

The parent and the children both do you preserve this day.’” 

They agreed, and obeyed the words of the gods. Becoming a lion 
a tiger, and a pard, they lay down near the road by which she must go 
Now Maddi was thinking to herself, [557] ** Last night I saw a bad dream ; 
I will collect my fruits and roots and get me betimes to the hermitage.” 
Trembling she searched for the roots and fruits: the spade fell from her 
hand, the basket fell from her shoulder, her right eye went a-throbbing, 
fruit-trees ajipeared as barren and barren trees as fruitful, she could not 
tell whether she were on head or heels \ ” What can be the meaning,” 

she thought, of this strangeness to-day ! ” and she said — 

<*Down falls my spade, a throbbing now in my right eye 1 feel. 

The fruitful trees unfruitful seem, all round mo seems to reel ! ” 

And when she turned at evenins time to go, the day’s work done, 

Wild beasts beset her homowardf path at setting of the sun. 

*‘The hermitage is far, methinks, the sun is sinking low 
And all the food they have to eat is what I bring, I know. 

And there my prince sits all alone within the leafy hut. 

The hungry children comforting : and I returning not. 

^ Here endeth the Children's Section [kumdrapahham).** Sohol. 

* te. So Burmese version. The versiole has tayo. 

* rutnbhitvd t 

* data ditd na paiihdyimta. 
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It is the time of eveniiig mealy O woe is me ! ’tis late : 

Thirsting for water or for milk my children me await ; 

They oome to meet me, standing like calyes looking for their dam ; 
Like wild-goose chicks above the lake — 0 wretched that 1 am ! 

This is the sole and only path, with ponds and pits around : 

And I can seo no other road now I am homeward bound. 

0 mighty monarehs of the woods, 0 royal beasts, I cry, 

Be brothen now in righteousness^ and let me ssfo go by I 

1 am a banisht prince’s wife, a prince of gloiy fair ; 

As Sita did for R&ma, so I for my husband care. 

When you go home at evening time, your children you can see ! 

So Jftli and Kanhfijinft be given once more to me ! 

Here are abundant roots and fruits, much food I have to shew : 
The half I offer now to you : 0 let me safely go ! 

3] A king my father, and a queen my mother— hear my cry 1 
Be brothers now in righteousness, and let me safe go by ! ” 


Then the gods, observing the time, saw that it was time to let her go ; 
and they rose up and departed. The Master explained it thus: 

‘‘The beasts that hoard her thus lament with great exceeding woe. 

In voice of sweet and gentle sound, went off and lot her go.*’ 

When the beasts had departed, she returned to the herinitage. Now 
it was the night of the full moon ; and when ahe came to the end of the 
covered walk, where she had been used to see her children, and saw them 
not^ she cried out : 

[5091 “The children, dusty, close to homo, are wont to meet me here 
Like calves that seek the mother-cow, like birds above the mere. 

Like little deer, with prickt-up ear, they meet me on the way : 

With joy and happiness they skip and frolick in their play : 

But Jftli and Kaenftjinft I cannot see to-day. 

As goat and lioness may leave their young, a bird her cage. 

To seek for food, so have I done their hunger to assuage : 

But Jftli and Kaphl^inft I ^nnot see to-day. 

Here are their traces, close ^ home, like snakes upon the hill. 

The little heaps of earth they made all round, remaining still : 

But Jftli and Baphftjinft 1 cannot sec to-day. 

All covered up with dust to me my children used to run, 

Sprinkled with mud, but now indeM I can see neither one. 

Like kids to welcome back their dam they ran from home away 
As foom the forest I returned ; I see them not to-day. 

Here they were playing, hero this yellow vilva fruit let fall : 

But Jftli and Kaphiginft I cannot see to-day. 

These breasts of mine are full of milk, my heart will break withal : 

But Jftli and Kaphiyinft I cannot see to-day. 

They used to cling about my hips, one hanging; from my breast : 

How they would meet me, aust-oc^imed, at time of evening rest 1 
But Jftli and KaQbfljinft I cannot see to-day. 


^ She appeals to them as a princess. Sehol. 
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Onoe on * time this hsmiitags became our meetiug-grouiid : 

Bat now I see no children here» the whole place spins around. 

[SOOIMj children most be dead I the place so silent has become— 

7110 wy rarens do not caw, the yery birds are dumb.” 

Lamenting in this fiwhion, she came up to the Great Being, and set 
down the basket of fruit. Seeing him sitting in silence, and no children 
with him, she said: 

^ Why art thou silent? how that dream comes to my thought ag^n ; 

The birds and ravens make no sound, my children must be suun 1 

O air, have they been carried off by some wild boast of prey ? 

Or in the deep deserted wood have they been led astray ? 

[661] O do the pretty prattlers sleep? on errands do they fare? 

0 have they wandered out afar in frolic or in play? 

1 cannot see their hands and feet, I cannot see their hair : 

Was it a bird that swooped ? or who has carried them away ? ” 

To this the Great Being made no reply. Then she asked, My lord, 
why do you not speak to me ? what is my fault ? ” and said : 

‘<’Tis like the woimd of arrow-shot, and still more bitter smart 
(But JSJi and Kaphl^inft I cannot see to-day 1) 

This is a second wound that thou hast struck me to the heart, 

That 1 my children cannot see, that thou hast nought to say. 

And so, O royal prince! this night. since thou wilt not replyi 
I think my days are done indeed, and thou wilt see me die.” 

The Great Being thought that he would assuage his pain for the 
children by harsh speech, and recited this stanza : 

[6621J‘0 Maddi, royal princess bom, whose glory is so s^t, 

Thou wentst for food in early mom : why comest thou so late 7 ” 

She replied : 

"Did you not hear the lion and the tiger loudly roar 
When by the lake their thirst to slake they stood upon the shore ? 

As in the woods I walked, there came the sign I knew so well : 

My spade fell from my hand, and from my arm the basket fell. 

Then hurt, alarmed, 1 worshipt all the quarters, one by one. 

Praying that good might come of this, my hands outstretcht in prayer : 

And that no lion and no pard, hyena, wolf or bear. 

Might tear or harry or destroy my daughter or my son. 

A lion, tiger, and a pard, three ravening beasts, laid wait 
And kept me from my homeward path: so that is why I’m late.” 

This was all that the Great Being said to her until sunrise : afiber which 
Maddi uttered a long lament : 

[563] My husband and my childreii 1 have tended day and night, 

As pupil tends a teacher, when ho tries to do the right. 

In mtskiuB clothed, wild roots and fruits 1 from the forest brought, 
And every day and every night for your convenience sought. 

I brought you yellow vilva fruit, my little girl and boy. 

And many a ripe woodland fruit, to play and make you joy. 
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This lotus root and lotus stalk, of golden yellow hue, 

Join with your little ones, 0 prince, and eat your portion too. 

Qive the. white lily to your girl, to Jftli gi^ the blue, 

And see them dance in garlands deckt: O call them, Sivi, do ! 

O mighty monarch I lend an ear while with driightful sound 
Kanhftjinft sings sweetly, and enters our settling-ground. 

Since we were banisht, joy and woe in common shared has been : 

O answer! my Kanhl^inft and Jfili hast thou seen? 

How many holy brahmins I must have offended sore. 

Of holy life, and virtuous, and full of sacred lore^ 

That Jftli and Ka^hajinfi 1 cannot see to-day!” 

[564] To this lament the Great Being answered not one word. As he 
said nothing, trembling she sought her children by the light of the moon ; 
and wheresoever they used to play, under the rose-apple trees or where not, 
she sought them, weeping the while, and saying : 

** These clusters of rose-apple trees, that .droop around the mere^ 

And all the fruitage of tne woods— my children are not here ! 

Fig-tree and jack-fruit, banyan broad, and every tree that grows. 

Yea, all the fruitage of the woods — my children are not here I 

There stand they like a pleasant park, there cool the river flows, 

The place where once they used to play — but now they are not here. 

The fruit that once they used to eat, the flowers they used to wear 
That yonder grow upon the hill— the children are not there 1 

And all the little toys that once they played with, there are those. 

The oxen, horses, elephants — the childm are not there I 

Here are the many hares and owls, the dark and dappled deer. 

With which the children used to play, but they themselves not here ! 

The peacocks with their gorgeous wings, the herons and the geese. 

With which the children usm to play, but they themselves not here!” 

Not finding her darling children in the hermitage, she entered a clump 
of flowering plants and looked here and there for them, saying : 

**The woodland thickets, full flowers that every season blow. 

Where once the children used to play, but they themselves not here ! 

The lovely lakes that listen, when the ruddv geese give call, 

When lotus white and lotus blue and trees like coriu grow>. 

Where once the children played, but now no children are at alL” 

[565] But nowhere could she see the children. Then returning to the 
Great Being, whom she beheld with his face cast down, she said to him : 

**The kindling wood you have not split, the fire you have not lit, 

Nor brought the water as before: why do you idly sit? 

When 1 return unto my den my toil is done away, 

But Jftli and Kaphl^inft I cannot see to-day!” 

Btill the Great Being sat silent; and she distrest at his silence, 


’ See IV. 359^ (p. 226 of the translation). 
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trembling like a wounded fowl, went again round the places which she had 
searched before, and returning said : 

husband mine, I cannot see by whom their death has come : 

The very ravens do not caw, the very birds are dumb.” 

Still the Great Being said no word. And she, in her longing for the 
little ones, a third time searched the same places quick as the wind : in 
one night the space which she traversed in seeking them was fifteen 
leagues. Then the night gave place to dawn, and at sunrise she came 
again to the Great Being, and stood before him lamenting. The Master 
explained it thus : 

^‘When she had traversed in the search each forest and each hill, 

Back to her husband she returned, and stood lamenting still. 

[666] * In hills, woods, caves 1 cannot see bv whom their death has come : 

The very ravens do not caw, the very birds are dumb.' 

Then MaddI, dame of high renown, princess of royal birth. 

Lamenting with her arms outstretcht fell down upon the earth.” 

** She’s dead ! ” thought the Great Being, and trembled. Ah, this is 
no place for Maddi to die ! Had she died in Jetuttara city, great pomp 
there would have been, two kingdoms would have quaked. But 1 am 
alone in the forest, and what can I do 1 ” Great trouble came upon him ; 
then recovering himself somewhat, he determined to do what he could. 
Rising up he laid a hand on her heart, and felt it to be still warm : he 
brought water in a pitcher, and although for seven months past he had not 
touched her body, in his distress he could no longer keep to the ascetic’s 
part, but with tears in his eyes he raised her head and laid it upon his lap, 
sprinkling it with water, and chafing her face and bosom as he sat Then 
Maddi after a little while regains her senses, and, rising up in confusion, 
does obeisance to the Great Being, and asks, “ My lord Vessantara, where 
are the childron gone?” have given them,” says he, “to a brahmin.” 
The Master thus explained it : 

“He sprinkled her with water as she fell down faint as dead. 

And when she had come back again to consciousness, he said ” : — 

[567] She asked him, “ My dear, if you had given the children to a 
brahmin, why did you let me go weeping about all night, without saying a 
word 1 ” The Great Being replied ; 

“I did not speak at once, because 1 shrank to cause you i)ain. 

A poor old brahmin came to beg, and so, of giving min, 

I gave the children : do not fear, O Maddi ! breathe again. 

0 Maddi, do not grieve too sore, but set your eyes on me : 

We’ll get them ba^ alive once more, and happy shall we be. 

Good men should ever give when asked, sons, cattle, wealth, and grain. 

Maddi, rejoice 1 a greater gift than children cannot ba” 
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Maddi replied : 

** I do r^oice ! a greater nft than children cannot be. 

By giving set your mind at rest ; pray do the like again : 

For you, the mighty fostering king of all the Sivi land, 

Amidst a world of selfish men gave gifts with lavish hand.” 

To this the Great Being answered: **Why do you say this, Maddll If 
I had not been able to set my mind at peace by giving my children, these 
miracles would not have happened to me ” ; and then he told her all the 
earth-rumblings and what else had happened. [668] Then Maddi rejoicing 
described the miracles in these words : 

‘*The earth did rumble, and the sound the highest heaven fills, 

The lightning flared, the thunder woke the echoes of the hills ! 

Then Nftrada and Pabbata both greatly did rejoice, 

Yea, all the Three and Thirty Gods with Indra, at that voiced 

Thus Maddi, dame of royal birth, princm of high degree. 

Rejoiced with him : a greater gift than children none can be.” 

Thus the Great Being described his own gift; and thus did Maddi 
repeat the tale, affirming that he had given a noble gift, and there she sat 
rejoicing in the same gift: on which occasion the Master repeated the 
stanza, ** Thus Maddi,” etc.* 

As they were thus talking together, Sakka thought: ** Yesterday 
Vessantara gave his children to Jujaka, and the earth did resound. Now 
suppose a vile creature should come and ask him for Maddi herself, the 
incomparable, the virtuous, and should take her away with him leaving 
the king alone : he will be left helpless and destitute. Well, then, I will 
take the form of a brahmin, and beg for MaddL Thus 1 will enable him 
to attain the supreme height of perfection; 1 shall make it impossible that 
she should be given to anyone else and then 1 will give her back.” So at 
dawn, to him goes Sakka. Th,e Master explained it thus : 

**And so when night was at ^ end, about the peep of day, 

Sakka in brahmin’s form to them first early made his way. 

[6691 *0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed?’” 

The Great Being replied: 

** Thank you, brahmin — ^yes, 1 am both prosperous and well. 

With grain to glean, and fruits and roots abundant where I dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things I sufler no annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

> Four lines in another metre interrupt this couplet, which mention the names of 
Indra, Brahma, PraJ&pati, with kings Soma, Yama, and Vesaavana. 

’ ** Hare endeth tlie Chapter of Maddi." Sohol. 

* See above, p. 976. 
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IVe lived here Heveu immI moDtlie, aud you the aeooiid brahmin found, 
Holding a goat-staff in his hand, to reach this forest-ground. 

Welcome, O brahmin ! blest the chance directed you this way^ ; 

Come enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet, I pray. 

The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kftsun^&rl sweet. 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best 1 have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave hi^h hidden on a hill, 

O noble brahmin I take of it, drink if it be your will*.” 

As thus they talked pleasantly together he asked of his coming : 

“And now what reason or what cause directed vou this way? 

Why have you sought the mighty woods? resolve me this, I pray.” 

Then Sakka replied : “ O king, I am old, but I have come here to b^ 
your wife Maddi ; pray give her to me,” and he repeated this stanza : 

“As a great water-flood is full and fails not any day, 

So you, from whom I come to b^—give me your wife, I pray.” 

To this the Great Being did not reply — “ Yesterday I gave away my 
children to a brahmin, how can I give Maddi to you and be left alone in 
the forest ! ” No, he was as though putting a purse of a thousand pieces 
in his hand : indifferent, unattached, with no clinging of mind, he made 
the mountain re-echo with this stanza : 


[570^ 


“ Weary am I, nor hide I that : yet in my own despite, 
give, and shrink not: for in gifts my heart doth take delight” 


This said, quickly he drew water in a pitcher, and poured it upon his 
hand’, and made over Maddi to the brahmin. At that moment, all the 
portents which had occurred before were again seen and heard. 

The Master thus explained it : 

“Then he took un a water-jar, the kin^ of Sivi land, 

And taking Maddi, gave her straight into the brahmiu's hand. 

Then was there terror and affright, then the great earth did quake. 
What time ho rendered Maddi lor his visitor to take. 

The face of Maddi did not frown she did not chafe or cry, 

But looked on silent, thinking, He knows best the reason why. 

‘Both J&li and KaphajinA I let another take. 

And Maddi my devotra wife, and all for wi^om’s sake. 

Not hateful is mv faithful wife, nor yet my children are. 

But perfect knowledge, to my mind, is something dearer far.’” 

Then the Great Being looked upon Maddl’s face to see how she took it; 
and she, asking him why he looked upon her, cried aloud with a lion’s 
voice in these words : 

“From maidenhood I was his wife, he is my master still : 

Let him to whomso he desire or give, or sell, or kill.” 

^ See above, pp. 48, 277, 280. * See p. 280. 

’ As a symbol of donation, water was poured upon the right hand {dakkhinodakaih)^ 

* hhakutl is * a frown.’ Not in Childers. 
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[571] Then Sakka, seeing her eKcellent resolution, gave her praise; and 
the Master explained it thus : 

** Thereat sp&e Sakka, seeing how her wishes did incline : 

* Conquered is every obstacle, both human and divine. 

The earth did rumble, kud the sound the highest heaven fills, 

The lightning flares, the thunder wakes the echoes of the hilla 

Now Nftrada and Pabbata to hear this mighty voice, 

Yea, all the Three and Thirty Gods at this hard feat rejoice. 

’Tis hard to do as good men do, to give as they can give. 

Bad men can hardly imitate the life that good men live. 

And so, when good and evil go to pass away from earth, 

The bad arc bom in hell below, in heaven the good have births 

This is the Noble Vehicle*: both wife and child were given. 

Therefore let him descend* no more, but this bear fruit in heaven.’” 

When thus Sakka had expressed his approval, he thought, ‘*Now 
I must make no more delay here, but give her back and go”; and he 
said : 

[672] “Sir, now I give you MaddI back, your fair and lovely wife, 

A pair well-matched, and fitted for a most harmonious life. 

Like the inevitable bond ’twist water and a shell. 

So you with Maddl ; mind and heart are both according well. 

Of equal birth and family on cither parents’ side 
Here in a forest hormi^c together you abide, 

Tha^ ye may go on doing goc» where in the woods you dwell.” 

This said, he went on, offering a boon ; 

“Sakka the King of Gods am I, hero come thy place to see: 

Choose thou a Doon, 0 royal sage, eight boons I give to thee.” 

As he spoke, he rose into the air ablaze like the morniitg sun. llien 
the Bodhisatta said, choosing his boons : 

“Sakka, the lord of all the earth, has given me a boon. 

Prithee my father roconcile^dct him recall me soon 
And set me in roy royal se^: this the first boon I crave. 

May I condemn no man to death, not though ho guilty bo : 

Condemned, may I release from death: this second boon I crave. 

May all the people for their help look only unto me. 

The young, the old, the middle-aged: this the third boon I crave. 

May I not seek my neighbour’s wife, contented with my own, 

Nor subject to a woman’s will; this the fourth boon I crave. 


< See II. 86 (trails., p. 59), iv. 65 (trans., p. 42). 

* No trace has hitherto been found in the South of the Three Vehicles of Northern 
Buddhism {^iktaaamueeaya 828^, op. LoUu de la Bonne Loi 815); it is therefore worth 
while quoting the note on the word hrahmayanam : *' setthayftnaxh, tividho hi snoarita- 
dhammo evarGpo d&nadhammo ariyamaggassa pacoayo hottti, brahmay&nam ti vuo- 
eati.” 

* anokkamtna: “apayabhomim anokkamitva,” used absolutely. No example in 
Childers. 
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I prithee, Sakka, grant long life to mj beloved son, 

Conquering the world in righteousness: this the fifth boon I crave. 

Then at the end of every night, at dawning of the day, 

May food celestial be revealed: this the sixth boon I crave. 

May means of giving never fail, and may I give alway 

With hearty gl^noss and content: this the seventh Wn I crave. 

[573] Hence freed, may I be straight advanced to heaven, then that I may 
^o more be bom upon the e^h : this the eighth boon 1 crave.” 

When Sakka, King of Qods, had heard his saying, thus said he: 

“Ere long, the father whom you love, will wish his son to see.” 

With this address, Sakka went back to his own place. Explaining this, 
the Master said : 

“The Mighty One, the King of Gods, this said, Sujampati, 

After the giving of the boons straight back to heaven went he^.” 

Now the Bodhisatta and Maddf lived happily together in the hermitage 
which Sakka had given them; but Jujaka, with the children, went on a 
journey of sixty leagues. The deities watched over the children; Jujaka 
when the sun went down used to tie up the children with osiei'S and leave 
them lying upon the ground, but himself in fear of cruel and wild beasts 
would climb up a tree and would sit in the fork of the boughs. Then a 
god would come to the children in the form of Vessantara, and a goddess 
in the form of Maddi ; they would set free the children, and chafe their 
hands and feet, wash them and dress them, would give them food and put 
them to rest on a celestial couch: [574] then at dawn they would lay 
them down again in their bonds, and would disappear. Thus by help of 
the gods the children went on their way unhurt. J ujaka also was guided 
by the gods, so that intending to go to the kingdom of Kalinga, in fifteen 
days he came to the city of Jetuttara. The same night, Safijaya, king of 
Sivi, dreamt a dream, and his dream was on this fashion : As he was seated 
in high durbar, a man came and gave him two blossoms into his hand, and 
he hung them one on either ear; and the pollen fell from them upon his 
chest. When he awoke in the morning, he asked his brahmins what it 
meant. They said, “Some knights of yours, sire, who have been long 
absent, will return.” So next morning, after feasting on many a dainty 
dish, he sat in his durbar, and the deities brought this brahmin and set 
him in the courtyard of the palace. In a moment the king saw the children, 
and said : 

“Whose face is this that yellow shinea diy as though fire did scorch. 

Like some gold bangle— one as thougn aU shrivellM with a torch? 

Both like in bodv, like in marks— who con. these children be? 

Like Jftli is the ooy, and like KaQhiyinft is she. 


“ Here endeth the Sakka Chapter.** Sohol. {Sakka-pabhaiky, 
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Thefre like two little lion cube that from their cave descend. 

And like each other: and they seem all golden as they stand.” 

After thus praising them in three stanzas the king sent a courtier to 
them, with instructions to bring them to him. Quickly he brought them ; 
and the king said to the brahmin: 

‘‘Good Bh&radviya, tell me whence you have those children brought?” 
Jf^aka said : 

fortnight since one gave them me, well pleased with what he wrought” 
[575] The king said: 

*'By what soft speech or word of truth did you make him believe? 

From whom these children, chiefest of all gifts, did you receive?” 

Jujaka said : 

•‘*It was the King Veasantara, in forest lands who lives. 

Gave them as uaves, who like the earth to all suitors freely gives. 

’Twas King Vessantara who gave his own as slaves to me. 

To whom all suitors go, as go all rivers to the sea.” 

Hearing this, the courtiers spake in dispraise of Vessantara: 

**Were he at home, it were ill done by any king that’s good: 

How could he give his children then, when baiiisht in the wood? 

0 listen to me, gentles all, that here assembled stand, 

How could the king his children givo to serve anothers hand? 

Slaves male or female he might give, a horse, a mule, a car. 

Or elephants: but how give those who his own children are?” 

But the boy hearing this, could not stomach his father’s blame ; but as 
though raising with his arm Mount Siiieru smitten by the windblast’, 
he recited this stanza : 

**How, grandsire, can he give, when none in his i)ossos8ion are, 

Slaves male or female, mephants, a horse, a mule, a car?” 


The king said : 



The lad replied : 

^*A11 full of trouble was his heart, and it burned hot as well. 
His eyes were red like RohinI, and down the teardrops fell.” 


Then spake Kai^ihajina and said : 

“Father, this brahmin see — 

With creepers, like his hornebom slave, my back he loves to beat. 

This is no brahmin, father dear ! for brahmins righteous be ; 

A goblin this in brahmin shape, who drives us off to eat 
How can you see us driven off with all this cruelty?” 

1 The world is destroyed sometimes by Are or water, sometimes by wind. The 
construction is difficult; I take vdtabhikatoMa iineruno as gen. absol., and the object 
as understood. 
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The king, seeing that the brahmin did not let them go, recited a stanza : 

"You children of a king and queen, royal your parents are: 

Once you would climb upon my hip; why do you stand idar?” 

The lad replied : 

"We*re children of a king and queen, royal our parents are, 

But now a brahmin’s slavea are we, and so we stand afar.” 

The king said : 

"My dearest children, speak not so; my heart is parcht with heat. 

My body’s like a bhusing fire, uneasy ui this seat 

My dearest children, spe^ not so ; you make me sorrow sore. 

Come, I will buy you with a price, ye shall be slaves no more. 

[5771 Come tell me truly as it is,— I will the brahmin ^Miy — 

What price your father set on you when he gave you away?” 

The lad replied : 

"A thousand pieces was my price: to set my sister free, 

Of elephants ard all the rest^ a hundred each fixed he.” 

The king bade pay the price for the children. 

"*Up. bailiff, pay the brahmin quick, and let the price be told: 

A hundred male and female slaves, and cattle from the fold, 

A hundred elephants and bulls, a thousand pounds in gold/ 

The bailiff paid the brahmin ouick, at once the price was told: 

A hundred male and female slaves, and cattle from the fold, 

A hundred bulls and elephants, a thousand pounds in gold.” 

Thereto he gave him a seven-storeyed palace ; great was the brahmin’s 
pomp! He put away all his treasure, and went up into his palace, and 
lay down on his fine couch, eating choice meats. 

The children were then washed and fed and drest; the grandfather 
took one on his hip, the grandmother took the other. To explain this, the 
Master said: 

"The children 
[578] And set on 

‘JAli, your parents are we trust both prosperous and well*. 

With grain to glean and roots and fruits abundant where they dwell. 

Have they been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 
And have they from wild beasts of prey immunity eiyoyed?’” 

The lad replied : 

"I thank thee, king, and answer thus: my parents both are well, 

With grain to glean and roots and fruits abundant where they dwell. 

From flies and mats and creeping things they suffer not annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey they there immunity enjoy. 

Wild bulbs and radishes she digs, catmint and herbs seeks she, 

With jqjubes, nuts, and vilva frat she finds us food alway. 

^ Beading hatthiniiidUalUna with This must be the sense, but the reading is 
nneertain. 

* See m. 871” (trans., p. 884). 


bought, well washt and drest, richly adorned, and fed, 
their grandparents’ hips, the king then spake and saic 
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Oftn they be hunten^ who with pite or hunting-nets or knires 
Seek the wild oreatufes in the woods with shouts to take their lives ? 

So wsi sailed though innooent, in this wild forest lamL 
Expect a cruel death, now Isllen into an enemy’s hand.’” 

When she had heard these words, she looked at the army, and con- 
vinced that it was their own army, she recited this stanaa to comfort him : 

[6831 ** All will be well : thy enemies can do no hurt to thee, 
rfo more than any flame of Are could overcome the sea,” 

So the Great Being was reassured, and with Maddi came down from 
the hill and sat before his hut. This the Master explained : 

**Then King Vessantara hereat descended from the hill. 

And sat rofore his leafy hut and bad his heart be stilL” 

At that moment, Sal\jaya sent for bis queen, and said to her : My 
dear Phusatl, if we all go tc^ther it will be a great shock, so 1 will first 
go alone, When you fed that they must be quiet and reassured, you may 
come with a company.” AJter a little time he told Jfili and Ka^iyinfi to 
come. He turned his chariot to face the road by which he had come, and 
set a guard in this place and in that, mounted upon his caparisoned 
elephant, and went to seek hii son. The Master explained it thus : 

**He set his army in arrav, his oar turned to the road, 

And sought the forest where his son in loneliness abode. 

]0pon his elephant, his robe over one shoulder thrown, 

Clasping his upraised hands, he went to give his son the throne. 

Then he beheld the beauteous prince, fearlem, composed in will. 

Seated before lus hut of leaves and meditating still. 

[584] Vessantara and Maddi then their father went to greet, 

As th^ beheld him drawing nigh, eager his son to see. 

Then Maddi made obeisance, lam her head before his feet. 

Then he embraced them ; with his hand he stroked them pleasantly.” 

Then weeping and lamenting for sorrow, the king spoke kindly to 
them. \ 

hope and trust, my son, that you are prosperous and well. 

With grain to g^n and fruits and roots abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 
And have you from wild beasts of prey immunity enjoyed i ” 

The Great Being answered his fhther : 

** My lord, the life we had to live a wretched life has been ; 

We had to live as best we could, to eat what we could glean. 

Adversity breaks in a man, just as a charioteer 
Breaks in a horse: adversity, O king, has tamed us here. 

But .’tis our parents^ absence which has made our bodies thin, 

Banisht, 0 long^ and with the woods and ferests to live in.” 

After this he asked the fate of his children. 

‘‘But Jili and KaphljinlL your hapless heirB^ whom now, 

A brahmin cruel, merciless, drives on like any cow, 
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[686] If joa know onjUung of thoM the tciy$X diildien, tdl, 

Am a phyaidaii tm to make a man with enake-ldte wdL” 

The kii^ laid: 

**Both Jili and Kenhiyinii your ohildreD, now are bought: 

1 paid the bimlimiii : theielbre be oonaoled» my eon, nar nought” 

The Great Being waa oonaoled to hear thie^ and conversed pleasantly 
with hia Ihther. 

‘‘I hope^ dear Esther, you are well, and trouble comes no more, 

And that my mothw does not weep until her eyes are sore.” 

Tlie king replied : 

**Thank you, my eon, I am quite well, and trouble comes no more, 

So too your mother does not weep until her eyes are sore.” 

The Great Being said : 

" I hope the kingdom all is well, the countryside at. peace. 

The animals all strong to wori^ the rain clouds do not ceasa” 

The king replied : 

**0 yes, the kingdom all is well, the countryside at peace. 

The animals all strong to work, the rain clouds do not cease.” 

As they thus talked together, Queen Phiisaii, feeling sure that they 
must be all reliaved from anxiety, came to her son with a great company. 
[686] The Master explained it thus : 

^Now while they talked together thus, the mother there was seen 
Approaching to the door mot, barefooted though a queen. 

Vessantara and Maddl then their mother went to greet, 

And Maddl ran and laid her head before her mother’s feet 

The children safe and sound afar then Maddl did espy, 

Like little calves that see their dam loud greetings they did cry. 

And Maddl saw them safe and sound: like one possest she sped, 
Tromhluig, and fAt all lull of milk the breasts at which they fed.” 

At that moment the hills resounded, the earth quaked, the great ocean 
was troubled, Sineru, king of mountains, bent down : the six abodes of the 
gods were all one mighty sound. Sakka, king of the gods, perceived that 
six royal personages and their attendants lay senseless on the ground, and 
not one of them could arise and sprinkle the others with water; so he 
resolved to produce a shower of rain. This he did, so that those who 
wished to be wet were wet, and those who did not, not a drop of rain fell 
upon them, but the water ran off as it runs from a lotus>leaf. That rain 
waa like rain that fidls on a clump of lotus-lilies. [687] The six royal 
persons were restored to their senses, and all the people cried out at the 
marvel, how the rain fell on the group of kinsfolk, and the great earth did 
quake. This the Master explained as follows : 

‘^When these of kindrad blood were met, a mighty sound outspak^ 

That all the hills reechoed round, and the great earth did quake. 
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Qod brought a migh^ cloud wherefrom he sent a ahower of rain, 

When as the King Vessantara his kindred met again. 

King, queen, and son, and daughter-in-law, and grandsons, all were there, 

When they were met their flesh did creep with rising of the hair. 

The |)eople clapt their hands and loud made to the king a prayer: 

They called upon Vessantara and MaddI, one and all : 

*Be thou our lord, be king and queen, and listen to our calP ” 

Then the Great Being addressed his father: 

^*You and the people, countryfolk and townsfolk, banisht me, 

When I upon my royal throne was ruling righteously.’* 

The king replied, to allay his son's resentment : 

‘*It was ill done of mo indeed to ruin the innocent, 

When by the people’s voice I drove my son to banishment.” 

After reciting this verse, he added yet ai^other, to ask for relief from 
his own sorrow : 

father’s or a mother’s pain, or sister’s, to relieve, 

A man should never hesitate his very life to give.” 

[588J The Bodhisat, who had been desirous of resuming his royalty, 
but had refrained from saying so much in order to inspire respect, now 
agreed; whereupon the sixty thousand courtiers, his birthinates, cried 
out — 

*^’Tis time to wash, O mighty king — wash off the dust and dirt !” 

But the Great Being replied, Wait a little.” Then he entered his 
hut^ and took off his hermit’s dress, and put it away. Next he came out 
of the hut, and said, ** This is the place where I have spent nine months 
and a half in ascetic practices, where I attained the summit of perfection 
in giving, and where the earth did quake ” : thrice he went about the hut 
riglitwise and made the flvec^old prostration before it*. Then they 
attended to his hair and beard, and poured over him the water of con- 
secration, while he shone in all his magnificence like the king of the gods. 
So it is said, 

**Then did the King Vessantara wash off the dust and dirt.” 

Great was his glory : every place quaked that he looked on, those skilled in 
auspicious words uttered them, they caught up all manner of musical instru- 
ments; over the mighty ocean there was a sound like the noise of thunder ; 
the precious elephant they brought richly caparisoned, and giixling himself 
with the sword of price he mounted the precious elephant, whilst the 
sixty tliousand courtiers, his birthmatei^ compassed him around in 
gorgeous array. 

^ “ Here endeth the Section of the Six Princes {ChakhaUijfo-khaii^um)'* Schol. 

> Touching the earth with forehead, elbows, waist, ISaet, and knees. 
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MaddI alao they bathed and adorned and sprinkled with the water of 
consecration, and as they poured the water they cried aloud, **May 
Vessantara protect thee!” with other words of good omen. The Master 
explained it thus : 


‘^With washen head and goodly robes and ornaments of state, 
Girt with his awful swora he rode the elephant his mate^ 

And then the sixty thousand chiefii, so beauteous to view. 
His birthmates, came about their lord and did obeisance due. 


[589] The women then bathed Maddl, and all together pray — 

< Vessantara and Sahjaya preserve you all alwayl* 

Thus reestablished, and their past trouble remembering, 

There in the pleasant master’s land they mode a merry cheer. 

Thus reestablished, and the past trouble remembering, 

Happy and glad the lady went with her own children dear." 


So in happiness she said to her children : 

“I only ate one meal a day, I slept upon the ground. 

That was my vow for love of you until you should be found. 

But now my vow is brought to pass, and now again I pray, 

What good so ever we have done preserve you teth alway, 

And may the great king Saiijaya p.'eserve you both alway: 

What good so ever has been done by father or by me. 

By that truth grow thou never old, immortal do thou be.” 

[590] Queen Phusati said also, Henceforth let my daughter-in-law ha 
robed in these robes, and wear these ornaments!*’ These she sent her in 
boxes. This the Master explained thus: 

“Garments of cotton and of silk, linen and cloth so fine 
Her mother-in-law to Maddl sent which made her beauty shine. 

Necklet and bracelet, frontlet-piece, foot-bangle, jewelled zone 
Her mother-in-law to Maddl sent, wherewith her beauty shone. 

And when the princess passing fair her jewellery surveyed, 

She shone, as shines in Naxidana the goddesses arrayed. 

With washen head and ornaments and soodly robes to see, 

She shone, like to some heavenly nymph berore the Thirty-Three. 

As when in Cittalatft Grove* the wind a plantain sways. 

The princess of the beauteous lips looked lovely as that tree. 

Like as a brilliant-feathered bird that flies the airy ways. 

She with her pretty pouting lips and beauty did amaze. 

[5911 They brought a fine young elephant, a mighty and a strong, 

Which neither spear nor battle din could fright, whose tusks wore long. 

She mounts upon the elephant, so mighty and so strong. 

Which neither si)ear nor battle din could fright, whose tusks were long.” 

So they two in giwat pomp proceeded to the camp. King Safijaya and 
his innumerable host* amused themselves in hill sports and woodland 


^ paeeayo : '* born on the same day as himaelf.*’ BohoL 
* One of lndra*B gardens. 

> akkhohini, the proverbial word for an army complete in all points and numbering 

10.000.00(K*. 
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sportif for a whole month. Daring that time^ hj the Great Being’s l^oiy, 
no hurt was done in all that great forest by wild beast or bird. The 
Master thus explained it : 

ffloiy of Veesantara, through all that mi|^ty wood. 

No beast or bird did anjr hana to the others^ all did good. 

And when be was to to away, they all with one oonsent, 

Birds, beasts, and all the creatures of the wood, together went : 

But silent were all pleasant sounds when he had left the wood.** 

[592] After the month’s merry-makings SafIJaya summoned hit eaptain- 
in-chief, and said, We have stayed a long time in the forest; is the road 
ready for my son’s return!” He replied, ‘‘Tea, my lord, it is time to 
go.” He sent woid to Vessantara, and with his army departed, following 
with all his host the road which had been prepared from the heart of 
Vaihka hill to the city of Jetuttara. This the Master explained as 
follows : 

**The royal road was newly made, with flowers and banting fidr arrayed 
From where he lived in forest glade down to the town Jetuttara. 

His sixty thousand mates around, and boys and women ptaces found. 
Brahmins and Vesiyas, homeward bound unto the town Jetuttara. 

There many an elephant mahout, the charioteers and men afoot. 

With all the royal guard to boot were going to Jetuttara. 

Warriors that skulls^ or pelties wore, of maiM men with swords good store. 
To guard the prince went on before down to the town Jetuttara.” 

The king traversed this journey of sixty leagues in two months. He 
then entered Jetuttara, decorated to receive him, and went up to the 
imlace. This the Master explained: 

**Then the fair city entered they, with walls and arches high. 

With songs and dances, food and drink in plentiflil supply. 

Delighted were the oouii^ folk and prople of the town 
To welcome back to Sivi Ihnd their prince cf high renown. 

All waved their kerchiefs in the «r to see the giver come; 

Now is a gaol-delivery proclaimed by beat of drum.” 

[593] So King Vessantara set frhe all creatures^ down to the very cats; 
and on the day that he entered the city, in the evenings he thou|^t: 
**When day dawns, the suitors who have heard of my return will oome, 
and what shall I give them!” .At that moment Sakka’s throne grew hot: 
he considered, and saw the reason. He bronght down a rain of the seven 
kinds of jewels like a thundershower, filling the back and fi^t of the 
palace with them waist-high, and over all the eity kneedeep. Next day, 
he allotted this or that place to various families and let them pick np the 
jewels ; the rest he made to be collected and placed in his own dwelling 
with his treasure; and in his treasuries he had enoi^ to distribute 
always in future. This the Master explained as follows: 

> karotiy&: slsakaroiiko ti laddhanfani sba pafimekkakarottaio yodki. 
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"When ae VeoMotaia came hade, Sivi’a protootor kiiitt, 

The god a diower of precious gold upon the place <&d briog. 

So when Vessantara the prince his generous gifts had given, 
He died at last^ and ftilly wise^ he passed away to heaven.” 


When the Master had ended this discourse of Vessan t a r a, with its 
thousand stanzas, he identified the Birth : " At that time, Devadatta was 
Jujaka, the lady Oinc& was Amittat&pani, Ohanna was Oetaputta, S&ri- 
putta was the ascetic Accuta, Anuruddha was Sakka, King Suddhodana 
was King Safijaya, Mah&mfty& was Phusati, Bdhula’s mother was Queen 
Maddl, Rahula was Prince J&li, Uppalavam^i was Kai^jing, the 
followers of Buddha were the i^est of the people, and King Vessantara 
was I myself .” 

^ A number of wees follow, deeeribing the contents of the J&taka book. They are 
the work of some copyist. 
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Tope 87 

Topknot, badge of slavery 72 

Toyeart referred to 127 

Toys 4, 9, 284 

Transformations 147 

Treasures, sixteen great 24 

Trees and plants 258, 259, 269, 275 

Trick of the tortoise 88 

Tunnel 228 

Tnsita heaven 186 

Uddyi, Elder 246 
nddharittam 282 
Udnmbard 174, 194, 246 


Ugga caste 254, 255 
uUoka 228 

Umbrella, white 8, 17, 19, 25, 26, 82, 186, 
190, 197 

Umbrella, Goddess of 8, 190ff. 
upahkoga-parihhoga 210 
yy&dMraUtm 14 
vnaghSte 281 
upiurimandakam&la 18 
Upaseni 71 
upayanakd 276 

Uposatha IL 54, 64, 80, 88, 98, 128 
Uposatha-Khandam 88 
UppaUTiiWt 18, 87, 63, 80, 118, 346, 
348, 806 
Uracchadft 248 
urfllhavo 258 
Uruveld 114 

Umvela-Kassapa 114, 126 
utd 45 

Uslnara 55, 125 
Ussada beU 1, 8 
Uttarapahcila 198 fl. 

Vaccha 217 
Yaddha 72 
Vajjr 120 
Valabhi 132 
Vima family 80 
Vdmagotta 71 
Vimatasei 125 
Vimatta-pabbh&ra 18 
Vaihka 262 
Vaihsa 120 

Yanappavesana-Xhandam' 92, 270 
vappito 98 

varapothakattharayam 186 
vardvatuth 140 

Yamna 85, 107, 127, 147. 154, 156 

Y&sava 67, 249, 255 

Yasavatti 69, 78 

Y&snla 75, 80 

vata'duakd 258 

Yeda 107, 108, 109, 112 

Yedas, tlmee 21 

Yedeba, Yideha 19, 28, 29, 84, 58. 54, 
56, 57, 67. 85, 114, 115, 186, 156 ff., 
246 

Yesiya, Yessa 11, 44, 107, 110, 155, 215, 
289, 250, 254, 265, 261, 804 
Yeiayanta 70, 91, 186 
Yeiaranl 124 
petti Sto 
Vapnll* 183 
Yermilion uplands 208 
Yessimitta 126 
Yessantara 805 
Yessavana 181, 150, 154, 292 
Yetaranl 57, 58 
Yioious deeds 57 fl. 

Yldhdti 107 
Yidhnra 126fl. 

Yijaja 115, 126 
Yinat& 199, 180, 146, 148 
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Index, 


Vinataka 66 
Vioaya referred to 114 
vinaye ratath 118 
VipassI 247 
vippito 98 
Vipula 268 
Virtuous deeds C2£f. 

Virukkha 87 

Virfipakkha 87 

Visakhii 248 

vUamaeakkhnlo 283 

Vishnu Puriina referred to 33 

VisM^amma 9, 13, 18, 41, 269 

t*OMaffffa-vibhattffam 111 

Water, delicate 55 . 

Water of donation 293 
Water worship 109 
Wheel of the law 246 
Wicked friend 237 
Widowhood 263 

Wife held in common with another 


Wife's duties 263 
Wisdom 35, 36 
Wisdom question 188 
Wise judgment 202 
Wise men’s questions 192 
Wise women 261 
Wishing-jewel 92 
Wishing tree 260 
Woodland scenes 278 
World of Sakka shakes 20 

Yakkha, Me Qoblin 
Yakstail 14 
Yama 262, 292 
Yama heaven 136 
Yamahanu 55 
Yamuna 85 

Yamuna 80, 83, 88, 89, 94 
Yasassika 246 
yavamajjjhaka 157 
Yellow. dress a dishonour 79 
139 Yugandhara ocean 28, 66 
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Abbhantm-jftt. (281). ii 267; referred to. 
u 296; iv 204 

Abhebbatthina (five points of preemi- 
nenoe 'f), tv 62 

Abhassara deva, realm, ite Radiant gods, 
etc, 

Abhidhamma (metaphysical books, trans* 
oendental doctrine) referred to, i 9H, 
169; iv 137, 168 
Abbimfira-employment, i 34 
Abhififia, tee Faculties 
Abinha j&t. (27), i 69 
Abortion, punii^ed in hell, v 139 
Abstracts {mdtikd). The two, learnt by 
heart, i 172 

Abase, Ten kinds of, i 71 
Acacia Catechu, vi 275 
Aocata, read Accuta 
Acceptable service, vi 109 
Acohera (Marathi), a half-sher. v 205 
Aocimukhi, sister of the fiodhisatta, frog- 
princess, vi 101, 104, 113 
Accomplishments, Sciences, Branches of 
knowledge. Eighteen,! 126, 206,-2^5; 
ii 60, 168, 287 ; iv 33 
Accata, hermit, vi 276, 305 
Aoiravatl, river, the B&pti in Oudh, i 102, 
249; ii 66, 77, 251 ; Hi 90, 151 ; iv 104, 
105 

Aorobats, i 259; ii 117; iv 197, 204 
Act of Truth followed by a miracle, i 55, 
89, 90. 155, 188, 164; iv 19, 90, 215, 
255; V 15, 16, 47, 52, 246, 275; vi 1, 
19, 47, 51, 78 

Actors, vi 102 ; dramatic festivities, iv 67 ; 

V 144 ; mimes, vi 5 

Adftsa-mukha, prince Mirror-face, ii 207 
Adhamma, Wrong, incarnation of Deva- 
datta, iv 64 

Adicoupatth&na-jat. (175), ii 50 
Aditta-]it.‘ (424), ill 280; referred to, iv 
227; called Sovira, iv 250 
Adoption of animals, i 800; iii 181, 285; 

V 60 


Adultery, punished in hell, v 189; vi 61 
Aegle Marmelos (vilva tree), iv 154, 229 
Aeons, eighty-four, of purification, vi 117 ; 
four aeon-miracles, tee Miracles. See 
alto Cycles 

Aesop's fables, tee Parallels 
Age of men 10,000 years, iv 68; vi 80; 
386,000 years, i 31 ; an asaiikheyya iii 
272. See alto Life 

Agg&{ava, shrine, i 47; ii 197; iii 52, 216 
Aggi-deva, son of Devagabbhft, iv 51. Cf. 
Jataveda 

Aggika-j&t. (129), i 288 
Aggimala(-i) sea, blazing like fire, where 
was gold, iv 88 
Agni (Aggi), tee Jataveda 
Agni-hotri in Kumaon, ii 30 note 
Ahidipa, Isle of Snakes, iv 150 
Ahigundika-jat. (865), iii 180 
Ahiparaka, commander in chief, v 107 ff. 
Air, Sitting and moving in the, i 28, 51, 

101, 101, 105, 109, 163, 170, 193, 194, 
201, 241, 270, 291, 292; ii 26, 78, 87, 
100, 108, 132, 187, 159, 175, 191. 228, 
269, 289, 307 ; iii 16. 80. 86, 97, 102, 
112, 141, 157, 166. 188-191, 229, 230, 
236, 270, 272, 277, 281, 297, 807, 809, 
814; iv 10. 32, 44, 64, 72 ff., 97, 101, 

102, 109, 115, 145, 154, 173, 201, 202, 
204, 208, 216. 231, 288-241, 249, 256, 
285, 292, 298^03; v 8, 8, 11, 20, 80, 
51, 54, 68, 70, 72, 78, 98, 101, 129, 
132, 136, 188, 166, 167, 169, 197, 201, 
208, 225, 251 ; vi 18. 28, 33, 48, 47, 
122, 182, 154, 166, 227, 294; by means 
of a magic jewel, ii 70 ; performed by 
the Buddha, i 181 ; ii 68 ; iii 290 ; iv 
96; V 220, 221; vi 246; Pipfola- 
bharadvftja rebuked by Buddha for 
performing it, iv 166; performed by 
an elder, i 196; ii 280 805; iv 148, 
166, 285; v 65, 245; vi !14; footsteps 
in, Hi 296 ff. 

al( /idxtufiop. Parallel to, iv 153, 159 
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Ajkfiilft-iftt. (34), i 68 
Aj»p&la, Goatherd, chaplain's son, iv 296 
Aj&tasattu, king, Birth of, iii 80, 81, 142 ; 
fights his uncle Pasenadi, ii 164, 276 ; 
iii 245; incarnations of, i 822; ii 165; 
▼ 140 ; murders his father Bimbisara, 
i 819; ii 164, 275; W 216; v 184, 185; 
¥i 68; plots with Devadatta to kill 
Buddha, iii 819 ; vi 68 ; supports Deva- 
datta, ii 168 ; builds him a monastery, 
i 67, 819 

Ajita Kesakambala(-l), heretic, i 1, 820; 

V 126 

Ajivika, tee Ascetic, Naked 
Ajjhohara, fish, v 250 
Ajjuna, king of the Kekaka, thousand- 
armed, V 72, 76, 187 ; vi 108 ; Pandava 
prince, V 225, 226, 227, 228; son of 
Devagabbha, iv 61 
Akilar&vi-j&t. (119), i 268 
Akatafifiu-jat. (90), i 220; referred to, iii 
129 

Akitta-jfit. (480), iv 148; referred to, v 
201 

Akitti, brahmin hermit, iv 149; vi 55 
Akitti’s gate and quay in Benares, iv 149 
AkUiohinI, complete army, vi 201, 808 
Alambina, ne Alamb&yana 
Alambara, a drum made by the Titans 
from a crab's claw, also a thunder- 
cloud, ii 287 

Alamb&yana, brahmin, vi 88, 95-99 ; spell, 
vi 98, 94; called Alambana, vi 99 
Alambusa-j&t. (523), v 79; referred to, v 
100 

Alambusi, nymph, v 80-84 
Alangium hezapetalum, iv 278 
A|&ra, landowner of Mithila, v 86-91 
Alata, Al&taka, minister of king Angati, 
vi 115 

Alavaka, tree-demon, iv 112; vi 156 
A)avi, city, i 47; ii 197; iii. 52, 216 
Allna-citta-j&t. (156), ii 13; reimred to, 
i 139 ^ 

Allnasattu, prince, v 12, 14, 18, 19 
Allegory, tee Parable 
All-embracing question (necklace of 
thread), vi 161; referrea to, i 254 
Alltusk, jackal, U 169 
Almonry, i 108, 129, 198; ii 88, 84, 252, 
258; iii 85, 248; iv 9, 40, 109, 224, 
251; V 85, 208, 206, 279; vi 27, 54, 
250-252 

Alms, Exchange of, forbidden (alms for 
alms), ii 57, 214; v 208; for Budd- 
hists and Brahmins, vi 159; given 
in common, ii 81, 59, 188; given by 
ticket, i 21, 44; v 259; vi 89; ^ven 
to obtain omniscience, iv 150; given 
to heretics, ii 81; not taken after 
noon, iv 214; alms vereut holiness, 
vi 65 ff. See alto Gift 
Almsgiving extolled, i 105; rejected by 
Mittavindaka, iv 1; rewarded in hea- 


ven, vi 62; requires three thoughts 
to make it perfect, iii 187 
Alms-hall, -house, tee Almonry 
Alms-pilgrimage, i 88, 98, 116, 206; ii 
280, 237 

Amara, wife of Mahosadha, vi 182, 246 ; 

question of, i 254 ; vi 182 ff. 
Amaradevl-paftha-j&t. (112), i 254; given, 
vi 182 

Amba-jat. (124), i 278; referred to, iv 
171 

Amba-jat. (474), iv 124; referred to, iv 
191, 239 

Ambaoora-jat. (844), iii 90;' referred to, 
iv 122 

Ambala tower at Jetavana, ii 170 
Ambatittha, tee Mango Ferry 
AmbaUha, brother, vi 246 ; king, iii 248 ; 

mixed caste, iv 229 
Ambavana, tee Mango grove 
Ambrosia, tee Nectar 
Amittatapana(-i), daughter of brahmin 
Jfijaka, vi 270, 805 
Amkura, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
Amuck, Bunning, iv 292 
Anabhirati-jat. (65), i 160; referred to, 
V 241 

Anabhirati-j&t. (185), ii 68 
Anaka, drum made by Titans from a 
crab's claw, ii 237 

Ananda, elder, one of the six young 
nobles,' pattim ; called Treasurer of 
the Faith, i 814 ; ii 18, 64 ; iv 
282; asks the reason of Buddha’s 
smile, iii 245; iv 4; vi 53; assembles 
the brethren, iv 71; Buddha tells a 
tale of him, i 222; chosen Buddha's 
attendant, iv 61; enters the First 
Path, i 82; his words to the dying 
Buddha, i 280; honoured by a land- 
owner, iv 232; makes the Bo-tree a 
shrine for worship, iv 142; offerings 
to his tree, ii 223 ; persuades Buddha 
to admit women to the Order, i 223 
note; plants a Bo-tree at Jetavana, 
iv 148; receives a present of a thou- 
sand robes, ii 17, 218; receives eight 
boons, iv 61; renounces life, iii 188; 
iv 257, 264; v 175-178, 186; takes a 
valuable article, ii 290; tempted by 
Boja the Mallian, ii 160; uncle of 
Bahula, i 48; ii 268; weeps at 
Buddha’s death, Ui 15 
Ananda, monster fish, chosen king of 
fishes, i 88; ii 242; v 250; devours 
. his own tail, v 251 
Ananda, vulture king, v 224, 241-248 
Ananda(-kumfira), shipwright, vi 220 
Ananusooiya-jftt. (828), iii 62; referred 
to 18 88 

An&tha-pindika (title of Sudatta), i 1 note, 
88, 120, 209, 814; iii 78; iv 91, 117; 
attempt to rob him, i 184; builds a 
monastery, i 92, 100; cheated by a 
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merchant, i 220; hi 129; clever maid- 
servant of, hi 260; escapes robbers, 
i 246; exhorted by Baddha, iii 86; 
fatheroin-law of Sujfita, ii 289; feeds 
600 brethren at once, iii 98; keeps 
the first five commandments, iii 166; 
luck of, ii 282; paves ground with 
^Id pieces, i 314; plants a bo-seed, 
iv 143 ; reconciles his house- fairy 
with Buddha, i 103 ; ii 279 ; sends gifts 
to an old woman, ii 200 ; sings his own 
praises, i 103; spendthrift nephew, ii 
293 ; stupid maidservant RohinI, i 117 ; 
treasurer, i 1; iii 78; true friend of 
his, i 267 ; wears fine attire, i 184 
Anatha-pindika, the younger, i 88; ii 200; 

iii 310 

Anattalakkhana scriptures, recited by 
Buddha, iv 111 

Ancestor worship, tee Spirits of the dead 
Andabhuta-jat. (62), i 161 
Andhakas, The, a race, v 10, 138 
Andhakavenhu, a servitor, iv 51; v 10, 
138; his sons, the ten slave-brethren, 

iv 61 ; called Andhakas, v 10, 188 
Andhapura, city, i 12 

Andhra dountry, i 203 
Anga, kingdom, ii 148; iv 281; v 167, 
168; vi 127, 133, 134; king, iv 281; 

V 167; vi 108 

Angati, king of Videha, vi 114 
Angel {deva), i 3, 81 ; iii 272 ; angel-world, 

V 141. See also Brahma-angel, Oods, 
Heaven 

Anger quenched, ii 137; iv 16, 16 
A^Irasa, slain by Ajjuna, v 72, 76; vi 55 
Angulimala, ogre converted by Buddha, 

i 139; iii 203; iv 112; v 19, 246, 
279; vi 156 

Animals, choose a king, ii 242, 278; 
kindness to, i 179, 183, 274; ii 85, 
49, 288; iv 112, 166; yi 45, 270; 
not to be killed or injured, i 40; ii 
297; hi 174; iv 8; v 267; vi 40, 60, 
110, 117, 304; not killed on sabteth, 

ii 186 ; five five-clawed things may be 
eaten by Khattiyas, v 267 ; proclma- 
tion of immunity, i SOI ; iv 264 ; hare 
shakes oil insects before leading into 
the fire, iii 87; sacrifice of, i 51, 58, 
126; set free, iv 215; vi 804; with 
human voice, i 265; iii 178, 198; iv 
180; elephant addresses Buddlto, iii 
288; with magic properties, vi ^7. 
See aUo Magic 

Anitthigandha, the woman-hater, prince, 
iv .891 

Alcana mountain, v 71 
Afijanavana, place, i 166; puk, iii 172 
Aftlana-vasabha, elephant, ii 252 
Afijanfi, Lady, daughter of Devagabbhi, 
iv 61 

Afifiakondanfia, one of the five elders, 
iv 111 


Annihilation, Doctrine of, see Heresy 
Anointing of king, see Ceremonial sprink- 
ling 

Anomi river, iv 75 

Anotatta, Lake, i 108; ii 68; iii 166, 

168, 230; iv 138. 231, 238; v 166, 

169, 210, 221; vi 223 

Anta-jat. (^295), ii 800 ; referred to, ii 299 
Antidote for snake-poison, see Snake 
Ants, Red, v 22; a means of torture, iv 
286 

Anujja, wife of king Dhanafijaya, vi 141 
Annkevatto, servant of Culani-Brahma- 
datta^ vi 208 fl. 

Anupiya, town and mango-grove, i 82 
Anuruddha, elder, one of the six young 
nobles, i 32; ii 64, 87. 178, 260; iii 
97, 279, 298, 294; iv 8, 162, 182, 197, 
210. 227, 266. 804; v 37. 79. 218. 279; 
vi 52, 68. 166, 305 
Anus&sika-jat. (116), i 257 
Annsissa, ascetic, iii 277, 279; v 70, 71, 
78-76. 79 

Anntiracarl, otter, iii 206 
Apacara or Upacara, legendary king, iii 
272 

Apaimaka-jftt. (1), i 1 ; referred to, iv 179 ; 

V 91 

Aparanna. vulture, iii 164 
Apsaras, see Nymph 
Arahat, see Saint 
Arahatship, see Nirvana 
Araka-jat. (169), ii 42 
Araka, the Bodhisatta, a teacher, ii 48, 
137 

Arama-dfisa-jat. (26S), ii 237 ; referred to, 

i 119 

Ar&madusaka-jat. (46), i 118; referred to, 

ii 237 

Aranjara, mountainous country, iii 277; 

T 71; vi 256 (Ar-), 266 
AraftSa-jat. (848), iii 98; referred to, iii 
812 

Arati (Hate), Mara's daughter, i 288 
Archangels, see Oods, Heaven 
Archer, Little, see Bowman 
Archery extraordinary, ii 61 ; iv 94, 132 ; 

V 68, 69 ; archer’s garb, ii 61 
Architect’s plan, vi 158 

Areca nuts, v 171 

Arindama, prince, v 127-131, 134 

AritUia, son of Dhatarattha, vi 86, 118; 

one-eyed (K&narittha), vi 87 
Aritthajanaka, son of Mahajanaka, vi 19, 
21, 28 

Aritthapura, city of Sivi, iv 260; v 107, 
109; vi 216 

Armour, vi 281, 233, 304 

Arms, Blase of, an omen, v 66 

Army, its four parts, ii 66, 70, 71, 168; 

iii 167, 161; iv 80, 807; v 162, 168, 

170, 269, 265; vi 185, 226; of three 
kinds, lotos, wheel, waggon, ii 275; 

iv 216; arrangement of, ii 275; vi 
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298; complete MkhohinV^^ ▼! 201, 
808 

Axraok, m« Intoxioants 
Arrowf, poisoned, i 188 ; maker of, vi 86 
Arrow-defence, -stiek, -rope, etc., tricks 
in archery, v 68 

Artocarpns Laoncha, ii 111; iv 220 
Anma (Assaka king of Poteli), iii 8 
Arfipabnava, Arapabrahmaloka, tee Form- 
less 

Asadisa-j&t. (181), ii 60 
Asadisa-Kumira, prince Peerless, ii 60 
Asaihkiya-j&t. (76), i 186 
AsampadEna-j&t. (181), i 286 
£saAk&, a maiden bom inside a lotus, 
. iii 162, 164 
AsaAka-jit. (880), iii 161 
AsaAkheyya, a number, iii 272 
Asfttamanta-j&t. (61), i 147; referred to, 
ii 80 

Asitarapa-j&t. (100), i 242 
Askvatl, heavenly creeper fumidiing an 
intoxicating drink, lii 162 
Ascetic, i 126; ii 40; iv 188; v 102; vi 
11-18, 16-19, 29, 80. 40, 240, 276, 
etc.; all banished from Kftsi, iv 296; 
female, iii 1; four classes of con- 
tented, ii SOI; of kshatriya caste, y 
268; yi 126; austerities of, i 807; 
marks of, y 128; red dress, yi 121; 
sham, i 218; ii 47, 189, 188, 261, 277, 
278; iy 218, 276; thirteen practices, 

ii 807 ; iy 6 : topknot of, ii 29 ; wishes 
to argue with Buddha, U 161, 178 

Ascetic, Naked, i 206; iii 169; y 8, 42, 
46; vi 116, 119, 121; (^fivika), i 124, 
229, 807; {nigantl^t ii 182, 183; tee 
alto Jains, Heretics 

Asceticism, fslse doctrine, i 229; ii 29; 

iy 191. See alto Heresy 
Ashes, Hot, rained from heaven, iy 244 
Asilakkhana-jftt. (126), i 277 
Asita, tee Kaladevala ^ 

AsitdbhQ, princess, ii 169 
Asit&bhu-j&t. (234), ii 168 
Asitalijana, city, iv 60 
Aspirations, iv 171 

Ass, of Sindh (horse thus reviled), iii 176; 
question, vi 169; referred to, i 264; 
ass the mule's sire, vi 171 
Assaji, one of the five elders, iv 111 
Assail, one of the six heretics, ii 264 
Assaka-j&t. (207), ii 108 
Assaka, king of Potali, ii 108; iii 2, 6; 
vi 66; called Arana, iii 8; country, 

iii 2; y 168 
AssakapM, hill, vi 66 

Assap&la, Groom, son of a chaplain, iv 295 
Assapura, city, iii 276 
Assataia, N&ga tribe, vi 86 
Asseveration, Solemn, tee Act of Truth 
Astrolo^ tee Stars 

Acuras (Titans), ii 99; iii 818 if.; iv 178, 
286, 804 ; yi 201; expelled by Sakka 


from the Heaven of the Thirty-three, 

i 80-82; ii 287; iii 168; iv 219; 
Kilakafijaka, i 229; king of, iv 86; 
y 126; make drums of crab's daws, 

ii 287; nymph, iii 292; realm of, 
i 80; dmnon swallows his wife, iii 818 

Atharva Veda, tu Vedas 
Atimuttaka tree, iv 17 
Attadap^sutta (Sutta Nip&ta, iv 16), 

Attainments, Eight (Endowments, samd- 

« , i 88; it 287; iv 148, 161, 
7, 286, 268; v 185; vi 18, 62, 
96. See alto Faculties and Attain- 
ments 

Atthaka, king, example of righteousness, 
“y 72, 73. 78; vi 66, 125 
Atthbia-j&t. (426), iii 282; referred to, 
'iii 144 

Atthin&ni, ue Conditions, Impossible 
Atthasadda-j&t. (418), iii 266 
Attbassadv&ra-j&t. (84), I 211 
Atthisena, sage, iii 216 
Atthisena-jdt. (403), iii 216 
Auspicious marks on the body, tee Marks 
Avantl, king, iv 244; kingdom, iii 277; 

iv 244; v 71, 168 
Avftriya-j&t. (876), iii 161 
Ayftriyapit&, ferryman, iii 152 
Avay&dakft, clever Jain girl, iii 1 
Avenues (dvdrS^ of the senses, Buies 
concerning, i 140. See alto Gates 
Avid, tee Hell 

Ayicitabhatta-j&t. (19), or Panavadha, 
i 68 

AjakOto-jat. (847), iii 96 
Ayoghara, the wise, iv 804 (i.e. Ayoghara 
birth tee vi p. vi) 

Ayoghara-j&t. (510), iv 804; referred to, 
y 11; vi 18 

Ayoghara-kum&ra, prince of the iron 
house, iv 806 

Ayojjh&, city, iv 62; c/. S&keta 
Xyura, councillor of king Maddava, iii 208 

Babbu-JAt. (188), i 294 
Babylon, tee Bavem 
Back-door, v 186; vi 184 
Backbiting, punished in next birth, v 1, 6 
Bad company, ii 78 ; iv 271 ; bad courses, 
tee Paths 

Badarika monastery, i 47; iii 48 
BAhiya-jAt. (108), i 261 
Bahuputtaka, king of Benares, iv 264 
Bahusodarl, daughter of the gods, vi 47 
Baka, king of Benares, v 286, 289, 240 
Baka-jAt. (88), i 96 
Baka-iAt. (2M), ii 161 
BakaB^ma, iii 96, 219; iv 112; vi 166 
Bakabrahma-jAt. (406), iii 219; referred 
to, iii 96; iv 112 

Bala-aeva, son of DevagabbhA, iv 51 
Bilaka, salt-maker (BUakalonakAra), iii 
290 
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Balanoe^ yi 119 

Bala-r&ma, Kriabna’s brother, iy 51 
Balustrade {vedikd), y 279 
Bamboo, dies after bearing fruit, y 41, 196 
Bamboo, yiper kept by a hermit called 
** Bamboo’s father,” i 116 
Bamboo groye (Vduyana), i 86, 44, 57, 67, 
174, 177, 216, i66, 269, 286, 298, 802, 
804, 805, 819; ii 26, 48, 67, 86, 106, 
' 118, 131, 188, 140, 146, 154, 168, 172, 

260, 299; iii 22, 65, 74, 80, 87, 116, 
117, 188, 142, 188, 199; iy 22, 86, 161, 
267, 264; y 87, 64, 66, 176, 176, 178, 
186 ; presented the Magadha king, 
yi 114 note 

BandhaDigftra-jftt. (201), ii 97 
Bandhanamokkha-jftt. (120), i 264; re- 
ferred to, ii 186 

Bandhula the Mallian, iy 98, 94 
Bandhuma, king, yi 247 
Bandhumatl, city, yi 247 
Bandhura, groom, iii 258 
Banner of the Faith, $ee Dhammaddhaja 
Banyan Deer, i 89, 42 
Banyan park (groye), iy 4, 82, 179 ; yi 246, 
etc.; master Banyan, suppoiititions 
child, iy 24; tree, magical, iy 221; 
worsUpped, i 127 

Barbery i 200; iy 280; y 97; royal, i 81; 

ii 4; iii 269; gift of, iy 87; of the six 
young nobles, tee Up&li 

Bark garment of ascetic, i 162 ; ii 10, 47, 
191; iii 24, 296 ; y 49, 70, 102, 104, 
168; yi 18, 41, 48, 45, 269, 262, 281 
Barrenness causes loss of respect, iy 28 ; 

barren wife sent home, iy 98 
Base, name of a brother, i 287 
Baskets hung up for birds, i 112 
Baskets, The Three, tee Tipitoka 
Basket-weayer, Na]ak&ra, a god, iy 200 
Bastard, name of a disciple, iii 18 
Bath, yi 21; taken after an execution, 

iii 262; y 118; Bath-money, queen’s 
allowance, ii 164, 276; iy 216 

Battle of the Law, yi 206; lotos, etc., tee 
Army 

Bauhinia yariegata, y 88: yi 188 
Bftyeru (Babylon?), kingdom, iii 88 
Biyeru-j&t. (889), lii 88 
Bed, distinguishing the head of square, 
vi 24 

Beggarmaid and the king, eee Parallels 

Besging disliked, ii 199 

Bemg, eighteen constituents of, ii 184; 

fine elements of, ii 184; iy 169 
Benares, i 4, 10, 19, 21, 22 et pattim; 
cloth of, i 208; u 808; iy 222: yi 269; 
moat of, i 110; plaM of eaucation, 
iy 149 ; perfhmes of, i 208 ; old names 
of, Brahmayaddhana, iy 76; Molin!, 
iy 9, 12, 18; Pupphayatl, iy 76; yi 69, 
70, 76; Budassana, iy 76; y 91; 
Sumndhana, iy 76. See dko K&si 
Beneficence, fbur sorts, iy 110 


Betel-chewing, i 182, 162 
Bhaddaji, elder, ii 229-281; iy 206; 
yi 126 

Bhaddakaccft, wife of the Buddha, i 282 
note 

Bhaddak&pilftnl, wife of Kassapa, iv 804 ; 
yi 52 

Bhaddas&la-jftt. (465), iy 91 ; referred to, 
i 27, 29. 58, 800; iii 225 
Bhaddasena, prince, yi 71 
Bhaddayatika, she-elephantof king Udena, 
iii 283, 234 ; implores Buddha to hare 
her restored to honour market* town, 
i 206 

Bhaddiya, city, ii 229, 280; one of the 
fiye elders, -iv 111; one of the six 
young nobles, i 32; merchant, vi 72 
Bhadra-ghata.-jftt. (291), ii 298 
Bhadrakftraj son of Vidhura, v 88, 87 
Bhaggari, city, vi 18 
Bhaggas, Country of the, iii 105 
Bhaggava, potter, ii 66 
Bhaggiri, town, iy 804 
Bhaglirasa, king, example of righteousness, 
yi 66 

Bh&glrathl, name of the Ganges, y 61 
Bhagu, elder, one of the six young nobles, 
i 82; iii 291 
Bhall&tiya, king, iv 272 
Bhallatiya-j&t. (504), iv 271 
Bhandakuochi, porter, iy 289 
Bhandukanna, juggler, iv 204 
Bh&radv&ja, carpenter, iv 181; jackal, 
i 288; family name of Sudrata, also 
a name of Jujaka, and of K&linga, 
chaplain; name of a clan of Bishis, 
i 288 

Bh&rady&ja, elder, iee Pmdola-bh&radyfija 
Bharata, hermit, vi 66; hunter, iii 269; 

king of Boruva, iii 280; prince, iv 79 
Bharhut Stupa, iee Index of Authors, 
Stfipa 

BHaru, king, ii 121; iv 86; city and 
kingdom, ii 119; iv 86 
Bham-jAt. (218), ii 118 
Bharukacoha, seaport in Bharu, iii 124; 
iy 86 

Bhavagga, highest of the Arflpa-worlds, 
vi 178. See Formless World 
Bhavasetthi, citizen of SAketa, vi 117 
Bhavya, "class of gods, y 171 
BhennAkata, place, vi 120 
Bheri, female ascetic, vi 240, 246 
BherivAda-jAt. (59), i 146 
BhesakalA grove, iii 105 
BhikkhA-parampara-jAt. (496), iy 282 
BhikkhudAsikA, daughter of king Kiki, 
vi 248 

Bhimaratha, king, v 72, 78, 78 
Bhimasena, big weaver, i 204; one of 
the five husbands of KanhA, y 226, 
226 

BhImasena-]At. (80), i 208; referred to, 
i 276 
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BhiBa-jftt. (488), iv 192; referred to, 
iv 241 

Bhisapuppha-j&t. (392), iii 101 
Bho, said to the Buddha, i 216 
Bhoga, physioian, iv 808 
Bhogavatl, palace of the snake-kingdom, 
vi 132 

Bhojajanlya-jat. (28), i 61 
Bhummaja, heretic, it 264 
Bhuridatta, »ee Datta, son of Dhatarattha 
Bhuridatta-jat. (648), vi 80; referred to, 
iv 118, 288 

BhOri-panha, Wisdom question, vi 188 
Bhuripaiiha-jat. (462), iv 46; given, vi 
188 

Big Chestnut (Mahasona), a horse, ii 21 
Big Bed, an ox, i 76 
Bignonia suaveolens, iv 273, 289 
Big-snout, pig, iii 181 
Bfjaka, slave, vi 117, 126 
Bilara-jat. (128), i281; referred to, i 297 
Bii&rikosiya, miserly merchant, iv 42, 44 
Bi)arikosiya-jnt. (450), iv 40 
Bimba(-devi), sister, ii 207, 268, 295; 
vi 246 

Bimbisara, king, i 14; ii 164, 275; iii 80; 

iv 167, 216 ; murder of, ite Ajatasattu 
Birani, goddess, vi 62 
Bird Preaching (Sakunovadasutta, un- 
known), ii 40 

Birds, adopted as children by a king, v 60 ; 
ill-omened, ii 106 ; language of, v 181, 
196; various species, v 216; vi 135; 
carry messages, iii 89; vi 211; taken 
oil voyages, iii 83, 170 
Birth, ceremony at, i 148; vi 2; sacrifice 
nine days after, vi 27 1 ; former births 
remembered, i 52; iii 246, 248, 267; 
iv 18, 67, 246; v 20, 22, 25, 225, 257; 
vi 3, 117, 120, 131; future birth re- 
membered, vi 120; miraculous, vi 41; 
in answer to prayer, iv 200; v 164; 
without the intervention of parents, 
iv 294 ; v 218 ; pride of, iv 242 ; ih^der 
the star of a robber, iii 39; birth 
fellows of a Bodhisatta, vi 2, 157; 
birth-fire, i 148, 808; ii 30; birth- 
mark, ut Marks 
Black ball question, vi 163 
Black Mountain (Kalagiri), vi 126, 131, 
146, 149; Great, v 21 ; Little, v 21 
Black Bock, v 65 
Black skin and white heart, iv 6 
Black Winds, iii 164 
Blackface, name of a monkey, ii 304 
Blackie, captain, ttt Kftlaka 
Blaokie, grannie’s bull, i 78; Sokka’s 
hound, iv 118; a stag, i 35 
Blaokie, Young, Kanha-kumara 
Blemishes, Eighteen, vi 280 
Blessed One fBhagavat), iv 9, 47 ; vi 38, etc. 
Blessings, Eleven, ii 9, 42; eight, of the 
ascetic, v 180, 131 ; seven, iv 62. See 
uht> Boons 


Blind adviser, iv 94; sailor blinded by 
salt water, iv 87 
Blue, unlucky colour, iii 166 
Boar, Carpenter’s, ii 276; iv 217 
Bodhi (Maha-), brahmin, v 116-121, 126; 
prince, iii 105, 107; Bodhi-knmftra, 
iv 14; tree, tee Bo-tree 
Bodhisatta, sin of, ii 228, 266; bom as 
acrobat, i 269; ii 117; air-spirit, i 812; 
ii 803 ; antelope, i 57 ; ii 106 ; asoetio 
(hermit, recluse, anchorite), i 61, 114, 
156, 162, 207, 216, 229, 248, 817; 

ii 10, 28, 30, 36, 38, 89, 47, 59, 198, 
101, 108, 119, 159, 182, 244, 246, 280, 
284, 805; iii 2, 24, 30, 43, 62, 78, 79, 
94, 98, 151, 161, 192, 216, 243, 257, 
277, 282, 285, 306, 312, 313; iv 17, 
282; V 1, 48, 79, 100, 186; barber, 
i 198; bird, i 91, 258, 290; iii 48, 
170; V 69, 223; Brahma, vi 114; 
brahmin (see also ascetic), i 33, 148, 

166, 185, 193, 203, 240, 260, 272, 274, 
284, 293, 308; ii 11, 32, 48, 116, 160, 
163, 179, 180, 187, 189, 197, 218, 298; 

iii 62, 108, 128, 272; iv 5, 9, 14, 32, 
47, 137, 140, 149, 192, 205, 293; v 31, 
66, 116; buffalo, ii 262; bull (ox), i 71, 
73, 76; ii 285; Candala, iv 235, 244; 
caravan leader, i 212 ; iv 222 ; carpenter, 

iv 99; chaplain, i 214, 264; ii 121, 
125, 181, 168, 292; iv 143, 188; cock, 
iii 168; iv 86; conch-blower, i 147; 
councillor (adviser), ii 51, 66, 67, 88, 
123, 143, 183; iii 197, 241; courtier, 

i 249, 251; ii 21, 146; iv 83, 122; 
crow, i 300; ii 103, 295; deva, see 
god; dice-player, i 221; doctor, see 
physician ; dog, i 68 ; drummer, i 146 ; 
elephant, i 176, 269; ii 138, 235; 
iii 115; iv 58; v 20; elephant- trainer, 

ii 64; fairy, i 42, 51. 53, 182; iv 179; 
family priest, i 87 ; iii 20, 67 ; farmer, 
i 141; ii 76; iii 184, 246; fish, i 184, 
256 ; forester, ii 232 ; frog, ii 166 ; 
gardener, i 169 ; garuda, iii 124 ; v 42 ; 
goblin’s son, iii 298 ; god, i 246 ; iii 58, 
136, 261; iv 64; (king of), i 209; iv 
1, 96; (son of), iv 38; goose, ii 242; 

iii 187, 160, 310; iv 45, 132, 264; 
V 178, 186 ; hare, iii 35 ; hawker, i 14 ; 
horse, i 61, 63, 89; ii 233; horse- 
dealer, ii 200; householder, ii 94, 97, 
267; iii 26, 201, 243, 296; hunter’s 
son, vi 40; iguana, i 302; inhabitant 
of Brahma-heaven, iii 219; jackal, 
i 304, 815; judge, ii 127; iii 70, 71; 
king, i 30, 45, 183, 165, 177, 231, 248, 
264; ii 27, 79, 85, 145, 152, 163, 164, 

167, 184, 221, 224, 240, 261, 273, 290; 
Ui 6, 9, 61, 89, 96, 99, 102, 111, 221, 
237, 249, 263, 266, 280; iv 62, 71, 
109, 224, 272; v 84, 141, 246; vi 19, 
68, 247; king’s director, i 65; lion, 
i 306 ; ii 6, 8, 19, 46, 76 ; iii 50, 76, 
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199; iv 183; lizard, i 297; iii 56; 
low-caste man (pariah), ii 57 ; iii 18 ; 
iv 124; Maha-Brahma, i 291, 292; 
mallard,' i 83 ; mariner, iv 86 ; merchant 
(trader), i 4, 10, 116, 136, 220, 228, 
239, 245; ii 44, 156, 163, 186, 206, 
294; iii 33, 55, 85, 130, 131, 132, 165, 
187; iv 40; merchant’s . son, ii 223; 
minister, i 68, 69, 224 ; iii 14, 46, 68, 
76, 92, 233 ; iv 227 ; vi 126 ; monkey, 
i 54, 142, 144; ii 53, 111, 129, 140; 
iii 88, 218, 225; v 38 ; musician, ii 172 ; 
noble, i 77 ; parrot, i 309 ; ii 93, 203 ; 

iii 65, 292, 294; iv 175, 268; partridge, 

i 93; iii 319; peacock, ii 23; iii 83; 

iv 210; physician, i 168; iv 107; pig, 
iii 181 ; pigeon, i 112 ; ii 248, 250, 261 ; 
iii 148, 195; potter, ii 55; iii 228; 
prince («ec aUo king), i 24, 28, 29, 103, 
126, 128, 137, 161, 233, 278, 289; 

ii 1, 14, 60, 81, 166, 193, 207, 216, 227 ; 

iii 10, 118, 139, 166, 289; iv (sup- 
posititious), 23, 60, 67, 76, 78, 109, 
117, 260, 276. 291, 304; v 11, 107, 
127 ; vi 1, 69, 80 ; pupil, i 121 ; iii 113 ; 
quail, i 85, 89, 262; ii 41; iii 194; 
rat, i 281, 283; robber, ii 264; iii 39; 
Sakka, ii 70, 99. 149, 231, 294, 307;* 
iii 91, 140, 145, 174. 189, 193, 235, 
255; iv 40, 112, 198; v 6, 203; sea- 
sprite, i 311 ; ii 77t 302 ; smith, iii 178 ; 
squire (landed proprietor), i 98 ; ii 288 ; 
iii 103; stag (deer), i 36, 39« 46, 49; 

iii 121, 172; iv 161, 169, 257; stone- 
cutter, i 295 ; teacher (see aUo brahmin), 

i 107, 159, 160, 173, 237, 263, 321; 

ii 43, 60, 68, 96, 268, 287; iii 12, 81, 

105, 142, 154; treasurer, i 117, 120, 
134, 210, 211, 275, 280, 286; snake, 

iv 281 ; tree-sprite, i 96, 244, 247, 253, 
255, 267, 298; ii 74, 105, 113, 126, 
148, 245, 276, 299, 800, 304 ; iii 15, 22, 
126, 205, 240, 316; iv 129, 217; v 54; 
valuer, i 21; vulture, ii 34; iii 164, 
204, 287; wise man, i 119, 125, 202, 
218; ii 171, 238; iii 38, 207, 210; 
V 164; wise youth, iii 133, 134; iv 28, 

106, 155; vi 156; woodpecker, ii 114; 

iii 15, 17 ; in three births spoke as soon 
as bom, vi 260 

Body, Formula of the Perishable, i 15; 

thirty-two parts, i 35, 37 
Bogey, 1 312 

Boild rice question, vi 168 
Bombas beptaphyllum, silk-ootton tree, 
i 80; iv 175, 268 
Bonds, see Fetters 
Book of judgments, iii 183 
Boons, given by the Buddha to elders, 

iv 61, 198; eigiit granted to Ananda, 
iv 62; eight to Visakhfi, iv 198; by 
a king to a deer, iv 165; to Mallik&, 
iv 95 ; to SIt§, iv 79 ; by a man-eater 
to the Bodhisatta, v 270; by Bakka, 


iii 292: iv 7, 151, 201, 254; v 78, 111, 
143; vi 248, 249, 294; verses of the 
ten boons (dosa-vura-pdf/id), vi 249. 
See also Blessings 

Bo-tree, i 89 ; navel of the earth, iv 146 ; 
Ananda’s, iv 148 ; worsliip and festival 
of, iv 142-3; the Bo-tree in the days 
of Buddha Kassapa, i 108 
Bow, for carding cotton, vi 26 ; stringing 
the mighty, vi 24, 25; of ram’s horn, 

ii 61; vi 68 

Bowman, Little, i 203-206; iii 146 
Brahachatta-jat. (336), iii 76 
Brahma, Brahma-angel, inhabitant of 
Brahma-worlds, i 81, 261 ; iii 219, 221 ; 

iv 112, 154; v 140; vi 121 
Brahma (Mahil-), lord of all beings, i 241, 

261, 291, 292, 308, 314; ii 30, 158; 
iv 168, 236, 237 ; v 15, 29, 177, 218 ; 
vi 110, 292; creator of the world, 
vi 107; grandfather of the brahmins, 
vi 107 ; without carnal passion, vi 40; 
world or heaven of Branma, see tales ^ 
passim; Bodhisatta leaves it, iv 14, 67, 
291; V 164; vi 54; Buddha visits it, 

iii 220; v 112; endowments of, i 8; 
its inhabitants do not know what an 
omen is, iv 47 ; formless {arupabrahma- 
loka)t v 30 ; Sahampati its lord, iv 154 ; 
schism in it, iii 289; uproar from 
earth reaches it, iv 154 ; v 274 ; vi 251, 
287; women excluded from it, i 79; 
won by meditation, i 308 

Brahma, title of parents, v 174 
Brahma, goddess, i 261 
Brahma-loka (-heaven, -realm, -world), 
see Brahma (Maha); -spell, ii 23 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, passim; 
derided by his courtiers, iv 170; prince 
(kum&ra), i 126; ii 2, 60, 159, 193; 

iii 156, 237, 246, 282, 306 
Brahmadatta, king of Kampilla, see COlani- 

Brahmadatta 

Brahmadatta-jat. (823), iii 52 
Brahman, see Brahma (Maha-) 

Brahman caste, see Brahmin 
Brahmavaddbana, old name of Benares, 

iv 76; V 164-167 

Brahmayana, noble vehicle, vi 294 
Brahmayoni, see Gayasisa . 

Brahmin caste, ii 57 ; iv 127, 191, 228 ff.; 
vi 11, 44, 110 ff., 115, 289, 261, 804; 
four forms of brahmin’s life, i 239; 
ascetic does not take life, vi 217; 
entertainment of, v 127, 206, 269; 
feasted with flesh and rice, vi 155; 
hunters, vi 88; low-caste, v 182; 
mendicant, vi 191 ; never sated, v 243 ; 
panegyrists, vi 28; physician, vi 95; 
punishment for injuring, vi 59; reciter 
of hymns, vi 20 ; respect due to, vi 148 ; 
sacrificer, vi 107 ; saorifloes of, vi 108 ; 
sons of Brahman, vi 107 ; special room 
for lodging, vi 158; spell of, iv 127; 
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strong drink forbidden, v 253 ; of ten 
kinds, ir 228 ; trade forbidden, iv 229; 
the tme, iy 6, 190, 228; ungrateful 
oaste, ri 74 ; of the world of form and 
no-fonn (of. Brahma), iy 48. See alto 
Gastes 

Branch Deer, i 89, 41 
Branch (Sftkha-kumira), merchant's son, 
iy 24 

Brayo, disciple, iii 13 

Breaking-in of elephant, tee Elephant 

Breath, holding of, to cause death, ii 6; 

of serpents deadly, tee Snakes 
Brethren, tee Brother of the Order 
Bribery, iv 95; y 2, 5, 117; yi 69, 222 
Bridge of Arta, of Cos, Legend of, iv 166 
Brightnesses, Five, i 176 
Brother married to sister, iv 67; v 219 
Brother of the Order, backsliding, i 42, 44, 
128, 138, 187 ; ii 18, 28, 79, 81. 89, 92, 
94, 167, 189, 216, 234, 227, 286; iii 20, 
128, 182, 144, 161, 168, 174, 207, 276, 
282, 806, 811; iv 17, 66, 192, 210; 
V 107, 141; in bad company, iii 199; 
boastful, i 208, 280; concupiscent, 

i 212 ; dandy, ii 112 ; deceitful, iii 168, 
170; despondent, i 9, 12, 61, 68; de- 
voted to giving, iy 40; discontented, 

ii 129; iii 294; iv 187; disobedient, 

iii 287 1 dullard, i 16; who feared 
death, iii 180; given to amusement, 

iii 198; greedy, i 112; ii 203, 221, 248, 
260; iii 148, 194, 196, 206; iv 44; 
heretical, i 67 ; hypocritical, i 281-8 ; 
ii 187 ; illmannerM, ii 306 ; indolent, 
i266; initiation of, see Order; knave, 
iy 188; liberal, v202; lovesick, ii 108, 
117, 126, 803; noisy, i 268; passionate, 
i 114; ii 193; iii 10; iv 18; passion- 
tost, i 76, 87, 147, 161, 156, 812, 861; 
self-willed, i 121, 146, 147. 209 ; simple- 
ton, tee Lftlud&yi; slothful, iii 92; 
supports his parents, iii 171, 201, 204; 

iv 68, 176; v 164; vi 89; tempted, 
i 42, 248; v 79, 100; timid, i 246; 
traitorous, i 802; unruly, i 46, 246, 
259; iii 164; worldly-minded, iii 810, 
818 ; brethren clad in one robe, iv 114 ; 
misconduct with risters, iv 112; their 
seniority, i 21 ; wicked six, tee Heretics 

Brotherhood, tee Order 
Brother-in-law, ii 186, translated 'uncle,* 
tee Uncle 

Buchanania latifolia, iv 229, 270 
Buddha, The, pattim; assigns a subject 
for meditation, i 9, 18, 64, 91, 172, 
200; iii 298; assigns tasks, i 18; 
attempts to injure him, tee Devadatta; 
austerities of, iv 82, 75 ; accused of in- 
continence, i 148, 264; iv 116; called 
master-brahmin, i 187; called Siddh- 
attha, iv 82, 207; vi 240; converts 
Ahgulimftla, i 139; iv 112; v 246, 279; 
vi 166; death of, iii 16; divine sense 


of hearing, v 208 ; eats meat, ii 182 ; 
eats cake offered by a poor man, i 262 ; 
emits dark-bluc raiw from his hair, 
y 220; emits light from his hair and 
body, i 2 ; y 6 ; emits rays of darkness, 
i 181 ; emits a semblance of himself, 

i 66; epochs of his existence, iv 179; 
his father refuses to believe a report of 
his death, iv 82; foretells Lis death at 
Kusin&r&, i 281; former births, tee 
Bodhisatta; goes to heaven after the 
double miracle, i 78; iv 168; heretics 
lost honour at his birth, iii 88; his 
horse Kanthaka, iv 76; imitating of, 

ii 108, 118; invited to a wedding, 
iv 188; knows not passion, iv 18; 
a kshatriya, iii 294; miracles of, tee 
Miracles; forbids the brethren to work 
miracles, iv 167 ; omniscience of, i 4, 
10, 187. 814; ii 268; iv 86; v 246; 
vi 156 ; refhses to see ^vadatta, iv 99 ; 
reproves the superstition of ill-luck, 
i 216; smiles, iii 246; iv 4; y 20, 81; 
vi 62; tempM by Mfira’s daughters, 
i 288; titles ascribed to, i 820; visits 
Brahma heaven, iii 221 ; wife, her name, 
i 282 note; see-Rahula, mother of. 
tSee alto Dasabala, Ootama, Benun- 
oiation, Tathfigata 

Buddhas, Omniscient, i 89, 90; iv 148; 
vi 116; j^revious, ii 28, 67; seven 
previous, ii 102; time of their ajmar- 
ance, iii 210. See alto Kassm, Aidu- 
muttara, VipassI, Pacoeka Buddhas 
Buddhahood, Signs of, i 2, 269; first, of 
Buddha, iv 61 

Buddhist embassies to Mysore, i 22 note 

Building, Art of, vi 158 

Bulls, Tutelary gods in the shape of, 

iii 4 

Burglars, i 68, 210 
Burial, tee Cemetery, Cremation 
Burmese recension of No. 601, iv 262 note ; 
version of No. 647, tee Vessantara-i&t.; 
version of No. 646, read Sinhalese, 
vi 167 ff. 

Burying alive up to the neck, i 180 
Butea frondosa, ii 184; vi 276; plassey 
tree, iv 127 ; phandana, pal&sa, Iv 129 ; 
Butea shoot held in sacrifice, Indra’s 
right arm, vi 111. See alto Judas tree 

Cakkadaha, iv 145 

Cakkavika-i&t (484), iii 809; referred to, 

iv 44 

Cakkavika-jAt. (461), iv 44; refSsrred to, 
iv 217 

CakkavAla mountain, vi 187 
Cakkavatti, tee Monarch, Universal 
Giliunny, Story of (paribhindana^kathd), 
vi 197 

Calving question, vi 167 
Cambodian moles, iv 287; grooms, v 241 
CammasAtoka-jAt. (824), iii 65 
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Camp, Intrenohment of, vi 299 
Gampk, dtj, Ki)aoamp& 

Gampi, river, iv 281 

Campejya, -ka, serpent king, iv 281, 286 

Oampe^^jftt. (606), iv 281; referred to, 

Canda, the Moon, Bodhisatta’e son born 
as, iv 40; treaenrer’s son bom ae, v 
208, 206-208, 218; son of Ekarftjd, 
iee Gandakumara; Nftga king, i 2^; 
brahmin, vi 180 

Ganda palace, vi 122; ef. Gandaka 
Canfa, servant, tee Can^aggmani 
Candft, fairy’s wife, iv 180 
Canda, wife of Mahdpatapa, iii 118 ff. 
Gandabha-jat. (186), i 292 
Gandadeva, son of Devagabbha, iv 51 
Gandadevl (Ganda), wife of Sutasoma, v 
92, 94, 99 

Gandadevl, wife of king Kasiraja, vi 1-17 
Gandsgamani, Ganda, or Gamanioanda, 
'servant, ii 210^218, 216 
Candabar, tee Gandhara 
Gandaka palace, iv 256; vi 118; mount, 

V 84 

Candakinnara-jat. (486), iv 179; referred 
to, iv 179; vi 76 

Gandaknmara, son of Ekaraja, vi 69-80 
Gandaia, Pariah caste, iii 18, 154, 166; 
iv 124, 127, 191, 285-287, 248 ; vi 216 ; 
dialect, iv 245 ; meanest men on earth, 
iv 248; sweejMrs, iv 244; village, iv 
286 fit.; vi 217; outcast, vi 79 
Gandapabbata, mountain of the Moon, 
iv 180 

Gandapaijota, king, v 71 
Gandaraja, Canda-Suriya, tee Ganda- 
knmara 

Gandasena, prince, vi 80 
Candavatl, princess, iii 808 
Candorana, Mount, iv 58, 60 
Cane«drink (Na}aka-pana), name of a 
village, i 64 

Cannibalism, vi 267, 284; due to yakkha 
birth, V 12, 18, 248; tee v 248 note, 
266 

Canoi>y, White, ue Umbrella 
Cantbium parviflorum, iv 149; vi 18, 16 
Canura, wrestler, iv 62 
Captain of the Faith (Truth), tee Sariputta 
Car, Festal, ceremonial chariot, sent out 
for choosing a king, iii 157; iv 24; 

V 128; vi 26, 82 
Cara, king, iu 272 

Caravans, mode of proceeding, i 6 
Carpenters, village of, ii 14; tools and 
mode of work, ii 14; town of, iv 99 
Garthamns tinctorius, iv 299 
Cashmere, kingdom, iii 222, 229 
Cassia Fistula, iv 188, 278, 289 
Castaway on an island, iv 100 
Caste, i 294; ii 8, 6, 67; iii 14, 126, 164, 
270: iv 127, 128, 229, 248; v 68, 160; 
vi 44, 66, 107, 110, 266, 261, 804; 


disguising of, iv 246; eating rules, iv 
92 ; vi 21 ; four, i 190 ; vi 14 ; loss of, 
iv 242; marks and tokens, iv 146, 
216; vi 42; mixed, iv 229; oocum- 
tions of low-oaste men, v 242; order 
of precedence, iv 127, 191; retained 
by heretical brethren, i 98; rules, iv 
236 ; 8ix, iv 127, 191 ; village, iv 287, 
244. See alto Ambattha, Brahmin, 
Gandaia, Khattiya, Piikkusa, Sudda, 
Ugga, Vessa 

Castor oil tree, iv 127; lowest of trees, 

ii 801; worshipped, i 258 
Catalogue of royal treasures, iv 149 
Cats intoxicated, v 7 

Cattle question, vi 160 
Catn-dvara>j&t. (489), iv 1 ; referred to, 
i 111; referred to as Mah&mittavin- 
daka, i 209; iii 186 

Catukkanipata, 4th book of jatakas 
referred to, v‘69 
Catnmatto-j&t. (187), ii 78 
Gatuposathika-jat. (441), iv 9; referred 
to, vi 88, 128; ^'ataj^satha-khandam, 
vi 129 

Caturaksha, dog, iii 318 note 
G&turm&sya festival, v 134. C/. Kattika 
Cauldrons, four in hell, iii 81 
Cause, its existence denied, tee Karma 
Causes, Chapter on the succession of, ii 
180 

Ceoca, sage, v 188 
Celery, name of a pig, tee Sildka 
Cells, Begulations for building, iii 62, 216 
Cemetery, i 255; ii 87; iii iv 88; 
vi 183; abode of ascetic, v 225; of 
crows, i 801 ; of dogs, i 58 ; of jackals, 
i 804 ; burial in, iv 28; grove of, i 268 ; 

iii 22 ; snares for vultures in, iii 204 ; 
charnel -ground for exposing dead 
bodies, i 216, 804; iii 254, 804; v 12; 
vi 7, 8. See alto Cremation 

Ceremonial sprinkling of king, ii 60, 278 ; 

iv 26, 62, 67, 82, 105, 199, 208, 287, 
296, 806; v 128, 182, 147, 241, 271, 
279; vi 58, 82, 229, 287, 262; of 
elephant, ii 16; of horse, ii 202; of 
queen, ii 278; iv 82, 92-94; v 289; 
vi 174 ; performed with rightwise 
spiral ooncn, iv 220; performed over a 
leper, v 52 ; water for, where obtained, 
iv 94; king anointed, vi 26; circuit 
of cit^, tee Rightwise procession 

Ceremonies for a prince, iv 208; for 
irits of the dead, ii 4 ; over a corpse, 
47 ; ten, of a universal monarch, iv 
146. See alto Conception, Pregnanqy, 
Stone of ceremony 
Gets, kingdom, vi 2^268 
Cetfi, daughter-in-law of Anujji, vi 141 
Cetaputta, man,.vi 806 
Ceti, kingdom, i 121 ; iii 272 ff. 
Cetlya-jat. (422), iii 271; referred to, v 
188 
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C^lon, W 160, 804; voyages to, ii 89; 
vi 18 

Ghaddanta, elephant king, v 90, 81 ; lake, 
V 90, 91, 99, 991 
Chaddanta-j&t. (614), v 90 
Chi^ftAgaknmftra, v 996, 981 
Ghambbl, brahmin, vi 949 
Chameleon question, vi 179; (ii 48) 
Channa, Incarnations of, iii 204 ; iv 178, 
968, 267 ; V 186, 209 ; vi 806 ; chanoteer 
of Ootama (Buddha), iv 76; heretical 
brother iii 128 

Channapatha-pahho (question of the 
secret path), vi 188 
Ghannels of desire. Five, ii 160 
Chariot, Magic, vi 26; question, vi 166; 
and charioteer, parable of body and 
soul, vi 126 

Chariot of Victory, Sakka*s, i 80; iv 
924 

Chariot, Ceremonial, $€e Car, Festal 
Charity, Practice of, xi 48 
Charm, tee Spell 
Charms, Five feminine, iii 246 
Charnel-mve, eee Cemetery 
Chatta, brahmin’s son, ii 291; son of 
king of Eosala, iii 76, 77 
Ghattap&ni, lay-brother, i 228 ; maker of 
ornaments, ii 181 

Chavaka-jat. (809), iii 18; referred to, 
iv 66 

Checks for food, eee Alms 
Chestnut, Big (Mabasona), a horse, ii 21 
Chief disciples, eee S&riputta and Mog- 
gall&na 

Child suckled by a goat, v 280 
Children, Three kinds of, v 46 ; exposure 
of, V 280; granted through prayer to 
a tree-spirit, iv 294 
Children’s Section, vi 287 
Chinese funeral custom, ii 26 note 
Ghittalat^ eee Gittalatk 
Gifick, Cificamanavika, brahmin' mrl, ii 
86, 112 ; iii 186 ; vi 306 ; acou^ the 
Buddha of incontinence, i 148, 264; 
iv 116 : swallowed by the earth, iv 147 
Circle. Mystic, used in Axing the eyes to 
induce trance, iii 297; v 166; magic, 
i 979; eee also Ecstasy; three in the 
eyes, iii 184 ; of transmigration, v 268 
Gitta, a Gand&la, iv 244; mount, eee 
Cittakuta 

Gittaou)a» king, vi 84 
Gittahattha-Sariputta, elder, i 168 
CittakO)a, tortoise, vi 88 
CittakOta (Citta), Mount, ii 74, 128; iii 
187,188, 160; iv 182, 197, 964; v 178, 
186>189, 198, 901, 909, 206; garden 
(grove), u 188; iii 162; v 210; gate- 
way of Heaven, vi 66 
Cittalata, garden of Indra, vi 186, 808 
Cittamiga, Dapple Deer, iv 967 
Cittarftja, goblin, ii 954 
Citta-sambhflta (498), iv 944 


City, destroyed by angry gods, iv 244 ; of 
Devas, i 68, 64 ; guards of, ii 98; Ui 90 
Clairvoyance, eee Vision 
Clans, eee Owl, Sakya, etc. 

Clapping with one hand, v 248 
Cloth of Benares, eee Benares, Kksi 
Clothes, kinds of, vi 269 
Cloth-omens, brahmin, i 217 
Cloth-wrap, snake-charmer’s term, iv 284 
Cloths, eee Bobes 

Cobbler cuts his shoe according to the 
skin, iv 108 

Cook, crows at the wrong time, ii 914; 
flesh eaten makes a man become king, 
iv 94 ; question of, vi 167 
Collyrium Mount, v 291 
Commander of the Faith, eee Sariputta 
Commandments (Commands, Liaws, Pre- 
cepts, Virtues, eiUni), i 9, 60, 62, 94, 
108, 106, 127, 198, 168, 201, 214, 282; 
ii 206, 261, 962, 960; iii 85, 128, 229, 
816; iv 112, 188, 221; v 1; five, i 41, 
77, 78, 82, 101, 189, 158, 194, 218, 
801 ; ii 4, 18, 26, 44, 262, 260 ; iii 166, 

173, 188, 208, 210, 221, 816; iv 44, 
110, 170, 178, 224, 227, 261; v 18, 

174, 177, 198, 201, 209, 252, 274; 
vi 62, 118, 161, 168; oaUed Kum 
righteousness, ii 251; ten, i 16, 140; 
the Dasasikkhiy^am referred to, i 
140. See aleo Fast-day vows. Paths 

Company with the good, ii 78 
Conception, ceremonies done at, ii 1; 

iv 92, 208; due to merit, v 142; by 
eating fruit, ii 269; miraculous, iv 
287 ; V 144 ; vi 41 ; without natural 
processes, iv 182 

Conchs, Three, used in ceremonial sprink- 
ling, iv 306; with rightwise spiral, iv 
220; conch- blower, i 147 ; of Magadha, 
vi 289 

Conciliation, Four modes of for kings, 

v 174, 186, 191 

Conoupisoenee, see Brother, passion-tost 
Conditions, Impossible {apphiindni), iii 284 
Conditions of life. Four excellent, ii 298 ; 

of the world, eight, iii 88; iv 78 
Conduct, Three kinds of right and wrong, 
v8, 9 

Confession required for a Paoittiya offence, 
i48 

Confidence, Four grounds of, i 229 
Congregations, Four, brethren, sisters, 
laymen, lay women, iii 211 
Conjunction of stars, eee Stars 
Conjurers, eee Jugglers 
Consecration of a king, eee Ceremonial 
Constituents of Being, Eighteen {dhatuyo)^ 
ii 184 

Continence in wedlock, iii 68; iv 67 
Continents, The four (island), iv 148, 
198* V 220 

Cooking, Skill in, v 162; vi 184; cooks’ 
quarters in S&vatthi, iii 82 
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Coral, i¥ 89, 288 

Coral Tree, the great (Erythrina indica), 
ir 168, 226; v 148, 210; of the Devae, 
i 80 

CoroDation, fig-wood chair and three 
sheila used in the ceremony, ii 278; 
hymn, iv 246; sprinkling at, $m 
Ceremonial 

Corpse, Ceremonies o¥er, ut Spirits of 
the dead 

Corypha Taliera, iv 181 
Costas speciosns, vi 275 
Cotton thread question, vi 162 
Cotton-blow, snake-charmer’s term, iv284 
Cotton-carding, vi 26 
Counter charm, ue Spell 
Courses, Five good, five bad, ate Com- 
mandments, Paths 

Courtesan, i 226, 261; ii 211; iii 277; 
iv 167; V 226; vi 117, 136, 146, 108; 
keeps the Five Virtues, ii 261 ; king’s, 
deposed, v 71; licensed, ii 269; price 
of, iii 40, 261, 283 ; iv 157; said to be 
married to treee, iv 294 
Cow, five sacred products of, vi 163; of 
plenty, iv 12; vi 110; cow-dung as 
fuel, vi 263 

Crab Tam in Himalayas, ii 236 
Cranes conceived at the sound of thunder, 
u 249; ui 149 

Crane’s sleep, proverb for trickery, iii 162 
Craving (Tanh&), Mara’s daughter, i 288 
Craving of a pregnant woman, tee 
Pregnancy 

Creation of the world. Belief in, v 117 
Creeper-Grove of Thoughtful, i 81 
Cremation, i 62, 68, 107, 116, 117, 128, 
150; ii 87, 167; iii 108, 109, 142, 253, 
260, 800, 804 ; V 80, 73, 242 ; of horse, 
i 62, 68; cremation-park, i 266; grave 
at four cross-roads, i 271 (where 
**they” are the spirits of the dead), 

iii 260. See alto Cemetery, Spirits of 
the dead 

Crier of the Truth, sent out by the king, 

iv 167 

Crook-Cake, a place, i 197 
Crocodile, Mount, iii 105 
Crocodile in a tea-cup, proverbial, iv 108 
Crocodiles shut their eyes when they open 
their months, i 148 
Crop-ear, juggler, iv 204 
Cross-roads, Sacrifice offered* at, i 187; 

burial at, tee Cremation 
Crows nourished by oblations, v 68; at 
enmity with owls, ii 146, 242 ; iii 284 ; 
have no fat, i 801 ; iii 194; water crow, 
ii802 

Cry of capture (baddhardva), i 49; iv 268 
note; V 178, 190 

Crystal Cave, ii 6, 284; mount, v 221; 

palace, iv 2; created by Sakka, iii 161 
Ciystal-gasing, vi 91, 185 
Cuckoo, Royal, escorted through the air 


by a train of cuckoos, v 221; egg in 
crow’s nest, iii 68; tame, iii 267 

g udra caste, tee Sudda 
flla-janaka-jat. (62), i 188; referred to, 
iv 171 

Culanandiya-jat. (222), ii 140; referred 
to, iii 66 

Cu)an! (-fya eyya), Cu)ani-Brahmadatta, 
king of Uttarapauoala, vi 198 ff. 
Culnsutasoma, tee Cullasutasoma 
Ouila-Anathapindika, tee Anatha-pindika 
the younger' 

Gullabodhi-jat. (443), iv 13; referred to, 
iii 62 

Culladaddara, son of king Suradaddara, 
iii 11 

Culladhammapala-jat. (358), iii 117 
Culladhanuggaha-j&t. (374), iii 144; re- 
ferred to, iii 282 

Cullahamsa-jat. (638), v 175; referred to, 
i 84; iii 183; iv 267; v 186, 193, 199, 
202; vi 10 

Culla-Kalinga, tee Kalinga the Less 
Cullakalinga-jat. (801), iii 1 
Culiakammasfulamma, town, v 19 
Ciillaka-seUhi-jat. (4), i 14 
Cullakun&la-jat. (464), iv 91 
Cullanandaka-jat., referred to, not iden- 
tified, iii 117 

Cuilanandika, woman, vi 246 
Cullanarada(kassapa)‘jat. (477), iv 186; 
referred to, i 76, 76, 248; ii 286; iii 
98, 311 

Culla-paduma-jat. (193), ii 81 
Culla-palobhana-j&t. (268), ii 227 ; referred 
to, iv 291 ; v 196 

Culla-Panthaka, tee Wayman, Little 
Culla-Pindap&thika-Tissa, tee Tissa, called 
Direct-alms the Less 

Cullasubhadda, queen elephant, v 20, 22, 26 ’ 
Cullasuka-jat. (430), iii 294 
Cullasutasoma, iv 304 {tc, birth, tee vi 
p. vi) 

CuUasutasoma-j&t. (626), v 91; referred 
to, iv 76; vi 41 

Cullatun^ila, Little-Snout, pig, iii 181 
Cunda, attendant of the Buddha, iv 61 
Cup, Lucky, ii 294; of inauguration, vi 
81 

Curse, Buddhist, iv 194, 196; fhlfiUed 
through the Bodhisatta, v 6b; name 
of a brother, i 209 

Cycles of time (kalpa, kappa), iv 281; 
fiame at the beginning of, v 177, 191 ; 
first, i 83; lie unknown in the first, 
iii 278. See alto Aeons 
Cyprinus Bohita, fish, iv 46, 47 

Dabba, the liallian, manciple to the 
Brotherhood, i 21 
Dabbasena, king, iii 9, 10 
Dabbbapappha-j&t. (400), iii 206 
Daddahha-j&t. (322), iii 49; referred to, 

V 220 
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Daddara, Mount, ii 6, 46; iii 11; Ndgas 
of, iii 11; city, iii 276 
Daddara-j&t. (172), ii 45; referred to, iii 
117 

Daddara-jAt. (804), iii 10 ; referred to, iii 
117 

Dadhim&la aea, milk-white, where eilTer 
is, iT 89 

Dadhi-y&hana, king, ii 72 
Dadhi-y&hana-j&t. (186), ii 60 
Dainty, king, ii 221 

Dakarakkhaea, water demon, Question of, 
▼ 42; Ti 241, 246 
DakkhinAgiri, place, ii 237, 238 
DakshinApatha, i 22 note; iii 277 
D^hadnamma, king, iii 288 
Dajbadhamma-jAt. (409), iii 283 
Daihadhamma Suttanta, parable of the 
Strong Men, iy 132 
Dami)a kingdom, iy 150 
Damsel-face, elephant, i 68 
Danae, parallel, iy 50 
DAna-khanfam, yi 266 
Dancers, iii 26, 801; iy 159; v 197; 
women, v 142; dance of jayelins, 
i 250; of snakes, iy 284; dancing, 
i 208; with half the body, iy 204 
Dancing (Nautch) girls, i-289; iii 26; y 
129; yi 28; 25 millions in Sakka’s 
heayen, i 82 

Dandaka, hill, ii 28, 24, 26 ; forest, y 16 
Danjaki, king, iU 277; y 71, 72, 76, 187 
Dantapura, city, ii 262, 260; iii 2, 228; 
iy 148 

Daiduiaka, gambler in The little clay 
cart, yi 187 

Darlmukha, son of family priest, iii 156 ff. 
Darfmukha-jAt. (878), iii 156; referred to, 
iy 298; y 127, 128 
Dark, elder, i 50 

Dasabala, title of the Buddha, iy 22, 85, 
75, 86, 94, 99, 105, 109, 116, 117, 189, 
168, 188, 198, 232, 250, 257: y 134, 
177; of Buddha Eassapa, yi^8; of 
Buddha VipasBi, yi 247; ten powers, 
i 229 

Dasa-brihmana-jAt. (495), iy 227 
Dasanna, people, yi 120; swords of, iii 
208 

Dasaawaka-iAt. (401), iii 207 
Dasaratha, king of Benares, iy 78; death 
of, iy 80; a name of Janasandha, 
king of Benares, ii 208 
Dasaratha-jAt. (461), iy 78; referred to, 
yi 17 

Dasa-yara-gAtha, ttt Boons 
' Date-Sage, Logic Sage {Takka-pan4ito)f 

i 156 

Datta, son of Dhatarattha, called Bhdri- 
datta, yi 86, 87, 118; elder, tee 
Mantidatta 

Daughter of the gods, ue Nymph 
Daughter’s virtue tested by father, i 244; 

ii 126 


DAyapassa, garden, y 186, 187 
Dead, Worship of, tee Spirits; dead 
flowers removed from temples by a 
low-caste man, y 242 
Death, Causes of, iii 212; ineyitable, iy 
807; yi 16, 17; grief at, iv 80; written 
on the forehead, ii 84, 195; iy 260; 
v 119, 269; not to be feared, i 188 
Death-offering to Right, iii 254 
Deccan, The, i 22; iii 277 
Decoy partridge, iii 48 
Deed in former birth bears fruit, tee 
Karma 

Deer, and arrows, iv 170; preaches the 
law, iv 162, 165, 171, 258; saves his 
pursuer, iv 170; taught ruses, i 46, 
49; trapped in harvest-time, i 82; 
warned awav by placard, iv 166 
Defilement of the sanctified, iv 290 
Degrees of holiness. Three, vi 55 
Deities, tee Cods, Spirits 
Delight, Prince, tee Somanassa-kumAra 
Demons, i 8, 5; iii 182; iv 100; vi 181; 
eat human flesh, i 26. See alto Asura, 
Goblins, Ogres, Spirits, Takkhas 
Deposition of a king, i 180; vi 254 
Deportment, Four ways of, v 185 
Depravities, Paired, i 217; ten, i 81 
iii 84 

Desaka, town in the Sumbha country, 
i 282 

Descent from Heaven, Buddha’s, tee 
Buddha 

Desert, five kinds, i 5 
Desert-pilot, i 10 

Desire, Effect of, iv 108; vi 17, 29; deter- 
mines next birth, tee Rebirth ; desires 
of the six senses, v 266 ; five ^annels 
of, ii 160 

Despatohers, robbers so called, i 121 
Destiny foretold, tee Fortune-telling, Stars 
Destrier, king’s, i 61 
Deva, tee Gods 

Devadatta, elder, one of the six young 
nobles, AjAtasattu builds him a 
monastery, i 67, 819; attempts to kill 
Buddha, i 142, 177, 804; ii 85, 106, 
110, 181, 165; iii 87; iv 85, 275; for- 
bids meat-eating, i 84; hurls a rook 
to kill Buddha, i 57; ii 140; iii 249, 
819; iy 267; v 87, 175; lets loose the 
elephant DhanapAlaka (NAlAgiri) to 
kiU Buddha, i 57; ii 140, 168; iii 65, 
118, 249, 819; y 175-178; suborns 
archers to kill Buddha, i 57; iii 65, 
249, 819; v 175; vi 68; Buddha 
refhses to see him, iv 99; oonoeives 
a grudge against Buddha, i 14; iii 65; 
cruelty of, ii 140; iii 115; descendant 
of king OkkAka, ii 299; dismissed 
from offloe of treasurer, i 84; expels 
a sister from his oommunity, i 87 ; his 
failure, i 298; loses his following, 
i 85; falls sick, iU 58; iy 99; v 184; 
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Fire Pointi of, i 84, 805; imitatM 
Buddha, u 36, 108, 118; iu 74; in- 
oamationB of, i 14, 41, 56, 144, 805 ; 
ii 28, 49, 68, 85, 87, 104, 107, 112, 
118, 114, 188, 189, 142, 145, 155, 167, 
170, 178, 262. 800, 801; iii 29, 60, 66, 
88, 107, 117, 120, 184, 186, 200, 226, 
252, 838; iv 27, 87, 66, 104, 121, 129, 
166, 221. 371, 280, 390; ▼ 81, 41, 48; 
Vi 80, 118, 126, 246, 805; ingratitudo 
of, i 174, 286; ii 48; iU 17; iv 22, 
161 ; iealons of Buddha, i 369 ; keeps 
two fast-days a week, i 255; keeps 
sinful company, iv 268; obtains the 
ecstasy, i 82; iv 22, 124; presented 
with a yellow robe, ii 188; renounced 
by Sakya clans, iv 99; saved by 
Buddha in a previous birth, iv 161; 
schism of, i 84, 255; ii 154, 172; iii 
58; iv 124; swallowed by the earth, 

i 84, 820; ii 165, 166; iii 218, 271; 
iv 64, 99; V 43, 48, 184; teUs lies, iii 
58; V 43; visited by Buddha’s elders, 

ii 108; wishes to be reconciled to 
Buddha, iv 99 

Devadhamma-jftt. (6), i 28 ; referred to, i 88 
Devadflta-jftt., ue Makh&deva-j&t. 
Devagabbhi, princess, mother of the ten 
slave-brethren, iv 50 
Devala, Black, tee Ki)adevala 
Devatipafiha-jftt. (850), iii 101; vi 187 
Devil-doctor {bhlltav^o)^ iii 804 
Devinda, one of the four sages of king 
Vedeha, vi 156 if., 246 
Dhajavibetba-jit. (891), iii 189; referred 
to, iv m, 289 

Dhamma, a god, incarnation of the 
Bodhisatta, iv 64 
Dhamma-j&t. (457), iv 64 
Dhamm&, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Dhammacetiya-sutta, referred to, iv 95 
Dhammaddhaja, Banner of the Faith, 
chaplain, ii 181 

Dhammaddbaja-j&t. (320), ii 181 
Dhammaddbaja-ldt, (884), iu 170 
Ti ham inoamation of Dhammft 

in the time of the Buddha, vi 348 
Dhammagutta, elder, iv 804 
Dhammantarl, physician, iv 808 
Dhammapada mentioned, iii 48, 205 (in 
the text of the translation, but not 
in the PiU) 

Dhammapftla, the elder, a brahmin, and 
the younger, his pupil, iv 83 
Dhammaplla, prince, son of Bfahipatftpa, 
Ui 118, 119 

Dhammapila(-komftra), prince, son of 
Dhanaftjaya, vi 141 

Dhanalljaya, miig of the Kurus in Inda- 
patta, ti 251, 252, 354 ; iii 241; v 81, 
87; vi 126-139, 156; king of Benares, 

iii 65 ; merohant, ii 289 
Dhanahjaya - korabba (-korabya), tee 

Dha^jaya, king of the Kurus 


DhanantevisI, attendant, v 225, 281 
Dhanapilaka (Na)agiri), elephimt with 
which Devaiutta tried to kill Buddha, 
i 57; ii 140, 168; ui 65, 118, 184, 
349, 819; iv 257; v 175-178 
Dhanuggahatissa, elder, tee Tissa 
DhannBekha(-sekbav&), prince, vi 248, 344 
Dhtti. god, vi 107 

Dhatarattha, one of tbe Four Kin^ iii 
165-iit7; a golden goose, iv 265; v 
178 if., 187 ft; dhatarattha geese, 

V 255; king who followed * righteous- 
ness, vi 125; Niga king, vi 88 

Dhava tree, Grislea tomentosa, iv 180; 
vi 275 

Dhonas&kha-jat. (858), iii 105 
DhOmakftri, goatherd, iii 242 
Dhdmak&ri-j&t. (418), iii 241 ; referred to, 
iv 228 

Dhuta obligations, precepts, practices. 
Thirteen, i 44; ii 807; iii 287; v 203 
Diadem, turban, one of the five symbols 
of royalty, iv 25, 80; v 170; vi 14 
Diamonds in the Kburamftli ocean, iv 88 
Dibbacakkhuka, ascetic, iv 277 
Dice, tee Gaming 

Dighak&r&yana, commander-in-chief, iv 95 
Dighapitthi, poor man, vi 164, 165 
DlghattifL, wife of Golaka|a, vi 168-165 
Dlghati, king of Kosala, iii 290 
Dighftvu, son of king of Kosala, iii 189, 
390 ; son of king Arindama of Benares, 

V 129, 182, 188 

Dighivu-kumftra, son of king Mah&ja- 
naka, vi 28, 84, 87 
Dlghitikosala-jdt. (871), iii 189 
Dingy, goose, ii 27 
Diospyros embryrateris, ii 58; iv 270 
Dipankara, first Buddha in the Distant 
Epoch, iv 179 

Dipayana, Black, tee Ksnha-dipftyana 
Dipi-jat. (436), iii 285 
Direct-alms tne less, tee Tissa, i 44 
Directions, Eight, i 317; four, iii 154; 

obeisance in ten, vi 131 
Disciples, Apostate, reconverted, i 2, 8; 
tempted by Devadatta, i 67; four 
classes, i 88; ii 7; iv 17, 305; six 
leading disciples, backsliders, iii 18; 
lay-disciples sleep in the Service-ball, 
i 48. See alto Brother, Novice, Sister 
Disciples, Chief, tee Siriputta, M oflgaUina 
Discipline, Buies of, iii 205 ; Eighty minor, 
and fourteen major, i 278 ; iii 387 
Discourse preached to a great company 
(Blahisamaya-sutta, Dlgh. Nik. 30), 

V 245 

Disorepanoy between verses and stoiy, ii 
127, 155; iv 156; vi 75; between tale 
and introduotion, iv 218 
Disease tricked by escaping through 'a 
hole in the waU, ii 55 
DitthamafigalikA, merohant’s daughter, 
IV 285; sister, vi 246 
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Divination, te« Fortune-telling, Marks, 
Omens, Stars 
Divine vision, ne Vision 
Diving-penanee, iii 156; iv 1S9; v 124 
Doctors, iee Physicians 
Doctrine, False, see Heresy 
Doe gives birth to a man child, v 79, 100 
Dog warns his benefactor of danger, v 
119; unclean, v 208; dogs of hell, 
vi 124; pedigree, iv 272; dog’s teach- 
ing (kukkurovddo ) , i 60 ; Sakka’s hound, 
iv 118 

Dohala-khanfam, vi 184 
Dollie, see Pottika 

Dolour Texts, fictitious work, i 148-150 
Dona shrine, v 207 
DoMtion, Water of, see Gift 
Door, back or side-door, v 69, 185; 
mechanism of, v 158, 156; question 
of, ii 168 ; see Avenues of the senses 
Doubts solved, see Problems 
Dove's-foot nymphs, ii 64 
Dragon (tidga), iv 221. See Naga 
Dramatic festivities, see Actors 
Draupadi’s svayamvara, v 226 
Dreams, ii 24; iv 162. 258; v 28, 186; 
interpreted, i 187; v 289; vi 99, 158, 
156, 245, 279, 296 
Drink, Strong, see Intoxicants 
Drinking festival, i 208; iv 73; v 5, 252; 
vi 88; shed ^aU), i 77, 161; v 229, 
241; vi 151 

Drum, iv 256; v 170; vi 14; made of a 
crab’s claw, ii 287 : magic, ii 70 ; of 
the Law, iv 171; drummer plays for 
money, i 146; kettle-drum road, vi 25 
Drunkenness, see Intoxicants 
Dubbaea-jftt. (116), i 259 
Dubbalakat^a-j&t. (105), i 246 
Dfibhiya-m'akkate-j&t. (174), ii 48 
Duddada-j&t. (180), ii 59; referred to, 
iv 42 

Dudljp^ king, example of rightedoqness, 

Duilpa, kinn, becomes ascetic, vi 108 
Dukflla, Dukulaka, son of village chief, 
vi 40-42, 48, 49 

Dullard never learns, i 278; brother, see 
Li)nd&yi 

Dumb prince, vi 8 
Dummedha-ifit. (50), i 126 
Dummedha-Jftt. (122), i 269 
Dummukha, king of uttarapaficala, iii 280 
Dung (Giltha) hell, see Hell 
Dunnivitiha, brahmin village, vi 266, 270 
Durijini^jAt. (64), i 158 
Dfita-j&t. (260), ii 221 
Dfita*jAt. (478), iv 189; referred to, iv 
185, 165 

Dntiya-paliji-jit. (28(9, ii 158 
Dnfthakumira, son of Kitavisa, ii 187 
Duty of the mod man, vi 149; ten, vi 52; 
see also virtues ; eighty great duties, 
fourteen priestly duties (Vinaya, 


Khandhaka), ii 288; iii 287; lower, 
middle, hignest, iii 281 ; ten royal, see 
Virtues; of the monks, see Discipline 
Duyyodhana, prince, v 84, 89 
Dvftravatl, city, iv 58; vi 217 
Dwarf, i 203; ii 98 

Dyeing of robes by the brethren, i 17, 95, 
172 

Earning a living. Twenty-one unlawful 
ways, ii 57 

Barth swallows up the wicked, i 176; 

V 72. See alto Devadatta 
Earthquake, vi 258, 265 

East Garden, Eastern Park, iii 198; iv 
198 

Easv, name of a disciple, iii 18 
Eating alone wrong, v 207, 208, 212 
Ebony tree, see Bauhinia variegata 
Eclipse of the moon, ii 291 ; iii 222. See 
alto Rihu 

Ecstasy, mystic meditation, i 82, 114; 

iii 9, 112, 224, 248, 267; iv 6, 74, 78, 
189, 250, 280, 297, 808; v 5, 58, 70, 
80, 88, 84, 100, 108, 106, 126, 184, 
185; vi 87, 52, 58, 96, 127, 246; 
falling away from, iii 99, 295, 296; 

V 79, 81; means of inducing, iv 245; 
(kasina) rites to induce, iii 24, 99; 

iv 108; V 70, 84, 166, 228; gaxing at 
the mystic objMt, ii 159; mystic 
circle to induce, 'iii 297; v 166; not 
attained after ten vears, Iv 14; after 
fifty years, iv 17 ; four (lower) stages, 

i 98; ii 172; iii 276, 816; eight stages, 
vi 18 ; song of, iii 246, 267 ff. See alto 
Trance 

Education of a brahmin, vi 21 ; neglected 
bv father, iv 161 ; free for poor, i 109 ; 
places of, tee Benares, Takmul& 
Efficacy of Goodness and of Truth, i 89 
Ekabala, kingdom, vi 198 
Ekapada-j&t. (288), ii 168 
Ekapanna-j&t. (149), i 816 
BkarAjA, king of Benares, vi 69 
Ekarftja-j&t. (809), iii 9; referred to, iii 

Ekfinavisati-pafiho, tee Problems, nineteen 
E)akamftra, foundling, v 225, 281 
Elders, Five, who accompanied Buddha 
as an ascetic, iv 111; each sleeps in 
his own chamber, i 48; eighty chief, 
iv 99, 188; v 177, 246; gluttonous, 

ii 801; late comers in the assembly, 
vi 18; two chief, tee Siriputta, Mog- 
gallina 

Elements, Four, ii 184; iv 5; v 128 
Elements of Being, ue Being 
Elephant, broken in, i 247, 817; ca- 
parison of, vi 258; charmed by lute^ 
vi 127, 180; doctors of, i 800; ui 218; 
intoxicated, v 175 (tee DhanapUaka) ; 
festival, ii 82-84; iv 61; v 147; 
flying, vi 251; mad, ii 28; pet, ii 92; 
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precious, of universal monarch, iv 
145; produced by magic power, iv 
147; rogue, i 68, 175; iii 116; six- 
tusked; v 23, 24, 27 ; of state, ii 16 ; 
thorn in foot of, ii 14; trained to 
stand firm under attack, v 162 ; 
trainer’s manual, ii 32-34; training, 
ii 64, 155, 280; Udena’s elephant 
addresses Buddha, iii 233 ; unruly, 
iv 194; white, i 175; ii 14; iii 275; 
iv 58, 59; v 20, 23, 239; vi 252 
Elephant, Good King, i 175 
Elephant driver, brahmin, iv 295, 304 
'Elijah, parallel to his taunts of Baal, 
iv 182 

Elixir of immortality, see Nectar 
Elves (kt'nnara), v 246, sec Fairies 
Emblems of royalty, see jEloyalty 
Emblica officinalis, iv 229; v 6 
Embryo, Growth of, iv 306 
Emptying the sea, i 311 
Endowments, Three happv, i 8 {natnapat- 
tiyo), see Faculties and Attainments 
Ends of man, Four, vi 129, 154 
Enemy with sense better than a foolish 
friend, i 116-118; former, always to 
be suspected, ii 87; znarks of, iv 122 
En!, river, iii 220 
Enlightened One, vi 89 
Enlightenment, i 3 

Entering the Forest section {oanappa- 
vetana-kh,), vi 92, 270 
Epochs of the Buddha’s existence, iv 179 
Eraka plant, iv 56 
Era-miracles, sse Miracles 
Er&vana, Sakka’s elephant, iii 237 ; v 73 ; 
vi i86 

Erytbrina indica {correct Erythmia, iv 
168), »ee Coral Tree 
Esukarl, king of Benares, iv 293 
Etiquette of obeisance, vi 207 
Eugenia Jambu (rose-apple), iv 229 ; 

branch set up as a challenge, iii 1 
Eunuchs, vi 261 

Evil company, ii 80; evil courses, four, 
i 60, 127, 139; iii 151; eee also Paths; 
states, four, see Worlds; thoughts, 
three, i 814 
Evil eye averted, ii 72 
Exaltation, Mystic, see Ecstasy, Trance 
Excellences (Noble, Perfect states). Four, 
i 81, 82, 115, 186, 260; ii 29, 87, 89, 
42, 48, 48, 92, 102; iv 16, 49, 109, 
152; V 91, 106, 126; vi 14, 58, 68 
Excommunication of a brother by a 
Vinaya scholar, iii 289; by Devadatta, 
i 87 

Execution by being trampled to death 
by an elephant, i 78 ; by casting from 
a cliff, iv 119. See also Impaling, 
Torture 

Executioner, Bed garland of, iii 27, 118 
Existence, Three Modes, States (stages) 
of, ii 56; iii 107, 229; iv 76, 192, 801; 


vi 80; five states of (gaff), iv 1; utter- 
most verge of, iv 215; four ty»M of 
earthly, i 229. See also Form, Porm- 
less. Heaven of Sense 
Existing things. Three properties of, iv 
215 

Exorcism, i 279 
Exposure of children, v 230 
Extinction, see Nirvana 
Eye, miraculously given, iv 255; divine, 
see Vision, Divine; evil, ii 72; of goblins 
and gods do not wink, vi 168, 165; of 
omniscience, iv 254; of truth, iv 256; 
washed after an unlucky sight, iv 286 

Faculties (Higher Knowledges, Perfec- 
tions, abhikM)t iv 22, 137, 150, 246, 
280, 303; v 100, 135; vi 113, 246; 
five, i 297; iv 238; v 165, 224; vi 18, 
32 ; six, i 98, 229. See Birth, former 
remembered. Hearing, Miracle, Vision 
Faculties and Attainments {abhinUd sama- 
pattiyo ca), i 115, 156, 158, 162, 198, 
207, 215, 216, 241, 249, 260, 267, 308, 
317; ii 81, 36, 45, 50, 62, 92, 98, 101, 
108, 119, 159, 188, 190, 199, 220, 229, 
246, 268, 280, 293, 298; iii 21, 48, 54, 
78, 80, 129, 159, 169, 188, 216, 224, 
295, 818 ; iv 5, 6, 16, 286, 242; v 70, 
166; vi 18, 87, 52, 96, 187; tee aUo 
Attainments 

Faculties, Four Transcendent (fddki), iii 
272; iv 75. See alto Magic 
Faggot-bearer, title of king of Benares, 
129 

Fairwing (Supatta), crow, ii 295 
Fairy (Elf, Gnome, Sylph, Kinnara), i 48 ; 

iii 257, 259; iv 159, 179, 272; v 245; 
vi 43, 44, 78 ; falls in love with a man, 
vi 217 ; fosters a child, vi 41 ; heretic, 
i 100. See alto Spirits 

Faith, Sakka’s daughter, v 210; captain 
of the, see Sariputta 
False doctrine, see Heresy 
Family traditions, tee Traditions 
Fan, Yak-tail, symbol of royalty, iv 25, 
80; V 186, 170; vi 14, 116, 282, 254; 
fan-bearer, iv 168 

Fast-day (Holy-day, Sabbath, Uposatha), 
u 225, 807; iii 289; iv 11, 89, 110, 
205, 208, 288, 885; v 1, 84, 85, 90, 
91; vi 17, 88, 54, 64, 80, 96. 128; 
duties, i 108; eighth day, i 2; iii 266; 

iv 202 ; vi 62 : fourteenth and fifteenth 
day (full moon), iii 211; iv 1, 82, 64, 
145, 200, 202, 285; V 56, 247; vi 62. 
98, 117; see also Moon ; four divisions, 
vi 88, 97; eight divisions, vi 88; kept 
at sea, iv 11; reward for keeping, 
V 4; two a week kept by Devaoatta, 
i 855; vows of, iv 228, 224, 881, 261, 
282,867; vl,847; vil ; wolf’s, u 807; 
eightfold, tee Paths ; uposatha-sectlon, 
vi 92; catuposatha-section, vi 129 
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Fate written upon the forehead, tee Death 
Father-in-law, hie plaoe taken by a 
brother, S39 
Fauna of India, t 233 
Fear of dying, brother’s, i 347; of hell, 
Ti 4, d; the three, ii 360 
Feast for the dead, ms Spirits of the 
dead; of friendship, iii 98 
Feronia elephantum, v 69; vi 376 
Festal ear, tei Car 

Festival, City, i 119; vi 339; elephant, 
ii 83; iv 63; y 147; pavirani, afker 
the rains, i 78. 91, 172; Ui 160, 306. 
8m€ alto Kattik&, BacnriOoe 
Fetters, Bonds, i 189, 141; ii 98; 6ve, 
in hell, i 48, 68; ii 91; W 8; the 
strongest, ii il; the real, ii 238 
Field of Merit, tu Merit 
Figwood chair used in the oonseeration 
of kings, iy 220 
Filter, tee Water-strainer 
Finger laid on the forehead as mark of 
resMt to the Bodhisatta, y 360 
Fire, Disooorse on, iv 111; birth-fire, ii 
80; penance of, i 807; iii 49, 166; 
iy 189 ; prodnced by robbing of boughs, 

i 91; lii 808; produced by rubbing 
sticks, iy 184; y p. liv; sacred, of 
ascetic, ii 80; y 3 ; feeding the sacred, 

ii 39; sacrifice, i 808; yi 114 ; wor- 
ship, yi 108, 109, 166; Lord of, tee 
Jitaveda 

Firefly question, yi 187 (iii 180) 

Fish follow the sound of music, ii 167; 
king of, tee inanda; species of, iy 46 ; 
y316; choose a king, y 260 
Five-clawed things that may be eaten by 
Khsttivas, Five, v 267 
Five-fold letters, tte Fetters; prostration, 
tee Prostrati<»i 

Five looks of hair, tee Hair; rests, tee 
Prostration 

Five-weapons, prince, i 187 V 
Five Wise Men birth, tee Paftcapai^ta- 
jit. 

Flesh, Five sweet kinds of, v 367, 366 
Flowers fall from the air, iv 281; v 66, 
73, 78; on a corpse, ii 47; vi 47; on 
a grave, i 138, 160; iii 104, 109, 800: 
in sacrifice, i 126; dead, removed 
from temple by low-caste man, y 343. 
See alto Garland 
Flying horse, ii 90 
Folk-tale elements, tee Parallels 
Followers, tee Disciples 
Food of ascetics, iy 384; of the brethren 
not eaten after mid-day. i 107^ 167; 
iy 314; lawfhl, vi 86; unlawfully won, 

ii 67; four sweet kinds, i 107, 186; 

iii 94, 183; five sweet kinds, y 367, 
366; eighteen kinds of solid, i 67 

Footprints, skill to trace, iii 398 ff. ; in 
the air, iii 398; none backwards, i 66, 
146 


Forced labour, i 89, 190 
Forehead, Fate written upon, tee Death 
Forest, Great, tee Mahivana 
Forgenr of a letter, 1376; iy 79; punished 
inheU, yl89 

Forgiveness of enemies, iv 37; vi 197 

Fork-tail, bird, iv 168 

Form, World of (and existence in), i 341; 

ii 66; iv 76; v 346; vi 80 
Formless existence, world, i 341; ii 66; 

iv 76; y 80, 374; vi 80, 178 
Formula of the Peridiable Body (Khud- 
daka-Nikiya, i 8). i 16 
Fortifications of a cnity, vi 197 
Fortnight, Dark, iv 101 
Fortune-telling, i 187; U 187; iii 143; 
iv 144, 339; v 164; vi 7, 360; from 
auspioiono marks on the body, ii 141, 
178; y 108, 164, 247, 364; vi 64; 
divination of character, iii 106; of 
date of death, i 149; iv 79; of site 
for a building, ii 308 ; ffom Stars, tee 
Stars. See aieo Marks, Omens 
Forty ways in which a woman makes up. 
to a man, v 383 

Foundation saerifioe, tee Saorifioe 
Four Grmt Kings, tee Kings 
Four things likely to prove injurious, v 
283; four not to be satisfied, y 348 
Fourfold sabbath vow, tee Fast-day 
Fowlers, Village of, y 178, 187 
Fragrant HiU, iv 183 
Frail, name of a disciple, iii 18 
Frensy^roduoed by a woman’s beauty, 


Friends, false, v 48, 130; vi 189; foolish, 
worse than foes with sense, i 116-119; 
the good, vi 131; honour of, vi 10; 
influence of, vi 119; to the unfriendly, 
ii 43; value of, i 210; vi 119; wicked, 
vi 287; which to be avoided, iU 366; 
story of hawks who made friends, iv 
188; how to distinguish, 1193; thirty- 
two signs to distinguish, iv 138 
Friendship between animals, ii 80; iv 
187; duties of, i 368; iv 68; inde- 
pendent of wealth, i 367; loot, iv 166; 
makes like, iv 370; preserved through 
several existences, iv 344; thirty-two 
signs of, iv 138; with the bad, ii 39 
Frog; Transformation into, vi 101 ; poison 
^,yil04 

Fruit of deeds, tee Karma; of the paths, 
i 8 note, 9, 11, and commentary p^m; 
highest, supreme, tee Nirvana 
FuU-moon fset-day, tee Fast-day 
Funeral pyre, tee Cremation 


Gabled Chamber of Buddha pear Vesili, 
i 361, 816: ii 4, 183; v 6 
Gadrabha-peima-jit. (Ill), i 364; given, 
vi 169 

Gaertnara raesmosa, iv 978 
Gagga, brahmin, ii 19 
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U U; nteNd to, i 189 

Ofthopoti-jit a99). ii 94 

Ooio, DiMMiM of, ii 987 

GaJokDmbWjU. (845), iii 93 

Giinftiii* Prinoe. i 99 

Gimani.j&t. (8), i 99; referrad to, vi 11 

Olmoni-oinda, §€$ Canfikgiiiuuii 

Oii^i.o^o.j&t^7), ii 907‘; referred 

Oambhlra, TiUege, i 110 
Gembhlraoirf, otter, iii 908 
Geming with iim, i 151, 991 ; iii 61, 181 ; 
yi 117, 188, 186, 187; gaming song, 

i 151, 187; names of tmws in dice, 
vi 187; diarper, i 991; magic dice, 

ii 176 

Ga^a, gardener, iv 167 
Gandatindn.jftt. (590), v 54 
Qandhabbai, celestial mnsicians, iv 40, 
159; V 61, 976; vi 9, 181; king of, 
vi 199 

Gandhamddana, mountain, iii 970; iv 10, 
189, 972; v 85, 109, 910, 911; vi 47, 
51, 968 

Gandh&ra country, Kandahar, i 71, 187, 
148, 178. 918, 988; ii 89, 159, 158; 

iii 921-4, 999; iv robes, vi 959 
Gandh&ra jdt. (406), iii 991 
Gdndharva marria^, i 28 note 
Gandharvas, tee Gandhabbas 
Gadgam&la, barber, iii 269 if. 
Gadgamdla.jdi (491), iii 966 
Ganges, i 156, 815; ii 101. 105, 111, 179, 

197, 229, 980, 988, 987, 946, 281, 988, 
307; iii 85, 88, 106, 990, 995, 288, 984, 
299, 810; iv 45. 140, 144, 169, 900, 
972, 297, 299, 808; V 9, 8, 88, 84, 51, 
98. 181, 909, 911 ; vi 40, 108, 180, 990, 
298; spirit of, ii 259; heavenly (Milky 
Way),i3; ii45; iU811; ivM; v64 
Gahgevya-jAt. (905), ii 104 
Garahita-jftt. (219), ii 1^ 

Garahitapit^i Book, ii 180 
Garden goddesses, vi 94. See ako Spirit 
of tree 

Garland, Bed, of executioner, iii 97, 118 ; 
of city protector, iii 90 ; of five sprays, 
ii 79, 177; iv 97; oflbrings of scented, 

V 5, 65, 187, 901, 910, 260, 968; on 
a condemned man, iii 40; iv 119; worn 
by Sakka, iv 118 

Garland-makers of SftvatthI, iii 945 
Garrulity, result of, ii 128; iii 69 
Garuda, Garu]a (roe-bird, supamm), i 77, 
80, 81; ii 10, 11; iii 58, to, 198; 
iv 119, 196, 988, 987; v 49, 994, 999; 
vi 98, 94, 102, 197, 199; fend with 
nigas, vi 98; king, iii 61, 194, 195, 
940; V49-48; vi W fi. ; represented as 
win^ man, ii p. xi; wind raised by 
wings of, V 48, 46 

Gates of aoity, vi 90; guarded by spirits, iv 
155; the three by which evil enters, iv 8 


Gftthis, see Verses 
Gati, tee Existence, Five states of 
Gay, name of a disciple, iii 18 
Gayi, river, v 907 ; place in Behar, ii 96 
Gayftsisa, mountain, now Brahm^oni, 
i 84, 955, 805, 819; ii 96, 188; iv 111 ; 
monastery of Devadatta at, i 67 
Gaxing at the mystic object (kasina rite), 
fee Ecstasy 

Gems, Three, of Buddhism, i 9, 8, 88, 
100, 196. 158, 161, 915; ii 78. 109, 
189; iii 190, 191, 151; iv 989; in 
crow's nest, vi 172 ; diamonds, iv 88 ; 
magic gem, tee Magic; Gem mountain, 
fee Jewel Mount; octagonal, vi 167; 

S m question, vi 167; seven precious 
ings, i 101, 191, 199; ii 78, 188, 197, 
916; iii 84; iv 19, 75, 148, 168, 918, 
391, 269, 984, 988; v 964; vi 18, 68, 
70, 191, 958; of serMUt, ii 197 ; stolen, 
recovered, i 994, 995; of a universal 
monarch, tee Treasures; wishing, tee 
Magic; king enthroned on a pile of, 
V 979; gem-section, vi 186 
Gentle-heart, queen of Brahmadatta, i 169 
Gestation for seven years, tee Pregnancy 
Gesture language, vi 189. 940 
Ghanasela mountain, v 71 
Gharftvftsa-pafiham, question of house- 
holder's life, vi 140 
Ghata, prince, iii 111, 112 
Ghata-i&t. (855), iii 111 
Qhata-]&t. (454), iv 50; referred to, v 10, 
188 

Ghatapandita, son of Devagabbhi, iv 51 
Ghatisana-jftt. (188), 1 990 
Ghatikira, potter, i 56 
Ghee-sage, asoetio, iv 51 
Ghosita park, i 906; ui 288, 989 
Ghost, Ghoul, tee Peta (ghoul »yakkhinf, 

V 954) 

Giant with a thousand arms, vi 108 
Gift to a Buddha rewarded, iv 10; vi 947 ; 
to thebrethren, iv 148, 158; of ceremony, 
iv996; incomparable, iii 280; iv297, 
950; of a poor man worth more than 
that of the wealthy, iv 49 ; rules about, 
ii 18; Gift section, vi 266; of the Seven 
Hundreds by Vessantara, vi 956, 261 ; 
what makes it predous, iv 49, 91; 
water of donation (gift, offering), i 17, 
197; iii 14, 381; Iv 381, 988, 245; 
vi 998. See alto Alms 
Gijjha-i&t. (164), ii 84; referred to. iv 
965 

Gijjha-jfit. (899)f iii 904; referred to, 
iv 965, 966 

Gijjha-jit. (437), iii 987 ; referred to, 1959 ; 

ii 98; iii 164; iv 1; v 903 
Gijjbakfl^•pabbala» tee Vulture peak, 
mountain 

Girdle of mufija grass. Ascetic's, v 104 
Giridanta, horse-trainer, ii 67 
Giddanto-J&t (184), ti 67 
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Oiriys, jackal, iii 199 
Oloriona river, Anom&, iv 75 
Glory, Sakka’fl daughter, v 210 
Gnome, $ee Fair^ 

Goad, jewelled, iv 68 
Goat, finds the knife which is to kill her, 
iv 158; sacrificed at feast for the dead, 
i 52; goat question (Mendaka), iv 115; 
vi 175; recalls past deeds, i 52 
Goat-h«rdB* Banyan<tree, i 288 
Goat’sBane (Blakam&ra), foundling, v 225, 
281 

Goblins, i 3, 5-7, 81; ii 57, 271 ; iv 4, 68, 
100, 114, 154, 240, 278; V 27; vi 45, 
78, 168, 194; afraid of iron, of palm- 
leaf, iv 805 ; city of, i 6, 7 ; ii 89; eat 
human flesh, i 6; ii 12, 90; iii 298; 
iv 52; vi 12; magic of, i 5; iv 53; no 
shadow, i 6 ; offerings to, ii 103; iv 72; 

n nish those in hell, v 188; red eyes, 
I; take different shapes, vi 147; in 
ass’s shape, iv 58; twenty-eight lords 
of, iv 294. See alto Demons, Ogres, 
Spirits, Yakkhas 

Godha-jat. (138), i 297 ; referred to, i 303 
Godha-jat. (141), i 302; referred to, i 297 
Godha-jftt. (325), iii 56; referred to, i 297 
Godha-jat. (333), iii 71 
Godhavarl, river, v 69, 70, 72, 78 
Godly, jackal, i 282 

Gods (Devas), in animal form, iii 4 ; v 208 ; 
vi 265, 280; in human form, iv 38, 
280; belief in, i 126; of a city, i 102; 
iv 240 ; city of (host of heaven), i 63, 
54, 77 ; iv 18; daughter of, tee Nymph; 
denial of, iv 214 ; destined to re-birth, 
vi 2.50; deva-form, i 8; grow not old, 
iv 69; king of, i 209, 267, tee alto 
Sakka ; protect the good, iv 1 1 ; sublime, 
iii 289; terrestrial, iii 58; thirty-three, 
tee Heaven ; tutelary, i 82, 102 ; iii 4, 
5; v 230, 259; vi 187; become wicked, 
i 190; visit a sacrifice, iii 58; wars of, 
tee Asiiras; realm (world) of, 1>2, 60, 
80, 81, 171, 198, 280, 246; in 80T^to.; 
six realms, tee Heavens of Sense; god- 
head, how attained, vi 108; godlike, 
what is, i 26. See alto Angel, Brahma 
Golakala, black dwarf, vi 163 
Gold country. The, iv 10 ; ground golden 
throughout India, iv 290 
Gold Den, tee Golden Cave 
Gold, Lord of, tee Mah&kaficana, Upa- 
kaficana 

Gold plate inscribed, tee Writing 
Golden Cave, i 806; ii 5, 270; iii 187; 

V 20, 167, 178, 188; vi 82 
Golden Cliff, v 24, 26 
Golden deer, iv 257; peacock, iv 212 
Golden Home, vi 132 
Golden Land (Suvannabhfimi), iii 124; 
vi 22 

Golden Mountain, ii 68, 270, 272; v 21, 
221, 266 


Golden pavement. House of the, iii 12, 
228, 289; iv 71 
Goldleaf, ascetic’s hnt, ii 272 
Goldskin, Young, brahmin, iii 295 
Goldsmith, i 64 

Gong of a monasteiy, i 108; iv 198 ■ 
Good courses. Five, i 189 (i.e. keeping the 
Commandments, q.v,) 

Good help the good, iv 185 
Good out of evu, iii 9 
Goodlttok (Samiddhi), elder, ii 89 
Goodness, efficacy of, i 89 
Goodness, prince and king, i 128-188 
Goodness, woman, i 79; her . mansion 
called Goodness, i 81 
Goose with golden eggs, parallel, i 294 ; 
enclosed in spider’s web, iv 800 ; v 255; 
king of birds, ii 243 ; preaches the law, 
iv 266; v 183, 184, 186, 187, 192, 198; 
race of geese with the sun, iv 188; 
ruddy, iv 45 
Gopala, cowherd, iv 295 
Gorimanda, idiot, vi 179 
Gotama (the Buddha), i 44, 100, 101, 216; 

ii 118, 151, 152, 172, 182, 283, 284; 

iii 80, 220; iv 22, 104, 105, 116, 124, 
167; ,v 175, 176, 219; vi 68: dan 
name, ii 267; iv 233; v 187; chapter 
on and shrine of, ii 180. See alto 
Buddha 

Gotama, wife of king Vasavatti, vi 71, 
76, 80; a sister, vi 248 
GotamI, lady, ii 142; sGotamk, vi 76 
Govaddhamftna, village, iv 51 
Goyaniyas, people, vi 186 
Graces, Five, iii 184, 212 
Grain, Measuring of, ii 258 
Grateful beasts, tee Parallels 
Grave at four cross roads, tee Cremation 
Great Being (Mabfisatto), pattim 
Great Grove, tee Mahlvana 
Great-Joy, brahmin, i 71 
Great Redaction, i 194 
Great Renunciation, tee Renunciation 
Great Wayman, tee Wayman, Great 
Grey hairs, tee Hair 
Grislea tomentosa, iv 180; vi 275 
Ground all golden in India, iv 290 
Grounds for despising a husband. Eight, 

V 282 

Guardian angel, deity, tee Gods, Tutelary 
Guardians of the world, Four, tee Kings, 
Four great 

Guards of the city, ii 98; iii 20 
Guide, name of a lost man, i 288 
Guilds, eighteen, vi 14; of merchants, 

iv 27, 256; judge of, iv 27; guild 
quarrel, ii 9; iv p. xiii; secrets, iv 145 

Gumbika (-biya), yakkha, iii. 182 

Gumbiyi^&t. (866), iii 182 

Guna, a lumsapa ascetic, vi 115, 116, 126 

Gupa-j&t. (15'Q, ii 17; referred to, iii 8 

Gunja fruit, iv 210 

Gfitha hell, ue Hell 
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Ofitha pi9«-jtt. (397), ii 147 
Outtft, sisteci yi 
Oottila, muBioian, ii 172, 178 
GatUla-jftt. (248), ii 172 


Hair in fiye looks* y 125* 129, 180; fiye 
looks a mark of disc^e, y 126; vi 
208; matted, of asoetic, yi 18* 101; 
offered in saeriftoe* yi 111; top-knot, 
ii 17 ; iii 180, 252 ; top-knot of asoetics, 
i 288; ii 20; W 296; y 27; yi 41; 
top-knot, bad^ of alayery, yi 72 ; top- 
knot seyered by king as a sign of 
abdication, y 07; grey hairs, mea- 
sengers of death, i 81 ; iii 288; y 02; 
yi 58, 54 
Hairpin, yi 269 
Haiiy-grip, ogre, i 187 
Half-body dance, iy 204 
Half-penny, king, iii 269 
Haliddiriga-j&t. (485), iii 811; referred 
to, iy 188 

Hail of Bounty, Charity, tee Almonry 
Hall of Judgment, iv 76* 77 
Hall of Truth, i 80* 57, 65, 73, 88, etc. 
Halo, tee Bays 

Hamsa-j&t (502)* iy 264; referred to, 
y 176. 180 

Hand, spread, to ayert eyil eye, ii 72; 
impression of* on walls, yi 28; hands 
and feet of criminal amputated* yi 161, 
288 ; hand-gesture, yi 182* 240 
Hare preaches the Truth, iii 85; in the 
moon* tee Moon 

Harem, i 224, 281* 286; iii 26; iv 119, 
262; y 49* 129, 255; yi 128; intrigue, 

i 129; ii 88, 102, 145; Ui 9, 111; iy 
50; y 142; quarrel* iii 18; v 11; 
brethren not laymen to teach in the 
harem, i 228 

HSrita, ascetic* iii 296 
H&rits-jfit. (481), iii 296 
Harita-m&ta-j&t. (289), ii 164; referred 
to, iy 216 

Harittaca-Kumira, brahmin, iii 295 
Hate (Arati), M&ra's daughter* i 288 
HatthipUa, elephant driyer, iy 295* 804 
(sc. birth, tee yi p. yi) 

Hatthip51a-j&t. (609), W 298; referred to, 
il71; y98, 99; yi 18, 41 
Hatthipura, city, iii 275 
Haunted house, ii 12 
Head question, yi 166 
Headman of yillage, ii 94 
Head-pad, Porter’s, i 85 
Hearing, Buddha’s diyine sense of, a 
faculty, V 208 

Heayen, i 2; W 111, 268, 271; yi 118, 
120, 127, 155; by what deeds won. 

ii 177; reward of alms-giyinff, yi 108; 
road to, yi 70, 72; of Brahma, tee 
Brahma; of the four great kings 
(guardians, regents), ii 61, 62, 217; 
Iii 165. 168; yi 66. 228; heayens of 


sense (kdma), i 8; ii 56; iv 76; y 224, 
245; yi 80. 41; sis of sense (of gods>, 
i 8; iii 166; iy 201, 282, 804; y 269; 
yi 18, 228, 801; of the thii^-three 
(tSvatiihea, of Sakka), i 80, 81 ; ii 25, 
62, 68, 64. 182, 216, 217, 269; Ui 58, 
161, 168; iy 40. 44, 67, 70, 106, 112, 
148* 168* 226-227, 277, 294, 295 ; y 11, 
88, 142, 148, 208, 210, 216, 218 ; yi 54, 
57, 70, 90, 120, 125, 127, 186, 157, 
250, 202; described, ri 62-M; called 
Palace of Victory, i 81; Abhasaara, 
tee Radiant realm; Paranimmita, vi 
86; Subhakinna, iii 220; Tusita* iy 
179; yi 136V VehapphaJa, Ui 220; 
Ydma (third world of sense), iy 295; 
yi 186. See alto Form, Formless 

Heayen-sent, prince, ii 60 

Hell, i 2, 58; iv 98, 258, 287, 808; vi 
128; described, y 187 ff.; vi 57 ff., 
128 ff. ; fear of, vi 4; no return from* 

iv 4 ; punishment for parricide, iv 80 ; 
for taking life, i 139 ; for theft, vi 161 ; 
road to, vi 70, 72; swallowed up in, 
i 176; iii 120, tee alto Devadatta; 
tortures of, i 246; eight large, i 58; 
y 137; four, tee Worlds of misery; 
four cauldrons of* iii 81 ; sixteen, i 58, 
805; thirty-two, i 246; the great, 
i 805 ; hundred and twenty-eight 
minor, v 187; Avici* lowest of the 
eight greater hells* i 104; iii 28, 48, 
120, 272, 275; iv 64, 65, 90* 117, 249; 

V 187* 274; vi 6, 178; swallows up 
Devadatta* iv 99, 124; v 48, 184; of 
dung (Qutha), iv 306; vi 6; inter- 
mediate, vi 80* 124; of the iron 
cauldrons (Lohakumbhl), iii 29; iv 
59, 306; y 188, 189; K&lasntta, v 137, 
188; Khuradhdra, v 189; Lotus* iv 
154; of Mara* i 108; Pat&pana* v 187, 
245; Raven* vi 128; Boniva, iii 187; 

V 187; vi 120; Bahgh&ta Safijlva* 

v 187; Tapana, v 187-189; Ussada* 
iii 186; iv 3* 263* 806; v 187; vi 1, 3; 
four doors of, iv 8; guardians of* vi 
180; VetaranI, river of hell, iv 178; 
y 189; vi 57, 58* 124 

Heracleides Ponticus, i p. v 

Hereditary rights, ii 82 

Heresy, different kinds, v 117, 124 ; denial 
of cause (karma), v 122, 124; denial 
of immortality, lii 159; doctrine that 
all things have happened before, v 
128; of annihilation, y 117, 128; vi 
117 ; of permanence of matter, Ui 159 ; 
of predestination, vi 116, 117; of 
previous actions and puriflcation by 
rebirth, v 117; of Supreme Being, 
y 112; of Khattiyas* i 229; v 117; 
128, 124, 268; vi 112; of Kora, i 229; 
sin of causing schisms section, vi 68. 
See alto Asceticism 

Hereties and SchismatioB, i 1 note, 191, 
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196; U 81, 87, 118, 110, 388; Ui 49, 
88. 114, 190, 189, 331, 380; iv 116, 
167; T 67, 133, 177; t 1 68, 131; daim 
to be Boddhae, if 116; 6ye great, 
▼ 136; puniehed in heU, i 229; v 66; 
▼i 61; work a miracle, !▼ 167; the 
wicked aix, i 71, 78, 92, 207; U 182, 
264; iU 18, 99. 8u aUo Aacetics, 
Devadatta 
Hermit, ue Ascetic 
Hermitage, vi 17 

Heron feather 6xed on arrows, ▼ 269 
Hero’s Taeke, fee Parallels 
Highborn, woman, i 79; reborn as a 
crane, potter’s daoghter, Asura king’s 
daughter, i 81 

Higher Knowledges {abhiiiiUi), tee Facul- 
ties 

Hill-deity, eee Spirits 
Himalajae, Himavat, poeeiiii; abode of 
ascetiee, i 88. 171, 307, 216, 241, 260, 
267, 817, etc.; of paoeeka bnddhas, 

iii 280; iv 207, 281 (eee Nanda); of 
foresters, and magicians, v 62 ; deities 
dwelling in, vi 287 ; mud from, vi 197 ; 
names of moontaine and lakes there, 
V 221; pilgrimage in, ii 68; praised, 

iv 181, 182; vi 267, 268 
Hiri-jftt. (868), iii 129 

Holiness of the Partridge, i 94; three 
degrees of, vi 66 
Holy-day, tee Fast-day 
Honour before kings. How to attain, 
vi 143; as mud to holy men, iv 
189 

Honour, Sakka’s daughter, v 210 
Hooghly Bridge, Legend of, iv 166 note 
Hoop, prince, vi 64 
Hope, Sakka’s daoghter, v 210 
Horn, emblem of pride, iii 267 
Horoscim, ue Stars 
Horse, Ceremonial sprinkling of, ii 302; 
flying, ii 90; of state, ii 67t dealer, 
i 22 ; ii 23 ; trainer, ii 67 ; of uhimsal 
monarch, i? 146; white, sign for site 
of a city, iii 376 
Horseman, The great, iii 6 
Hospitality rewarded in heaven, vi 62; 
duty of, vi 149 

Host of heaven, tee Qods, City of 
Hoond, ue Dog; of Sakka, tee Blackie 
House with one pillar, i 268; of the 
golden pavement, iii 12, 228, 289; 
iv 71; fairy, ue Anfttha-pip4ika 
Householder’s life. Duties of, ^ 189 
Housse Partis, parallel, iv 27 
Human sacriflce, ue Sacriflce 
Hundred-eyed Sakka, iv 203 
Hunters’ village^ iv 267 ; vi 40; platform, 
i67 

Hunting one beast with another Con- 
demned, V 189, 198 

Husband, Eight grounds for despising, 
T 288; five, v 226; selection of, ii 96 


Iguana loves a chamaeleon, i 803 
Ikshviku, ue Okkika 
lUlsa, miser, i 198 

Ullsa-j&t. (78), i 196; referred to, v 202 
111 Luck, name of ascetic, v 71 
m-lnok. Belief in, reproved bj Buddha, 
i 216; of a brother, i 106 ; goddess of, 

iii 166-7. Su alto Luck, Lucky 
Illumination, ue Insight 

Image of the Bodhisatta, Honour paid to, 
iv61 

Imitating the Buddha, ue Devadatta 
Immorality, ue Sin 

ImmortaliW, gained by eating. the flesh 
of a golden bird, ii 36; iv 212; elixir 
of. ue Nectar 

Impaung, Execution by, i 180, 812; ii 
80d; iii 38, 41; iv 18; vi 8, 197 
Impermanence of compounded things, 
i 16, 17, 87, 66, 107, 281, 341; ii 26, 
181; iii 88, 64. 104, 107, 108; iv 88, 
81, 106, 182, 186, 248; v 78, 96, 128; 
vi 141, 144 

ImpoBsibiUties (affkdndnf), iii 284 
Impurity is within, i 17 
Inauguration, Ctm of, ue King 
Incantation, tu Spell 
Incomparable gift, tu Gift 
Indapatana, city, iii 241 
Indaimtta, city, ii 149, 261, 262 ; iv 237; 

V 81, 82, 87, 246, 268, 264, 279; vi 
126, 184, 149, 168 

Indasaminggotta, anchorite, ii 28 
Indasaminagotta-jdt. (161), ii 28 
Indestrnctibles, seven, vi 117 
India taepittime; golden ground, iv 390; 
called Jambudlpa, i 187 ; vi 6, M, 123, 
180, 188 

India, ue Sakka 

Indriya-j&t. (428), iii 276; referred to, 
i'43, 809; ii 79, 802; iU 89, 161; 

V 66, 70, 79 

Infamies, Three, to cause death, women 
who rule, men who submit to it, i 48 
Infidel, tu Heretic 
Initiation into the Order, tu Order 
Injunctions, Seven, i 80 
Injurious things. Six, v 283 
Inn, ue Drinking-sh^ 

Inscription on gold plate, ue Writing 
Insight, Illumination, i 16, 17, 84, 66, 
107, 108, 116, 166, 167, 171, 186, 217; 

iv 87, 66, 71, 72, 78 ; vi 88; destroy^ 
through sin, i 166; v 88-86; methods 
of, i 9. Su aleo Ecstasy, Trance 

Inspector of king’s jewels, vi 194 
Interspace between the worlds, i 816 
Intoxicants, i 189, 804; in 181; vi 200; 
abstained from, i 78; ii 186; iv 186, 
280; vi 16, 19; evU effects of, i 167, 
266, 269, 811 ; ii 148; iii 801 ; V 7-10, 
288; forbidden, i 266; iv 78; v 268; 
vi 143; given to aninials, ii 66; how 
discovered, v 6; Sakka makes the 
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Amru drunk, i 80; used in saerifiee 
to Nigas, i 811 ; used by women, t 6, 
844; qiirita, i 198, 807, 808; H 884, 
860; arraok given to the elmhant 
NUgiri, V 175, 177; drugged, f 184; 
eold for mon^, i 180; toddy, iv 101; 
vi 804; wine a poison, iv 189. Stt 
alto Drinking festival, shed 
Ipomoea, v 815 

Irandatl, KSga princess, vi 180, 158 
Iron Cauldrons, Four, see Hell 
Iron, magic virtue, iv 58; house of, 
terrible to goblins, iv 805; nets of, 
guarding a tree, ii 871; nets of, 
gnarding a tank, iv 94 
Irr^tion, i 91; v 819 
Isadhara, mountain, vi 66 
Isigili, mount of saints, v 65 
Isipatana, idaoe near Benares, ii 848, 244 
Isisidga, son of a doe, v 80, 81, 88, 84, 
100, 101, 108, 104, 106 
Isle of Snakes, Ahidipa, iv 150 
Ivanhoe, nt Parallels 
Ivory-workers, i 176 

Jackals, corpse-eating, i 180, 804; ii 800; 

language of, iii 849 
Jigara-j&t. (414), Ui 848 
Jagph^, i 180, 197; town near Bajagaha, 

Jains, U 188; iii 1, 84; 4vet&mbara, v 
888; Jain revival, i 80, note; ad- 
mitted to the order by Sdriputta, iii 
8; white nun, v 888. See aleo As- 
cetic, naked 

Jakes of a Buddha described, i 48 
JUi, prince, vi 858, 805 
Jambdvatl, mother of the king of Sivi, 
vi 816 

Jambu, eee Eugenia Jambu 
Jambudipa, eee India 
Jambuka (Jambu), panot, v 60, 68, 64; 
a qfiirit in the train of Skanda, iii 
818 note 

Jambuka-jit. (885), iii 74 
Jambu-khidaka-j&t. (894), ii 899; re- 
ferred to, ii 800 

Janaka, king, i 188; iii 810, 814; vi 88 
Jana^^akaljini, woman, ii 68, 64; sutta, 



Javanahaihsa-j&t. (476), iv 188; referred 
to, iv 141, 165 
Javasakuna-jJLt. (808), in 17 
Jayaddisa, prince, v 18, 18, 16 
Jayaddisa-j&t. (518), v 11; referred to, 
iv 166, 867; v 846 
Jayam][»ti, prince, v 144, 148 
Jessamine bride, eee Parallels 
Jeta, prince, ii 158; sells the ground on 
which Anfttha-pindika builds the Jeta- 
vana monastery,*! 1 
Jetavana, pateim; lake, iv 99 
JetthamOla, month, v 819 
Jetnttar^ city, vi 247, 849, 251, 258, 804 
Jewels, Three, Seven, etc., eee Gems 
Jewel Mount, ii 68; iii 298; v 81, 881 
Jewel-throat, serpent, eee ManikanAa 
Jewd-sone, eee Mani-mekhala 
Jhftna, eee Insight 
Jh&nasodhana-j&t. (184), i 891 
Jivaka Kom&rabhacca, physician of king 
Bimbis&ra, i 17, 880; heals Buddha’s 
foot, iv 868; v 175; mango grove of, 
i 14, 16; V 184 
Jollikin, monkey, ii 140 
Jonah, eee Parallels 
Jotip&la, ascetic, iii 277; v 66-69 
Jotirasa, ascetic, ii 878 
Joy (Banda), woman, i 79; tank of, called 
Joy, i 81 

Juinga of Orissa, their dress, iv 869, 
note 

Judas tree. Chapter on, ii 184, 185; 
jackals deceived by, vi 288; spirit 
of, iii 15 

Judge, Corrupt, ii 181; of the merchant- 
guilds, origin, iv 27 

Judgment given, ii 818 f.; hall, iv 76, 
77; hall of Sakka, eee SudhammA; 
book of Judgments, iii 188 
Jugglers, iv 808; vi 185; mango-trick, 
eee Blango; trick of cutting a man 
piece-meal, etc., iv 804 
Jfljaka, brahmin, vi 870, 805; eeMed 
Bhiradvftja, vi 876 
Jumna, eee Yamuni 
Jungle scenes, vi 258 fl.; 6re, i 88^ 89 
Juima, prince, iv 68 
Junha-jftt. (456), iv 61; referred to, Ii 
890 


Kaocina, elder, iii 979; (K&tiyina, Kitiya) 
name of Pnnnaka, vi 188, 144, 145, 
147: of. Kai^vana, 

Kaooini (Eitiyini), woman, iii 855, 856 
Kacoini-JM. (417), iU 858 
Kaccima, elder, v 79; assumed name 
of runnaka, vi 184; ss# eUeo K aoci n a 
Kaeebapa-]it. (178), ii 55; Teferred to, 
iv 184 

^-j&t. (815), ii 188; referred to. 


itt 
Moh 
KadamSa teee, 


Xa^pa-Jit. 
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KaeUni-ganga, river, ii 00, note 
Kaiai^ala, town and cloister, iv 196 
K&ka-jdt. (140), i 800; referred to, iii 
218 

K&ka-j&t (146), i 810 

Kaka-jat. (806), iii 106; referred to, i 112; 

ii 221 

Kakantaka-iat. (170), ii 48; given as 
kakantoka-pafiho (chameleon ques- 
tion), Vi 172 

Kikati, chief queen of king of Benares, 

iii 61; v 226 

Kfikati-jat. (827), iii 60; referred to, iii 
128; V 225, 220 

Kakhuda Kaccayana, i 180; v 126; ue 
alto Kaccana, Pakudha 
Kakkara-j&t. (209), ii 112 
Kakkaru-jat. (826), iii 68 
Kakkata-jat. (266), ii 236 
K&la, 'tee Kilahatthi 
Kalabahu, monkey, iii 66 
Kalahahu-jftt. (820), iii 65; referred to, 

iv 81 

Kalabu, king of Kftsi, iii 26; swallowed 
up in hell, v 72, 77 
Kalacampa, city, vi 20, 28, 127 ff. 
K&ladevala, ascetic (Asita), iii 277-279; 
V 70, 71 ; does obeisance to the 
Buddha at his birth, vi 246 
Kftlagiri, tee Black Mountain 
K&lahatthi, commander-in-ehief, v 240- 
266, 277-270 

K&)aka, captain of king of Benares, ii 
181 

Kftlakanjaka Asura, i 229 
Kftlakannl, K&li, goddess of ill-luck, iii 
166-1*67 

Kalakanni-i&t. (88), i 209; referred to, 
i 267 

K&|amattiya(-ka), forest, iv 62, 66 
Kalan^uka, slave, i 280 
Kalan^uka-jat. (127), i 280 . 

K&la^bbata, vi 146 ; Black ^untain 
Kalararjanaka, son of king Nimi,^ 68 
K&lasena, king of Ayojjhk, iv 62 
K&lasutta, tee Hell 
Eaiavalliman^apa, place, iv 804 
Kajavela, place, vi 18 
Kal&ya-mutthi-j&t. (176), ii 61; referred 
to, ii 146 

Kali, tee KalakannI 
Kali, Kalik&, courtesan, iv 167 
K&likara, ascetic, vi 65 
KftliAga, king, ii 262; iii 2-6; iv 148, 
148; V 72, 78, 78; greater and leas, 
iv 144; kingdom, ii 262, 260; iii 2, 
228, 822; iv 148; vi 262, 271 
K&llnga-bharadv&ja, chaplain, iv 146-148 
K&liAgabodhi-jftt. (479), iv 142; referred 
to, ii 222 
Kalpa, tee Cycle 
Ka]udfivi, iv 107 

K&|upaka|as (The), inflict punishment in 
hell, vi 124 


Kalyipa, king, iii 272; prince, ii 216 
Kaly&na-dhamma-j&t. (171), ii 44 
Kaly&m (Kaelani-gaAgfl), river, ii 90 
K&ma'(Padyomna), iv 61 note 
Kama Scripture (Sutta-Nip&ta, iv 1), iv 106 
K&ina-bhava(-loka), tee Heavens of sense 
K&ma-jftt. (467), iv 104; referred to, ii 
140; vi 246 

Kamanita, brahmin, ii 140 
Kamanita-j&t. (228), ii 140; referred to, 
iv 104 

K&m&vaoara worlds, six, tee Heavens of 

B6PB0 

K&ma-vil&pa-j&t. (207), ii 802; referred 
to, i 88 

Kambala, Naga tribe, vi 86 
Kambojas, north-western tribe, vi 110 
Kammasadamma, tee Mah&kammasad- 
amma 

Kampilla(-ka), Kampilliya, kingdom, iii 
62, 230; v 11, 18, 64; vi 108, 224 
Kamsa, kixig of Kasi, ii 274; v 61; dis- 
trict, iv 60; prince, iv 60 
Kamsassa, king of Kasi, vi 106 
Kana, girl, i 204-296; mother of, i 204 
Kftnarittha, tee Arittha 
Kahavera-jat. (818) i iii 80; referred to, 

iii 146, 261 

Kafioana-devI, brahmin maid, iv 102 
Kaflcanakkhandha-jat. (66), i 140; re- 
ferred to, i 139 

Kancana-patti, Goldleaf, ascetic’s but, 
ii 272 

Kandagalaka, woodpecker, ii 114 
Kandagalaka-jat. (210), u 118 
Kandahar, tee Qandhfira 
Kandari, king of Benares, v 284, 236 
Kaj^ari-jat. (841), iii 87 
Kandhaka, tee Knandhaka 
Kandina-jat. (18), i 42 
Kanha, princess with five husbands, v 
*226-227; tee alto Kanh&jin& 
Kanha-iit. (29), i 78 
Ka^a-J&t. (4M), iv 4 ; referred to, iv 161 
Kanhampftyana, Black Dip&yana, ascetic, 

iv 17-20, 68-64; v 188 
Kanbadipayana-jat. (444), iv 17 ; referred 

to, iv 63 

Kanhagana clan, vi 216 
Kanhajina (Kanha), daughter of queen 
MaddI, vi 262, 265, 282, 284, 285, 
287-290, 298, 205, 206, 800, 806 
Kanha(-kum&ra), a sage, iv 4-8 
Kannamnnda(-ka), lake, ii 72; v 221 
KanjMpepnfi, river, v 84, 86 
Kanthaka,' Buddha’s horse, iv 76 
Kapi-j&t. (260), ii 187 
Kapi-j&t. (404), iii 218 
Kaj^a, lamilv priest, iii 272; city, tee 
jCapilavatthu 
K&pilftnl, sister, i 160 
Kapilavatthu, Kapilapura, city, i 86; ii 
68; iv 4, 82, 92, M, 179, 100; v 219- 
221; vi 246 
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K*pote-jU. (43). i 118; nfemd to. ii 
iii 148 195 

Kapota’jit. (875), iii 148; referred to, 

i 112 

Kappa-komftra, aeoetie, iii 04-96 
Ka|^(-m&Mva), disciple, iii 221 
Kte, island on the Malabar coast, vr 
150 

Kdra leaves eaten bj ascetic, iv 149; 
▼i 18 

Karambiya, port, ▼ 42, 48; ascetic of, 

V 42 

Karandaka, monasteipr, iv 61 
Kdrandiya, disciple, lii 118, 114 
Kfirandiya jat. (856), iu 118 
Kara^u, king of Kalinga, iii 228, 231 
Karavika, mountain, vi 66 
Karavira flowers on neck of condemned 
criminal, iv 119. See Garland 
Karma, fruit of deeds, i 87; iv 101, 151, 
285, 238, 247, 248, 282; v 89; vi 86, 
151; de^ in previous birth bears 
fruit, ii 282; iii 248; iv 18, 84 ; v 108, 
109, 149 ; vi 42 ; field of merit, iii 280, 
296; karma denied, v 117, 122 ; vi 116, 
117; merit exhausted, iv 8, 225; vi 
90, 248 ; merit confers beauty, iii 248; 

V 20; merit conferred on others, ii 
221 ; gives magic power, i 270; trans- 
ferred to tree-deit^, iv 288, 289; merit 
won by alms-givmg, iii 245; iv 10; 
by kindness to animals, ii 49; by 
building a palace, iv 288 

K&s&va-jat. (221), ii 188 
Kashmir, §ee Cashmere 
Kfisi country, i 4, 10, 19, 21, 24, 58, 109, 
114, 116, 129, 162, 204, 207, 295, 809; 

ii 89, 47, etc.; cloth, v IM; vi 80; 
robe, vi 206, 282; silk, vi 77. See 
aleo Benares 

Kasina rite, $ee Ecstasy 
Kftsir&j&, king of Benares, vi 1, 2, 18 
Kassapa, ascetic in the tales, iii 26; iv 
188, 151; V 81, 82; vi 88 note, 55, 
122; hairy (Lomasa), iii 806; family, 
v 81 ; vi 88, 116 ; name of «he tortoise 
clan, ii 247; family name of ascetic 
Ouna, vi 116, 117, 122 
Kassapa (Mah&-, of Uruvela), elder, i 86, 
88, 42; ii 18, 64, 197, 260; iU 47, 48, 
60, 279, 828; iy 44, 112, 179, 197, 
210, 244, 804; V 87, 79, 91, 99, 218, 
279; vi 62; of Umvelft convert^, vi 
114, 126; of the Vdma family, vi 80. 
(The three elders Kassapa are not 
oistinguished in the text) 

Kassapa Buddha, i 16, 107, 110, 209, 246; 
ii n, 177; iv 1, 112, 196; v 109, 269; 
verses tan^t by, v 260-267 
Kassapamandiya-jftt. (812), iii 24 
Ka^haka, sUve, i 276, 277, 280 
Katihaka-j&t. (126), i 275; referred to, 

1 280 

Katokandhakira, city, iv 804; vi 18 


K&tiya, K&tiy&na, tee Kaceftna 
Kitiy&ni, eee Kaoeftni 
KatthahSri-j&t. (7), i 27 ; referred to, iv 
08 

Katthi^vahana, king of Benares, i 29; 

Kattikft, month, i 280; ii 264; v 184; 
festival, i 261, 812, 818, 820; ii 264; 

V 109 

Kanfika clan, tee Owl clan 
Kavinda, sage, vi 166 ff., 246 
KavlrapatUma, place, iv 160 
Kavittha, 'forest, v 69-71 
KaviUhaka, hermitage, iii 277 
Kaya-vicchinda-j&t. (298), ii 297 
Kebuka, river, iii 61 ; name of water, vi 27 
Kekaka, city, ii 149, 160; people of, 

V 137 ; vi 137 

Kelasa, Mount, i 176; iv 146; v 22, 29; 
vi 254, 267 

Kelislla-jat. (202), ii 98; referred to, ii 
122 

Kesava, ascetic, iii 94-96; name of king 
Vasudeva, iv 64, 56 
Kesava-jat. (346), iii 93 
Kesini, wife of king Ekaraj&, vi 71 
Ketaka-vana, place, i 54 
Ketumatl, river, vi 268, 269 
Kevatta, brahmin, vi 198-201, 204-210, 
2i2.214, 218, 246 

Khadirang&ra-j&t. (40), i 100; referred to, 
ii279; lii 85 

Khadiravaniya, woodpecker, ii 114 
Khajjopanaka-jat. (364), iii 130; given as 
khajjopanalu-panho (firefly question), 
vi 187 

Khandahala, family priest, vi 69-71, 78- 
76, 78, 80 

Khandahala-jkt. (542), vi 68; referred to, 
i '82, 84; iii 183; v 126 
Khandhaka(-vattftniK fourteen sets of 
priestly duties (vinaya, Khandhaka), 
u288; iii 287 

Khandbas, tee Being, Elements of 
Khandba-vatta-jat. (208), ii 100; referred 
to, i p. V 

KhantivadI, ascetic, v 72 
Khantiv&di-j&t. (818), iii 26; referred to, 
Ui 117; iv 40, 149; v 72 
Kbanti-vannana-i&t. (226), ii 146 
Khar&diy&, doe, i 47 
Kharadiya-j&t. (1^, i 46 
Kharaputta-jat. (886), iii 174; referred 
to, V 272 

Kharassara-jat. (79), i 202 
Khattiya, Kshatriya, Warrior caste, ii 68; 
iv 92, 127, 146, 179, 191; vi 21, 44, 
66, 86, 107, 110, 116, 261, 266; rules 
of, V 262, 267, 278 ; tokens of, iv 146 ; 
sage, tee Ascetic; saying of, vi 189; 
wiles of, V 16; heresy of, tee Heresy. 
See alto Caste 

Khema, Deer-park of, vi 247 ; lake, v 198 
(Khemft, iv 264) 
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Khema, Khemaka, fowler, ▼ 188, 189, Kok&Uka, Devadatta*i diaoiple, i 860, 
191, 198, 196 961; ii 76, 77, 188, 184, 846, 800, 801 ; 

Xhemft, riw, ▼ 108 ill 6si iv 104, 161; fails in reciting 


Khem&, sister, iii 111, 300; v 808 
Khemi, wife of king of Benares, ii 84; 
W 169, 811, 367; v 186, 187, 197, 801, 
808 ; wife of BahnpnttsJca, iv 864 
Khnddakatissa of Madgana, elder, vi 18. 
See Tissa 

Kh^attorft, woman, iii 111; iv 197; v 

Khuradh&ra, hell, v 189 
Kharamftla(-i), sea, where diamonds are* 
found, and monetrous Osh, iv 88 
Kho r agj^ jgt ^0), ii 881 

Kimbila, e^er, one of the eiz young 
nobles, i 88 
KimbiU, town, vi 64 
Kimohanda-j&t. (611), v 1 
Kii^aklm-jit. (86), i 818; referred to, 

Xiih8ukopama>j&t. (848), ii 184; referred 
to, vi 883 

King, of beasts, lion, i 88, 888; of birds, 
i 868, 890; iii 888; iv 87, 181; v 888; 
of death, tee Tama; of the Faith, iv 
87; of fishes, tee Ananda; of the 
gods, iv 8, tee alto Sakka; of India, 
iv 86; of the storm-clouds, i 188; 
abdication, iv 176 ; vi 17 ; anointing of, 
vi 86, tee Ceremonial sprinkling; de- 
position of, i 180 ; vi 864 ; drbsses like 
the gods, ii 863 ; election of, i 146 ; iv 
84 ; tee alto Oar, Festal ; enthroned on 
a pile of precious stones, v 879 ; mocked 
by his courtiers, iii 801 ; iv 868; v 18, 
60; king's officer, ii 309; prerogative 
lindted, i 886 ; as rain-maker, ii 863 ; 
sprinkling of, tee Ceremonial; jar, 
cup, at king’s inauguration, vi 81. 
See alto Royalty, Five agmibols of. 
Virtues, Ten royal ^ 

Kingdom destroyed from heaven, iv 844; 
V 78 

Kings (Guardians of the world. Lords, 
Regents), The four great, i 81, 108; 
iv 11, 8M; V 166, 868, 874; vi 88, 91, 
186; heaven of, tee Heaven 
Kingship, Five symbols of, tee Royalty 
Kinnara, Kinnarl, tee Fairy 
Kinnari, wife of king Kandari, v 384-886 
KisftgotamI, woman, iii 838 
Kisavacbha, sage, iii 377 ; v 70-78, 76, 78, 
79, 187; vi 66 
Kltagiri, place, ii 364 
Kitavisa, kii^, ii 187 
Knowledge, Eight stages of, ii 180; 
eighteen branches of, tee Accomplish- 
ments ; four branches of, i JL7 ; destroys 
sorrow, vi 886; higher knowledges, 
eee Faculties 

Kodumbara, cloth, vi 869 


scripture, ii 46, 46, 76; kicks Deva- 
datta, i 806; iii 76; praises him up, 

S quarrels with Biripntta and 
ina, U 944, 846; iv 168 
, t. (881), iU 68 

Kokanada palace, built for prince Bodhi, 
iii 106; lute, v 148 note, 160 
KokiUl, princess, vi 71 
Kolita, man, ii 860; v 79 
Koliya, king, i 342 ; tribe, enemies of the 
Sikiyas,i242; v 219-881 
Komiyapntta, Komiya, brahmin’s son, 
U 806, 806 

Komiyaputta-jftt. (899), ii 806 
Komudi, full moon day of month Kattlka, 
vl84 

Koflca, palace, vi 140 
Kondaftna, tavern-keeper’s apprentice, 
i 120; clan, ii 247; family name of 
Sarabhafiga, v 76 
Kontim&rfi, river, vi 266, 266 
Kora, kshatriya, heretic, i 239 
Kornbba, tee Koravya 
Korakalamba(-kR), iii 278 
Koravya, king of Kurn, iv 887; v 846; 
Dhanafijaya-koravya (-korabba), v 81 ; 
vi 186, 187 

Kosala, country and people, i 60, 77, 91, 
106, 118, 164, m, 188, 184 ; iii 21, 
191, 891; iv 88; v 166, 286, 881; 
city, iv 99 ; king of, i 27, 88, 129, 187, 
218, 248, 277; ii 1, 2, 8, 4, 9, 16, 17, 
61, 88, 89, 97, 118, 146, 146, 164, 200, 
218, 246, 268, 278, 276; iii 9, 16, 29, 
69, 76, 80, 89, 108, 111, 140, 172, 241, 
246, 266, 266, 280, 890, 810; iv 91, 
109, 110, 117, 122, 216, 827,281,276; 
V 68, 68, 69, 167, 226, 229, 880 
KosaU, princess, ii 876 
Kf MambAs tee Kosambika 
Kosambl, city, i 47, 206; iii 48, 189, 888, 
889; iv 17. 86, 246; vi 180; park of, 
iv 886 

Kosambl-jftt. (428), iii 289; referred to, 
Ui 189 

Kosambika (-aka), king of Kosambl, iv 
17, 86 

Kosiki river, branch of the Ganges, v 8 
Kosiya, brahmin, vi 96; sec alto Kosiya- 
gotta ; family name of Sona and his 
father, v 168, 169. 178 ; treasurer, eee 
Maccharikosiya ; title of Indra and 
clan name, ii 176; iv 176. See Owl 
clan 

Kosiyi, brahmin woman, i 886 
Kosiya-jftt (180), i 884 
Kosiya-jit. (336), ii 146; referred to, 
i 884 

Kosiya-jAt. (470), iv 116 
Kosiyagotta, Konya, brahmin, iv 176, 177 
Koti, village, U 880 
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K<4ialmbiUi-jst. (413), iii 389; nfemd 
to, W 71 

Krishnft, iv 61 note 
Kshatriya, tee Khattija 
Knooina, man, ii 260 
Knddftla, iv 804 (m. birth, tee vi p. vi) 
Knddftla-j&t. (70), i 168; x^erred to, vi 18 
Kuhaka-j&t. (89), i 218 
Kukkn-jftt. (896), iii 197 
Kukkula (hot aahes), v 76 
Knkkura-jAt. (22), i 68 
Knkku|a-j&t. (888), iii 168 
KnkkaU.i&t. (448), iv 86 
Kolavaddhana, merchant, v 96, 96, 99 
Knl&vaka-jat. (81), i 76 
Kumbha-jAt. (611), v 6 ; referred to, v 188 
KnmbhakAra-jAt. (408), iU 228 
Kumbhanfa, demon or goblin, i 81 ; ii 271 
Kumbhavat!, city, iii 277; v 71 
Kumbhna-jAt. (224), u 146 
KnmmAsaptnda-jAt. (416), iii 244; re- 
ferred to, iii 270; v 48 
KunAla, king of birds, v 222-228, 228, 
229, 286, 246; preaches the law, v 
221, 224, 225, 240, 241, 248, 244 
KunAla lake, v 219, 221 
KunAla-jAt. (686), v 219 ; referred to, i 86, 
*181; iii 61, 87; iv91, 129 
Kunda&Anavana, place, i 242 
Kunfaka-kucchi-iindhava-jAt. (264), ii 
199 

Kun^aka-kumAra, brahmin, iii 26 
Kundakapflva-jAt. (109), i 262 
Kundall, elder, vi 246 
Kundall, ass, ii 286 

Kunfalinl, maynah bird, adopted daughter 
of Brahmadatta, v 60, 6lf-64 
Kundiya, city, i 242 
Kuutaiii-jAt. (848), iii 89 
Kuradgavl, woman, v 226, 230, 281 
Kuru, Kingdom, ii 160, 261; iii 241; iv 
227, 276, 279; v 81, 246, 258, 264; 
vi 126, 186; northern Kurus, v 167; 
righteousness (i.e. keeping the 6ve 
commands), ii 261 fl.; king, ii 264; 

V 88, 84, 86, 261; vi 129 
Kurudhamma-jAt. (276), ii 261 
Kurukhetta, kingdom, vi 141 
Kuruhga-jAt. (21), i 67; referred to, iii 

184 

Kuruhga-miga-jAt. (206), ii 106 
Kusa, prince and king, v 144, 146-167, 
169-164; vi 167; makes the earth 
tremble by his look, v 162 ; kusa-grass, 
ill; iv89; v 148 

Kusa-JAt. (681), v 141 ; referred to, iv 17, 
66, 192 ; vi 1 ; Kusa JAUJmya (Bngli^ 
version from Sinhalese by T. St^), 

V 141 note 

KnsanA|i-jAt. (121), i 267 
KusAvatl, city, i 281; v 141, 146, 147, 
168-166, 168 

KusinArA, city, formerly KnsAvatX, iv 98 ; 

V 141 ; death of Bu^a at, i 281 


Kfitodanta, brahmin, vi 166 
Kntaja, plant, iv 69 
KAtavAnija-jAt. (98), i 289 
KAtavAniia-jAt. (218), U 127 
Kutidfisaka-jAt. (821), iii 47 
Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa, tee Tissa the 
squire's son 

Kuvera, name of Vessavana, i 25, 182; 
vi 107, 131, 182, 147, l60 , 164 (notes). 
See Vessavana 

LAbba-garaha-jAt. (287), ii 287 
Ladder for mounting an elepliant, vi 27 
Lady Wicked, daughter of Lord High 
Treasurer, i 166 

Lake of Peace, v 189 ; cf. Khema 
Lake question, vi 172 
Lakes, Seven great, ii 68 
Lakkhana, Lucky, Prince, son of 
Dasairattba, iv 79 

Lakkhana-j At. (11), i 84 ; referred to, ii 108 
liakkha-khandam, vi 141 
Lakuntaka^ elder, ii 98, 100 
LA|udayi (U^yi), elder, the dullard, i 21, 
28, 271; ii 116, 116, 188, 184; v 246; 
vi 246 

Lambacu|aka, town, iii 277 ; v 70 
Lamp-wiok, eaten to appease hunger, i 
118 

Last existence. One bom in, cannot be 
killed, i 106 

Late Comers into the Order, vi 18 
Latthivana, the bamboo forest, pleasure 
garden, iv 179 ; vi 114 
Latukika-jAt. (M7), iii 116; referred to, 
v 220 

Jjaugh, Prince who could not, iv 204 
Law prenched by animals, tee Deer, Ooose ; 
written laws of a kingdom, iii' 188; law 
against taking life, iii 87 
Laws, Moral, tee Commandments 
Lawkeeper, tee DhammapAla 
Lay-disciples sleep in the Service-hall, 
i 48 

Layman, Characteristics of a, v 128 
Leaf, Writing on, tee Writing 
Leaf-wearers of Orissa, iv 269 note 
Leather-workers, v 26 
Leaves tied up to indicate fields, i. 41 
Lent, tee Bainv 

Leper, v 88, 89, 41, 49, 62, 68; vi 104, 
106, 194 ; term of abuse, v 219 
Letters of the alphabet and epistles, tee 
Writing 

Libations, tee Soma 

Licchavi people, ii 4, 7; iii 1; iv 94; 

prince of i 261, 816; vi 126 
Lie, punished, iii 69; iv 72; colour of, 
iii 278 ; unknown in the first age, iii 
278; greatest sin for a Bodhisatta, 
iii 296; Devadatta tells, iu 68; v 42 
Life of man, 20,000 years, iv 64; 60,000 
years, iv 200; 262,000 years, vi 68; 
being used up, vi 61; four forms of 
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brahmin'B life, i 81, 239 ; result of liv- 
ing well, iv 84 ; given without natural 
course, iee Ckinoeption. See aUo Age 
Life-taking forbidden, i 78, 266; ii 261, 
254; punished in hell, i 189; of ani- 
mals, eee Animals 
Life-token, ii 111, 279; iv 388 
Light, elder, i 60 

Lion, king of beasts, i 88, 228; ii 242; iii 
822; iv 181; v 222; its mouth, its 
fifth paw, V 226 ; maned, sign of site 
for a eity, iii 276 
Liquor, tee Intoxicants 
Litte-jgt. (91), i 221 
Little Bowman, tee Bowman 
Little Bed, ue Bed 
LitUe-snout, Cullatun^ila, pig, iii 181 
Little Wayman, tee Wayman 
Living for the benefit of the world, iv 111 
Loan, in feeding children and parents, iv 
177 

Logie Sage, tee Date-Sage 
Lohakumbhl, hell, tee Hell of the Iron 
Cauldron 

Lohakumbhi-j&t. (814), iii 29; referred to, 
iii 266; v 189 
Lohita, heretic, ii 264 
Lokapftlas, tee Kings, The four great 
Lolft, daughter of a Jain, iii 1 
Lola- jit. (274), ii 248; referred to, i 112; 

iii 148; iii 196 
LomahaihBa-jat. (94), i 229 
Lomasakassapa, tee Kassapa, Haiiy 
LomasakasBapa-iftt. (488), iii 806 y referred 
to, iii 21 

Lord of Fire, tee Jfitaveda 
Lord of Gold, Greater and Lesser, brah- 
mins, iv 192 

Lord of Knowledge, title of Buddha, i 2 
Lords of the world, tee Kings 
Lusaka Tissa, tee Tiesa 
Losaka-jftt. (41), i 106; referred to, i 209; 
iii 186; v 218; called Mittavindaka, i 
246 N 

Lots cast to determine ill-luck, i 110 
Lotus, army, battle, tee Army; bazaar, 
street in Sftvatthi, ii 228; fibres as 
food, i 6; iv 198 ; five kinds, i 79, 96, 
144, 190; V 166; three kinds, i 144; 
flower grows beneatli the Bodhisatta’s 
feet, i 106; hell, tee Hell; king, eee 
Paduma; nectar, tee Nectar 
Love arises from flowers which the lady 
drops into a river, iv 144; of fairies 
for men, vi 217; quenched, ii 187 
Low, name of a disciple, iii 18 
Luck, bad on seeing a Gand&la, iv 286; 
good and bad, iv 237 ; v 61 ; gnawing 
by mice unlucky, i 216, 217 ; ii 127 ; 
blue, unlucky colour, iii 166 ; in dice, 
i 151 ; in names, i 209, 210, 287, 289; 
in stars, tee Omens; stolra, ii 279; 
superstition reproved by Buddha, i 216, 
217 ; lots oast to determine ill-luck, i 


110; question of good and bad, vi 178 ; 
eyes washed after unlucky si^t, iv 
9186; transferred to different ^eets, 
ii 279; west, ill-omened quarter, v 
214. See alto Sneezing 
Ludkie, deer, i 82, 85 
Lucky, Lakk^a, son of Dasaratha, iv 79 
Lucky cup, ii 294; days, i 126, 126; ii 
194; ivl95; hour for marriage, vi 224 ; 
house-timbws, iv 165; look, iv 46; 
marks on the body, tee Marks ; place for 
a building, ii 208 ; iv 208 ; pond, iv 288; 
and unlu^y seasons, i 157; speech, 
ii 44, 266; stars, tee Stars; sword 
distinguished by smell, i 277, 279; 
woman married to unlucky man, vi 178 
Lucky, Prince, iv 79 
Lucky-tree, king of the woods, iv 98 
Lust, Five kinds of, v 244, 272 
Lust (Raga), Mara’s daughter, i 388 
Lying, tee Lie 

Lying on the right side, tee Bight 
Lying-in hospital, vi 158 

Macala, hamlet, i 77 
Maocha, people, vi 187 
Maccha-jftt. (84), i 87 
Macoha-j&t. (76), i 188; referred to, i 90 
Maccha-j&t. (216), ii 126; referred to, i 88 
Maccharikosiya, millionaire miser, i 196; 
V 208, 204, 200-209, 211-218 

Madda, king, vi 2i7, ^*49, 262 
Madda, King of, iv 144; vi 32, 146-147, 
151, 158, 164, 157-160, 162, 168; 
kingdom vi 243; people, vi 1, 187 
Maddakuochi, deer park, iv 267 
Maddana, king of Benares, iii *207 
Maddha, place, vi 18 
Maddhakundall, name of Mattokundali in 
Dhammapada comm., iv 87 note. See 
Dhammapada, p. 98 (1866) 

MaddI, wife of king MacMa» vi 263, 806 ; 

chapter of, vi 2^ 

Madhnrft, Upper, country, iv 50 
Madhuvfisettha, man, iv 197 , 

Madness, feigned, iv64 ; possession, i 379, 
280; vi 194 
Maga king, v 138 
Magadha, king, i 269; iv 28, 176 
Magadha, King of, i 86, 42, 49, 77, 216, 
286; iii 166; iv 381; v 84, 89, 127; 
vi 114; country, i 89, 269; ii 148; iii 
184, 286; iv 176, 206; v 167, 168; vi 
120; south, i 98; Buddha’s alms- 
pilgrimage in, i 88, 98, 116; conchs 
of, vi 289 

Magha, Prince, i 77 
Milgha, sage, vi 66 
Magha-deva, tee Makhft-deva 
MagMvan, eee Sakka 
Magic art studied, vi 285; studied at 
Takkasilft, ii 69; chains to bind a 
goblin, V 51 ; charm for a snake, tee 
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Spell ; oity rises in the air, iv 68 ; dice, 

ii 176 ; creates a royal court, ri 141 ; 
drum drives away enemies, ii 70; elder 
emits flames, i 206 ; elder makes palace 
golden, iii 221 ; elephant produced, iv 
147; evil eye, ii 72; herbs, iv 288; 
horse, vi 181, 184, 156; illusions, iii 
272; vi 286; jewel, v 20, 88; v 168; 
(crystal-gazing), vi 91, 186 ; grants all 
desires, iii 128; vi 91, 92, 94, 106; 
gives wealth, v 90; makes one rise 
through the air, ii 70 ; v 6, 221 ; (philo- 
sopher’s stone) for tracing footsteps, 

iii 800; milk-oowl, ii 70; needle, iii 
178 ; news miraculously sent, iii 264 ; 
razor-aze, ii 70; shade created, v 166; 
tree withered up, iii 292 ; tusks, v 29 ; 
wishing cup, ii 294 ; wishing tree, i 267; 
vi 260; supernatural powers, i 102 ; iii 
189, 294; iv 47; v 126, 167, 174; vi 
61, 82, 113 ; four, iii 272, 273; iv 76; 
destroyed by unchastity, iv 292 ; v 65 ; 
due to merit, i 270. See aiso Faculties, 
Miracles, Air, Sitting and moving in 

Magician, v 62; corrupts a queen, iii 189; 

walks through the air, iii 814 
Mah&assaroha-jat. (802), iii 6 
BCah&bodhi, tee Bodhi, brahmin 
Mahftbodhi-jit (628), v 116; referred to, ii 
68; vl26; vi 189 

Mah&-Brahmd, $ee Brahma (Mahft-) 
Mah&ofl|an!, father of Cu|anf, vi 242 
Mah&daddara, son of Sflradaddara, iii 11 
Mah&deva, elder, iv 804 
Maha-Dhammap&la, $ee DhammaplUa, 
elder 

Mah&dhammapftla-j&t. (447), iv 82; re- 
ferred to, IV 179 

Mahadhana, merchant’s son, iii 282 
Mahsdhanaka, merchant, iv 161 
Mahigovinda-sutta (Digha Nik&ya, 19), 
referred to, iii 280; iv 227 
Biahabaihsa-jat. (584), v 186; referred to, 
iv 264 

Mah&janaka, king of Videha, vi 19, 21, 28, 
26, 87 

Mah&janaka- jftt. (589), vi 19; referred to, 
il88; iii 167; iv25; v 128 
Mah&-K&linga, eee Kalinga, greater 
Mah£kamm&sadamma, town, v 19; its 
founding, v 279 
Mah&kamsa, king, iv 60 
Maha-Kaficana, $ee Lord of Gold 
Mahfikanha-j&t. (459), iv 111 ; referred to, 
i 126; iii 96, 189; iv 118 
Mah&kapi-j&t. (407), iii 226 
Mah&kapi-i&t. (616), v 87 
Mah&kappina, receives sainthood, iv 112 
Mahft- Kassapa, elder, eee Kassapa (Mahft-) 
Mahftkoaala, king of Kosala, ii 164, 275 ; 

iv 216. See alto Kosala 

Mah&li, Mahft-licehavi, blind counsellor, 
iv 94 

Mahftmaliyadeva, elder, vi 18 


Mahftmaflgala-jftt. (468), iv 46 
Mabftmangala-sutta, referred to (Sutta 
Nipftta, ii 4), iv 46 

Mah&m&yft, the Buddha’s mother, i 29, 
166; ii 17, 84, 98, 260; iii 291 ; iv 61, 
82, 280, 804; vi 80, 246, 248, 305 
Mah&mittavindaka-j&t., tee Mittavinda- 
j&t., Catu-dvftra-j&t, and Losaka-j&t. 
Mah&moggall&na, tee Moggallftna 
Mab&mora-jftt. (491), iv 210 
Mah&naga, elder, iv 304; vi 18 
Mah&n&ma, Sakya prince, i 27; ii 54; iv 
92, 93; one of the five elders, iv 111 
note 

Mah&n&radakassapa-j&t. (544), vi 114; 
referred to, v 91 

Mah&paduma-j&t. (472), iv 116; referred 
to, i 264 

Mah&paj&pati, tee Paj&pati 
Mah&palobhana-j&t. (W), iv 290 ; referred 
to, v 248 

Mah&pan&da, prince who could not laugh, 
iv 203-206 

Mah&panfida-j&t. (264), ii 229 ; referred to, 
iv 204 

Mahft-panthaka, tee Wayman, Great 
Mahftpatftpa, king of Benares, iii 118, 119 
Ma'h&pingala, king of Benares, ii IM 
Mah&pingala-j&t. (240), ii 165 
Mab&r&ja Section, vi 299 
Mah&rakkhita, ascetic, iv 275; elder, vi 
18 

Mah&s&gara, king of Madhurft, iv 60 
Mah&samaya-sutta (Digha Nikftya 20), re- 
ferred to, V 245 

Mahftsamgharakkhita, elder, iv 804 
Mahftsammata, king, ii 216; iii 272 
Mahfts&ra-j&t. (92), i 222; referred to, ii 
17 

Mahftsattassapariyesana-khan^am, vi 107 
Mah&silava-j&t. (61), i 128; referred to, 
i 274; ii 278; hi 9; iv 171 
Mah&siva, elder, vi 18 
Mab&siva, elder, iv 804 
Mah&sona, horse, ii 21 
Mahftsubhaddft, queen elephant, v 20, 22 
Mah&sudassana-j&t. (95), i 280; referred 
to, V 64; sutta referred to (Digha 
Nik&ya, 17), i 281 

Mahftsuka-j&t. (429), iii 291; referred to, 
iU 294 

Mahftsupina-j&t. (77), i 187 
Mah&sutasoma-j&t. (587), v 246; referred 
to, V 19 

Mahfttakk&ri-jftt., tee Takk&riya-j&t. 
Mahfttissa, tee Tissa 
Mahfttun^ila, pig, iii 181 
Mah&ukkusa-j&t. (486), iv 188 
Mah&ummagga-jftt. (646), vi 166 ; referred 
to, i 264; ii 48, 68, 80; iii 101, 180, 
178, 210; iv46, 115, 267, 298; v 81, 
42, 45, 116; vi 260; Sinh^ese version 
(English by T. B. Yatawara) referred 
to, vi 156, 167, 181, 218, 218, 219, 
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281, 286, 240, 248; Biah&ammftgga- 
khan^im, vi 280 
MahivamBaka. elder, vi 18 
Mah&vana, Great Grove, Forest, i 261, 
816; U 4; iv 246 
Mah6v&nija-j&t. (221), iv 221 
Mah&vesBantara-j&t., $e€ Veseantaragftt. 
Mahij&na School, v 6 note 
Mahil&mukha(ta)-j6t. (26), 1 67 ; referred 
to, 1802; 1167; ill 199 
Idahlmsaka, kingdom, v 84, 178 
Mahldis&ia, prince, i 24 
Mahisa-iat. (278), ii 262 
BfahosadUia, Osi^a, Bodhisatta in the 
Ummagga birth, i 264; vi 168, 169 If. 
Makasa-j&t. (44), i 116 
Makhddeva, king of Videha, 1 81, 82; vi 
66, 64; jrakkha, Ui 201 
Makhftdeva-jat. (9), i 80; referred to, vi 
68 

Makkata-jat. (178). ii 47 
Makkbkli Goflku, heretic, i 1, 820; v 126 
Mala kingdom, iv 207 
Malaria, escap^ by breaking through a 
wall, ii 66; iv 124 
Malatft, conntiy, iv 209 
Malimahtdeva, elder, iv 804 
Maliya, dog, ill 818 
Malla, kingdom, v 141 ; mount, iv 278 
Mallamgiri, hill, iv 278 
Mallard, Golden, chosen as king of birds, 
i 88; his daughter chooses a husband, 
184 

Mallians, The, ii 160; iv 94 ; professional 
wrestlers, ii 66 

Mallika, king of Kosala, ii 2, 8, 4 
Blallikft, queen of the Ung of Kosala, i 
187; if 29; Buddha reconciles her to 
her husband, iii 18-16; iv 271, 276; 
as garland-maker’s daughter marries 
the king, iii 244; v 48, 68 
Mallikd. wife of Bandhula, qommander- 
in-chief, iv 98 

Miluta-jftt. (17), i 60 v 

Mamgala-j&t. (87), i 216; referred^ vi 7 
Marhsa-j&t. (816), iii 82 
Mandavya, householder, iv 17; of the 
peg, ascetic, iv 17-22 
Mandavya-kumftra, prince of the Pavilion, 
iv 288, 244 

Mandh&ti, prince and king, ii 216; iii 
272 

Mandh&tu-jftt. (268), U 216 
liaAgala, ue liamgala 
MaAgaM, place, vi 18 
Mango FerijF, 1 206; grove of Jivaka, 1 14; 
grove of Makhfideva, i 82; juice as 
medicine, ii 268; sanspareil, Vesaa- 
vana’s mango, iv 204 
Mango-trick of conjurers, iv 204; per- 
formed miraculously by Buddha, iv 
168; by Ananda, iv 148 
Manicora-jftt. (194), U 86 

Mani-kbapdam, 186 


Manikantha, serpent king, ii 197 
Mani-kantba-Jkt. (268), it 197; referred 
to, iii' 62, 216 

Mai^undala-jit. (861), iii 102 ; referred 
to, iv 279; vi 189 

Manimekbalft, Jewel-sone, deity, iv 11; 

daughter of the gods, vi 22 
Mani-sflkara-j&t. (286), U 288 
Manoja, king of Benares, v 164, 166-171, 
174; lion, iii 199, 200 
Manoja- jit. (897), iii 199; referred to, v 
164 

Manojava, sage, vi 66 
Manosili, Vermilion uplands, region of 
the Himalayas, i 108; ii 68; 5i 280; 
iv 288; v 210, 221; vi 208, 228 
Mantidatta (Datta), cdder, iv 216 
Minusiya, l«e, near Saku|a, v 178 
. Mira, lord of the Realm of Lusts, i 108, 
104; U 41, 167 ; iU 186, 294, 816; v 
29; called Namuci, v 244; daughters 
of. Graving, Hate, Lust (Tanha, Arati, 
Ragi), i 288 

Mare’s ear, Vatioa robusta, iv 180 
Mark of the religious taking place of caite 
mark, iv 216 

Marks of an enemy, ii 92; of look on the 
body, ii 141, 178; iii 178; iv 99, 806; 
V 108, 194, 247, 264 ; vi 2, 7, 26, 28, 
182; (necklet on neck), vi 248; (gold- 
colour), iv 212; lucky marks on ani« 
mals, iv 212; v 196; on the feet, iU 
167 ; triple fold on the neck (kombu- 
piea), iv 82; v 81; marks of a nurse, 
vi 261. 8e9 also Omens 
Marrisge, how to arrange, iv 188; au- 
sniciouB season for, iii 121; between 
clans, ii 247; of brother with sister, 
iv 67 ; V 219 ; ceremony, water poured 
on betrothed, iii 180 ; of courtesans to 
trees, iv 294; gfindharva, i 28; mu- 
hOrta, i 28; matchmaking brahmins, 
iv 229; by purchase, iv 229; vi 182, 
164; of widows, vi 81; monogamy 
taught, vi 189; polyandry, v 226, 226, 
240, 248; vi 189; choice of a princess 
from a selected number of suitors, i 
82, 84 ; V 226. See also Widow 
Marsh of Bharu, iv 86 
Masakkasfira, Indra’s capital, v 88, 218 ; 
vi 188, 140 

Master of the Ceremonies at elephant 
festival, ii 82 

Matakabhatta-jit. (18), i 61 
Mfttali, Sakka^s charioteer, i 80; ii 176, 
178; iii 147; iv 224; v 208, 207, 208, 
211, 212, 216-218; vi6(^; chan^ 
by Sakka to a black hound, iv 118; 
son of Suriya, iv 40 
MitaAga the wise, candila, iv 286, 286 
MfttaAga-j&t. (497), iV 286; referred to, 
Ui 288; v 188 

Matarodana.j&t. ,(81'n, Ui 88 
Matchmaking, see 1 darriage 
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pwiot, Ti 916 

IfftOivzE, OATving at, identified as a 
J&taka Beene, ii 90 note 
MitipoBska-j&t. (465), vr 58 
MitipoBaka-eatta referred to (? Brahmana- 
Bam^tta II 9), vi 89 
Matricide paniahed in bell, ▼ 188, 189 
BlaUakonfali-jftt. (449), iv 87; referred 
to, iv 50, 54, 55 
Matthara, ue Mfithara 
M5ya, see Mah&m&y& 

Mfij&vl, jackal, iii 206 
Mayha(«ka), bird, iii 188 
Mayhaka-jat. (890), iii 186; referred to, 
iv 84 

Maynah bird oarries mesBages, vi 211, 
215 ff. 

Mayura, palace, vi 140 
Meals, ue Caste 

Meat, dried, origin of, ii 170; eaten by 
Buddha, ii 182; given as alms, ii 182; 
vi 86; forbidden by Devadatta to be 
eaten, i 84; venison, i 40, 43; iii 145, 
279; iv 180, 272; v 84, 60; vi 48, 
274 ; beef, v 87 ; lizard, iii 67, 71 ; 
monkey^flesh, v 121 

Mechanical devices in the tunnel made by 
the Bodhisatta at Uttarapancala, vi 
223 

Medicine, Divine, to cure all diseases, vi 
158; five kinds, iii 221; not to be 
stoF^ by the brethren more than seven 
days, iii 221; simples in surgery, iii 
82 ; iv253; v 49, 276 
Meditation on Buddha, the Law, the 
Order, i 8; on the body, i 16; on 
bondage, i 262; on death, i 247; on 
dew, vi 76; on a flower, i 64; on im- 
purity, i 16, 64; on joy, iii 245; on 
sun and moon, i 292; on the three 
gems, i 8; on water, i 171; iv 297; 
on wealth, iii 26; iv 149; facing to 
the east, i 16; thirty.-eight themes, 
i 172 ; required for working a spell, ii 
168; mystic, ne Ecstasy 
Megha-sutra, -gita. Bee Bain-song 
Meghiya, elder, iv 61 
Mejjha, kingdom, iv 242 ; king of, v 188 
Mejjhaxanfia, country, iii 198 
Mefa, Me]amat&, a goat, iii 817 
Mendaka-j&t. (471), referred to, iv 115; 
given as goat question (mendaka- 
pafiho), vi 175 

MeMioant, i 15. See Ascetic, Brother 
Mendissara, sage, iii 277, 279; v 70, 71, 
*79 

Merit, ue Karma 

Merits, Relative, of mother, wife, brother, 
firiend, brahmin, self, and wise man, 
vi 242 

Meru, Mount, eee Sineru 
Messenger, not to be stayed, ii 221 
Mesua Boxburghii, v 261 
Metophysioal Books, Be€ Abhidhamma 


Metre in the text of the Jfitakas, ii 28, 24 
note 

Mettiya, heretic, ii 264 
Mice and rats, their gnawing unlucky, ii 
127 

Migacira, park in Benares, v 88, 259, 276 ; 
vil27 


Migajina, ascetic, vi 88, 84, 87 
Mig&topa, vulture, iii 164 
MigMo^-j&t. (881), iii 164; referred to, 

Migapotaka-jat. (872), iii 140; referred to, 
iii 236; iv 89 


Migara's mother, eee yiB&kh& 
Migasammatfi, tributary of the Ganges, 
vi 40, 41, 48, 47 

Mighty-in-Forbearance, tee Dhamma 
Military tactics, iv 216 
Milk-bowl, Magic, ii 70 
Milk-money, tribute or allowance on the 
birth of a prince, iv 208 ; v 66 
Milk-water used in purification, iv 93 
Milky Way, eee Ganges, Heavenly 
Millionaire miser, i 196 ; v 208 ff. 
Mimes, eee Actors 
Mind the creator, vi 111 
Mines of iron, jewels, ii 206 
Mingala, monster fish, v 250 
Minggadewa, Burmese form of Makhadeva 
Minstrels, Heavenly, eee Gandhabbas 
Miracles, four in this aera, (1) sign of hare 
in moon, i 56; iii 87 ; (2) place where 
fire was put out by an act of truth, 
i 56, 89 ; (8) no rain falls on the site 
of Ghatlkara’s house, i 66; U) canes 
hollow round the pool of Na|aka-pSna, 
i 66; dough multiplied, i 196; lion 
talks, iv 180; shadow of tree moves 
not, rain falls on those who wish, vi 
247; Buddha creates a clean cloth, 
i 16; makes rain, i 183; his double 
miracle, i 73; iv 167-8; vi 246; tames 
the elephant Dhanapalaka, iee Deva- 
datta; works 3500 miracles, iv 111; 
transMrts himself to Savatthi, iv 198 ; 
the Bodhisatta makes cane hollow, 
i 65; quenches a jungle fire, i 88; 
prevents sunrise, iv 248; cleaves the 
earth asunder, vi 265; bows fruit 
down within people’s reach, vi 266; 
lifts a chariot, vi 9; brother makes 
the monasteij full of brethren, i 17 ; 
makes the foot of a staircase at 
Jagghery reach to Jetavana, i 197; 
widks on the water, ii 77; lifts a 
palace in the air, ii 280 ; creates a bo- 
tree, iv 148; garuda king raises a 
storm, iii 124 ; Sakka makes food dis- 
appear, iv 198; causes the earth to 
rise up, vi 20; makes rain, vi 8Q1, 
804; vissakamma creates a palace, iv 
208; miracles of the wicked six heretics, 
i 78 ; iv 167. See aho Act of Truth, 
Air (Sitting in), M^;io 
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Mirror-faoe, Ad&sa-mukha, prince, ii 207 
Miseondaet, tee Paths, Sin 
Miser, i 198; Maooharikosiva, the million- 
aire, i 195; V 208-206 ff. 

Misery, States of, tee Worlds 
Misfortnne, goddess, tee KftlakannI 
Missaka, garden of Indra, vi 186 
Mitacinti- 3 &t. (114), i 256 
MithiU, city of Yideha, i 81 ; ii 27, 281 ; 
iii 222, 280; iv 193, 224 ; v 86; vi 19, 
21, 22, 24, 80, 31, 84, 53, 54, 56, 64, 
67, 114, 128, 156, 157 
Mittagandhaka, lay brother, iv 183 
Mitt&niitta-j&t. (197). ii 91 
Mitt&mitta-j&t. (478), iv 122 
Mittavinda-jat. (82), i 209; referred to, 
i 111; iii 186; iv 1 

Mittavinda-jat. (104), i 246; referred to, 
i 111; ill 136; iv 1 

Mittavinda-jat. (369), iii 136; referred to, 

i 111 ; iv 1 

Mittavindaka, beggar, incarnation of 
Losaka Tissa, i 109-111, 209, 246; 
iii 136; iv 1 

Mittavindaka-jdt. referred to, i 246, i.e. 

Losaka-jat. (41) 

Moderation praised, ii 204 
Moggallftna, elder, one of the two chief 
disciples, i 48, 94, 181, 242, 305; ii 4, 
7, 26, 64, 74, 107, 119, 244, 245, 305; 
iii 87, 60, 127, 210, 279, 285, 323; iv 
9, 44, 99. 136, 158, 154, 169, 179, 197, 
210, 304; V 87, 99, 218; vi 37. 80, 
118, 126, 156; attempt to set him at 
variance with S&riputta, iii 126 ; con- 
version of, i 85 note ; death of, i 231 ; 

V 64-66; discovers a robber, iii 22; 
^ses through the air, iv 143; rain of 
flowers at his burial, v 79; teacher of 
Bahula, ii 268; transports persons 
through the air, i 196 ; iv 168 ; with 
Sfiripntta visits Devadatta, ii 108 

Mohotura marriage, tee Muhurtm^ 
MolinI, old name of Benares, iv 9,^12, 18 
Momordica monodelpha, v 244 ; vi 258 
Monarch, Universal (cakkavatti) i 252; 

ii 268, 269; iii 138; iv 75, 145, 189; 

V 245; treasures of, tee Treasures; 
miracles at his appearing, iv 145 note; 
ten ceremonies of, iv 145 

Money (dAana), iii 211; iv 140; v 191, 
208,256; {kahapana), ii 212,218, 281; 
vi 18, 54; {nikkha), yi 239; (no noun), 
ii 178, 258; iii 86; vi 206; anna 
(mdeaka), ii 289; half anna (add^a- 
mdtaka), vi 173; coin {dhana), vi 111; 
(kahapaifa), i 18, 74, 218, 295; iv 
M8 ; V 247 ; {mataka) iii 86 ; iv 278 ; 
▼ 72 ; gold coin (tuvan^), vi 88, 98 ; 
(ninapnamdfaka) iv 68; V 86; copper 
Hmin O^fakakdpapa), v 219; (no noon) 
vi 102 ; crowns (neuter numeral with 
no noun), v 128, 228, 229; drachm of 
gold inikkha), iv 286 ; furthing (kdka- 


nika), i 19; vi 173; half-farthing 
laddhamdeaka), i 18; grain {phala), 
IV 140 note; kah&panas, half-kah&- 
panas, padas, mftsakM, i 191 ; nikUiaa, 
vi 287, 239; ounce {nUtkha), iv 140; 
penny (kahApai^)^ i 19; (indtaka) i 
198; iii 202, 267; {mdta) ii 289; half- 
penny {a44kamaeaka)t lii 202, 267; 
piece {kahapana), i 18, 255, 299; ii 15, 
171, 280; iii 84, 181, 210; iv 87; v 72, 
150; vi 158, 222; single piece {addha- 
tndsakrr), iii 85; pieces (no noun), i 18, 
81. 61, 71. 318; ii 33, 213; iii 268; iv 
1, 2, 9, 24, 32, 110, 157, 162, 237, 250. 
294; V 12-14, 25, 82, 54, 68, 65-67, 
69, 111, 151, 196, 248, 256, 260; vi 
98, 184, 250, 251, 280; piece of gold 
(nikkha), i 219; vi 282; rupee (kakd- 
pana), ii 171, 197; iv237, 278, 284; 
vi 171, 184, 194, 202, 270 
Moneyman, Mah&dhanaka, merchant, iv 
161 

Mongoose-tamer, iv 244 
Monkeys, flesh of, eaten, v 121 ; king of, 
i 143, 144; king elected, i 145; of 
Kondanna clan, ii 247; skin, parable 
of, V 121 

Monogamy, tee Marriage 
Moon, the god Canda, iv 40, 51 ; crying 
for the, iv 38, 39 ; figure of hare in the, 
i 56; iii 34, 37; iv 54, 55; v 18; figure 
of Yakkha during this kalpa, v 18 
note; eclipsed, swallowed by Bahu, 
tee B&hu; mountain of the, iv 180; 
v21; observance of, v 90, 109, 247; 
vi 54; moon-feast, vi 115; tee alto 
Fast-day; moon-blinded, iv 267; moon- 
worship, vi 1 

Moon, name of prince Mahimsasa, i 24, 
27 

Moonlight Prince, Junha, iv 62 
Mora-jat. (159), ii 23; referred to, iv 210, 
211; iv258 

Moral Laws, tee Commandments 
Moralities, Short, Medium, and Long 
{eilani) (Dteha Nikaya, 18), i 140 
Mortality, tee Death 
Mosquitos fought with weapons, i 116 
Mother, Virtues of a, v 178, 174; sup- 
ported by a brother, tee Brother 
Mountain of the Moon, tee Moon 
Mountains in the Himalayas, names, v 
221; two, striking against each other,, 
sign of site for ^ city, iii 275 
Mou& washed with salt water, tee Puri- 
fication 

Mucalinda, bounteous king of past times, 
vi65; lake, vi 269, 277 
Mud from Himalaya for growing seeds, 
vi 197 

Muditfi, daughter of king Ekar&ja, vi 71 
Mudulakkhana-jat. (66), i 161 
Mudu-pani-j&t. (262), ii 224; referred to, 
v248' 
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Mugapftkkha, iv304 (»c. birth, tee vi p. vi) 
Miigapakkha<jftt (538), vi 1; referred to, 
vi 18, 19, 41 

Muhfirta (niohotura), marriage, i 28 note 
Mujalinda, king, vi 108 
Mukkhaka, wiahing tree, i 267, 268 
Mula-pariyaya-jat. (246), ii 180 
Munika, pig, i 75 

Munika-jat. (80), i 75; referred to. ii 285 
Mnider punished in bell, vi 47, 50. See 
also Life-taking 

Music, Technicalities of, ii 172, 173, 175, 
176; vi 14; in front of a chariot that 
contains a rider, vi 25 ; gong, cymbal, 
iv 25; lute, ii 172; vi 127. See also 
Conch, Drum 

Musician, King's Chief, i 225 ; contest of 
musicians, ii 175 

Musicians, Celestial, see Oandhabbas 
Masika, female slave, iii 143 
Musika-jat. <373), iii 142 
Musila, musician, ii 172 
Mutilation for robbery, see Torture 
Mutthika, wrestler, iv 52 
Mystic Circle, see Circle 
Mystic Meditation, Dapture, see Ecstasy, 
Trance 

Mystic Science, iv 140 

Nacca-jat. (32), i S3; referred to, iv 131 
Naga, their breath poisonous, vi 85, 80; 
children of watery nature, vi 82; feud 
with Garulas, i 77; vi 93 ff.; flesh- 
eating, iii 220; tlieir glance deadly, 
vi 82; haunt a banyan tree and woods, 
iv 221 : V 3 ; hunted by archers, vi 44, 
48; island, iii 124; iv 150, cf. Naga- 
dipa; king (Canda), i 290; v 46, 67, 
84-89, 184; (Varuna) vi 127 ff. ; of 
Mango Ferry, i 206; mistaken for a 
snake, iii 174; princess falls in love 
with a man, vi 81; set as guards by 
Sakka, i 81; visit an ascetic, v 84; 
visit a sacrifice, iii 58 ; why.they look 
at a crowd, vi 102 ; world (at foot of 
Mt Daddara), iii 11, 175; (in the 
water), vi 80, 83; worshipped with 
milk, rice, fish, meat, strong drink, 
i 311. See also Snake 
Naga, Nagadipa, island off Ceylon, ii 90 
(iii 124); iv 150 

Nagamunda, slave-girl, queen of king of 
Kosala, i 27; iv 92 
Nagara-khandam, vi 86 
Nagara-pavesana-khandam, vi 105 
Nagasamala, elder, iv 61 
Naggaji, king of Kandahar at Takkasila, 
iii 229, 231 
Nagita, elder, iv 61 
Najjuha, bird, vi 275 
Naked ascetics, see Ascetic 
Naked savages, iv 269 
Nakedness, improper for a brother, i 22, 83 
Nakkhata-jat. (49), i 124 


Nakula, one of the five husbands of 
Kanh&. v 225, 226 

Nakula-jat (165), ii 36; referred to, 
ii 246 

Nala, Nalagkmaka, i 230; village where 
Sariputta was born and died, v 65; cf. 
i 230 

Na|iigiri, see Dhanapalaka 
Naiakapana, village, i 54 ; pool of, where 
cane-sticks for needle-cases are found, 
i 54 

NaUkara, god, iv 200 
Nalamala(-i), sea, red in colour, where 
coral was, iv 89 

Na)apana-jftt. (20), i. 54; referred to, 

i 89 90 

Nalika,*hill, vi 268, 269 

Nalikera, island, ii 121 

Niiliklra, tortures ascetics, v 70, 72; 

reborn in hell, v 76 
Nalini, abode of Vessavana, vi 150 
Nalinika, daughter of Sakka, v 101-103, 
106; tempts an ascetic, v 102 
Nalinika-jat. (526), v 100; referred to, 

V 242 

Namasiddhi-jat. (97), i. 237 

Name, Luck in, i 209, 210, 237, 239; 

concealment of, iii 162, 190 
Name-day, ii 81, 207, 218; iv 14, 246; 

V 127; vi 2, 54 

Naming of a child after its grandfather, 
vi 21 

Namiici, name of Mara, v 244 
Nanacchanda-jnt. (289), ii 290 
Nanda. Buddha’s half-brother, elder, falls 
in love, ii 63-65; iv 140; son of a 
brahmin of Benares, v 164-174 ; brah- 
min of Takkasila, v 13, 14, 259, 269, 
279; Naga, king, v 65; slave, i 98, 99 
Nanda, mountain in Northern Himalaya, 

ii 137; iv 216, 230, 233; grove, v 210 
Nandft, daughter of the Bodhisatta, i 293 ; 

daughter of king Ekaraja, vi 71 ; fat 
sister, i 292-294; queen of king Culanl, 
vi 224, 225, 229, 234, 235, 239, 240; 
a woman, see Joy 
Nanda, lake, vi 70 
Nanda-jat. (39), i 98 
Nandagopa, serving woman of Deva- 
gabbha, iv 50 

Nandaka, Preaching of. ii 268 
Nandamu)a(-ka), cave in Himalayas, 
abode of paccekabiiddhaR, iii 157-159, 
190, 229, 230, 245, 259. 263, 281; 
iv 71-73, 216, 230. 233; v 128 
Nandana, grove in Indra’s heaven, ii 133; 

iii 294 ; v 80, 82, 245; vi 70, 120, 136, 
159, 201. 248 

Nandapan^ita, man, ii 260 
Nandavati, brahmin, daughter of the 
Bodhisatta, i 293 

Nandisena, minister of king Assaka, 
iii 3-5 

Nandivisala, Oreat-Joy, bull, i. 71 
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Nandifisila-j&t. (28), i 71; referred to, 
i 217; iii 29 

Nandije, Jolly, Jollikin, monkey, ii 
140^142 

Nandiya, -miga, deer, iii 172-174 
Nandiyamiga-jit. (885), iii. 171 ; referred 
to, iy 164 

NadgaUia jit. (128), i 271 
Nad^ttha-j&t. (144), i 807; referred to, 
i 90*; ii 29, 80 

Nftrada, brahmin aeoetio, t 210, 211, 218, 
224, 242, 248, 245; vi 82, 88, 87, 114, 
121-128, 125, 292; younger brother 
of K&laderala, iii 277-279; pupil of 
Sarabhanga, ▼ 70, 71; son of aeoetio 
Kassapa, iv 189 ; king, iv 226; minister 
of king of Benares, iii 95 
NaradoTa, goblin, 194 
Naraka, abyss of blazing ooals, vi 61 
Ifftri grove, v 80 

Natakuvera, musioian, iii 61; v 225 
N&thaputta, Nitaputta, one of the six 
heretios, i 1, 130; ii 182, 188; iu 84; 

V 126 

Nature myth, iv 51, 180 
Nautoh girls, iee Dancing 
Navel of the earth. Bo-tree, iv 146 
Necessary things, aee Requisites 
Necklace of thread question, vi 161; 
referred to as all-embracing question, 
i 254 

Nectar, Ambrosia, Elixir of immortality, 
iii 294; iv 237, 242; v 177, 258; 
ambrosial food, iii 211; v 212-216, 
276; vi 35; fruit, iii 292; twelve evil 
things destroyed by eating, v 21 2 ; lotus 
nectar, v 253 ; ambrosial nectar, i 282 
Needle-case of bamboo, i 54 
Nemi, king, see Nimi 
Nemindhara, mountain, vi 66 
Nemy-jat., see Nimi-jat. 

Nerafijarft, river, iv 246 
Nerbudda, river, ii 287; iv 246' 

Neru, see Sineru n. 

Neru-j&t. (879), iii 159 ; referred to, v 226 
Nerves of taste, seven thousand, v 152, 
248 

Nest-basket, ii 248, 250; iii 195 
Nidftna-Katha, referred to, i 80 
Nigantba Nathaputta, see Nathaputta 
Night-festival of Kattika, see Kattikfi 
Night-watches, three, i 118; service of 
brethren, ii 7 

Nigrodha-j&t. (445), iv 22; referred to, 
iii 173; v 128 

Nigrodhakum&ra, Master Banyan, sup- 
posititious child, iv 24 
Nigrodhamiga-i&t. (12), i 86 ; referred to, 
i 15 

Nllavannakusamftla sea, green in colour, 
whm emeralds are found, iv 89 
Nillya, hunter, iii 204 
Nimi, Nemi, king of Mithila, i 31, 82; 
Ui 280; vi 54ff., 68 


Nimi-kumara, prince Hoop, vi 54. See 
Nimi, king 

Nimi-j&t. (541), vi 58; referred to, v 247 ; 

referred to as Neroy, i 82 
Nine ways in which a woman incurs 
blame, v 232 

Nineteen Problems, vi 172 
Ninth day's saoriOce after birth, see Birth 
Nirvana, Arahatship, Supreme Fruit, 
Extinction, Release, Sainthood, i 8, 
8, 11, 14-18, 80. 87, 88, 68, 65, 106, 
107, 191, 214, 232, 242, 262; ii 9, 17, 

78. 189, 230. 282; iii 10, IS, 24, 191, 
260, 264, 271; iv 75. 83, 111, 140, 142, 
151, 189, 190, 210. 280, 298 ; v 81, 55. 

79. 180, 134, 245, 246, 278; vi 54, 
248; all castes can win, iv 191; 
obtained by goat, i 52; everlasting, 
ii 26, 91; iii 180, 214, 282; v 245, 
268 ; obtained by meditation on 
Buddha, the Law, the Order, i 8; 
by walking by truth, i 8; only one, 
ii 184; those who dwell in, iv 112; 
uttermost verge of existence, iv 215 ; 
parinibbana, vi 19 

Noble, iv 92, t.e. Khattiya, q.v,; states, 
see Excellences ; story of the six young 
nobles {chakhattiya-khai^am)^ Anu- 
ruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, 
Kimbila, Devadatta, converted by 
Buddha, referred to, i 82, and said 
to be related in Ehandahala-j&taka 
(642); this is not the same as the 
Six Princes section, vi 302 
Noose for trapping, iv 258, 259, 261, 265 
of horsehair, v 191 

North-country, The (Uttarapatha), i 22, 
193, 203, 207, 240, 260, 263, 274, 817; 
iv 50 

Northern brahmin, i 33; ii 57, 299; sect, 
vi 21 

North-west country. The, i 178, 216 
Nothingness of things, see Impermanence 
Novice, co-resident with elder, i 98, 167; 
ii 186; iii 47, 180, 140, 235, 276; 
admitted to the Order, i 15, 16 
Nude ascetic, see Ascetic 
Nnncle, see Uncle 

Nurses, Lucky marks of, vi 251; qualities 
of, vi 2 

Nyotalops (moonblind), iv 267 
Nymphs, ii 175, 177; iii 61, 68; v 254, 
255; vi 138; dove’s foot, ii 64; 
daughter of the gods falls in love 
with a man, i 110; ii 89, 176 

Oath, Form of, iii 91; iv 201; Buddhist, 
iv 195; khattiya, v 262; oath-taking 
a disgrace, iii 90 

Obeisance in ten directions, vi 121 
Obligations, Thirteen, see Dhuta 
Ocean, Western, iii iQ 
Ocnus, Story of, parallel, i 189 
Odour, from the body, iii 272; of a saint, v 74 
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Offering, u€ Seerifloe 
Offering, Water of, Gift 
Offloen, Superior, origin of the raoe, 
iii 156 

Ogre, i 109, 144, 228, 818; converted, 

i 189; oorpee-eating, i 181; have no 
shadow and no fear, v 18; magic 
power, i 181, 284; man-eating, i 187; 
rakkhaaa, iii 97; village, i 238. Btt 
aUo Demon, Gk>blin, Spirit, Takkha 

Ogress, i 288, 286; carries off children, 

V 11; in riiape of a goat, i 110; of a 
monster, i 65 

Oil on the waters, vi 245; on the fire, iv 56 
Okk&ka, king in Kasftvatl, v 141, 142, 
145-147, 160; the same as Ikshvaku, 

ii 299 

Old age» Jar&, huntsman, iv 57 
Omens, iv 295; v 286; vi 287; from 
biasing of weapons, iii 277; v 66; 
from bull fight, iii 4; from dreams, 
M€ Dreams; from jar of water, v 78; 
from piece of cloth, i 215; from red 
rug for seat, v 127; from seeing a 
canjftla, iv 286, 245 ; of sight, hearing, 
touch, iv 46, 47, 285; skiU in, i 151; 

iii 81; vi 4, 245; signs for site of a 
city, iii 275 ; of sneezing, ue Sneezing ; 
from stars, iss Stars; thirty-eight, 

iv 47 ; treatise on (Sutta-nip&ta, ii 4), 
iv 46. Sit alio Luck, Marks, Stars 

Omniscience of the Buddha, ii 268; iv 
182; V 264; vi 114; of a Buddha, 
iv 207; V 82, 86, 270; of a Bodhisatta, 
iii 87, 245; iv 150, 151, 215; vi 151, 
245, 288; eye of, iv 264; tusks of, i 
176; V 29 

Ordeal of fire, i 155 

Order, The, iv 22; stages of initiation, 

i 9 note; ii 280, 298; iii 121; iv 112; 
entered in old age, i 811 ; formula of 
initiation, i 15; meditation on, i 8; 
permission of parents required for 
admission, vi 88; their pernllssion 
obtained by fasting, i 44 

Osadha Knmfira, tee BCahosadha 
Oudh, modem name of S&keta (T), iii 172 
Outcast, Oan^ila 
Over-thoughtful, name of fish, i 256 
Over-Treasurer, Uttarasetthi, i 261, 262 
Owl attacked by crows, ii 146; chosen 
king of birds, ii 242; clan (kosiya), 

ii 175; iv 175 

Pabbata, sage, iU 277; v 70, 71, 79; 
vi 292 

Pabbatfipatthara-jit (195), ii 88 
Pabhivatl, daughter of the king of M adda, 

V 145-148, 150-158, 155-158, 180-164 
Pacoaya, elephant, vi 251 
Paocekabodhi, sss Paoceka-hu d d h a ho od 
Paoeeka Bodhisatta. iv 215 
Paoeaka-buddha, i 101 note, 108, 104, 217, 

288, 289; ii 57, 187, 189, 281, 289; 


iii 157, 166, 187, 190, 229, 280, 245, 
246, 257, 259, 268, 270, 280; iv 9, 10, 
12, 71-75, 200, 201, 207-209. 215, 281, 
288, 284, 242; v 20, 22, 24, 29, 80, 
128, 180, 181, 184, 149, 286, 287; 
vi 27, 28, 29, 80. 81, 82, 116, 165, 270 

Pacceka-buddhahood, iii 157, 214, 228; 

iv 62 

Pftoittiya offence, i 48 
Padakusalamfinava-jEt. (482), iii 298 
Pidafljali, prince, ii i88 
Pidafijali-jfit. (247), ii 188 
Paduma, prince, son of Brahmadatta, 

ii 81; iv 117 
Paduma-j&t. (261), ii 222 
Padumuttara, the Buddha, i 88, 248 
Paintings, vi 159, 228 

Paj&pati, god, iii 120; v 218; vi 292 
Pajjunna, the god, i 90, 183, 184; iv 51 
Paka geese, golden, v 188, 189 
Pakudha Kaceiyana, Kaeo&na, heretic i 1 ; 

V 126. See dUo Kaoofina, Kakhuda 
Palace of Flowers of king Sutasoma, v 97 ; 
phantom, v 2 ; with one column, iv 96 ; 
three for the three seasons, vi 140; of 
Truth, i 281 ; of Victory, Sakka’s, eee 
Sudhamma, Vejayanta 
Pal&sa, tree, eee Butea 
Palfisa-jftt. (807). iii 15 
Pal&sa-jat. (870), iii 187; referred to, 

iii 289 

Pal&yi-j&t. (229), ii 151 
P&li language. Verses in, taught by the 
Bodhisatta, vl 177 

Palm-leaf, to frighten goblins, iv 305 ; as 
ear-ornament, iii 267; palm-grove of 
Sudassana, i 231 

Palobhana sutta, unknown, i 288 
Panftda, the great, legendary king, ii 280, 
281 

Panaka, plant not found in lake Chaddanta, 
’v20 

Pinavadha-jkt., eee Ayicitabhatta-jftt. 
Paficagaru-jfit. (182), I 288 
Paficftla, king, iv 248, 268; v 11, 13, 54- 
58; vi 78, 187, 208; Uttara (Northern) 
PafioMa, Unborn, ii 149, 150; iii 52, 
58, 230, 275; iv 246, 268, 275, 276; 
V 11, 54; vi 198, 199, 207, 210, 214, 
219, 289, 240 

Paftoftlacapd*! brahmin youth, v 225, 281 ; 
chaplain of king Kandari, v 284, 286; 
son of king OfilanI,* vi 224, 280, 288 
Pafiefilacandl, wife of king Cfi|anl, vi 210, 
211 29i4 246 

Pafioapandita-jit. (508), iv 298; given as 
the question of tne five wise men, 
vi IM 

Paficapftg^ugly ^1, v 286, 287; marries 

pJSklw, vwdlMbb., lU 147; iv 40; 

T SOS. SOO-SOO, SM 
PmOoitl, king BinlUhrl’i qaMn, iv 801 
PnOotvodMit. (08). i 187 
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PaiSetipoMtha-jat. (490), iv 205 
PandaDus odoratissimus, iv 299 
Pap4ara(-ka), anake-king (naga), v 42>47 
Pan^ara-jat. (518), v 42; referred to, vi 98, 
197 

Pan^araka, (Yellow) hill, iv 278 
Panjava, king Sama's horse of state, ii 67 
P&nja, king, v 226, 227 
P&n^u princes, Five, husbands of Drau- 
Mi, V 227 note 

Panduka, one of the six heretics, ii 264 
Panjnkanna, Yellow-ear, juggler, iv 204 
P&n!ya-jat. (459), iv 71; e/. Panfia-jat. ; 

referred to, iii 12, 137, 228, 239 
Panna-jat. referred to, iii 187, 239; un- 
known, but e/. Paniya-jat. (459), iv 71 
PannalakkhanadevI, lady, iii 260 
PaMka-jat. (102), i 244; referred to, 

ii 126 

Parable, bull leading straight, v 114; 
chariot and charioteer (body and 
mind), vi 125 ; crow and carcase, 
V 131; crystal pool and the law, 

iii 183; monkey-skin, v 121; old age, 

iv 57; peak and rafters, iii 197; 
precipices, poison, mud, serpents, iv 
138, 189; renouncing the world, iii 
281 ; ship overladen, vi 119 ; the 
Strong Men (Dalhadhamma Suttanta), 
iv 132; tree of wisdom and virtues, 
vi 153; virtuous monkey, iii 227 ; wolf 
in sheep's skin, v 124 

Parallels and folktale elements. Aesop : 
ass in the lion's skin, ii 76; calf and 
ox, ii 285; fox and the crow, ii 299, 
300 ; goose with the golden eggs, 

i 294 ; monkey and cats, iii 205 ; wolf 

and crane, iii 17; wolf and lamb, iii 
285; al{ r^¥ (Zenobius), iv 

163, 159; Arabian Nights, iii 174; 
beauty and the beast (Cupid and 
Psyche), V 141; bridge of Aria, iv 155; 
bridge in Cos, iv 155 ; Chaucer's 
Pardoner's tale, i 124 ; Cophdiua and 
the beggar maid, i 27, 28; iii 245; 
iv 93, 271; vi 217; Danae, iv 50; 
elephants M Kfnipdw oip€i¥^ 

Hesiod), ii 15; Elijah and Baal, iv 
182; grateful beasts, i 296; ii 14, 85; 
Grimm's Tales (29), ii 207; (36, 54), 

ii 69; Griselda, vi 182; hero’s 

tasks, li 131; Highland king’s judg- 
ment seat, iv 6; Hippoclides (Hdt. 
vi 129), i 84 ; Hippolytus and Phaedra, 
iv 117 (see alto Potipliar's wife); 
Housse Partie, iv 27 ; Ivanhoe, v 67 ; 
Japanese variant, ii 110; jessamine 
bride, see Cophetua; Jonah, iv 2, 10; 
Kalevala, ii 1 ; Ocnus (Pausan. z 29), 

i 189; ordeal of Ore avoided, i 155; 
Passionate Pilgrim, v 102; person 
divided with a sword without knowing 
it, iv 94 ; St Peter walking on the sea, 

ii 77; prince who could not laugh, 


iv 205 ; prince falls in love with a lady 
whose wreath he 6nds, iv 144 ; princess 
hard to please, vi 24; Potipbar’s wife 
and Joseph, i 265; iv 117 {see also 
Hippolytus) ; Puran Mai, iv 117 ; 
Bftma and Slt&, iv 78; J^tishya^rihga 
(Ram&y.), v 80; Bnp (or Sit)* and 
Basant, iv 117; Russian variants, 

ii 110; iv p. xiii; sacrifice on building 
a bridge, iv 155; l^akuntala, i 28; 
Saturn and his children, i 144 ; iii 82 ; 
vi 120; shield, two sides of, i 51; 
Solomon's judgment, vi 163 ; soul and 
cliarioteer (Plato, Phileb.); vi 125; 
Theseus and his father's sword and 
sandals, iv 144; Ulysses' wanderings, 
i 111. See also references to the Folk- 
Lore Journal in Index of authors 

Paranimmita heaven, see Heaven 
Parantapa, king’s attendant, iii 250-252 
Parantapa-jat. (416), iii 249 
Parasariya, brahmin teacher, ii 142 
Parasol, White, see Umbrella 
Parentage, Double (real and putative), 

V 225; tokens of, iv 144, 190 
Parents, care of, ii 34; iv 257, 260; v 11, 

13, 164, 278; vi 38; devolves on the 
eldest son, v 165, 171, 172, 176; called 
Brahma, v 174; children not to sit 
down at meals with them, i 276 ; value 
of, vi 171 ; virtues praised by Buddha, 
vi 39; best friends, i 15; inviolate, 

V 278. See also Parricide 

Pari, Parikn, daughter of hunter chief, 
vi 40-42, 49 
Pariah, see Gandala 

Paribhindana-katha, story of calumny, 
vi 197 

Parichatta, heavenly tree, vi 136 
Pdrileyya, born as elephant, iv 197 
Parileyyaka, forest, iii 291 
Parinibbana, see Nirvana 
Parjanya, see Pajjunna 
Park question, vi 169 
Parosabassa-jat. (99), i 240; referred to, 

i 243 

Parosata-jat. (101), i 243 

Parricide, ii 164, 275; iv 28; v 135; 

punished in hell, iv 30; v 138; vi 60 
Parrot, carrier, vi 199; eaves-dropping, 
vi 198; preaches the law, iv 178; 
supports its parents, iv 176; of the 
vessa caste, vi 215 

Partridge, The learned, iii 320; chosen 
by the animals as oldest, i 94 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala, i 88; ii 200; 

iii 248 ; builds a monastery at Jetavana, 

ii 11 ; defeated by Aj&tasattu, ii 275 ; 

iv 216 ; dreams interpreted, i 187-194 ; 

iii 29; marries a beggarmaid, iii 18; 

iv 271 

Passing through the air, see Air 
Passion, To quench, iv 55; passion -tost 
brother, see Brother 
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Past deed, Bee Karma 

Patioird, daughter of a Jain, iii 1; 

daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
P&tola, dknoer, iii 801, 808 
Patfipwa, tee Hell 

Paths (First, etc.), i 8, 8 note, 9, 12, 16, 
27, 82, 85, 76, 88, 90, 92. 98. 103; 

ii 9, 21, 81. 86, 88, 89. 42, 66, 58, 65, 
69, 77. 78, 80, 85, 94, 95, 97. 100, 110, 
118, 125, 126, 180, 144, 158, 159, 163, 
164, 188, 198, 196, 208, 218, 222, 226, 
229, 250, 260, 286, 290. 298, 303; 

iii 12, 22. 29, 37, 89, 42, 47, 62, 64, 
80, 104, 111, 125, 188, 148, 160, 159, 
160, 164, 165, 169, 177, 183, 186, 193, 
195, 196. 200, 208, 204, 210, 215, 217, 
256, 279. 284, 306, 811, 813, 816; iv 1, 
4, 13, 16, 22, 81, 85, 87, 39, 46, 47. 
57, 61, 70, 78, 82, 86, 105, 112, 154, 
168, 178, 188, 197. 223, 226, 227, 809; 

V 5, 6, 19, 31, 84, 106, 115, 164, 174, 
177; vi 52, 248; fruit of, i 8 note, ete,\ 
noble eightfold, i 8, 101; iii 316; iv 
200, Bee aUo Fastday vows ; four, i 93 ; 
ii 34, 91, 98, 100, 205, 215; six paths 
to welfare, i 211; ten paths of right- 
doing, iv 32, 65; ten of evil-doing, 
i 127; iv 64, 65, 112; ten paths of 
kingly duty, see Virtues ; path of the 
brethren, iv 249; of holiness, iv 292; 
of peace, i 65. See alto Command- 
ments 

Patience, Virtue of, v 76, 76 
Patikftr&ma, near Vesall, i 229 
Patikolamba, cook, iv 268 
P&timokkha (Suttavibhanga) referred to, 
i 140; iv 82 

Patuas of Orissa, leaf-wearers, iv 269 note 
Pav&rana, see Kainy season 
Pavariya, king, v 239, 240 
Pavement, House of the golden (Kotisam- 
tharo), iii 12, 228, 289; iv 71 ' 

Pavilion, Prince of the, Man^vya, iv 288 
Payaga, bathing place by the Yamuna, 
vi 106 

Peacock preaches the Law, iv 211 ; exposes 
itself, i 84 ; iv 131 ; spell of, ii 23 
Pedigree hounds, iv 272 
Peerless, Prince, Asadisa, ii 60 
Penance, diving, repeating texts, squat- 
ting, swinging, i 807 ; iii 155 ; iv 189 ; 

V 124; spike-bed, five forms of fire, 
i 807; iii 49, 155; iv 189 

Penapetes phoenicea, v 85 
Perfeot states, tee Excellences 
Perfection of knowledge, iv 86; of love, 
iU 182; of wisdom, iU 184, 210; v 81, 
116, 221; vi 126 

Perfections, perfeot virtues, Ten (pdra- 
mfpo), i 4, 55, 59. 89. 175, 801; iii 
182; iv 207 ; of the Bodhisatta. iv 266; 
vi 1, 2, 20; {abhHiAd), tee Faculties 
Perfumed chamber, iii 12, 228, 290 ; iv 96, 
142; V 6, 178, 208, 220, 246 


Pertomes, of combined scents, vi 162; 

offered to the Buddha, i 3 ; Odour 
Perishable Body, Formula of (Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, i 8). i 15 

Permanence, FiUse doctrine of, iii 219 
Perseverance, tee Brother, despondent 
Peta (ghost, ghoul, disembodied spirit, 
preta), subsequent existence as, i 106, 
228, 235; ii 57, 99; vi 78; existence 
as peta while still alive, iii 48 ; v 88 ; 
world, vi 53 

Peter (St) walking on the sea, parallel, 
ii 77 

Petty sins, tee Sins 

Phaedra and Hippolytus, tee Parallels 

Phala-jat. (54), i 185 

Phandana tree, tee Butea 

Phandana-jat. (475), iv 129; referred to, 

v 220 

Phantom palace, v 2 
Pharusaka, garden of Indra, vi 136 
Philosopher’s stone, tee Magic jewel 
Phusatl, daughter of king Madda, vi 247, 
248, 305 

Phussa asterism, v 259, 260 
Phussadeva, elder, iv 804; vi 18 
Physicians, iv 107; brahmin, ii 150; 

vi 95 ; families of, i 168 ; iii 94 ; vi 42 ; 
try to cure leprosy, v 49; jaundice, 
ii 298; Jivaka, physician of Bimbisara, 

i 14 note ; unlawful calling for brethren, 

ii 57 ; snake-doctor, see Snake. See alto 
Medicine 

Piece of meat question, vi 160 
Pierced circle, trick in archery, v 68 
Pilgrimage, iv 112, 142; alms pilgrimage, 
see Alms 

Pilindiyavaccha, elder, iii 221 
Piliya, treasurer in Benares, i 286 
Piliyakkha, king of Benares, vi 43, 44, 
47, 48 

Pilotika, elder, vi 246 
Pin^apathika-Tissa, see Tissa 
Pinjola-bharadvaja, elder, iv 235 ; miracle 
of, iv 166 

Pifigala, hunter, vi 117 

Pingala, female slave, iii 67 

Pingiya, family priest, iii 105-107; dog, 

iii 818 

PifigiyanI, wife of Brahmadatta, sins with 
his slave, v 240 

Pinguttara, unlucky youth, vi 173; mar- 
ries the lucky daughter of his teacher, 
vil74 

Pinnacle-wood, of seasoned wood,^ i 79 
Pi4&oa country, legends of cannibalism 
in, V 248 note 

Pit dug to trap an elephant, v 27 ; pit of 
sacrifice, tee Sacrifice 
Pitakas, Three, tee Tipitaka 
Pitha-jftt. (837). iii 78 
Piyadasi, Edict of, v 145 note 
Piyaketa, palace of VidhQra, vi 140 
Plaeaey tree, tee Butea 
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Plate of gold ineeribed, fee Writing 
Platform hunter, i 58 
Play on words, tee Pune 
Plays, tee Aotora 

Pleasures of sense, Five, ii 41 ; ill 880 
Plongh of iron used ae magical antidote, 
W 58; ploughing festival, iv 104; 
vi 246 

Plntus, Hindu, tee Euvera, Vessavana 
Poa oynoBuroides, iv 89 
Poison, charms to extract, iv 20; of a 
frog, vi 104; poisoned arrows, i 188; 
vi 86 

Polajanaka, son of king MahSjanaka, 
vi 19-22 

Pole for carrying, vi 18 ; question, vi 166 
Polyandry, tee Marriage 
Pongamia glabra, vi 269 
Poor and rich question, vi 179 
Popularity, Four elements of, iii 280 
Porter’s head-pad, i 85 
Possession by a goblin, i 279, 280 ; iii 804 ; 
V 854; vi 194; women poseest who 
have seen demons, vi 261 
Postures, Four, v 107; three, of a deer; 
i 49 

Potali, city in the Assaka country, ii 108; 
iii 2 

Potiphar’s wife, tee Parallels 
Potter’s wheel, v 151; vi 188 
Potihapftda, parrot, i 809; ii 98; iii 65, 
66; vi 246 

Pottika, Pottiya, merchant’s son, iv 24 
Powers, Five {hdlani). v 68; Dasabala 
Poya days, tee Fast-day 
Practices of a recluse, tee Ascetic 
PrajApati, tee PajApati 
Prayer for a son, iv 200; v 164; prayer 
offered in the tbroes of death fnmlled, 
tee Bebirth 

Precepts, tee Commandments 
Precious things, Seven, tee Hems; ninety- 
nine, V 65 

Predestination, tee Heresy 
Preeminence, Five points of, iv 62.. 
Pregnancy, Ceremonies in (magical), ii 1 ; 

iii 267; iv 28, 208; v 144; vi 2; for 
seven years, i 242; feigned, i 285; 

iv 28, 116 ; longing of pregnant woman, 
i 142; iii 80, 88, 184; iv28, 94, 211, 
258, 264; v 186; vi 180 

Prerogative of kings, tee Sing 
Preta, tee Peta 
Prettybeak, tee Snmukha 
Previous Buddhas, tee Buddhas 
Prio^ set on children, vi 297; seven things 
of, tee Gems 

Priests, tee Ascetios; the wicked six, tee 
Heretics 

Princess hard to please, vi 24; to be cut 
in seven pieces for seven snitors, v 158 
Prisoners, General pardon of, iv 109 
Problems, Biddles, U 122; iU 248, 244; 
vi 25, 176, 178, 180-188; pat to 


Anusissa, v 78, 75; to Ascetic, iv 189; 

V 81, 87; vi 116; to the BoahUatta, 

iii 44, 209, 248, 244; v 86, 68, 72, 
75-78. 186; vi 87, 129, 189, 160-172, 
179, 187; to Buddha, i 211; v 176; 
to Jambuka, v 68; to KunfalinI, v 62; 
to SAriputta, i 292; ii 7; iii 2; iv 168, 
169; to Vessantara, v 61; in folk-tales, 
ii 207 note, 209; of OAmani-canOa, 
ii 218; put by the goddess of the 
umbrella, vi 187 (iii 101, 180); of door, 
ii 168; of friend and foe, iv 122; of 
head of the square bed, vi 24; of 
householder’s life, vi 189; of omens, 

iv 47-^9; seven put to Siarabhadga, 

V 72 ; of service of truth, v 36; of time, 
ii 181; of water-demon, v 42; vi 241 ; 
when does cold appear, i 50; nineteen, 
answered by Mahosadha, piece of meat, 
cattle, necklace of thread (called all- 
embracing, i 254), cotton thread, son, 
black ball, chariot, pol^ head, snake, 
cock, gem, calving, boiled rice, sand, 
tank, park, ass (referred to, i 264), 
lake, vi 166-172 ; other questions 
answered by Mahosadha : ehamaeleon, 
vi 178; good and bad luck, v 178; 
goat and dog (Mendaka), iv 115; 
vi 175; poor and rich, vi 179; secret 
path (called of Queen Amara, i 254), 
vi 188 ; fire-fly question (of the goddess 
of the umbrella), vi 187 (iii 101, 180) ; 
wisdom (bhfiri-pafiha, iv 46), vi 188; 
wise man’s question (problem of the 
five sages, v 45), vi 197 

Profession of Goodness, see Act of Truth 

Prognostication,’ «ee Fortune - telling, 
Marks, Omens, Stars 

Properties of existing things, eee Qualities 

Prostitute, eee Courtesan 

Prostration with five contacts (five rests), 
Ui 280; iv 281; v 274; vi 802; with 
seven contacts, of an elephant, iii 275 

Proverbs, ii 122; iv 190; v 85, 52, 154, 
282, 248; vi 26, 81 ; birds of a feather, 
ii 22; blow a firefly, milk a horn, 
vi 187; to catch wind with a net, 

V 154, 241, 248; crane’s sleep, ii 162; 
cocoanut found by a dog, v 204; 
crocodile in a tea-cup, iv 108; foot- 
prints ail lead down, i 55; horn on 
the forehead, iii 257; leavi^ venison 
to pursue a lixard, v 84; one good 
tarn deserves another, ii 19, 85; iU 6; 
snake in the ear and not know it, 
i 187; outstaying a welcome, ii 20; 
penny wise and pound foolish, ii 52 ; 
right the high road, v 187; stand in 
the house and not find the granary, 
iv 169; seeing crocodiles in a drop of 
water, i 92; concerning thunder, ii 287 

Prodent things. Ten, iv 110 

Pteroepermum acerifolium, ii 18; iv 210, 
274; V 154; vi 259 
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Pabbirftma, place, ii 805 
Podmanda-jftt. (811), iii 22 
Pnkka^ caste, tee Pakkosa 
Pukknsa, coansellor of king Maddava, 
iii 206; yonth. It 112; sage^ 156ff., 
246; caste, iv 127, 101 
Pan, i 821; iii 148, 154, 178; iv 160; 

V 110, 264, 260; vi 27, 118, 169, 271 
Pnnabbasu, heretic, ii 264 
Panishment fof criminals, vi 8; barial 
alive ap to the neck, i 180; hands 
and feet afD|ratated, vi 161; fonr 
states of, eee Worlds. See abo Im- 
paling, Tortnre 
Punna, elder, ii 260; iv 197 
Pm^ft, maidMrvant, ii 291 
Pnnnaka, king, iv 118; yakkha general, 
vi 126, 181-140 

Pnnnaka- j&t., referred to, iv 9, 118, un- 
known, but e/, Yidhnrapan^ita-j&t. 
(546), vi 126 

Pnfiiialakkhanft, wife of An&thapin^ika, 

ii 279, 280 

Pnnnamukha, royal ouokoo, v 228-225, 
*281, 288, 245; merchant, vi 72 
Punna-nadl-j&t. (214), ii 121 
Pannapfiti-j&t. (58), i 184 
Puppha, -ka, parrot, iv 268, 270 
Puppharatta-j&t. (147), i 812; referred to, 
ii802 

Pupphavatl, old name of Benares, iv 76; 
vi 69, 70, 76 

Pdran Mai, Legend, parallel, iv 117 note 
POrana (Purina) Kassapa, one of the six 
heretics, i 1, 820 ; v 126, 184 
Purification, mouth washing, i 182; iii 47, 
64, 268; iv 11; v 252; vi 22; by re- 
birth, heresy, vi 117, 119 ; guilt washed 
away in river, vi 106 ; bath after an exe- 
cution,. iii 252; v 118. See Scape-goat 
Pnta-bhatta-j&t. (228), ii 142; referred to, 

iii 71 

Puta-dfisaka-j&t. (280), ii 266 
Puthnjjana, king, vi 55 
Pfitimafisa, jackal, iii 817 
Pfitimafisa-iftt. (487), iii 816 
Putranjiva Boxburghii, vi 275 
Pyre, eee Oremation 

Pythagoras, ip.v; Pythagorean rerpdywsor, 
ii 184 note 

Quairs note imitated, i 85 
Qualities, four, for gaingetting, ii 287; 
ten evil, eee Depravities; three of 
mundane things, Iii 229, ^0; iv 215 
Quarters of the sky, nrmbolical meaning, 
iU 154; e/. Directions 
Questions, tee Problems 
Quick, name of a dead man, i 288 

Baoe with the sun by gsaM, iv 188 
Bidha, parrot, i 809; & 98; iii 65, 66 
Ridha-Jfit. (145), i 809; refsmd to, ii 99 
Bidha-jit. (198), ii 92 


Badiant realm, ftbhassara heaven, one of 
the Brahma heavens, i 291, 299; iii 
220; gods of, i 241; vi 82 
Bagi (Lust), Mira’s daughter, i 288 
Bimandama Uppalavanni, Story in 
Buddhaghosa’s Parables, v 107 note 
Bahavatl, eee Rathavatl 
Bihn, Titan who swallows sun and moon, 
i 66, 189; iii 222, 229, 284; iv 209; 
V 18, 244, 268; yi 219, 228, 284 
B&hula, elder, son of Buddha, Siriputta 
his preceptor {up<i^hayo), Moggallina 
his teacher {jSbariyo), Ananda his 
uncle, i 48; ii 268; nis earnestness, 
i 48; iii 48; renounces Devadatta, 
iv 99; visits his mother, ii 295; 
former births, i 82, 49, 60 ; ii 46, 48, 
75, 98, 188; iii 44, 111, 282; iv 22, 
187; V 19, 99, 184; vi 87, 

805; mother of, visited and 
by Buddha, iv 179; she enters the 
order, ii 2^; cured of flatulence by 
Sfiriputta, ii 268, 295; her previous 
births, i 86. 282; ii 87, 98, 260, 272; 
iii 64, 87, 180, 200, 282, 289, 248, 271, 
282, 811; iv 16, 46, 70, 75, 82, 182, 
*290; V 19, 99. 164; vi 87, 156, 805 
Bain prevented by ascetic’s virtue for 
three years, v 101 ; of coins from the 
sky, ii 218; of flowers, iv 281; v 65, 
72, 78, 79; rain-making by act of 
truth, i 188; ii 250, 251; by Buddha’s 
miracle, vi 247 ; Sakka makes, v 104 ; 
vi 801, 804; king as rain-maker, v 
100; vi 252; rain-song (mepka-ptfa), 
i 188 


80, 156. 
praised 


Bainy season. Lent, i 206, 256 ; ii 51, 199, 
229; iii 24, 94, 160, 294; iv 168; 
lasting five months, v 255; paviranfl 
festivu after the rainy season, i 78, 
91, 172; iii 160, 205; iv 168 
Bftjagaha, city of Magadha, i 2, 14, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 42, 44, 49, 67, 77, 92, 195, 
198, 215, 216, 281, 269, 286, 804, 820; 
ii 88, 89, 188, 264; Ui 22, 47, 48^ 156, 
184, 221, 285; iv 28, 46, 96. 166, 175; 

V 65, 84, 127, 176; vi 120, 188, 246 
Biiavasati-khaa^m, vi 148 
Bfaiyatana wood (Buchanania latifolia?), 

iv229 

Bijovida-jftt. (151), ii 1; referred to, 
iv 282 

Bijovida-jit. (884), iii 78; referred to, 

V 54, 125 

Bakkha^ tee Ogre, Goblin 
Bakkhita, ascetic, tee Mahirakkhita 
Bakkhita-kumira, brahmin, iv 47 
Bima, saved by his mother, v 16; Sltft’s 
care for him, vi 288; parallel to the 
story, V 78 

Bii^pandita, prince, son of Dasaratha, 

Bamma, old name of Benares, iv 75; 
Rammaka, iv 77 
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Bauom paid to robbers, i 122 
B&pti, river, modem name of Aciravatl, 
i 102, 240 

Rapture, $ee Ecstasy, Trance 

Batana, tee Treasures 

Bathak&ra, lake in Himalaya region, 

V 221 

Rathalatthi-iat. (882), iii 69; referred to, 

iii Ids; iv 19, 279; vi 189 
Bathavatl, fairy, vi 217 
Bats, King of, i 288 

Batthapala, elder, refuses food to obtain 
his parents’ consent to join the order, 
i44 

Battle-ladle, novice, iii 47 

Bftvana, demon-king of Ceylon, i 26 note 

Raven Hell, «ee Hell 

Bays emitted by Buddha, i 2 ; iii 244 ; 

V 6; six-coloured rays of a Buddha, 
i 18, 216, 814 ; iii 45 ; v 20, 22, 28, 
220, 221 ; Buddha emits rays of dark- 
ness, i 181 ; V 220 ; of light from a 
woman’s body, v 49, 146, 147 

Razor-adze for felling trees, iv 295 ; vi 220 ; 
razor-axe, magic, ii 70; razor-wheel 
of torture in hell, i 209, 246 ; iii 136; 

iv 1, 8 

Realm of gods, sense, ttc., tee Heaven 
Rebirth, Five states of possible rebirth, 
i 229; in the four states of punish- 
ment (hell, animal, peta, goblin), tee 
Worlds; in heaven, i 32, 84, 68, 81, 
94, etc. : in hell, i 2, 27, 87, 109, 221, 
818, 816; ii 57; iii 257, 277. 295, 816; 
iv 42, 44, 98; v 41, 54, 69, 76, 81, 
181, ^6, 209 ; vi 8, 11, 13 ; as animal, 
i 81, etc.; as ghost, tee Feta; as goblin, 
tee Ooblin ; avoided by conciliating 
Brahmins (heresy^, vi 107 ; determined 
by prayer or desire in the throes of 
death, i 295; ii 264; iv 52, 56, 282, 
804; iii 267; v 11, 22, 25, 109, 149; 
vi 127 ; circle of, v 268 ; due to con- 
cupiscence, i 212 ; fine customaiy sjms 
of, vi 248; knowledge concealed by, 
i 4, 10, 12, 21, 24, 42, 50; iu 220; 
none for a Buddha, i 9 ; v 128, 181 ; 
purification by, vi 117, 119; recollec- 
tion of former births, tee Birth ; three 
thousand, i* 167 

Bed garments, for mourning, iii 228; of 
ascetic, i 162 ; iv 116 ; vi 18, 41, 121 ; 
of king, vi 269 
Bed, Little, ox, i 75 
Bed Valley in the Himalayas, i 2 ; v 221, 
224 

Redcoat, big and little, oxen, ii 285 
Befectoi^ of the brethren, iv 91 
Refhges, Three, i 2, 101, 218; ii 4, 17, 
44, 205; iv 11, 112, 188, 221. See alto 
Oems 

Regents, Four, tee Kings, the four Great 
Release from rebirth, tee Nirvftna 
Relics in shrines, iii 227, 260; iv 142 


Remembrance of former births, tee Birth, 
Rebirth 

Benu, king of Uttarapaficftla in Kuru, 
iv 275 

Renunciation, Great, of Buddha, i 80; 

ii 60; iii 156, 237; iv 75, 298, 804, 
809; v 99. 127, 184 ; vi 1. 19, 87 ; of 
the Bodhisatta i 171 ; iv 8, 808 ; v 86, 
98, 129 ; of elders, iv 804 ; of life by 
Ananda, iv 257, 264 

Repetition of texts, penance, iii 155 
Requisites (three robes, bowl, girdle, 
strainer, razor, needle), i 28 note, 95; 

iii 24, 25, 84 ; iv 9 ; v 70, 86, 90, 98, 
119; vi 13, 41 ; eight, i 818 ; iii 157, 
229 ; iv 215 ; four, i 179, 221 ; v 19 ; 
rules for use, i 221, 228 

Resp^t, Water of, tee Gift 
Respite firom punishment for seven days, 
i 110 ; iv 2 ; for a night, v 2 
Rest-house, i 15, 235; ii 170; iv 93; 
vi 161 

Bests, Five, tee Prostration, 

Return of the dead in a rek>irth, iv 67 
Rice-culture, Methods of, iv 104 
Rich, poor girl so named, i 238 
Riddles, tee Problems 
Bight, Dhamma, a god, iv 64 
Right, Offering for the dead, iii 254; 

destroyed by lying, iii 274 
Right action. Ten ways of, tee Paths 
Right feeling towards men, four forms, 
i 248 

Bight side. Lying on, attitude of Buddha, 
i 18, 183; V 176; of the Bodhisatta, 
i 231; vi 24, 25 

Righteousness better than Vedas, iv 190 
Rightwise circuit (padtihkhiftam), a form 
of salutation by walking round a person 
and keeping the right side turned to- 
wards him, ii 83 ; iv 65, 216, 261 ; v88; 
vi 47, 272, 276, 802 ; procession round 
a city, iv 62, 82, 118, 224, 277, 805, 
806; vi 8, 67, 250, 802; spiral of conch 
used in king’s consecration, iv 220 
Bing as security, i 20 ; as token of father- 
hood, i 28; iv 188; v 286, 258 
Ripening of sin, tee Sin 
Bishi, tee Sag[e 

Ritual of sacrifice, tee Sacrifice 
River, goddess of, tee Spirit; of heaven, 
Ganges, Heavenly; of h^, Vetarani, 
tee Hell 

Rivers, Five great, ii 68; yi 101 
Bobber, kills his companion who goes for 
food, i 123; scruples of, iv 72; village 
of, iv 268; Bodhisatta as, ii 264 ; iii 89 
Robes, two under, i 18, 24; one upper, 
i 24 ; of the brethren, necessaries, iii 24 ; 
fortething,iv 198; red, of ascetic, tee 
Bed; rules about, ii 18 ; iii 205 ; yellow, 
i:i 98; v 27, 28, 97, 98; vi 79; of Deva- 
datta, ii 188; of executioner, iii 27, 
118; robe-tailor, brother, i 95 
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Boo birds, $ee Garu^ 

Bohanto, dee^ and lake, iv 367 
Bohantamiga-j&t. (501), iv 257; referred 
to, iv. 286; v 64, 115, 119; Burmese 
reoension referred to, iv 262 
BoUnej^a, oourtier of king Vftsodeva, 

BohinI, eonstellation, vi 296; river, i 181; 

iv 129; maid-servant, i 117, 118 
Bohinl-j&t. (45). i 117 
Boja the Bimlian, ii 160, 161 ; legendary 
prince, ii 216; iii 272 
Bomaka-j&t. (277), ii 260; referred to, 

iii 56 

Boot gives invisibility, v 12 
Bope of sand, problem, vi 168 
Bope-rubbing, snake-charmer's term, iv 284 
Boruva, city of Sovira, ill 280; hell, ae 
Hell 

Bose-apple, see Eugenia 
Boyal brothers, Ten, ii 287, see Slaves, ten 
Boyal virtues, duties, roles, see Virtues 
Boy alty. Five symbols of (sword, umbrella, 
diadem, slippers, fan, g.v.), iv 25, 80, 
95; V 186; vi 25 
Buei, fee Suruoi 
Bucira-jat. (276), ii 250 
Buhaka, chaplain, ii 79 
Buhaka-i&t. (191), ii 79 
Buj&, daughter of king Ahgati, vi 114, 
118, 119, 121, 126 

Bokkhadhamma-jat. (74), i 181 ; referred 
to i 25 ; V 219, 220 

Buies of the Order, see Vinaya; Ten Royal, 
fee Virtues 

Bup and Basant, legend, iv 117 note 
Bupabhava(-brahmaloka), see Form, World 
of 

Buru-j&t. (482), iv 161 

Russian unpublished variants, ii 110; 

iv p. xiii 

Sabala, dog of hell, vi 124 
Sabbadatha, jackal, ii 169 
Sabbadatha-j&t. (241), ii 168 
Sabbadatta, king of Ramma, iv 76 
Sabbamitta, king in Savatthi, v 7, 8 
Sabbasamharaka-pafiha-jat. (110), i 264 
(given in No. 546, 'Necklace of thread* 
vi 161) 

Sabbath, see Fast-day 
Sabbath vows. Eightfold, fee Paths 
Sabhiya, ascetic converted by Buddha, vi 
166 

Saock, Jain girl, iii 1 
Saeeaka, Jain boy, iii 1; vi 246 
Saocaihkira-jlt. (78), i 177 ; referred to, iv 
164 

Saccatap&vl, white nun, sins with gold- 
8im&, V 225, 238 
Bacobarum Munja, ii 90 
Baerifiee to the dead, fee Bpirits; to gob- 
lins, ii 108; iv 72; to gods, i 126; to 
guardians of the city, iv 166 ; to Nigas 


or snakes, i 811 ; ii 108 ; to dead Bight, 

iii 354, 265; to fire-god, see Fire; to 
tope, i 108; iii 227; vi 87; to tree- 
spirit, i 127, 182, 258, 255, 269; ui 
106; V 258; on account of noises in 
hell, iii 29, 80; of animals, fee Ani- 
mals; belongs to Brahmins, vil07; at 
four cross-roads, i 187; fourfold, of every 
living creature, iii 29; vi 70; in foun- 
dation, iv 165; human, i 127; iii 105, 
106; iv 156; vi 70, 71, 274; of living 
things forbidden, i 128; iii 96, 807; 
incense, iii 227 ; iv 237 ; libations, fee 
Soma ; lore of, vi 107 ; pit of, vi 78, 76, 

77, 286; pit surrounded by a fence, vi 
71.; removes sin (a heresy), vi 96 ; ritual 
of, vi 111; under a vow forbidden by 
Buddha, i 58, 64: useless, vi 109, 114; 
saerificiid thread of brahmin, iv 140 

Sadhina, king in Mithila, iv 224 
Sftdhina-i&t. (494), iv 228 ; referred to, vi 
225 

Sadhuslla-jat. (200), ii 96 
S&gala, city in Madda, iv 144 ; v 146, 146, 
150; vi243; elder, i 206; iv 61 
Sagara, son of king Mahksagara, iv 50; 

legendary king, vi 55, 108 
Sagara-Brahmadatta, prince’s son, vi 82 
Sa^, Seven, bom in Brahma's heaven, 
vi 55 

Sagga, minstrel of Garu^a king, iii 124 
Bahadeva, one of the five husbands of 
Kanh&, v 225, 226 

Bahampati, chief of the Brahma heaven, 

iv 154 

Sainthood, tee Nirvana 
Saints, Arahats, i 17, 82, 90, 98, lOfi-109; 
iv 169; Mount of^ Isigili, v 66; world 
of, V 246 

Saketa, city (Oudh?), i 166; ii 162; iii 
172, 178; V 7; Brahmin, ii 162 
S&keta-j&t. (68), i 166; referred to, ii 162 
Saketa-jat. (237), ii 162; referred to, i 167 ; 
ii 57 

S&kha-kum&ra, Branch, merchant’s son, 
iv 24 

Sakiya clan, tee Bakya 
Sakka, king of the heaven of the Thirty- 
three, i 25, 77, 102, 171, 182, 198, 201; 
ii 70, 138, 150, 151, 175, 177, 281, 260, 
294, 295, 807, 808; iii 8, 6, 86, 91, 110, 
140, 145, 161, 166, 174, 177, 189, 198, 
285, 286, 247, 294; iv 7, 8, 40, 41, 48, 
44, 67, 68, 112, 114, 115, 152, 173-174, 
194, 196, 201, 204, 255, 266, 282, 295, 
808, 809; v 18, 29, 52, 61, 69, 70, 78- 

78, 82, 84, 98, 101, 104, 188, 142, 144, 
145, 157, 162, 168, 166, 167, 208, 208, 
209, 254, 268, 279; vi 2, 10, 17, 28, 52, 
56. 67. 65. 67, 68, 79, 88, 89, 91, 120, 
128, 180, 157, 167, 194, 246, 251, 270, 
805; assumes human form, i 198; iiOO, 
184, 149, 259; iii 86; iv 161, 261; v 18, 
148, 206, 207; vi 166, 166; chapter of, 
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▼i 292-295; chariot of, i 80; ii 176; 
!▼ 224 ; ri 66 ; diarioteor of, M&tali; 
conversion of, vi 166; crushes the 
Asuras, i 80-82; ii 287; iii 168; iv 
219; el^hant of, see Br&va^; erects 
a hermiti^, vi 17 ; expou'nas evils of 
strong drink, v 8-11; four daughters 
of, V 210-218 ; general of, vi 108 ; grants 
boons, tee Boons; handmaids of, i 81; 
heaven of, tee Heaven; hound of, iv 
118; hundred-eyed, iv 202; identified 
with Bight, iii 266 ; inquires of Buddha 
as to omens, iv 47 ; makes the Asuras 
drunk, i 80 ; palace of, tee Sudhamma, 
Vejayanta; teaches a lesson to the 
greedy, iv 106; tests virtue, iv 261; 
thirty-six Sakkas, ii 217 ; throne, yellow- 
stone, ii 68; iy 168; v 72, 206; throne 
becomes hot through a mortal's virtue, 

i 170, 188; ii 87, 182, 174; iii 86, 86, 
97, 109; iv 6, 117, 160, 182, 203, 264; 
V 50, 142 ; vi 1, 9, 41, 54, 304 ; causes 
of, iv 6; his abode shaken, ii 269; iii 
292, 307 ; iv 4, 198, 200; v 60, 80, 100; 
vi20; coi/edlndra, i 2^; iii 97, 219, 
807, 808; iv 86, 195, 219, 263 ; v 18, 
80, 82, 88, 115, 125, 140, 170, 216-218, 
276; vi 62. 67, 104, 260, 292; Butea 
shoot, Indra's right arm, vi 111 ; slayer 
of Vatra, v 80; thunderbolt of, i 28, 
180, 201, 814; ii 100; v 61; statues 
adorn the gateway of heaven, vi 66; 
eaUed Maghavan, iv 262 ; v 74 ; called 
Sujampau, iv 262, 266; v 74 ; vi 249; 
calUd Vftsava, iv 151, 173, 195, 197, 
226; V 88; vi 67, 249, 266 

Sakka clan, tee Sakya 
Sakka (Mahftn&ma), tee Mahinfima, Sakya 
prince 

Bakkadattiya, ascetic, iii 277 
Sakn}a, king of Mahimsaka, v 178, 188, 
186 

Sakuna-jftt. (86), i 91 
SakuMgghi-jfit. (168), ii 40 v 
Baknnovftda-sutta, unknown, ii 40 ^ 
dakuntalft, parallel, tee Parallels 
Sakya dan (S&kiya, Sakka), ii801 ; iii 206; 
iv 99, 268, 267 ;' vi 246; ascetics of, iv 
167 ; feud with Koliyas, v 219-221 ; five 
hundred converted, ii 267 ; massacred 
by Viffidbaba, iv96 ; princeof (Buddha), 

ii 11, 288 ; the six princes converted, i 
82; refuse to intermarry with Kosalas, 
iv 91-96 ; renounce Devadatta, iv 99 

Sal tree worshipped, iv 97 
SAlaka-jfit. (249), ii 186; referred to, Ui 
180 


Sfilikedira-jit. (484), iv 176; referred to, 
ii 7 


Silindiya, village of brahmins near Bija- 
gaha, iii 184; iv 176 
Sftlissara, sage, iii 277, 279; pupU of 
Jotipila, V 70, 79 
Silittaka-Jfit (107), i 249 


SiUya, ox, v 60 

Sil^jit. (867), iii 188; referred to, iii 

Salt, how it came in the sea, vi 108, 111 
Salt water for purifying the mouth, vi 22. 

See Purification 
Sftlfika, pig, U 286 

Sftlfika-jftt. (286), ii 286; referred to, i 76 
Salutation by joining hands, vi 79; with 
five contacts, tee Prostration 
Salvation not won by ascetism alone, iv 
242 

Sfima, the black, king of Benares, ii 67; 
one of the dogs of hell, vi 124 ; Su- 
vannasama, son of Dnkfilaka, vi 42-52 ; 
restored to life by act of truth, vi 47 
Sfimfi, courtesan, iU 40, 42 
Sama-j&t. (540), vi 88 ; refeired to, ii 84 ; 

iii 201; iv 68, 175; v 11, 164 
Samana, tee Ascetic; the great (Buddha), 

vi 114 

Samanfi and SamanI, daughters of king 
Kiki, vi 248 

Sftmanfiaphala Sutta (Digha Nik&ya, 2), i 
820 

Sambhava, brother of Safijaya, v 84-87 
Sambhava-jat. (615), v 81 
Sambhfita, can^&la, incarnation of Ananda, 

iv 244 

Sambulfi, wife of the viceroy Sotthisena, 

V 48-68 

Sambnla-jftt. (519), v 48; referred to, v 
248 

Saihgftm&vacara-jftt. (182), ii 68; referred 
to, iv 140 

Saxhghadisl, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Samiddhi, Qoodluck, elder, ii 89 
Samiddhi j&t. (167), ii 89 
Samkappa-jflt. (261), ii 189 
Samkassa, city, i 78, 291, 292; iv 168 
Saifakhadhamana-jat. (60), i 147 
Saihkhapfcla, Nfiga king, v 84, 86, 88, 91; 

king of Ekabala, vi 198; lake, v 84 
Saihkhap&la-j&t, (624), v 84; referred to, 
iv 288; vi 151 

Samkhassetthi, Millionaire, treasurer, i 
286 

Saihkioca, son of family priest, asoetio, v 
186-187, 140 

Samkicca-jftt. (680), v 184; referred to, v 
10, 198, 245; vi 67 

Sammilla-bh&sinI, beautiful maiden, iii 68, 
64; epithet at iv 18 

Sammodamftna-jftt. (88), i 86; referred to, 

V 220 

Sampunpamukha, eee Pupnamnkha, royal 
onokoo 

Samudda, asoetio, vi 66 
Samndda-jfit. (296), ii 801 
Samuddajfi, pnnoo^s daughter, vi 82 
SamuddavinQa-Jftt. (466), iv98; referred 
to, i 84 

Samuddavijayft, wife of king Bharata, iii 
280 
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(tt6), iU SIS; ntamd to, t 

Saih7ara, prinoe, yoongeit son of Brahma- 
datta, Iv 88; demoo, ▼ 844 
Saihvara-jit. (468), iy 88; referrad to, i 89; 

ii 18 

Baiiiyaina, king of Benares, y 186, 198, 

196, 808 

Samjntta Oommentaiy mentioned, y 81 
Sanwi Tope, ii p. zi, 60 
Sanotoary lake for birds, y 187, 188 
Sand question, yi 168 
Sandal-wood bowl. Story of, iv 166 ; powder 
sprinkled on a king, iy 183 
Sandhibheda-j&t. (849), iii 99 ; referred to, 

iii 186 

Sadgahayatthu, iee Conciliation 
Ssjighabhedaka-j&t., referred to, iii 189 
San^ata, tee Hell 

Safijaya, gardener of king Bralimadatta, i 
45 ; king of Siyi, vi 247, 299, 805 ; son 
of Vidhura, sage, y 84. 86, 87 
Sanjaya Belatthi-putta, one of the six 
heretics, i 1, 820 

Sanjiva, brahmin, learns the spell of raising 
the dead to life, i 321 ; hdl, ue Hell 
Saiijiya-j&t. (160), i 819 
Sadkha, brahmin, iy 9 
Sahkha-jat. (442), iv 9 
Sadkhapila-jfit., see Saihkhapala-jat. 
Santhaya-i&t. (162), ii 29 
Sarabhamiga-j&t. (488), iy 166; referred to, 
i 78, 274; vi 28, 246 
Sarabhadga, sage, iii 277-279; v 72-75, 
79; identified with Jotipala, y 72 
Sarabhafiga-j&t. (522), y 64; referred to, i 
240; y 187 
Sdrambha, oz, i 217 
S&rambha-j&t. (88), i 217 
S&riputta, elder, one of the two chief 
disciples, i 68, 94, 98, 177, 181, 194, 
271, 806; u 4. 17, 26, 27, 84, 86, 74, 
78, 108, 107, 110, 119, 188, 142, 199, 
208. 206, 246, 260, 262, 272, 297 ; iii 1, 
5, 18, 22, 28, 29. 82, 84, 60, 96, 114, 
126, 127, 166, 174, 177, 210, 215, 241, 
260, 279, 809, 828; iv 22, 85, 44, 49, 
57, 61, 86, 104, 121, 186, 142, 168, 174, 

197, 210, 228, 284, 268, 267, 280, 290, 
804; y 19, 87, 48, 64, 79, 91, 99, 115, 
174, 186, 202, 218, 245, 279; vi 18, 87, 
80, 118, 126, 166, 246, 306; calUd 
Captain (commander) of the Faith, i 
85, 48, 64, 106, 107, 240, 242, 291 ; U 
7, 64, 112, 188, 200, 268, 295; iii 118, 
121; iy 95, 116, 166, 169, 288, 258; 
admits a noyice, i 106; answers ques- 
tions,i891; ii7,78; iii2; iy 169; asks 
to be allowed to meet the attack of 
Ni|igiri instead of Bnddhai y 176; 
bom at NUagftmaka, i 280; y 64-^; 
conyerts Deyadatta’s disciples, i 85, 
805; cures Bimbfideyl, ii 267, 868, 297 ; 
death, i 230 ; y 64-66 ; eats food (pyen 


by old woman, ii 200 ; explains how to 
get gain, ii 287 ; preceptor of Rihiila, 

i 48; prescribes nnsiiitable theme for 
meditation, i 64; quarrel with Kokilika, 

ii 244, 246 ; hr 156 ; refuses to eat meal 
cakes, i 167; reports Sunakkhatta’s 
blasphemies, i 229 ; Wicked Biz exclude 
him from lodging, i 92, 98 

Sasa-j&t. (316), iii 84 ; referred to, i 56 ; iy 
55; y 18 

Satadhamma, brahmin, ii 67 
Satadhamma-j&t. (67), ii 67; referred to, 
y 208 

Saiagira^ elder, iy 197 
Satapatta-jat. (279), ii 264 
S&todika, river near Surattha country, iii 
277; V 71 

Sattigumba, parrot, iy 268 
Sattignmba-jat. (508), iv 267 ; referred to, 

V 171; vi 48. 119 

Sattubhasta-jat. (402), iii 210 ; referred to, 

V 247 

Sattuka. robber, iii 261 
Saturn’s children, parallel, i 144; iii 82; 
vi 120 

S&va^, throw with dice, vi 187 
Savatthi, city of Magadha, i 1, 2, 9, 12, 
23. 44, 69, 76, 92, 106, 116, 124, 186, 
140, 158, 161, 168, 188, 186, 206, 212, 
217, 220, 289, 244-246, 249, 262, 267, 
261, 273, 284, 292, 294, 310, 814; ii 9, 
31, 44, 62, 65, 69, 65, 68, 91, 104. 127, 
138, 142, 151, 156, 168, 168, 178, 189, 
199, 206, 216, 229, 288, 286, 261, 262, 
264, 266, 268, 297 ; iii 1, 14, 20, 24, 29, 
38, 45, 49, 66, 78, 92, 108, 120, 180, 
186, 228, 241, 248, 268, 276, 291, 294, 
298, 309; iv 9, 37, 71, 78, 82, 91. 94, 
96, 99, 104, 105, 116, 124, 136, 142, 
148, 167, 169, 188, 198, 221; v 6, 20, 
107, 184, 141, 202, 219, 220; vi 88, 89, 
80; cook’s quarters in, iii 82 ; garland- 
makers of, iii 244; Lotus street and 
bazaar, ii 228 ; referred to in the tales, 
i 184; iii 76, 77, 112; y 7; vi 66 
SaviUhaka, crow, ii 108 
Sayha, councillor of Brahmadatta, iii 21, 
22 807 

Sayha-jat. (810), iii 20; referred to. iii 807 
Scalp-knot, see Hair 

Scape-goat for sin, v 71 ; how men act the 
scape-goat for a king’s sins, iv 280 
Scented wreaths, see Carlands 
Schismatics, see Heretics 
School, Charity, i 109. See Education 
Sciences, Eighteen, see Accomplishments 
Sea-sprite, see Spirit 
Seal, Private, i 275. See also Ring 
Seat, Low, for a disciple, iii 18; Stone, of 
ceremony, see Stone 
Secret path question, vi 182 
Secrets, not to be revealed, y 45; vi 192 
Sectaries, see Heretics 
Seggu-j&t. (217), ii 126; referred to, i 245 
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Sekha, holy man who has not attained 
saintho^, iii 211 
Sela, legendary king, vi 55 
Sel&, daughter of king Ekaraja, vi 75, 80 
Self-abetraotion, Ecetatio, lee Eoetaay 
Self-8aori6ce, iv 251, 256; v 91 
Senaka, monkey, ii 54 ; king of Benares, 
iii 174, 176: brahmin, oounsellor of 
king Maddava, iii 207, 209, 210 ; sage, 
instructor of king Vedeha, vi 156 ff. 
Seniority of brethren, i 21 note, 92-94 
Senses, Five pleasures of, ii 41 ; iii 230 ; 
six, V 266; subjugation of, Buddha’s 
discourse, iii 816; World (Heaven) of, 
tet Heaven 
Sepanni-tree, i 57 
Seri, Kingdom of, i 12 
Seri van. The, hawker of Seri, i 12 
Serivanija-jat. (3), i 12 
Serpent, see Snake 
Seruma, island of Nagas, iii 124 
Service oi Truth question, v 36 
Setaketu, pupil of the Bodhisatta, iii 154- 
156 

Setaketu-jat. (377), iii 153; referred to, iv 
188, 189 

Sevala plant, v 20, 250 
Seven, significant number, v 167; vi 200; 
child borne for seven years, seven days 
in birth, seven days old speaks of re- 
ligion, seven years old enters the order, 
i 242; gold-coloured things, v 187; 
seven days respite from punishment, i 
110; iv 2; gift of the seven hundreds 
by Vessantara, vi 256, 261; precious 
things, see Geras 

Seyyii-jdt. (282), ii 273; referred to, iii 
102; called Seyyamsa, iii 9 
Shadow on the south never grows, iv 266; 
of a tree does not move, . miracle of 
Buddha, vi 247 ; none cast by a goblin, 
vi 163 

Sharper, see Gaming 
Shaving the crown of the head, imalogue 
of the tonsure, i 283 note 
Ship-building, vi 220; trading voyages, i 
20, 110; ii 90; iii 284; iv 10, 88; vi 
22; art of seamanship, iv 87; blind 
skipper, iv 88; ships on the Ganges, 
vi 220, 223, 229; raft, i 110; magic 
ship, iv 12; desert pilot, i 10 
Shoes of wood forbidden by Buddha, vi 
80 ; single-soled for the brethren, iii 58 
Shorea robusta, ii 241; iv 273 
Shoulder bared as a mark of respect, v 217 
Shower of flowers, miraculous, see Rain 
Shrines in a wood, vi 90; Buddhist, for 
relics of the body, of wear, of memorial, 
iv 142; to a Bodhisatta, iii 227 
Sld&, river in the north, vi 55; ocean, vi 
66 

Sidantara, country, vi 66 
Siddhattha, see Buddha 
Siege operations, vi 202 ff. . 


Sieve, Life like water running through a, 
V 96; water-strainer, 1 76, 77 
Sig&la-j&t (113), i 255 
Sigala-jat. (142), i 304 
Sig&la-j&t. (148), i 314 ; referred to, iv 205, 
206 

Sig&la-jat. (152), ii 4; referred to, ii 218 
Signet ring, see Bing 
Signs that a person is in danger, iv 283 ; 
of falling from the faith, v 141 ; on the 
body, see Marks; of rebirth, see Re- 
birth. See also Luck, Omens 
Siha-camma-jat. (189), ii 76; referred to, 
ii 45, 75 

Slha-kotthuka-jat. (188), ii 75; referred to, 
ii 45* 

Sihappapata lake in Himalayas, v 221 
Slhapura, city built where a maned lion 
was seen, iii 275 

Sihasenapati, gives food with meat in it to 
the brethren, ii 182 

Sikkhakama-jat., see Tipsllattha-miga-jat. 
Sllani, see Commandments, Paths; sila- 
khan^am, vi 97 
Silanisaihsa-jat. (190), ii 77 
Silavanaga-jat. (72), i 174; referred to, 
269 

Sllavati, wife of king Okkaka, v 141-143, 
146 

Sllavimamsa-jat. (290), ii 292; referred to, 
i 215; iii 66, 128 

Sllavimamsa-jat. (330), iii 66; referred to, 
i 215; ii 292; iii 128 
Sllavimaihsa-jat. (362), iii 128; referred to, 

i 215; ii 292; iv 191 
Silavimamsana-jut. (86), i 213; referred to, 

ii 292; iii 66, 128 

Silavlmaihsaua-jat. (305), iii 12; referred 
to, ii 292 

Silk-cotton tree, see Bombax heptaphyllum 
Silurus boalis, fish, iv 45; vi 231 
Silver, in the Dadhiinali ocean, iv 89; 
cave, ii 46; mountain in Himalayas, 
ii 63 

Simbali, lake on mount Meru, iii 60; vi 
127; ^ove, iii 61 
Simples in surgery, see Physicians 
Sin, of the Bodhisatta, ii 228, 265; five 
kinds, i 127 ; iv 5 ; v 185 ; ten, i 192, 
see also Commandments, Paths of evil- 
doing ; four, ii 1 ; three modes of, v 9 ; 
no sin is petty, iv 71; of former birth 
bears fruit, v 65; vi 42; ripening of, 
vi 58 ; sin of causing schisms section, 
vi 68; transferred to another person, 
iv 230; V 71 ; sins of tlie brethren, see 
Brother; washed away in a river, vi 
105. See also Scape-goat 
Sindh horses, i 61, 63; ii 116, 233; iii 5; 

V 132; vi 14, 116, 171,261, 264; magic, 
of Yakkha general, vi 131; asses, iii 
176 

Siueru (Meru, Neru), mountain, i 88, 162, 
176, 314; ii 189; iii 60, 138, 295; iv 
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168, 310, 886; ▼ 6, 166, 174; vi 91, 
251, 265, 296, 801 ; Asun realm there, 
i 80; golden, iii 160; vi 181; makes 
all obi'ecta golden, v 226; seven circles 
of rock (hills) round vi 28, 66, 228 ; sun 
and moon circle round, vi 136 ; type of 
steadfastness, i 101 

SiAgala, merchant of king Ekar&ja, vi 72 
Single principle in Nature, a truth, i 90 
Sinhalese recension, i 28 note 
Sinhalese version of No. 531, Kusa-jat., 
of No. 546, ten Mahaummagga-jat. 

Sir! goddess, daughter of Dhatarattba, iii 
165-168 

Siri-j&t. (284), ii 279; referred to, iv 24 
Siri-k^akanni-jat. (192), ii 80; given as 
sirikalaicanni-pailho (question of good 
and bad liiok), vi 178 
Siri-kalakanni-jat. (882), iii 165 
Sirimanda-j’&t. (500), iv 257; given as siri- 
manda-pafiho (question of rich and 
poor), vi 179 

Sirfsavatthu, goblin town, ii 89 
Sirisaya, bed of Sirl, iii 168 
Sirisayana, Origin of, iii 168 
Siriva4dka, -ka, Sirivaddl^it merchant of 
Mithila, vi 157, 166 

Sister of the Order, gluttonous, i 257, 293; 
Ananda persuades Buddha to admit 
women, i 223 note; married woman 
becomes, i 37 ; Buddha’s wife be- 
comes, ii 268; sisters’ misconduct with 
brethren, iv 112; Ciilc& slanders 
Buddha, tee Cinc&; sister murdered by 
heretics, ii 282 ; lay-sisters to be taught 
by brethren, not laymen, i 223; the 
great lay-sister, tee Yisakhk 
Sit and Basant, Legend, iv 117 note 
Slta, wife of Rama, vi 288; sister of Bama- 
pandita in Dasarutha-jataka, iv 79-82 
Site for a building divined, ii 208; signs 
for site of a oitpr, iii 275 
Sitti^, Six faults in, i 1; v 74; in mid- 
air, tee Air; sleeping in sitting posture, 
i 173; iv 6 

Slvaka, surgeon, iv 252 
Sivali, elder, i 242 

Slvall(-devl), daughter of Poiajanaka, vi 
24, 26, 28, 80, 82, 84-87 
Sivi, kingdom, iii 279; iv 250; v 111; vi 
215, 247 ; garment of, given to Buddha, 
iv 250; king, iii 279; iv 250; v 107, 
118-115; vi 125, 247, 249; people, v 
107; prince, iv 250; v 107 
Sivi-j&t. (499), iv 250 
Six, The wicked, tee Heretics 
Six-coloured rays, tee Rays 
Six princes section, vi 802. See alto 
Nobles, Story of the six 
Sixteen unsatisfied things, iii 210 
Skanda, god, iii 818 note 
Skulls as armour, vi 804; male and fe- 
male distinguished, vi 166; origin of 
skull-caps, vi 187 


Slaves, four kinds, vi 139; brethren, the 
ten, sons of Andhavenhu, iv 51 ; v 10, 
188; (ii 287;) freed, v 165; vi 282; 
price of, i 98; vi 283; top-knot of, vi 
72; secretary, i 27> 

Slt^eping in sitting posture, tee Sitting 
Slippers, one of the five symbols of royalty, 

iii 202 ; iv 10, 25, 80; rule a kingdom, 

iv HI, 82 

Snake, lute cured, i 168; iv 20; vi 95; 
antidote, ii 186; broitli poisonous, ii 
55, 206; iii 11, 251; iv 283; v90; vi 
42 ; breeds, ii 101 ; cliiirin for, tee Spell ; 
charmers, i 214; ii 186, 293; iii 131, 
214; iv 283; vi 97, 99, 101 ; dance of, 
vi 98, 102; doctor, i 168; ii 151; iii 
133; flesh eaten, v 85, 87; guardians 
of treasure, i 179; ii 214; haunt a 
well, ii 206; how they defend them- 
selves against garudas, v 43; in ant- 
hill, vi 42; isle of, iv 150; jewnl of, ii 
197, 198; king, ii 78, 197; iv 120, 223, 
281: v 42; male and female dis- 
tinguished, vi 167 ; of the eight ranges, 
iv 120; question, vi 167; shape put on 
and off, iv 282; viper, tame, kills its 
benefactor, i 115; water, harmless, i 
207; world, ii 197; worship, iv 282. 
See alto Naga 

Snare for birds, iv 176; described, v 189 
Sneezing, lucky and unlucky, i 279; wish- 
ing well on, ii 11-13 ; iv p. xiii; v 228; 
origin of the custom, ii 13; rebuked 
by Buddha, ii 11 
Softie, Suphassa, crow, ii 295 
Solomon, Judgment of, parallel, vi 163 
Soma, god, v 15; vi 107, 292 
Soma sacrifice, king’s bathing at, iv 230 ; 
juice in libations, v 92, 246, 2^; liba- 
tions of brahmins, vi 106 
Soraadatta, brahmin farmer, ii 116; bro- 
ther of Sutasoma, v 96, 99 ; elephant of 
ascetic, iii 235 ; son of brahmin hunter, 
vi 88 113 

Somadatta-jat. (211), u 115 
Somadatta-jat. (410), iti 235 ; referred to, 

iii 141; iv 39 

Somakumara, tee Sutasoma 
Somanassa, prince Delight, iv 277 
Somanassa-jat. (505), iv 275 ; referred to, 

iv 289; vi 189 

Somayaga, legendary sage, vi 55 
Son destined to kill his father, iii 80 
Son question, vi 163 
Sona, son of brahmin, v 164, 165, 168, 
169, 172, 173, 174 
Sonadinna, god, vi 62 
Sonaka, chaplain’s son, v 127-132 
Sonaka-j&t. (529), v 127 
Sonanaiida-j&t. (582), v 164; referred to, iv 
76 (misprinted Sonandana) ; vi 48, 276 
Souuttara, hunter, v 20, 24, 25, 80 
Soothsayers, tee Fortune-telling 
Sophists, tee Heretics 
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SottbiMM, viaeroy^ v 48, 48; oond of 
leprofT, V 51-68 

Bolihivau, oity in kingdom of Ceti, iii 872 

Bolnmbari, nver, vi 868 

Sonnds, Bight, intomted, iii 89-88, 867 ; 

proverbial lond (three great rears), iv 118 
Sovira, kingdom, iii 880 
SovIra-j5t., $ee Aditta-i&t. 

Spade-sage, gardener, i 109 
Spandua (phandana), tree, ue Bntea 
Spell, Alambiyana, a^nst snake-bites, vi 
98-98; dharmed thread and sand for 
safety on a journey, i 284 ; to command 
all ^Bgs of sense, iv 288; of devil- 
doctor to drive out goblins, iii 804; 
to escape hunters, iv 218 ; to find hid- 
den treasure, iii 77; (philosopher’s 
stone) to trace footsteps, iii 800, 801 ; 
for fruit-growing, iv 124, 187 ; gaming, 
i 161 ; gem charm, ne Magic jewel ; to 
give invisibility, iv 808; Xing of Kosala 
asks the brethra for spells to bring 
victory, ii 276 ; iv 816; learnt at Tak- 
kasilft, ii 60; of physicians, iv 288; for 
raising the dead to life and counter- 
charm, i 881 ; to restore the true shajpe, 

iii 176; for snakes, ii 101; for snam- 
bites, iv 19 ; vi 98-98; for snake-catch- 
ing, iv 888 ; of subduing the world, U 
168; to give swiftness, v 267; for 
understanding animals* cries, iii 849; 
for understanding all sounds, iii 175; 
Yedabbha, seven things of price rained 
from the sky, i 121; unseasonable time 
for, iv 127 ; to ward off evil, i 78 ; ii 23, 
84 (Brahma spell) 

Spider, Monster, v 266 
Spike-bed penance, iv 189 
Spirits flood a country, ii 120 ; of the air, 
i 818; of disease outwitted by passing 
through a hole in the wall, ii 66 ; iv 
124; disembodied, see Feta; guardians 
of a oity, iv 166 ; of the dead, ceremo- 
nies for dead, i 62 ; ii 4; iv 149; Vi 47 ; 
feasts for dead denounced by Bud^a, 
i 61; of the dead enjoy alternate bliss 
and woe, i 110; iv 2; v 2; of garden, 
vi84 ; of gate-tower (house-fairy), heret- 
ical, i 100-108; ii 879; of hiU, ii 88; 

iv 180; 6f river, ii 288, 889; v 8; of 
sea, i 811 ; ii 78, 808 ; vi 88; of tree, i 
86, 68, 68, 96, 184, 187, 176, lb8, 889, 
844, 847, 868, 256, 267, 868, 898; ii 
74, 106, 118, 126, 148, 169, 211, 846, 
868, 876, 878, 899, 800, 801, 804, 806 ; 
iii 15, 88, 106, 186, 187, 188, 198, 801, 
806, 811, 840, 848, 861, 819, 881; iv 
28, 97, 118, 189, 194, 880, 881, 894, 
896; V 64, 171. 880, 884, 867, 869, 866, 
874, 879; vi 8^; of royal umbrella, vi 
8, 186; of water, i 84-87, 64; vi 848, 
844; worship of tree-spirits, i 68, 187, 
868, 866, 867; ii 16, 78, 106; iii 16, 
861; iv 97, 894; v 64, 867, 868, 879; 


worship of hill, U 98; king of tree ohd 
water ephrite, see Visseeips, 6he olio 
Possestton, Demon, OoMhi, Objn, 
Takkha 

Spirits, Ardent, see Intozieants 
S^endid, prince, see Soraoi-knmica 
Sprinkling, Oevemonial, see Oeremoaial 
l^tes, see Spirits 

Spront, Amknra, son of Devagabbhi, iv 61 
Squatting penance, i 807 ; iiF155 ; iv 199 ; 
vl84 

Stag, see Deer 

StagM of initiation in the Order, see Order; 

of mystic ecstasy, see Bcstsey 
Stairway from heaven to earth, iv 168 
Stand in the house and not find the granaigr, 
proverbial, iv 169 
Standing in mid-air, see Air 
Stars, Belief in, il 187 ; iv 195 ; astrologers, 
ii 16, 890; iii 80; vi 846; birth under 
lucky conjunetion, v 66; under star of 
robber, ii 875; iii 89; favourable con- 
junction, iv 187 ; V 869 ; required for a 
Charm, i 181 ; building founded at lucky 
conjunction, iv 166; divination of date 
of death, i 27; iii 45; iv 146; favour- 
able for marriage, i 184, 185; omens 
from, i 19; ii 891; iv 160; guidance 
through desert by , i 10 ; horoscope, ii 866 
States of existence, see Existence 
States of suffering. Four, see Worlds of 
misery 

State elephant, ii 16; home ii 67 
Statue of the Bodhisatta, Honour paid to, 
iv 61 ; of Indra round the gateway of 
heaven, vi 66 
Steel refined, vi 281 

Step-father, vi 244; step-mother, jealous 
of step-children, i 25 
Sterility of women. Observances to remove, 
V 148 

Stone, king’s seat of ceremony, i 198; ii 
61, 108; vi 24, 85 
Strainer for water, ses Water 
Street of the Yessas, in Jetuttara, vi 850 
Striving, vi 88; six years, of Buddha, iv 
88 ; brother ceases striving, sss Brother 
Strong drink, sss Intoxicants 
Strongjaw, horse, ii 82 
Stupa, iii 887; over the grave of a paeee- 
kabnddha, iii 860; of Bharhut, sss 
Bharhnt S*€ Tope 
Snbfthn, Strong-arm, tiger, iii 187, 888 
Subduing the World, speU, U 168 
Subhaddi, royal maiden in the king of 
Madda’s family, v 82-86^ 88-80 
Subhaddhi, wile of kiim Sudassana, i 881 
Subhaga, son of king Dhatarattha, vi 86, 
118 

SubhsMvana Park, ii 180 
Snbhajdnna heaven, iii 880 
Sublime gods {alumitiktibhaioand), iii 889 
Suburb towns at oity gates, vi 167 ; market 
gardeners at the four gates, iv 878 
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SuoAndaka, palaee, iv 83 
8aoeaJa.jit. (830), iii 44; referred 71 
SvToeeesioii of Cauaee, Chapter on, ii 180 
8aoi-]it. (887). Ui 178 
8noiparivira, merchant of Benares, iii 105, 
166, 168, 366 

8neira-j&t., referred to, unknown, iv 337 
8uoir»ta, adviser of king Dhanafijaya 
Xorabya, v 81-88, 85-87 
8udas8ana, nniversal monarch, i 331; 
Fnake-king, utters one of the three 
greatest roars, iv 118; son of Dhata- 
rattha, vi 86, 09, 118; old name of 
Benares, iv 76; v 91 
Budassara, one of the hills round Sineru, 

Vi 66 

Budfttha, 8trong- tooth, lion, iii 137 
Budatta, tee Anfttha-pindika 
Budda caste, iv 137, 191 ; vi 107, 110, 361. 
See alto Caste 

Buddhodana, Ootama*a father, i 39, 166 ; 
U 84, 98; iU 391; iv 83, 804; vi 346, 
806 ; gives a meal to Buddha and the 
brethrra, refuses to believe the report 
of his dMth, iv 83 

Budh&bhojana-j&t. (686), v 303; referred 
to, iv 116; vi 186 

Sudhamm&, hall of Sakka’s palace, v 306; 
vi 80, 67, 61, 66, 67, 169, 348; Sud- 
hamma, vi 338; wife of B^u, king of 
Knru, iv 376, 380 
Buffering, States of, tee Worlds 
Buhann, Strong-jaw, horse, ii 23 
Suhanu-jit. (168), ii 31 
Suhemd, heron, v 194 
Suicide by holding the breath, ii 5 
Sujft, wife of Sojampati (Sakka), iv 97, 
176, 393, 398 
Suiampati, tee Sakka 
Snj6ta, landowner’s son, iii 108, 104; 
landed gentleman of Benares, v 361, 
353, 354 

Suj&td, virtuous wife of householder, ii 
86-87; daughter-in-law of Anfttha-pin- 
dika, ii 389, 340, 343 ; wife of Brahma- 
datta, iii 14, 16 
Bujftto-i&t. (869), ii 389 
Snjita-jftt. (^), iii 18; referred to, iv 371 
Buiita-jftt. (868), iii 108; referred to, iii 
141; iv to 

Suka-JAI. (366k ii 308 
Sflkara-JIt. (168), ii 7 
Sokhanhiri-jit. (10), i83 ; referred to, i p. v 
Snlasft, courtesan, iii 361-868 
Bnlasft-jit. (419), iii 360 
Snmana, female serpent (Niga), iv 383 
SnmanA(-devl), mother of liahosadha, vi 
167 

Bnmadgala, park-keeper, iii 868-365 
Bumaffgala-jil. (430), iU 368 
8umbh% country, i 383 
Bumedha, king (or term of addrees * wUe*), 
Ui 169 

SomedhA, daughter of Brahmadatta, iv 199 


Suzbsnmirs-giri, mount Crocodile, Ui 106 
SuihsumAra-j&t. (308), ii 110; refnrred to, 

iii 87 

Sumukha, Prettybeak, crow, ii 396 ; goose, 

iv 364; v 178, 180-186, 188-803 
Sun, adjured, ii 38, 34; iv 811; craring 

for, iv 88; god, tee Suriya-deva; pre- 
vented from rising by ascetic’s virtue, 
iv 348; prince's name, i 34, 86, 37; 
mountain, v 81 ; worship, i 883 ; ii 60 ; 

iii 189; v 79, 193, 338 
Sunakha-j&t. (848), ii 170 
Sunakkhatta, elder, heretic, i 339; iv 61; 

vi 118, 136 

Sun&ma, elder, vi 136; minister of king 
Ahgati 

Sunanda, charioteer, of king Sivi, v 110, 
115; of king KasirAjA, vi 10, 13, 14 
BunandA, wife of king EkarAJA, vi 71 
Sundari, woman, vi 346 ; slanders Buddha, 
murdered by the heretics, ii 388, 384 
Sundari-nandA, brahmin's daughter, i 898 
Sunshade, tee Umbrella 
Supanna, tee Oaruda 
Snpatta, Fairwing, crow, ii 395; vulture- 
king, iii 887 

Supatta-jAt. (393), ii 396 
Supernatural powers, tee Magic 
SuphassA, Softie, crow, ii 896 
SuppAraka-kumAra, mariner’s son, iv 87 
BuppAraka-jAt. (468), iv 86 
SuppavAsa, lay-sister, daughter of king 
Koliya, i 848 

Supreme Being, Belief in action of, heresy, 
V 117, 183 

Supreme Fruit, tee Nirvana 
Sura, forester, v 6, 7 
Sfira, sou of EkarAJA, vi 71, 80 
Suradaddara, NAga king, iii 11 
Sni'ApAna-jAt. (81), i 806 
Snrasena, king, vi 187 
Surattha, country, iii 377; v 71 
Surgery, tee Physicians 
Suriya, tee Candakumira 
Suriya-deva, god, iv 40, 61 ; v 808, 306- 
808 818 

Suruci,’ king of MitbilA, iv 198; his grand- 
son and son of Suruci-kumAra, vi 199; 
called Ruci, vi 301 

Suruoi-jAt. (489), iv 198; referred to, ii 
383; vi to 

Suruci-kumAra, son of king Suruci, Priuoe 
Splendid, iv 198 

Sumndha, Surundhana, city of king of 
KAsi, iv 67, 70; old name of Semm, 

iv 76 

Sus&na, king of Benares, ii 88-84 ; son of 
Brshmadatta, prince and king, iU 387, 


Suslma-jAt. (168), U 81 
SnsIma-iAt. (411), iii 387 
Suspension in the air, tee Air 
Bnssondl, wife of Tamba, king of Benares, 
iii 184 
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Sossondi-j&t. (360)* iii 123; referred to, iii 
60 

Satana, householder, iii 201-203 
Sntan&, deer, iv 267, 269 
Sutano-jftt. (398), iii 201 
Sutasoma, son of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, v 92-94, 96-99 ; son of king 
Koravya in Indapstta, v 246, 247, 268, 
269, 261-274, 276-279 
Sfitra scholar, iii 289 
Suits of the Belle of the Land, Janapada- 
Kalysni, i 232; of old age, Jara (Sutta- 
nipata, iv 6), i 166; of bird preaching, 
Sakunovada, ii 40 
Sutta-Pitaka, referred to, i 93 
Suvannabhumi, country (iii 124); vi 22 
Snvannagirit&la, vi 266. See alto Golden 
Mountain 

Suvannahamsa-jftt. (136), i 292 
Buvannakakkato-j&t. (389), iii 183 
Suva^amiga-jat. (369), iii 120 
Suvannas&ma, tee S&ma 
Suykma, Sakka*s fan-bearer, iv 168 
Svayamvara, tee Marriage 
Swifk-as-the-Wind, horse, ii 238 
Swinging-penance, tee Penance 
Sword, one of the five symbols of royalty, 
iv 26, 80; of knowledge, i 188 
Sword-swallower, iii 208 
Sylph, tee Fairy 
Symbols of royalty, tee Boyalty 

Tabemaemontana coronaria, iv*181 
Table-land, Mount, v 221 
Taoas&ra-jat. (368), iii 134 
Taoohasfikara-j&t. (492), iv 216 
Tagarasikhi, paocekabuddha, iii 187 
Tailor, iv 25 ; outfit of, vi 182 ; brother, i 96 
Takka-jat. (68), i 166 
Takka|a-j&t. (446), iv 27 
Takk&riya, pupil of ascetic, iv 165, 166 
TakkSriya( ika)-j&t. (481), iv 168; re- 
fetied to, i 260; ii 76, 123, 244; iii 68 
Takkasilft, city, place of educanpn in 
Oandb&ra country, i 71, 126, 187, 148, 
178, 203, 217, 233, 237, 240, 243, 200, 
286, 289, 317, 821; ii 2, 27. 82, 86, 
47, 60, 69, 60, 68, 96, 116, 121, 141, 
162, 168, 189, 198, 196, 196, 218, 221, 
224, 241, 261, 278, 280, 290; iii 21, 
26, 48, 62, 62, 76, 79, 81, 94, 98, 99, 
106, 106, 111, 118, 128, 146, 161, 164, 
161, 192, 210, 216, 229, 287, 241, 248, 
246, 249, 267, 277, 296; iv 6, 14, 24, 
82, 36, 47, 62, 63, 107, 109, 124, 126, 
140, 188, 192, 108, 199, 246, 261, 283; 
V 18, 14, 66, 84, 92, 107, 116, 127, 
186, 227, 246, 269; vi 178 
Takkasilft-j&t., referred to, i 289. See 
Telapatta-jftt. (96) 

Talatft, queen mother of king Vedeha, 
vi 208, 224, 242, 246 
Tale and verses or introduction disagree, 
tee Disorepanoy 


Tamba, king of Benares, iii 124 
Tan^ulanfili j&t. (6), i 21; referred to, 

Tanhft, Craving, Mftra’s daughter, i 289 
Tank question, vi 168 
Tapana, tee Hell 

Tapoida Park, near B&jagaha, ii 89 
Tathflgata, i 88; ii 60, 140, 164, 168, 184, 
261; iii 178; iv 4, 9, 47, 64, 71, ete.; 
title of other Buddhas, iii 294; term 
explained, i 80 note 

Taunting the gods as a means of making 
them hear, iv 182 

Tavatixhsa heaven, tee HeaVen of the 
Thirty-three 

Tavern, tee Drinking-shed 
Tax-gatherers, ii 18; oppression of, v 64, 
57 ; origin of, i 189 ; tax in kind, ii368 
Taxila, tee Takkasiifi. 

Tayodhamma-j&t. (68), i 144 
Teacher, Fee of, iv 24, 140; assistant, 
V 247 

Teachers, The wicked six, tee Heretics 
Teaching from a low seat, iii 18, 19 
Telapatta-j&t. (96), i 282; referred to as 
Takkasilfi, i 289 
Telav&ha, river, i 12 
Telovida-jftt. (246), ii 182 
Temiya-kumfira, son of king Kftsirftjft, 
vi 8, 4, 6, 8, 18, 14 
Temptation, vi 7; of brethren by their 
former wives, tee Brother, backslid- 
ing, tempted; of Buddha by Mira's 
daughters, i 288; sutta of the (Palo- 
bhana, unknown), i 288 
Ten Brethren, Andnakavenhn’s sons, iv 
61 

Ten Powers, tee Dasabala 
Terminalia Arjuna, iv 61; vi 269 
Terminalia Ghebula, iv 229; v 6 
Tesakuna-jftt. (621), v 69; referred to, 
i 60'; ii 1; iii 78, 197; v 64; vi 62 
Tests, Sixteen great, vi 7 
Themes of thought, tee Meditation 
Theseus, parallel, iv 144 
Tbespesia populneoides, vi 276 
Thieves’ cliff, for execution, iv 119; trick 
to find a thief, i 224 
Things of price, Seven, tee Gems 
Thirty-six Sakkas, ii 216 
Thirty-three gods (archangels). Heaven 
of, tee Heaven 

Thirty-two signs to distinguish friend and 
foe, iv 128; parts of body, i 86, 87 
Thom penance, tee Penance, Spike-bed 
Thoughtful, name of a woman, i 79; 
Creeper Grove of, i 81; name of a 
fish, i 266 

Thoughtless, name of a fish, i 267 
Thou^ts, Three, required to make alms- 
giving perfect, iii 187 
Thread, Sacrificial, iv 140 
Three Baskets, tee Tipitaka 
Three postures of a deer, i 49 
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Three properties of mtindsne things, 
Qualities 

Three Refuges, ue Refuges 
Three Vehicles in Soathem Buddhism, 
Vi 294 

Three watches of the night, see Watches 
Threefold conr:<e of right, iv 64 
Three-peak, TikOte, Mount, iv 273 
Throne under thie Bo-tree, iv 146; of 
Hakka, see Sakka 
Throws with dice, see Gaming 
Thullanand&p see Nnnda, fat sister 
Thuna, city, vi 85, 36 
Thunder, Cranes conceived at the sound 
of, ii 249 ; proverb concerning, ii 237 
Thunderbolt charms pf bronze, iv 288 
note; of Indra, see Sakka 
Thusa-j&t. (338), iii 80; referred to, iii 142 
Ticket-food, see Alms 
TikhinamantI, prince, vi 244 
Tikata, hill, iv 273 
Tila-inutthi-jat. (262), ii 198 
Timanda, monster fish, v 250 
Timbaru shrine, v 207 
Timirapifigala, monster fish, v 250 
Tipallattha-miga-j&t. (16), i 47; referred 
to, iii 48 

Tipitaka, referred to, i 93 ; ii 40, 172, 180; 

iv 137; learnt by heart, iv 22, 161 
Tirltavaccba, brahmin ascetic, ii 218; 

merchant of Aritthapura, v 108, 111 
Tirito-vaccha-jat. (259), ii 218 
Tirlti, see Tirltovaccha 
Tissa, name of various elders, Culla- 
PindapAthika-Tissa, Direct-alms the 
Less, breaks his vow, i 44, 45 ; 
Dhanuggaha-Tissa, ii 279; gives in- 
struction in war, ii 275; iv 216; 
Khuddaka- Tissa of Mangana, vi 18; 
Kntumbiyapntta-Tissa, the squire’s 
son, sleeps in an upright posture and 
breaks his thigh, i 172, 178 ; Losaka- 
Tissa, i 111; admitted to the Order 
by Sariputta, i 105, 106; his food 
vanishes through sin in a former 
birth, i 106, 107 ; Maho-Tissa of 
Bhaggari, vi 18 
Titans, see Asuras 
Titimiti, monster fish, v 250 
Tittha-jat. (25), i 64 
Tittira-j&t. (37), i 92; referred to, i p. v 
Tictira-i&t. (117), i 260; referred to, ii 75 
Tittira-jat. (819), iii 48 
Tittira-jat. (438), iii 819 
Tiyaggala, lake in the Himalayas, v 221 
T(Kldy, see Intoxicants 
Tokens of parentage, iv 144, 190 
Tomtom, see Drum 

Tooth-stick, iv 27, 243; v 49, 71, 72, 81, 
165; of betel vine, i 108 
Tope as a memorial, worshipped with 
flowers and perfumes, vi 37; in the 
days of Buddha Kassnpa woi’shipiK*d, 
i 108; cj\ Sacrifice. See Stupa 


Top-knot, see Hair 

Tortoise, talkative, ii 128; of Kassapa 
clan, ii 247 

Torture, by ants, iv 235; burying alive 
up to the neck, i 180; * straw and 
meal,’ v 65; five forms of, i 58; muti- 
lation, vi 161, 233 ; for robbery, ii 82 ; 
of Hell, see Hell, Razor-wheel; king’s 
sport, ii 99; impaling, see Impaling; 
trampling to death, 1 78. See aUo 
Punishment 

Touch, Six spheres of, ii 184 
Towers of Silence, i 215 note 
Toys of a prince, vi 4, 284; ball, iv 19; 

V 102; toy-cart, vi 9 
Trade guilds, see Guilds 
Trance, Mystic, i 187; ii 88, 188, 192, 
230; iv 71, 74, 83, 108, 124, 187, 150, 
193, 207, 208, 246, 303, 804 ; vi 82, 
88; of seven days, i 108; Buddha 
foresees in, v 176. See also Ec- 
stasy 

Transcendent conditions. Nine, iii 816 
Transcendent knowledge, see Faculties 
Transcendental doctrine, see Abhidhamma 
Transformation from one bodily shape 
to another, see Goblin, Gods, Ogre, 
Yakkha 

Trausitoriness of compounded things, 
see Impermanence 
Transmigration, see Rebirth 
Treasure, Buried, iv 162; revealed by 
mouse, i 295; by house-spirit, i 102; 
by slave, i 99; by snake, i 179; ii 
214; by spell, iii 77; by tree-spirit, 

i 253; iii 16; meditation on, iii 26; 
' iv 149; seven, of Universal monarch, 

ii 268; iii 111; iv 145; vi 183, 154; 
list of sixteen great, vi 24; three, of 
Buddhism, see Gems, Refuges; trea- 
sure-trove belongs to the king, i 235 ; 
vi 174 

Treasurer, Lord High, i 19, 103, 112, 
117, 120, 134, 198, 210, 211, 225, 275, 
280, 286; iv 24, 27, etc.; title of 
Anatha-piudika, i 1 ; of the Faith, see 
Ananda, elder; treasurership given to 
a woman, v 62 

Tree standing alone struck by tempest, 
i 181; haunted by dragons, iv 221; 
as the source of offspring, iv 294; 
trees and plants of India, vi 258, 259» 
269, 275, 277, 278 

Tree-marriage of courtesans, iv 294 
Tree-worship, see. Spirit of tree 
Trick of the tortoise, vi 83; of jugglers, 
see Jugglers 

Triple fold on the neck, see Marks 
Trumpet-flower, see Coral Tree ' 

Truth, Eye of absolute, iv 256; sfl^ac/ 
of, i 89; discourse on, i 1; the four, 
i 8, 14, 27, 30, 82, 41, 43, 63, 70, 88, 
92, etc . ; preached from mid-air, i 51 ; 
question of the service of, ▼ 86; 
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telliiig, vi 18U ; the three, v 61 ; yoke 
of, i 817 

Tmth-eot followed by miracle, iee Act of 
truth 

Tndu, Brahm& angel, epiritual teacher, 
iv 154 

Tumblers, iee Acrobats 
Tupfila, brother of Kdll, the courtesan, 
iv 157. See aUo Hialia-, GuUa-tundila 
Tnndila-jat. (888), iii 180; referred to, 

V 247 

Tunnel, Burglars’, i 68; of Mahosadha, 
vi 228 ff. 

Tusita heaven, eee Heaven 
Tutelary deity, tee Gods 
Twenty-five ways by which a wicked 
woman is known, v 288 
Twenty-one unlawful ways of earning a 
living, ii 57; iv 112 
Twice born, i.s. bird, ii 162 
Types of earthly existence, eee Existence 

Ubbarl, wife of Assaka, king of Potali, 

ii 108; wife of Brahmadatta, iii 107 
Ubhatobhattha-j&t. (189), i 298 
Ucchittha-biiatta-j&t. (212), ii 117 
Xloohi^a-j&t. (67), i 164 
Udaficani-jftt. (106), i 248 
Udapfina-diisaka-jat. (271), ii 243; re- 
ferred to, i 119 

Udaya, king of Benares, iii 267-271 
Udaya-j&t. r458h iv 66 ; referred to, iv 75 
Udayabhadda, Welcome, prince, iv 67 
UdayabhaddA, princess, iv 67 
Udiyi, iee Kfi)ud&yi, L&|ud&yi 
Udd&la tree. Cassia Fistula, iv 188 
XJdd&laka, son of chaplain and slave-girl, 
named after the udd&la tree, iv 188 
Udd&laka-j&t. (487), iv 188; referred to, 
i 218, 219; ii 47; iii 158 
Udena, king, ui 105, 233, 234; iv 285 
UdumbarA, queen Fig, vi 174, 194, 246 
TJdnmbara-j&t. (298), li 808 . 

Udumbarl, eee UdumbarA 
Ugga, mixed caste, vi 254-256 "V 
XJggasena, king of Benares, iv 284, 287 
Ujienl, city, ii 172; iv 244 
Ukkat^A, place, ii 180 
UlfikiUj&t. (270), ii 242 ; referred to, i 88 
U|umpa, town of the Sakyas, iv 95 
Umbrella, White, symbol of royalty, i 29, 
60, 182, 188, 289, 818; ii 219, 221, 
269, 274, 297; iii 7, 144, 202, 246, 
295; iv 80, 88-85, 108, 256, 297, 806; 

V 121, 151, 162, 170, 196, 201; vi 14, 
25, 26, 28, 116, 186, 197, 201, 223, 254; 
ceremony of spreading, iii 246 ; iv 145, 
208, 246, 251, 271, 296; v 7, 12, 18, 
52, 64, 184; vi 82, 240, 249; festival, 

iii 246; goddess of, vi 8, 186, 190; 
homage to, vi 187; keeper of, vi 24; 
king presents one to his son, v 92, 
270; vi 17, 19; renounced, ii 60; iv 
299, 800; V 11 i of Sakka, i 81 ; v 205 


UmmadantI, merchant's daughter, v 108- 
115 

UmmadantI- j&t. (527), v 107; referred 
to, i 147; ii 81; v 114, 125 
Ummagga-jat., ue Mah&ummagga-j&t. 
Uncle (mother’s brother), term of affec- 
tion, i 97, 99; ii 210; iii 195, 285; 
iv 57, 158; aalalca (brother-in-law), 
ii 186 

Ungrateful son, iv 28 
Universal monarch, eee Monarch 
Unlawful ways of earning a living. 
Twenty-one, ii 57; iv 112 
Unlucky colour, blue, aee Luck 
Unnan&bhi spider, big as a chariot wheel, 

‘ v265 

Unsatisfied things, sixteen, iii 210 
Upacara (Apacara), king, iii 272 
Upabana-jat. (231), ii 154 
Upajjhaya, porter, iv 289 
Upaiotiya, porter, iv 239 
Upakamsa, prince, son of Mah&kaihsa, 
iv 50 

Upa-Kancana, see Lord of Gold 
Upakarf, city, vi 231, 282 
Up&li, elder, barber of the six young 
nobles, i 82 note, 88; iv 168 
Upananda, elder, ii 802; iii 207; glut- 
tonous, li 301 ; iii 205 ; of the Sakya 
tribe, iii 205; N&ga king, v 65 
Uparimandakam&la(-malaya), place, iv 
304; Vi 18 

Upasagara, ^ prince, son of Mah&sSgara, 
iv 60 

Upas&lha, brahmin, ii 37; in the tale, 
ii 88 

Upasa|ba-jat. (166), ii 87 
Upasena, elder, ii 806 
UpasenI, princess, vi 71 
Upavana, elder, iv 61 
Upoeatba, king, iii 272; prince, son of 
Varakaly&na, ii 216; son of Brahma- 
datta, iv 84 ; breed of elephants, iv 145 
Uposatha vows, iee Fast-day; uposatha- 
khandam, vi 88 

Uppalavanna, sister, i 47, 50, 75, 164; 
ii 260;' iii 2, 111, 168, 198, 200, 282, 
244 ; iv 13, 197, 268; v 5, 19, 64, 115, 
218; vi 18, 37, 52, 80, 113, 248, 805; 
call^ Uppalavanni, vi 246 
Uraccbada, daughter of king Kiki, vi 248 
Uraga-j&t. (154), ii 9; referred to, i 76, 
77; ii 36, 246 
Uraga-j&t. (854), iii 107 
Uruve)a, place, iv 111 ; abode of Uruvela- 
Kasswa, iv 179; vi 114 
Uruvela-fcbssapa, eee Kassapa (Mah&-) 
Uslnara, legendary king, iv 112; vi 55; 
Usinnara, vi 125 

Uslra root, used for rubbing down an 
elephant, v 22 
Ussada, eee Hell 
Utta, elder, ii 275 
Uttarapafic&la, m Pafic&la 
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Uttor&pathat North-Country 
UttarMetthi, OTor-Treaaurer, i 261 

Vaooha, hermit, loved by fairy, vi 217 
Vaoohanakha. asoetio. ii 161 
Vaoohanakha-j&t. (285). ii 160 
Vaddha, mer<mant, vi 72 
VaMbaki-Bukara-j&t. (283), ii 275; re- 
ferred to. iv 216, 219 
Vai&ya oaate, tee Veaea 
Vajira, daughter of king of Eoaala, given 
in marriage to Aj&taaattu, ii 275; iv 
217 

Vajjl, people on the north of the Oangea, 
vi 120 

Vaka-i&t. (300). ii 806 
Valabhftmukha aea, like a great pit, iv 89 
Valaha, breed of horaea, iv 145 
Val&haaaa-jat. (196), ii 89 
Vallianeria. rook-aevala weed, v 250 
Vklodaka-i&t. (183), ii 65 
Value, Relative, of huaband, brother, aon, 
il65 

Valuer. King’a, i 21 
V&ma, family of Kaaaapa, vi 80 
Vftmagotta, eon of Ekarajft, vi 71 
Vkmantapabbhftra, place, iv 804 
V&matta-pabbh&ra, plaoe, vi 18 
Vamka, Mount, vi 255, 262 
Vammika-Butta referred to (Maji. Nik. 
28), i 88 

VaifiBa, kingdom, iv 17; vi 120 
Vinara-jit. (842), iii 87 
Vinarinda-jat. (57), i 142; referred to. 
i 264; ii 110 

Vadka, king of S&vatthi, iii 112 
Vann&roha-j&t. (861), iii 126; referred to, 
iii 99, 322 

Vannupatha-j&t. (2), i 9 
Vappa, one of the 6ve eldera, iv 111 note 
Varaka, place where 8&riputta died, i 230. 
See alto v 65 

Varakalyana, prince and king, ii 216; 
iii 272 

Varamandhatk, king, iii 272 
Varana-tree, i 96 
Varana-j&t. (71), i 172 
Vararoja, prince and king, ii 216 ; iii 272 
Varianta, tee Parallela 
Varuna, aacetic, and Sura diaoover an 
intoxicant, v 7; deva king, v 15; vi 
107 ; Niga king, vi 85, 127, 129, 183, 
147, 152, 154, 156 

Varuna-deva, aon of DevagabbhA, iv 51 
VAmni-jit. (47), i 120 
VAaabhakhattiyA, daughter of MahinAma 
Sakka by a alave-fl^l, becomea oonaort 
of king of KoaaU, i 27 ; iv 92 
VAaava, tee Sakka 

Vaaavatti, king of Benarea, vi 69, 78 
Vaaittha, brahmin aneeator, iii 242 
Vaaitthaka, vUlager, iv 26-80 
Vaaaa reaidenoe, tee Rainy Seaaon 
Viau-deva, aon of Devagabbha, iv 51; 


of the Kanhigana elan (the Kanha), 
vi 216 

VAanla, aon of CandakumAra, vi 75, 80 
VAta^-aindhava-jAt. (266), ii 288 
VAtamiga-jAt. (14), I 44 
Vatica robnata, iv 180; vi 275 
Vatra (Vrtra), alain by Indra, v 80 
Vattaka-j'At. (85), i 88; referrad to, i 4, 
55, 56, 808; wrongly, v 220 
Vattaka-jAt. (118), i 261 
Vattaka-jAt. (394), iii 194 
VAyu, Son of, magician, iii 814 
Vedaa, i 52. 287; iii 155; iv 84, 190, 195; 

V 164, 248, 259; vi 107-109. 112; 
three, i 51, 126, 148, 198, 208, 218, 
285, 808, 817; ii 80. 82. 84, 60, 68, 
69. 168, 180. 181, 207, 287; iii 76, 81, 
105, 820; iv 288, 241; v 252; vi 21; 
Atharva, ii 101 note; forbid taking 
life, iii 80; give not truth, iv 206; 
have no power to aave, vi 109; made 
by brabmina, vi 112 

Vedabbha brahmin, charm, i 121 
Vedabbha-iAt. (48), i 121; referred to, 
iv 72 

Vedeha, tee Videha 
Vehapphala heaven, iii 220 
Vehicle, Noble (brahmayAna), three in 
southern Buddhiam, vi 294 
Vejayanta, Sakka'a palace, ii 152; iv 224; 

V 65, 205; vi 70, 91, 186; Sakka'a 
chariot, v 216 

VelAma, peraon, i 101 
VelAmaka Sutta, unknown, referred to, 
i 101 

Veluka-jAt. (48), i 114 
Veiuvana, tee Bamboo Grove 
Venateyya, king of Benarea, v 225 
Yen!, jackal, iii 817 
Veniaon-eating, tee Meat 
Vepacittiya, Aanra king, i 82 
Vepulla, mountain, i 270 ; precioua jewel 
of a universal monarch from, iv 145; 
vi 188, 154 

Verambha, -ba, violent wind, iii 164, 287, 
288 

VeraftjA, city, iii 294; aection (Yin. PAr., 
i 1-4), iii 294 
Yeri-jAt. (108), i 245 
Vermilion Mountain, uplanda, tee Mano- 

ailA 

Yerooana, gem, v 168 
VeraeB (GAthAa), i 1 note; not in ver- 
nacular, i 277 ; and atory, diacrepaney 
between, tee Diacrepaney 
YeaAlr, city, i 02, 229, 251; ii 4, 180; 

iii 1; familiea of the kinga get water 
thence for the eeremonial aprinkling, 

iv 94; ita proaperity described, i 816 
Yeaiya, tee Yesaa 

Yeaaa, Yea|ya, eaate, iv 127, 191, 229; 
vi 11, 44, 155, 289, 254, 255, 261, 
804 ; parrota of the veaaa eaate, vi 215 ; 
quarter, vi 250; atreet, vi 250, 251 
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Yessimitta, legendary king, vi 125 
YeBsantara, owl adopted by Brahmadatta, 
▼ 60-62; 64; king, so called because 
born in the Vessa quarter, vi 251; 
fails to make rain, vi 252; his gift of 
the seven hundreds, vi 256, 261 
Vessantara-jftt. (547), vi 246; referred 
to, iv 179; V 218; Burmese version 
(English by L. Allan Goss) referred 
to, vi 249, 251, 254, 280, 283, 285, 
287 

Yessavana, one of the four great kings 
(Kuvera), ii 271, 272; iii 165, 166; 

V 12; vi 107, 132, 154, 292; king of 
tree and water spirits, i 25, 182; iii 
201; king of yakklias, iii 201, 298; 
calM Niga king, vi 138, 147 ; guardian 
of jewels, ii 12; dwells in NalinI, vi 
150; his nephew Punnaka, yakkha 
general, vi 131; Sanspareil, mango 
of, iv 204 ; water of, drunk by goblin, 
iv 305 

Yetaranl, physician, iv 308 ; river of bell, 
fee kell 

Yettavati, city and river, iv 242 
Yevafiyakapi-j&t., referred to, iii 117 
Yice, fee Sin 

Yictor, Jayaddisa, prince, v 12, 18, 16 
Yidabbha, fee Yedabbha 
Yideha, Yedeha, country in MithiU, i 81 ; 
ii 27, 231; iii 222, 230; iv 201, 202, 
224; V 50, 86; vi 19, 28, 34, 53, 64, 
56, 57, 114, 115; king, ii 27, 28; vi 
67, 85, 156, 159, 178, 200 ff., 246; 
people, vi 136; king of Kasi, iv 60 
YidhAta, god, vi 107 
Yidhava, river in Himala;^ region, iii 279 
Yidhura, chaplain of king of Benares, 

V 82, 33, 37 

YidhOra, minister of king Koravya, iv 227 
Yidhurakum&ra, vi 126 
Yidhura-pau^ita, minister of king Dha- 
nsfijaya-korabba, vi 126, 127,' J130-133, 
189, 140, 145, 146, 154, 156, oN^ext 
Yidhiira-pandita, family priest of^king 
Dhanafijnya, iii 241, 242 
Yidhurapandita<jat. (545), vi 126 
Vidudabha, son of Mahanima and the 
slave-girl, i 27 ; iv 92, 93 
Vighasa-jat. (898), iii 198 
Yijaya, minister of king Ahgati, vi 115, 
126 

Yijaya, wife of king Ekaraja, vi 71 
Vikannaka-j&t. (283), ii 157 
YUlage given for revenue, i 31, 250; iv 
63, 294; vi 287; for bathmoney, 
queen’s allowance, ii 164, 275; iv 216; 
headman, i 78; ii 94; of hunters, 
vi 40, 257 

YimaU, Niga queen, vi 180, 182, 146, 148 
Yim&na story (Quttila-vim&na in Yim&iia- 
vatthu, no. 88), ii 175 
VinatA, Sou of, Garu)a king so called 
(venateyyo), vi 129 


Yinataka, one of the bills round mount 
Sioeru, vi 66 

YlnA-thuna-jit. (232), ii 156 
Yinaya (Itules of the Order), referred to, 
i 98; ii 806; iii 18; iv 187; scholar, 
ill 289 

Yinllaka-j&t. (160), ii 26 
YipassI, previous Buddha, i 243; called 
Dasabala, vi 247 ; sandial wood offered 
to him, vi 248 
Yiper, fff Snake 
Yipula, mountain, vi 268 
Viraka, crow, ii 108 
Yiraka-j&t. (204), ii 108; referred to, iii 
74 

Yirocana-jat. (143), i 805 
Yirtues, four, i 148; ii 134, 145; four, 
of kings (modes of conciliation), v 
174, 1^, 191 ; the five, ten, tee Com- 
mandments; ten perfect {paramita), 
tee Perfections; ten royal (paths of 
kingly duty), i 127, 286; ii 1, 88, 251, 
273; iii 173, 280; iv 96, 109, 121, 
165, 282, 251 ; v 200, 201, 279 ; vi 28 ; 
three, of kings, v 61 

Yirukkha {emended to Yirupakkha), vi 87 
Yirfl]ha,.of the South, one of the Four 
Kings, iii 165 note, 166 
Yirfipakkha of the West, one of the Four 
Kings, iii 165; vi 87 

Vis&kha, the great lay sister, i 38 ; ii 200, 
289; iii 78, 309; iv 22, 91 note, 117. 
148, 205; V 5, 6; vi 248; called 
Migftra’s mother, iv 198; receives 
eight boons, iv 198 
Visavanta-j&t. (69), i 167 
Yisayha, merchant, iii 85, 87 
Yisayha-jat. (340), iii 85 
Yishnu race, v 138; Andhakas 
Yision, All-seeing, Divine, Supernatural, 
a Faculty, i 82; ii 120, 281; iii 12, 
213; iv 56, 172, 254, 276; v 18, 128, 
169; vi 32 

Vissakamma, the celestial architect, erects 
buildings by divine power, i 171; iv 
168, 203, 280, 303, 809; v 69, 70, 98 ; 
vi 9, 13, 18, 41, 158, 269 
Yissasabhojana-jat. (98), i 227 
Yissasena, king of Snares, ii 238 
Yiivamitra, clan of owls, iv 175 note 
Yitex Negundo, iv 273 
Ylticcha-jat. (244), ii 178 
Yows of holy day, tee Fastday vows 
Yrishni race, ana Andhakas, v 10 
Yulture Hill, ii 34; mountain, iii 164, 
287; peak (Oijjhakfita), ii 87, 88; iii 
819; V 175, 224; vi* 68 
Yyaggha-jat. (272), ii 244 

Wager, i 71; v 228 
Waggon army, battle, tee Army 
Warner, a bird, i 258 
Warrior caste, tee Khattiya 
Washermen's street in AsitafijanA, iv 52 
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Watches of the night, Three, i 7; ii 54, 
275 

Watchmen, City, iv 18 
Water, of consecration, coronation, see 
Ceremonial sprinkling; delicate, so 
that all things sink, vl 55; of dona- 
tion, gift, respect, see Gift; filtered, 

i 76, 77; not defiled by elephants, 

ii 15; poured on betrothed, iii 180 
Water-crow, ii 802 
Water-demon, see Spirit of water 
Waterless Desert, i 7 

Water Mountain in Himalayas, v 21 
Water-penance, see Penance, diving 
Water-rights, quarrel between clane, v 
219, 220 

Water-strainer, i 76. 77 

Water-worship, vi 109 

Waxing and waning of the age, iv 146; 

of Buddhism in one age, ii 42 
Wayman, Great, elder, i 15, 17, 18 
Wayman, Little, elder, i 14-18, 20; a 
dullard, i 16; wins arahatship and 
works a miracle, i 17 
Weapons, Five kinds, sword, spear, bow, 
shield, axe, iii 279 ; iv 100, 180, 272 ; 

V 150; vi43, 201 ; prince Five- weapons, 
i 137 

Welcome, prince and princess, iv 67 
Well haunted by serpents, ii 206 
Well-doing, Threefold, iv 109 
West, ill-omened quarter, v 214 
What-fruit, poisonous, i 136, 212 
Wheel army, battle, ii 276; iv 216; of 
death, iii 29; of empire, ii 217; iv 
145, 146 ; $ee alto Monarch, Universal ; 
frame, iii 275; of the law, right, iii 
247; iv 111; vi 246; feet of Buddha 
wheel-marked, i 103, 172; of minor 
truth, set rolling by Sariputta, i 98; 
slaying by the, iv 53; torture, tee 
Razor- wheel; of transmigration, v 
263; weapon, iv 52, 53 
White nun, v 228. See alto Jains 
White umbrella, tee Umbrella 
Wicked, Lady, daughter of Lord High* 
Treasurer, i 156 

Wicked, Prince, son of Brahmadatta, 
i 177, 818 ; Licchavi prince of Ves&ll, 
i 816, 819 

Wicked Six, tee Heretics 
Wickedness, Four ways of, tee Sin 
Widow, Niga, marries, vi 81 
Widowhood, Evils of, vi 263 
Wife bought with seven years’ work, vi 
164 ; duties of, vi 263 ; held in common 
with another, v 227; vi 139; seven 
kinds, ii 289, 240; temptation of 
brother by former, tee Brother, back- 
sliding. See alto Marriage 
Wilderness, tee Desert 
Wind, to catch with a net, impossibility, 

V 154, 241, 243 

Wind-antelope, caught with honey, i 45, 46 


Windswift, see Swift-as-the-Wind 
Wine, tee Intoxicants 
Winheart, prince of Kosala, ii 16 
Winnowing basket, ii 277 
Wisdom, vi 35, 86 ; question (bhuripanho), 
vi 188 

Wise and Wisest, merchants of Benares, 
i 239 

Wise judgment, vi 202-208 
Wise Men, Five, Question of the (paftca- 
pandita-panho), vi 192; referred to as 
Pafica-pandita-jataka, iv 298 
Wise women, ’who have seen demons,' 
vi 261 

Wish at death determines rebirth, tee 
Rebirth 

Wishing cup, jewel, tee Magic 
Wisp-giving to find a thief, i 224 
Witchcraft, i 278. See alto Magic 
Wizard, tee Magician 
Wolf’s sabbath, ii 307 
Women admitted to the Order, i 223 note ; 
allowed to be ascetics, iv 14; cannot 
be guarded, i 809; deceitful, ii 228; 
V 52; desires insatiable, i 266; ii 226; 
excluded from the Brahma realm, 

i 79; faithlessness of, ii 94; iii 61; 
the five charms of, v 48; five kinds to 
be avoided, v 241; full of faults, ii 
80 ; like highways, i 161 ; make up to 
a man in forty ways, v 23; their 
nature, ii 234 ; precipices, iv 139 ; 
their rule infamous, i 43; story of a 
woman soft to the touch, v 237-239; 
ungrateful, ii 81 ; wickedness of, i 25, 
148, 151, 158-160, 2H4, 285 ; v 223- 
245; wise, iv 262; vi 35, 86 

Woodland scenes, vi 278 
Works more than doctrine, iv 190 
Worlds of misery, evil states, states of 
punishment. Four, i 8, 27, 164 note; 

ii 91, 99 note, 262; iii 19, 21, 57, 278; 
iv 112; V 192; of Arahat.s, v 245; of 
form, formless, tee Form, Formless; 
of gods, of sense, tee Heaven ; infinite, 
i 2 ; woridly conditions, tee Conditions 

Worldliness, iv 278 

Worship, tee Sacrifice; of the dead, tee 
Spirits of the dead ; of water, vi 109 
Wreath, tee Garland 
Wrestlers, i 65; iii 106; iv 52; vi 135 
Wrigbtia antidysenterica, vi 258 
Writing, epistles, i 220; ii 122; iv 92; 
vi 186, 195, 206; forged, i 275 ; iv 79; 
inscription on gold plate, ii 24, 254, 
255, 257; iv 5, 163, 212, 302; v 32, 
37, 64; vi 17; inscription over a 
hermitage, iv 303; vi 269; letters of 
the alphabet engraved on gold neck- 
lets, vi 198; names on garments 
and accoutrements, vi 209; message 
scratched on an arrow, ii 62; slave 
learns to write from his master, i 275; 
writing on a leaf, ii 122; iv 35; vi 
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186, 204 ; book of judgments written, 
iii 188 

Wrong, Adhamme, a god, iv 64 

Yakkhae, iii 106, 212; v 112, 171 ; vi 88, 
89, 126, 184, 187, 266; eat human 
flesh, iii 182. 201-208; v 61, 248. 267; 
eves red and unwinking, cast no 
shadow, free from fear, v 18; female, 
V 106 (called ghoul, v 254), iee aUo 
Ogress; figure of, in the moon during 
Uie era, v 18 note; gathering of, vi 
181; horse-faced, iii 298; v 222; 
possession by, set Possession; sacri- 
fice to, iii 96; sit in the air, iii 97; 
take different shapes, vi 146, 147. 
See alio Demon, Goblin, Ogre, Spirit 
Yak-tail fan, see Fan 
Yama, god, iii 281; v 226; vi 235, 292; 
dogs of. iii 818; gatekeeper of hell, 
ii 167 ; house, realm of, iv 253 ; v 138, 
159; vi 262; king of death, i 31; iv 
173; vi 235 

Ytaia heaven or world (third heaven of 
sense), iv 295; vi 186 
Y&mahanu, sage, vi 65 
Y&mataggi, legendaxy king, vi 125 
Yamuna, son of N&ga king Varuna, vi 85 
Yamunfi, river Jumna, vi 80, 88, 87, 88, 
89, 94; guilt wash^ away in, vi 105; 

capital beneath, vi 107; con- 
fluence with Ganges, ii 105 


Yafina-datta, householder’s son, iv 19 
Ya8apini,'ihe glorious, king of Benares, 
ii 181 

Yasassikfi, woman, vi 246 
Yasavatl, brahmin girl, iv 149 
Yava, son of king of Benares, iii 142, 148 
Yavamajjhaka, village, vi 160 
Yellow-ear, juggler, iv 204 
Yellow Hill. Pan4araka, iv 278 
Yellow King, Grrat, Mahapingala, ii 166 
Yellow robe, see Robe 
Yellowstone throne, tee Sakka 
Yoke, Harnessing one bull to a double, 
i 72; of truth, 1 817 
Yudhlshthira, Yudhitthila, ancestor of 
the kurus, v 88 note, 84, 86, 87 ; one 
of the five husbands of Kanhfi, v 225, 
226 

Yuddhitthila, son of Sabbadatta of Be- 
nares, iv 77, 78 

Yudhitthila, Kuru family name, iii 241; 
iv ‘227 

Yugandhara mountain, i 18; iv 138; 
round mount Sinem, Iv 168; vi 66; 
sea round the mountain, vi 28 
Yuvanjana, eldest son of king Sabbadatta, 
iv 76 

Yuvafijaya-j&t. (460), iv 75 

Zemindar lays an interdict on all 
slaughter, iv 72, 78 
Zenana, tee Harem 
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akataUa^ v 186 
akathetva, r 121 
akuiiyd, vi 111 
akkhayaioedhh v 67 
akkhohini, vi 201, 808 
agacehaV arena, iv 291 
agatigatam, ii I 
agatUva, iv 186; vi 272 
agugd, vi 248 
aggadvdram, v 69, 186 
aggala, vi 249 
aeedvadati, v 282 
aechara, v 206 
acehard, v 264 
ajtrdpetvd, ii 216 
ajjhupekkkatit v 117 
afindm vydka/roti, ii 280 
ailiiatra gativaid, ii 167 
affhdnam, vi 285 
afhdna me, vi 286 
atiniggai^nte^to), vi 216 
aiiyakkhd, vi 261 
attdnam, il 166 
attha~, iv 140 
attharo, vi 18 
atihikaroii, v 79 
adakkhigam^ vi 266 
adanani, v 197 
adaneeanam, v 197 
addrdhharane, v 149 
adudbha, vi 149 
addo, vi 149 
adhammavddind, iii 289 
adhikarayim, iii 180 
adhiydnam, v 248 
ananuyvihjitvd, ii 104 
andgdmi, i 8; iv 164 
andlayo, vi 181 
anup^hahdno, v 242 
anuphahatu, v 242 
anuppanne, iv 9 
anunuygatha, vi 288 
anumcdiydnam, v 248 
antuepphi, v 204 
andnandmo, vi 162 
anokkamma, vi 294 
antevdiike, ii 174 
apayigaka, v 91 
apado, iv 88 
aparihrilhayi, v 191 
apaye, ii 99 
apudiko, i 106 
appapibkdna, v 124, 196 
abbuta, v 164 
abbuddhi. v 164 
abbokdrika, v 147 
abkiifkitd, vi 280 
abhuambuddhagdthd, i p. vii 
abkUoiim, vi 262 


abhui\jitvd, iv 74 
abhumma, v 92 
abhOti, V 164 
amajja, v 222 
amiito, vi 271 
ammanam, iii 184; v 166 
ayyo, vi 240 
arnava, i 289 
avaktgja, v 158 
avapana, iv 21 

avahavivaha$ambandho, ii 247 

avdkarohi, v 278 

avdvapa, v 110 

aviddreniddnam, iv 179 

aviraho, vi 148 

euamgita, v 2i7 

ofito, iii 278 

oiia, iv 287 

attakawna, vi 276 

oBiatara, vi 169 

ahivdtarogo, ii 66, 206 

dkamkhantd, v 147 
dgantvd, ii 808 
dgami$8aii{*ti), vi 218 
deariyd, v 187 
djdndmi, ii 168 
ddanetarum, v 197 
dddndni, V 197 
dnai\jakdranam, v 162 
dmaka-euBdna, i 216 
dyatanam, v 182 
dyU’Saihkhdrd, i 106 
drammafiam, iv 71 
dvdha, V 146 
dvijjhi, V 161 
uvyjjhitvd, v 161 
dvinekanarqfju, dvidjana-, v 166 
dsada, vi 276 

diodaficamaiavjapam, vi 274 
didphaXam, i 80 
dhiUim, vi 274 

icche, vi 268 

iii vitiharetabbam, p. viii 
i$e, vi 116 

lio, iv 181 

ugghatita, vi 249 
ucehedavdda, v 128 
ujjhdnakamnum katvd, iv 182 
utickOcariyd^-yaya), iv 268 
upphdhaka, v 242 
uttamoiaUava, v 185 
uttard-patha, i 22 
udaggihuUa, v 211 
uddyudha, v 211 
udddrakd, v 222 
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uddharitiam, tI 282 
vddhSlaka, ▼! 275 
vpaghdUf vi 281 
upatpitabhavanga, vi 46 
upatthakim^ tI 50 
upahhogaparibhoga^^ vi 210 
upayanakd, vi 276 
upoiampada, i 9 
vpadhirotham, vi 14 
upoBatha-khaij4om, vi 88 
upoBathadivaienit ii 186 
urabbhOt vi 177 
uriUhavo, vi 258 
uUoka^, vi 228 
mabham^ vi 298 
tua, vi 45 
ututndf vi 45 
tima, vi 45 
tiffodo, iv 268 

ekgnavi$ati-pa1lho, vi 172 
ehodibhdva, v 181 
elakat vi 177 
eva ti, i 128 
euatit vi 188 
eitathd ti, W 188 
vi 188 

odittakamettdt v 177 
odhiiumkamt vi 186 
opapdlika^ v 918 
oBO^Bantit vi 101 

•ka, ii 88 
kanuoiBa, vi 106 
kakantaka-paSihOt vi 178 
kakudha, vi 269 
kakkafakd, vi 276 
kamkham, vi 129 
kaecdna, vi 144 
kaeehd, v 218 
kapakapd, iii 184 
kapaduHyd, v 58 
kapukudraya, v 180 
kapphattharaket vi 18 
kaiipavera, iv 119; vi 208 
kayikdra, vi 259 
kapike, vi 168 
katatto, katappOt vi 148 
kattdf V 118 
katte, vi 145 
katvd, iv 178 
kathitam^ ii 802 
kantetM, vi 187 
kandi, vi ^8 
kanna, v 241 
kapipphBna, i 108 
kapitana, vi 275 
kapittha, vi 275 
kapiiikanat vi 275 
kambugivaf iv 82; v 81 
kammakdrayd, v 186 
kamnuyavdtd, vi 250 
kammapphdna, i 292 


karakardt iii 184 

kara1\ja, vi 969 

karavWa^ vl 208 

karUBati, vi 199 

karua, iii 184; iv 146, 175 

karoHyd, vi 804 

kardhi{‘Omi), v 78 

koBina, iv 108; v 70, 166, 228 

koBBapat ii 247 

kahdpana, i 191, 299; ii 166 
kdJu^yJMt ii 
kdkapeyya, ii 122 
ftona, 1 294 

kdtukdmo ti maiiiU H, ii 267 

kdranakdrakd^ vi 60 

kdra/nikdt vi 60 

kdla-, iv 186 

kdlaghoBO, ii 181 

kdldhi ikaldhi), i 47 

kdlehi, i 47 

kdlo, iii 278 

kinnara{-d), iv 159, 179 

kiduuka, ii 184 

kvpa, V 198 

kilana~kha‘^4^mt vi 98 
kuthkumi, v 288 
kumkumiyajdtdt v 283 
kupaga^ n 258 
kupajlt vi 275 
kupphat vi 275 
ku44omukh%t vi 118 
kund^-t iv 244 

kumara-pabbam (not -pahham)^ vi 287 

kmaloBampattayo, iv 804 

kebuka, vi 27 

ko {kho\ vi 89 

ko na, vi 141 

kokanada, v 148 

koccha^ V 216 

koijdfB’^ iv 944 

kw^ddUit ii 247 

komudit V 184 

koldhalam, v 288 

koli, V 219 

kavildro, vi 188 

kopphaln-kftya, v 68 

koBiya, ii 175 

klumopanaka-pailho, vi 187 
khattiya, iv 92, 145 
khatHyamdyd, vi 189 
khadira, vi 275 
khandha, iv 169 
khandhakam, ii 288 
khandhakavaUdni, iii 287 
khara, vi 124 
khare khare, ii 122 
khalamkapddOp vi 2 
khSdfydnam, v 248 
khdnudi pipphipddenOf v 257 
khilam pikbhifidaH, v 900 
khiram&lamf v 66 
khitfja, vi 249 

khBpfateealdkkhakdkipyB, vi 949 
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khundarUi, v 168 
khelam, v 164 
k^ (fto), vi 89 

gaeeha, vi 89 
gaifthi, ▼! 161 
ga^i, i 108 
gaij4h ▼ 1^09 
gadreiha-paf^hot vi 171 
gandhakuti^ ii 152 
gandhapaflcangulikanit ii 72 
gandhabhaputtdt iv 159 
gandhena, ii 72 
gahhhaparihdra, iv 28 (ii 1) 
gamaniyo, v 226 
garulat i 77 
parbWa^ana, iv 208 
gdthd, i p. vii-ix, 1 
gdvutaddhaycjanamattet ii 147 
gunam, iii 178 

guf^ attano agunatdyat vi 118 
ggithanirayo, iv 806 
gonOf vi 160 
gohanam, vi 268 
gohanubbethanenat vi 268 

ghata-panditat iv 61 
ghattuaito, v 197 
gharam (aaram)^ vi 281 
gharaaandhi, v 248 
ghardvdaa-paHham, vi 140 
ghdaeaanam caret v 197 

eakkavdkOt iv 45 

eakkhu-ddi’^ifMeydf ii 41 

eakravyQhOt ii 275 

eamgavdrat v 96 

eatupoaatha-khan4amt vi 129 

caturaAgaaamanndgatamt ii 184; vi 88 

eatuaapphi, vi 251 

eatuaaado, iv 268 

eattdro maggd, i 8 

eandot iv IM 

eawaaot vi 275 

edpipala, v 198 

cdHka, i 24 

citta-paaddo, ii 59 

eitto, iv 160 

dtraggalerughuaite, vi 249 
eitrdaayitvd, v 124 
eiram {nadrafn), v 202 
ciripikat v 104 
ctiiia, V 142 

cuUupafphdkaaaa, iv 140 
eO{a, V 125 
eelam, vi 249 
eepaka, vi 249 
eeldvahat v 222 
eaktkkh^t vi 249 

ehannapatha-pafihOt vi 188 
ehahhaii^t ▼ 28 
ehabbiadnat v 28 
ekdiakadukkham, i 100 


chijjimaUt 117 
ehuddhat v 206 
ehedagdmimani, v 244 

jadighd-t ii 166 
Jdtakadukkham, i 109 
Jdtavedat i 90; ii 226 
jivaputto, vi 276 
jepphat V 142 
jetavanam gantvd, iv 88 

nattit ii 258 

tom, ii 155 
tafh bodhimt iv 148 
takka, i 156 
takka-pawlito, i 156 
tatkdgatat i 30 
tayOf vi 287 
tarati, iv 77 
taaadt vi 79 

tdvatimaa^bhavanamt i 80 
ti (va), iv 278 
timaa...navutyo, vi 281 
titthakardimmt i 191 
titthiyat ii 182 
tidan4amt vi 125 
tipitakat i 93 
eint’i iv 106 
tvldputtOt V 229 
U {tayo)t vi 287 

dakardkkhaaa-pafihOt vi 246 
dahkhiMyavanu^haka, vi 157 
dakkhinodakamt vi 298 
datvdt iv 178 
datvd dated) t v 209 
datvd na avdkareyya, v 278 
damentOt v 274 

daaa diad na pafldidyithau, vi 287 

daaabala, iv 22, 75 

daaa-vara-gdthd, vi 249 

ddna-khan^amt vi 266 

ddnadhammat v 218 

dijOt u 162 

diaamt v 180 

dipdt i 187 

du aa na to, iii 29 

dukdla, vi 40 

dukkhdyamt i 14 

dukkhudrayat v 180 

dvjivhat dngjivkat v 226 

dfbrcniddnamt iv 179 

deyyadhammat v 218 

d€va, i 8; -loka, i 80; iv 282 

deva (dva)^ vi 270 

devatdpueehita-paltho, vi 191 

devatdvattancna, vi 254 

devatta-, davadatta-, v 11 

deaatHt v 180 

doaind, vi 116 

dohala-khaigdom, vi 184 

dva \deva)t vi 270 

dv&ragdima, v 287 
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dvSravdii, v 287 
dhamm, ▼ 857 
dhamma^, iv 140 
dhammagai^hikS, t 159 
dhammagaiij4iMi* i 40; v 159 
dhara, vi ^5 

na, Ui 861; yi 88, 173 
na (ea), iv 204 
n* attan tu, vi 849 
na nitthapeyya, vi 188 
nakkhatta^ if 194 
nakhapiffhena, i 108 
nagara‘khai*4tim, vi 86 
nagara-pavetana‘khan4afn, vi 105 
naciram, v 208 
najjuha, vi 875 
nantakat ill 867 
nandopananda-damana, v 65 
nauati, v 106 
nahuta, iv 108; vi 251 
ndpakam, v 142 
ndli, vi 181 
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THK ^AI.IS TAMIU SU I RA 

N. Ross Rent 

The ^nlistnrnbn Sutrn, a Mahayana text of great antiquity, has perished in its 
original Sanskrit form. It is, however, extensively quoted in Sanskrit 
commentarial literature which does survive in the original. Moreover, tlie 
^nlistnmbn survives in several Chinese versions and in Tibetan, including a 
seventh-century manuscript which represents one of the earliest extant ex- 
amples of tlie Tibetan language. As a result, surviving Sanskrit quotations of the 
^alistnmba Sutra can be matched against tlie Tibetan and Chinese translations 
to provide a reasonable approximation of an original Sanskrit version of the text. 

The resulting approximation of tlie Sanskrit text of the sutra is of consider- 
able historical importance with regard to tlie origins of Mahayana Buddliism 
and the early history of Buddhism and the early history of Buddhism in general. 
The ^alistarnba appears to represent a formative period in which tJiere yet 

remained many points in common between incipient Mahayana Buddhism and 
what was to become Theravada Buddhism. This situation suggests a gradual 
divergence between the two major streams of Buddhism ratlier tlian the radical 
schism depicted in traditional Buddliist history, and provides evidence for the 
contention that tlie Theravada suttas do indeed contain the earliest, most 
accurate version of the teachings of historical Buddha. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 

Edward J. Thomas 

Since the appearance of the epcKh-making works of Rhys Davids, Kern, and 
Oldenberg, the .sources for the history of Buddlia and Buddhism, have been 
greatly increased. The present work attempts to set fortli what is known from 
the records, and to utilize information that has never yet been presented in a 
Western forum. 

It is undeniable that in the story of Buddlia there has been a growtli, and even 
in the oldest documents we can trace recordsof varying antiquity. In tJiese pages 
an attempt has been made to distinguish the earliest accounts, but this does not 
touch die fundamental question: Is there a historical basis at all? The matter 
stands just as in the case of any historical person, viz., Socrates, Muhammad, 
or Bonaparte, We have many records, many related facts, dates and archaeo- 
logical remains, as well as tlie actually existing Buddhistic peoples with tlieir 
systems. 
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